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WE we conſider the great advantages of 13 

to mankind, we need not wonder to find ſo. many 
books written on the ſubje& ; but we muſt own we wonder 
to find, that ſo many ſhould have been written ſo badly; as 
if the ſimple operations of Nature in Vegetation were as ob- 
ſcure as Metaphyſics or the Arcana of Chemiſtry, Hearlay 


is taken for ocular demonſtration, and calculations made in. | 


the cloſet are printed as though they were the reſult of ex- 


. perience, or made from a real ſurvey and the exalt journal : 


of a Farmer: ſuch works as theſe may, amuſe the apron- 
firing farmer, or ſpeculative ſtudent, but they will be laughed 


at by men of buſineſs and real underſtanding. . 


We have read ſome author who makes A diſtinQion be- 


' tween Learning and Languages, and there is certainly a very _ = 

eſſential difference between the learning of a practical ob=a © 

ſervant Farmer and the pedantic performances of a cloſeted 

| Bookworm, Theory ſhould always be founded'on Practice, 

Sever ſhould precede it; if it does, it will be more abſiird 

_ "than uſeful. Although it is not at all neceſſary for a Farmer 

to underſtand Latin and Greek, yet we can fee no reaſon 

\ why Latin and Greek ſhould injure his ploughſhare, or mil- 
dew his crops, provided he pays that attention to his buſi- 

© neſs which the nature of that buſineſs requires. With all 


; 
* 


b the 


: 1 

the graceful charms of poetry in Virgil's Georgicks, we meet 
with the precepts of the huſbandman; the Gentleman is 
mixed with the Scholar; and the man of Science is truly 


—polite. 


Induſtry is the liſe and ſoul of Huſbandry: Buſtle, buſtle, 
ſhould be the watch-word of a farmer. We will gp and do 
« Xt” is of ten times more conſequence i in buſineſs than the 
command, ſimply, © Go and do it.” The maſter's eye ſhould. 
Tee all, and his hand aſſiſt in all the occupations of his farm; 
he ſhould riſe early and never fail to viſit his fields daily. 
As. he riſes early, ſo alſo he ſhould go early to his bed; -and 
| Joining temperance and ſobriety to his induſtry and regula- 

Tity, he will ſeldom fail to enjoy the greateſt of all temporal 

blefſings—Health, Peace, and Contentment. In his family 

he ſhould be regular, and teach, not by precept but, by ex- 
"ample: As he reſembles the Patriarchs in the ſimplicity of 
his life, ſo ſhould he alſo endeavour to purſue their ſoot- 
"Reps in every moral and religious duty. He ſhould be the 
friend, the guardian, and the father of the poor; not to ſup- 
port them in idleneſs, but to excite them by an honeſt in- 


f wy to fopply their own wants. 


of all the buſineſſes in a iſe that of a Farmer is the moſt in- 
dependent; while others are endeavouring, by every art and 
means they can employ, to ſell or diſpoſe of their commo- 
dities at the cheapelt rate, the farmer is always ſure to find 
a ready ſale at a market price; his commodities alone ſell 
ſor ready money; all others ſubmit to Credit. But this in- 
| dependence can only be ſupported by care and attention to 
his farm; he ſhould not only ſee, and aſſiſt in all, but he 
ſhould alſo enquire of his ſervants into the ſtate of all mat- 
ters every morning and every evening; it will be no mean 
condeſcenſion, nor need he be aſhamed of paying attention 
to his ploughman or his cou. boy; by aſking often, he will 


accuſtom 


* 4 

accuſtom the man to tell him if there be ought ail. In 
the morning, when he riſes, he will do well to examine with 
circumſpection into every thing, animal and vegetable, from 
the ſtable to the barn, to the pigs, to the ſheep, to the cows ; 
he muſt extend his care ta the fences and the corn, to the 
condition of his waggons, his carts, his ploughs, and their 
appurtenances. His en ſhould * as. exalt as his 
attention. S 


* 


ous. The care of the cattle ſhould not be entruſted to any 
ſervant that is not a man of humanity ; a' horſe or an ox- 
cannot tell their maſter their injuries, or complain of the ill 
ulage they receive too often from the wretch who drives 


them. A knowledge of human nature will lead us eaſily to 


diſcriminate the good from the bad among the labouring part 


of mankind, and we ſhall not be often miſtaken where an 
attempt at politeneſs has not veiled the* other vices over 


with the additional one of hypocriſy; we may eaſily enough 


diſtinguiſh the temper of an undebauched ruſtick, but a 
canting whining one will certainly be deceitful, 


Some perſons perhaps may think it a matter of ſmall mo- 
ment when we adviſe that the farmers' ſervants ſhould regu- 


larly attend divine ſervice; but WE think it important and 


conſequential ; for they will ſeldom ſerve their maſters faith- 
fully, who do not ſerve their God attentively ; and we re- 
commend ® Tux HUSBANDMAN's SPIRITUAL COMPA» 
NON“ as a proper vade-mecum for every Farmer and his 
ſervant. | | 


While the Farmers of different counties may purſue dif- 
ferent modes of Agriculture, peculiar or proper only to the 


counties they inhabit, we may find almoſt a ſameneſs among 
the good Farmers of every county 3 ; thus an inhabitant of 
how the 


/ 


| 
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the Ifle of Wight will be found to follow the ſame courſe | 
that a Norfolk Farmer on the fame kind of land would 'wiſh 
to purſue; but were à Farmer irrationally to change a ſyſtem 
he had found ſucceſsful to another he had ſeen prove better 
on land of different properties, he would ſtand a much fairer 
chance of ruin than advantage. Not only farms, but ſitüa- 
tions alſo, will require and demand a differente of culture 
on lands of the ſame nature in different ſituations; or diffe- 

_ rently circumſtanced ; where there is great plenty of mea- 
dow graſs, leſs clover will be required; and where no flock 
is kept, 2 will be unneceffary. | 


Land gr in heart by a te Ben cor to pulſe, 
we clover, &c. and obviouſly requires ſuch change. 
Human nature 2 for a change of food, and the greateſt 

labour and exerciſe are requiſite to make oy” one od 


| wholeſome. 
#%; © 


g Purſuits of a different nature from his own buſineſs will 
never enrich the Farmer: the care of afarm is conſtant and 
urgent; every neglect is important, and tlie loſs of a day | 
may be the loſs of a year. | 


It would be needleſs in this place to point out all the 
work that a Farmer has to do; it is almoſt impoſſible; one 
farm will differ from another in ſituation and in ſoil; one 
will want floating, another will want draining, the ſoil of 
one may be gravelly, another ſtoney, another clayey, an- 
other ſandy, &c.; and the properties of each being eſſentially 
different, they will require management as eſſentially diffe- 


rent alſo. 


eo” — * 
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Accounts of every tranſaction, and a regular diary of oe- 
currences, expences, and profits, ought always to be kept by 
the Farmer, as well as the Tradeſman. An account of the 
| | work 


£3 

work done by the men and horſes ſhould he duly and, pune: 
wally kept; by this means 4 man can aſcerigin the profit or 
loſs of each crop, and from thenge farm a true. judgment. of 
the Whole. At the end of his account-book ſhould be kept 
a number of pages for miſcellaneous obſervations. and me- 
morandums of different kinds; they would eaſe his memory, 
and form a hiſtory of his farm. Theſe are matters of impor- 
tance,” and cannot be diſpenſed with by thoſe; ho. would 

wiſh 1 hoo the aue their _ ue 

nne 6 AIR 3th | 


«4441.46 19. 


What has been ſaid with regard to the Fa armer will in 
general hold good to the Gardener, who may. be called a 
Farmer on a ſmaller ſcale; His plants are jnfinuely more ya- 
rious, and the attention required mote minute; As the los 
of a day with a Farmer may be the laſs of ,avyear, ſo the muſe 
management or loſs of an hour may be the loſs of a crop in 
a garden. | 


A Calendar may be uſeful to a Gardener, but to an intel- 
ligent Farmer ſuch a publication would produce very little 
advantage, and to an ignorant one would be the occaſion 
perhaps of CN miſtakes and errors. 


To ſpeak of the work we have undertiket with imparti- 
ality, we cannot ſpeak as Authors but Compilers ; we have 
endeavoured to ſele& the beſt matter from the beſt authori- 
ties, ſuch as MILLER, ELLIS, LisLE, MORTIMER, TULL, 
Maws, the MuszumM Rusricuu, FarRMER's MAGA- 
z INE, DicTIONARIUM RUusSTICUM, EVELYN's SILVA 
by HUNTER, CoMPLEAT Boby of HUSBANDRY, &c. 


In our accounts of the Diſeaſes of Horks a have fol- 
lowed BARTLET, GIBSON, BRACKEN, &c. as we ſaw or 
judged moſt proper. In treating of the Diſeaſes of Cows, 


we 


. * 1 
e in all we could, followed WiuLidison's 1 
{criptions” in the Farmer's ' Magazine, and cannot hit re- 
gretting, chat he has given us no more of that knowledge 
which he ſeems to have obtained froma en wurſe of ow 
tice ang bee 2rwarin n | 


0 


, . 


- Altkbugh Originality is is not 3 in a was like „n s 
yet ſome abilities are neceſſary to ſele& as well as arrange 
that matter which may be uſeful; to dwell on ſuch ſubjefts 
as are important, and to paſs over Ugly uch as are of 
Bobs gs. 

We hve; neon all in our power to inſert every 
thing that may tend to pleaſe and to proſit; and the expreſ- 
fion of a man who well underſtood human nature may, 28 | 

haps, nc not gay be n to us. 


th; QUT 


Omne tulit Pundlum, qu e Util Dili 
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A, or a a or ana, 
ficians, denote an 
or quantity, ol the ſeveral i 
 ABELE-TREE, | Populus — 
of Poplar, having large leaves, oy 
be -propagated either by layers, cut- 
tings, or ſackers; from which laſt it 
_ moſt readily ſucceeds. The beſt time 
for tranſplanting the ſuckers into the 
nurſery is as ſoon as their leaves begin 
to decay, which commonly happens 
in October. The'cuttings ſhould” be 
in February or March. 
The moſt expeditious method is to 
procure truncheons from three to ſe- 
ven or eight feet high; make a bole 
or twenty inches deep with 
an iron crow, or bar, or a ſharpſtake: 
if the foil is not very moiſt fill the hole 
with Water. By this fimple method 
they will in a few years become of a 
conſiderable ſize; - i 1 
There is ſcarcelyanytree which this 
climate produces from which ſuch — 
advantages may be derived - as 
the different ſpecies of the poplar. 
They will grow very faſt and luxuri- 
antly in boggy ſoils: where few other 
trees will thrive. Mes Boutcher, in his 
treatiſe of foreſt trees, ſays; they will 
make very quick advances in the hun- 
grieft devouring clays; in burning ſand 
or gravel, as; well as . — ſte- 
rile harren moſs- d 
As - theſe: trees — many ſide 
branches, they ſhould be cut awa 
cloſe do the trunk every third or fourt! 
year till they are-fifteen ſeet high. 
Their ſhade is one of the moſt 
friendly both to animals” and vegeta- 
bles ; their leaves ſooneſt thicken the 
earth on which they grow, and pro- 
duce the beſt effects in.compolit ſoils 
of any leaves whatever; and what is 
remarkable, cattle are very fond of the 
Fw which grows immediately * 
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a 
the ng of theſe The 
ol the wood is ſo well knowm chat 
is to mention it. 

1 ATION, among 


tient — the ſame with 
is now. called marching, or grafting by 
s See Mancaixo, &c, 
- ABLAQUEATION, is, by remo- 
ving the earth, and by that means lay- 
ing bare the roots of fruit trees in win- 
ter; called by our modern gardeners 
* baring of trees,” This practice is 
laid afide on account of its 
being very hurtful to trees thatare ex- 
— winds. 


early, and never arrive at maturity.“ 

ABORTIVE ,CORN, a diftemper 
of corn mentiotled by A. Tillet, in a 
diſſertation which gained the prize at 
the academy of Bourdeaux, 

This diſtemper, ſays that ingenious 
naturaliſt, ſhews itſelf long before har- 
veſt, when the ttalk is not above eigh- 
teen inches high; and may be known 
by a deformityof the alk, the leaves, 
the ear, and even the grain. * 

The tem of abortive corn is gene- 
rally ſhorter than that of other plants 
of the ſame age; it is crooked, knot- 
ted, and rieketty; the leaves are com- 
monly of a bluiſh green colour, curled 
up invarious forms ; ſometimes turned 
like wafer cakes, and often rolled in a 
ſpiral form... The ears have very little 
of their natural form ; they are lean, - 
withered, and ſhew very i ru- 
diments, either of the chaff or grain. 

All theſeſymptoms are however on 
to be found in plants that are in the 
height of the diſtemper, The stake 
are often pretty ſtrait, the leaves but 
little curled, and the chaff tolerably 
well formed ; but inſtead of encloſing 
a ſmall — 3 and on at the 

ſummit, 


3 


—_— 


A CA 


mit, it 1 only a ker- 
Sy 8 in a point, For unlike 
a yours — forming in its pod. 

Theſe abortive kernels have two or 
three points very viſible ; they are then 
faſhioned as if two or three kernels 
were joined together at the baſe, When 
theſe kernels are ripe, or — ora 
they are dried up, they 
and ſo greatly reſemble t mY f 
cockle, that huſbandmen, who are not 
acquainted with this diſtemper, often 
confound abortive wheat with the ſeeds 
of that weed, 

This diſtemper M. Tiller ſuſpects to 
be ocaſaαd by inſects; for ho per» 
ceived on the ſicly plants. ſmalb drops 
of-a very limpid liquor, which he jud- 
86d. to be extravaſated ſap. 

ACACILA [Ralinia] Falſe: Ania. 

There are a great many different ſpg- 
cles of the acacia; Mr. Boutcher feys 
aboye thirty, though Mr. Miller enu · 
mexated - only twelve, Theſe gentie- 
men do not agree in the names; of the 
ditterent ſpecis; Mr. Boutchen treats 
oſitliree only, the others beingiptinci« 
pally, intended- for, the ſtove. or the 
green-houſe, 
Ihe common, or Virginian Sendis, 
was at firſt in great eſſeem; but as 
the branches were frequently broken 
by. high winds when they grow to any 
configerable ſize; it ſoon gat into diſs 
repute. Of late: years, however it is 
again become faſhionable, ſo that there 
ate few gardens withoutrib;! for being 
protected in the plantation: on wilder» 
_ neſs; by other trees, this misſortune is 
avoided; This is commonly. calted/the 
Locuſt- tree in America, ſrom whence 
the ſeeds are annually ſent to Eogland. 

The ſeeds ſnould be ſovem:.on- a bed 
of, liglu mellow earth in March, and 
in five or ſix. weeks the. plants will ap. 
pear. Great care muſt» be taken. to 
kcep them clean from weeds ; aud it 
the, weather be hot and dry, to water 
chem in the eyenings. They may re- 
main in this fituatien. tilluthe next 


Ipring, at which time they ſuauld be 


removed into the nurſery to remain 
tv@.,years, when they will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are defigned/.to 
grow; If hey are deſired to be larger, 
they ſhould be removed again into the. 
nuiery,, and remain two years longer 
beſore they are taken up for good. 
Nr. Miller ſays, this fort grows to 
Ne large, ſize. in America, where. 


AC A 


tho wood is much valued for its dura- 
tion; moſt of the houſes which" were 
built at Boſton in New England, upon 
the firſt ſettling of the Engliſh, was 
with this timber, which ſtill continues 
ſound. 

Acacia [Gleditfia] Honey Locuſt, or 
three-thorned Acacia. Mr. Boutcher calls 


it, the American Acacia, with, triple 


thorns, commonly called the Locuit- 
tree in the Weſt-Indies ; but Mr, Mil- 
ler ſays, it is called Locuſt, or Honey 
Locuſt, to diſtinguiſh it from falſe A- 
cacia, which in America is ſrequently 
called the Locuſt Tree. 

Hater Ac AA. Both theſe forts 
are propagated hy ſeeds ſown on a bed 
of; light: but good earth early in the 
ſpring; but fl af athfted: by a moderate 
hot: bed they will come up ſooner and 
ſtronger. hey ſbonld he watereqꝗ fra · 
quently. (thongh. geotly) ſpecially if 

the ſprang. ſhould. prove. dry and be 
inured to the free open air by railing 
the fravaecs,. As theſe plants — 
growing: late in the ſummer, they 
ſhould baprateQedfrons the autumn 
froſts. 

In the ieileveing fpeing, but nat very 
early, they may be removed into the 
nurſery. Tales up theplants very cara- 
fully without brujfing their roots, and 
water them frequently in dry weather, 
They may remain in theſe beds two 
years, and then may be tranſplanted 
to the ſpot where they-are intended to 
remain j but if they have another re- 
move in the nutſery, with: plentiſul 
waterings, as betore, and remain two 
years lengar, the trees will be mugk 
finer-an& more hardy. 

All the acacias delight in a deep, 
moiſt, rich ſoil, and may be mucham« 
proved in their form, by looſely tying 
the: leading ſhoatyto a: ſake; They 
are cultivated by: the Chineſe for tha 
ſake of their flowers, with which they 
dye that beautiful yellow which! we 
find mee filks and 
ſtuffs. *. 430 2018746 

Acact a,itheinſpiliaedjuiceofithe 
unripe ſruit of a large prickly tree, 
called by Caſpar Bauhine, Alacis . 

ſcorpioidis leguminoſee, | | 

This juice is brought to us from-E- - 
gypt, in roui. diſh maſſes, wrapt-up in 
thin bladders, It is outwardly! of a 
deep brovyn colour, inclining to black; 
inwardly of a reddiſh or yellowiſh; 
brown; of a firm conſiſtence, but not 

ver 


x ACae 
verydry; It foonwiterw inctheimoath, 


and diſovera a rough, hondiſagrceable 
hieb is folluwed by: a ſweeriſh 


reliſh, Fhis inſpi flated juics entirely 
diffolves. in watery: liquors; bat 18 


. | 


Angina ib 2 mile medi- 


cine. The Egyptians» exhibit-it!-in 
ſpitting ot bloody, in the quantity of a 
d ram, didſolver! in any convenient li- 
quonzi and repeat this doſe occaſion- 
ally: ti diwi ſe employ it in cally- 
ria for tirengthening: the eyes, and in 
— for quinſoys. Among us, 

in o little other uſe than; as an in- 
grediont. in michridate audi theriaca, 
and is rarely met: witty inthe ino 
What is: ufuali ſold forthe: Egyptian 
ac ait the.infpilſieed juicoof uniipe 
floes :- ttxis is harder, — 
kencolour; andioraowhat harpertasbe; 
tham che trus fort, | 

A — the inſpit · 
ſutech juice: af wild ſtews; rhe ſruit ot 
tho commom black thotm, ¶prura U 
v which is uſually; fol in the 
ſhops for the true Egyptiam acacia. It 
is equaltyo ariogant with: the Egyp- 
tian \{brty. butzhas: rave of! a ſharpr or 
tartuh taſta wiahout any thing;of the 
fweertiſh reliſh of the other. 

AGAJOU, the Ca/ewv-nut-rree, aſpe- 
cies of Arucartizm; It is ia native of 
Brazil, where the Indians malce a kind 
oh. vitious: intoxicating liquor of its 
fruit, The kernel may be eaten when 
roatiod, but its huſk-is extremely acri- 
moniansy.:! | 

ACONITE, - See — 11 

. — os the Winter. S HET 


"ACORN, the ſruit of nbe- Gal. 1015 
corns are ſaid to have been the. primi- 
tiree:food-of mankind. They are aſtrin- 
gent, and therefore: recommended in 
hamorrhages; alvine-fluxes; and other 

maturalopimmoderateſecretions.. 

At prefent, acorns are pringi 
uſoch in fattening hogs; for which they 
ane vary proper. Some care is, hows: 
over; net eſſary to be taken when hogs: 
feed:upon acorns; for otherwiſe they! 
will be ſubject to a diſtemper, called 
the garget. To prevent which, the 
beſt way is to moifien/ ſome peaſe or 
beans with water, and ſprinkle over 
it ſomeantimony pounded and ſiſted; 
if this he repeated every other day for 
+ fortnight: or tlirte weekys i it. wild cf. 


A C 0 


fem preſerve them from thee dift 
order, Or if theratorns be collected 
and: propared in the following manner 
they may de given to 'hogs withouy 
any danger: — ; 

Dig 2 Hole ae erm 
place, large enough to comain feverali 
buſhels of acorus; im chis let the a- 
corns bo putj anch woll moiſtenech wide 


water with a littio uri o 
in PE or twa u co 
falt has been” diſſolved: 3ctans 


being too aſtringent without theſt 

cautions] ima few days-thity will! be- 
to heat and fpirey. obſerve' them 
efore attentively, and whenc che 

have matte a ſhoot abo ut chree inclics 


long; take them out d the hoe und 


ſpread themito:drpora.barwflect, and 
in 2,daycor two they will Bs fiti ti be 
Niven tui the hogt. Phismmtter muſty 
however, be managed with.carerate 
oaa tion ſt not havo too many 
given at a time dts firit rwice day 
is often enough to ſead them for ad 
or two; - afterwards thiee times à day. 
Non ſhould they, while they eat this 
food; be canfined' to à ſtye, hut ſuf 
fered to rurt at large; for if tuin ful 
berty be too much abridged; they will 
never thrive: mon or grow fat, on 
acorns. N 0 bi 

It is no uncommowithing: in Herts) 
fordſhire,; with the management above! 
directed, and the aſſiſtanco of at little 
waſh, and a ſew grai as now and thew; 
for a farmer .to:killdeverabhogs!i mx | 
ſeafon; wich ſhath weigh ifroopeight! 
to ten ſcore; and fometimes even more, 

Theſe hogs makevery good meat but” 
it is not: ſa fine; asvwhencthe hogs are. 


taken up and ſour or ' five. buſhets-of? 


peaſe or barley meal given to each, too 
compleat their dende. e 
are killed. 

Under the article Oar: vo mall gies 
a very particular account of its cutri- 
vation but as Mr. Miller adviſes us 


ipaliy: to ſow the acorns as foor as they are: 


ripe, wo now beg leave to expreſSour- 
diffent ; we are of opinion that the- 
acorns ſhould be kept till the follows? 
ing ſpring, and that they wiil then 
beit ſucceed ;; and in this opinion we 
are confirmed by Mr. Boutcherꝰ· 
The acornsfhouid/be gathered from 
the ſineit maiden thriving trees, and 
ſpread in an airy covered place and 
frequently: turned tiil they are quite 
dry; when they may be mixed with 
ſomes” 
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ſome dry ſand and preſerved till Febru- 
ary ; by which time many of them 


will juſt begin to ſprout. We have 
known them thus preſerved in a caſk 
with ſome ſine mould. 

ACRE, a quantity of land contiln- 
ing four ſquare roods, or one hundred 
and ſixty ſquare. perches, poles, rods, 
or lugs: this is the fatute acre, Cuſ- 
tomary acres differ in different counties. 

The Scots acre is greater than the 
Engliſh acre in the proportion, as 
1369 to 1089. 

The Iriſh plantation acre is greater 
than the Engliſh ſtatute acre in the 
proportion as 196 to 121. 

* The French acre [Avpent] is very 
near equal to one acre and' three quar- 
ters of a rood Engliſh meaſure. 

ACREME, in old law books, is 
uſed for a portion' of land containing 
ten acres, 

ACROSPIRE, the popular name for 
what, botaniſts call. the germ. Acro- 
| ſpincd, in malt-making, is when the 

arley ſhoots or | ſprouts out at the 
blade end, as well as the root end; 
which every one knows. exhauſts the 
ſubſtance of the grain, and ſpoils ng 
future male, 

:ADAM's APPLE, See Gn 

ADDER, the Viper. 
ſaid of cattle when bitten by an adder, 
hedgehog, &c. for which ſome re- 


commend an ointment made of dra- 


gon's blood with a little 'barley-meal 
and the White of eggs. This is a 


ſtrange application for the bite of a vi- 
pers the fat of the reptile rubbed upon 


the part bitten, is an infallible remedy 


in the human ſpecies, as we know by 


experience, and many have experien- 
 ced ęqually good effects from olive oil 
rubbed warm on the part. Ser VIr ER. 


ADDER's-TONGUE, Iophagl - 


a plant that grows in moiſt meadows, 
The leaves are eſteemed to be vulne- 


rary; the expreſſed juice is given in- 
ternally for/zvounds, bruiſes, &c. and 


an ointment is made of it. with lardor 
whey butter for the ſame purpoſes ex- 
ternally. a 

"ADDER" 8— WORT. See B1isTORmT, 


. ADLE-EGGS, ſuch - as have not 


been impregnated by the cock. 

ADNATA, or AbNASscKUTIA. A- 
mong gardeners, terms uſed for ſuch 
offsets, as, by a new germination un- 
der the earth, proceed from the lily, 
narciſſus, hyacinth, &c, and afterwards 
grow-to the roots. 


Adder ſtung is 
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ADONIS, or FLos-Adont1s, 'Fhea- 
fant's Eye, or Red Maiths, Thee are 
three ſpecies of this flower, - the com- 
mon adonis, or flos adonis, with ſmall 
red flowers, of late called red moroc- 

co the annual adonis with pale yel- 
low flowers ;—and the perennial ado- 
nis with yellow flowers, by ſome ti- 
tled fennel-· leav d black hellebore. 

The firſt and ſecond are annuals. 
If the ſeeds are ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe, the plants will come up — 
following ſpring. - Theſe plants 
thrive beſt in a light foil ; and as — 
ſeeds may be ſown in any fituation the 
flowers may be had in ſucceſſion. 
They ſhould not be tranſplanted unleſs 
they are very young. 

The third ſort has a root 
and an annual ſtalk, and is likewiſe 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 
after they are rips in an caftern fitua- 
tion, They will appear in the ſpring, 
when they ſhould be weeded and wa- 
tered, [In future we ſhall not repeat 
theſe inſtructions, becauſe every per- 
fon knows the utility of keeping plants 
free from weeds, and of watering them 
in a dry time.] The following au- 
tumn the plants muſt be carefully ta- 
ken up and planted in a nurſery bed, 
where they may remain two years to 
acquire ſtrength, when they may be 
tranſplanted into the pleaſure garden 
to remain for good, + 

ADRACANTH, the ſame as TR A- 
GACANTH, which ſee. 

ADV, a ſpecies of the palm- tree 


| found in the iſland of St, Thomas; the 


fruit: of -which is of the ſize and/ſhape 
of a lemon, and contains an aromatic 
kernel, from which an oil is prepared, 
that anſwers the ſame end as butter! in 
Europe. 

AFTERMATH; the graſe which 
ſprings or grows up after mowing, or 
the'graſs cut after the corn. in the 
neighbourhood of London the aſter- 
math when cut and made into hay is 
of conſiderable! value ; but great care 
and nicety is required in- making this 
hay ſo as to make it (ell well, for rea- 
ſons 10 obvious that we need not men- 

The cloſer the graſs is cut the finer 
and better will be the aftermath for 
grazing ; for cattle will not eat the dead 
ſtubble which is left after mowing z 
but as this cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
the naked eye, being covered by the 

aſtermath, 
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aftermath, we ſhall give our readers 
the following new, but ſimple method 
do diſcover whether the field was 
mowed cloſe or not, The hand being 
open, apply the palm to the graſs, 
reſſing it down gently till the ſtubble 
0 felt; this being repeated in ſeveral 
arts of the field will point out the 
gth of the ſtubble; for where it is 
very ſnort the hand will of courſe al- 
moſt touch the ground; and we need 
not inform the grazier how much ſu- 
perior ſuch an aftermath is to thoſe 
where the ſtubble is- ſeveral inches 
long: neat cattle not caring to bite 
below the points of the dead ſtubble 
aſs, 
S AFTER SWARMS, in the ma- 
nagement of bees, 'are thoſe that leave 
the hive after the firſt ſwarm, See 
BEE. 

AG ARIC, — ] a ſungus 
growing on old larch tress, This fun- 
gus is an irregular ſpongy ſubſtance, 
extremely light, and of an uniform 
ſnowy whiteneſs (except the cortical 
part, which is uſually taken off be- 
fore the agaric is brought into the 
ſhops.) It cuts freely, without dif- 
covering any hardneſs or grittineſs, 


and readily crumbles betwixt the fin- 


gers into a powder, Agaric has no 
remarkable ſmell: its taſte is at firſt 


ſweetiſh, but on chewing for a little 
while, proves acrid, bitter and nau- 
ſeous, It was formerly in great eſteem 
as a cathartic, but the preſent praQtice 
has almoſt entirely rejected its uſe, It 
operates exceeding ſlowly, infomuch 
that ſome have denied it to have any pur- 

tive virtue at all: given in ſubſtance, 
it almoſt always occaſions a nauſea, 
not unfrequently vomiting, and ſome- 
times exceſſive tormina of the bowels ; 
theſe effects are attributed to its light 
ſarinaceous matter adhering to the 
coats of the inteſtines, and producing 
a conſtant irritation, The beſt pre- 
paration of agaric ſeems to be an ex- 
tract made with water acuated with 
fixt alcaline ſalt; or with vinegar or 
wine : the firſt is ſaid by Bolduc, and 
the two latter by Neuman, to prove 
effectual and ſafe purgatives, Never- 
theleſs, this is at beſt a precarious me- 
dicine, which we ſtand in no manner 


of need of; hence the college have old 


zuſtly rejected it from all the compoſi- 
tions'which it formerly had a place in, 
except the mithridate and theriaca, 
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Ac Amts 2 acie, Tourn; 
Female ae, . 0 800 its being 
very eafily inflammable, touchwood, 
or ſpunk. This fungus is frequently 
met with, on different kinds ot trees 
in England ; and has been ſometimes 
brought into the ſhops mixt with the 
true agaric of the larch : from this it 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its greater 
weight, duſky colour, and mucilagi- 
nous taſte, void of bitterneſs, The 
medullary part of this fungus, taken 
from the oak, beat ſoft, and applied 
externally, has been of late greatly ce- 
lebrated as a ſtyptic,; and ſaid to re- 
ſtrain not only venal but arterial h- 
morrhages, without the uſe of liga- 
tures. . b 
' AGE of a horſe, This is eaſily known 
by his mouth till he comes eight, after 
which the uſual marks wear out, A 
horſe, like many other brute animals, 
has his teeth divided into three ran 
viz, his fore-teeth, which are flat 
ſmooth, his tuſhes, and his back- 
teeth, His back-teeth, or jaw-teeth, 
are called his grinders, being thoſe by 
which a horſe chews and grinds his 
provender, and are twenty four in 
number, twelve above, and twelve be- 
low : they are ſtrong double teeth with 
ſharp edges ; but when a horſe grows 
old, they wear much ſmoother, | 
The firſt that grows are his foal 
teeth, which begin to appear a ſew 
months after he is foaled : they are 
twelve in number, fix above, and fix 
below; and are cafily diſtinguiſhed 
from the teeth that come afterwards, 
by their ſmallneſs and whiteneſs, not 
unlike the fore-teeth of a man, | 
When a colt is about two years and 
a half old, he caſts the four middlemoſt 
of his foal teeth, viz. two above, and 
two below ; but ſome do not caſt any 
of their foal teeth till they are near 
three years old. The new teeth are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the foal teeth, 
being much ſtronger, and always twice 
their ſize, and are called the nippers 
or gatherers, being thoſe by which a 
horſe nips off the graſs, when he is 
feeding abroad in the fields, or, in the 
houſe, gathers his hay frem the rack. 
When a horſe has got theſe four teeth 
complete, he is reckoned three years 


When he is about three and a balf, 
or in the ſpring before he is four years 
old, he caſts out four more of his foal 


bl 
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teeth, viz, two above, and two below, 
one on each fide the nippers, or mid- 
die teeth: ſo that when you look into 
a honſe's mouth, and ſec the two mid- 
dle treth full grown, and none of the 
foal teeth, except the common teeth 
remaining, you may conclude he is 
four that year, about April or May. 
Some indeed are later colcs, but that 
makes little alteration in the mouth, 
The tuthes appear near the ſame 
times with the four Jaſt-mentioned 
teeth, fornetimes ſooner than theſe, aod 
. ſometimes not till after a horſe is ſull 
four years old: they are curved like 
the tuſhes of other beaſts, only in a 
young borſe they have a ſharp edge all 
round the top, and on both ſides, the 
inſide being ſomewhat grooved and 
Hatriſh, inclined to a hollowneſs, 
When a horſe's tuſhes do not appear 
for ſome time after the foal teeth are 
caſt out, and the new ones come in 
their room, it is generally owing to 
their fcal teeth having been pulled out 
before their time, by the breeders or 
other dealers in horſes, to make a colt 
of three years old appear like one of 
four, and that he may be more ſale- 
able; ter when any of the foal teeth 
have been pulled out, the others ſoon 
come in their place ; but the tuſhes 
having none that go before them, can 
never make their appearance till their 
proper time, viz. when a horſe is a- 
bout four, or coming four; and there- 
fore one of the ſureſt marks to know a 
four-year old horſe, is by his tuſhes, 
- which are then very ſmall, and ſharp 
on the top and edges, 

When a horſe comes five, or rather 
in the ſpring before he is five, the cor- 
ner teeth begin to appear, and at firit 
but juſt equal with the gums, being 
- filled with fleſh in the middle. The 
tuſhes are alſo by this time grown to 
a more di ſtinct fize, though not very 
large: they likewiſe continue rough 
and ſharp on the top and edges. But 
the corner teeth are now moſt to 
be xemarked ; they differ from the 
middle teeth in being more fleſhy on 
the inſide, and the gums generally look 
rawiſh upon their firſt ſhooting out, 
whereas the others do nor appear dif- 
coloured. The middle teeth arrive at 
their ſull growth in lefs than three 
weeks, but the corner teeth grow lei- 
furely, and are ſeldom much above 
the gums till a horſe is full five : they 
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differ alſo from the other fare teeth in 
this, that they ſomewhat reſemble a 
ſhell; and thence they are called the 
ſhell teeth, becauſe they environ the 
fleſh in the middle haf way round ; 
and as they grow, the fleſh wi thin diſ- 
appears, leaving a diſtin hollownaſs 
end openneſs on the anfide, When a 
horſe is full Gve, theſe teeth are gene- 
rally about the thickneſs of a crown 
piece above the gums, From five to 
five and a half they will grow about a 
quarter of an inch high, or more; an 
when a horſe is full ſix, they will be 
near half an inch, and in ſome large 
horſes a full half inch above the gums. 

The corner teeth in the upper jaw 
fall out before thoſe in the under, ſo 
that the upper corner teeth are ſeen be- 
fore thoſs below ; on the contrary, the 
tuſhes in the under gums come out be- 
fore thoſe in the upper. 

When a harſe is full fix years old, 
the hollowneſs on the infide begins vi- 
fibly to fili up, and that which was at 
firſt geſhy grows into a browniſh ſpot, 
not unlike the eye of a dried garden 
bean, and continues ſo till he is ſeven; 
with this difference only, that the tooth 
is more filled up, and the mark, or 
ſpot, becomes faint, and of a lighter 
colour, At eight the mark in moſt 
horſes is quite worn out, though ſome 
retain the veſtiges of it a long time; 
and thoſe who have not had a good | 
deal of experience, may ſometimes. be 
deceived by taking a horſe of nine or 
ten years old for one of eight. It is at 
this time only, when a horſe is paſt 
mark, that one can eafily err in know- 
ing the age of a horſe; for what prac- 
tices are uſed to make a very young 
horſe or colt appear older than he is, 
by pulling out the ſoal teeth before 
their time, may be diſcevered by ſeel- 
ing along the edges where the tuſhey 
grow, for they may be ſelt in the gurns 
before the corner teeth are put forth ; 
whereas, if the corner teeth come in 
ſome months before the tuſnes rife in 
the gums, we may reaſonably ſuſpect 
that the foal teeth have been pulled 
out at three years old. 

It will, perhaps, be needleſs to men- 
tion the tricks that are uſed to malte a 
falſe mark in a horſe's month, by hol- 
lowing the tooth with a graver, and 
burning a mark with a ſmall hot iron; 
[called hiſhoping] becauſe thoſe who 
are acquainted with the true 9 
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will eafily diſcover the cheat by the 
ſize and colour of the "teeth, by the 
[length] roundneſs, and bluntneſs of 
tuſhes, by the colour of the falfe mark, 
which is generally blacker,” and more 
impreſſed than the true mark, and by 
many other viſible tokens; which de- 
note the advanced age of a horſe, 
After the horſe has paſſed his eighth 
year, and ſometimes at ſeven, nothing 
certain can be known by the mouth, 
It muſt, however, be remembered, [that 
at about eleven or twelve he begins to 
wink or twinkle with his eyes, and] 
that ſome horſes have but indifferent 
mouths when they are young, and ſoon 
loſe their mark; others have their 
mouths good for a long time, their 
teeth being white, even, and regular, 
till they are ſixteen years old and up- 
wards, together with many other marks 
of freſhneſs and vigour ; but When a 
horſe comes to be vefy: old, it may 
be diſcovered ' by ſeyeral indications, 
the conſtant attendants of age, viz, 
is gums wear away inſenſibly, lea- 
g his teeth long and naked at their 
roots: the teeth alſo grow yellow, and 
ſomerimes browniſh, The bars of the 
mouth, which in a young horſe are al- 
ways fleſhy, and form fo many diftin& 
ridges; are, in an old horſe, lean, dry, 
ſmooth, with little or no riſing, 
The eye-pits in a young horſe (except 
thoſe come of old ſtallions) are gene- 
rally filled up with fleſh, look plump 
and ſmooth; whereas, in'an old horſe, 
they are ſunk and hollow, and make 
tim look ghaſtly, and with a melan- 
choly aſpect. There are alfo other 
marks: which diſcover a horſe to be 
very old, viz, grey horſes turn white, 
and many of them all over flea-bitten, 
except about their joints. This, how- 
ever, happens ſometimes” later, and 
ſometimes ſooner, according to the va- 
riety of colour and conſtitution. Black 
horſes are apt to grow grey over their 
eye-brows, and very often over a good 
part of their face, eſpecially thoſe who 
have a ſtar or blazefringed round with 
grey when they are young: All horſes, 
when very old, fink more or leſs in 
their backs, and ſome horſes, that are 
naturally long: backed, grow ſo hollow 
with age, that it is ſcarce ble to. 
fit them with a' ſaddle, Of this kind 
are ſeveral Spaniſh and Barbary horſes, 
and 2 * the Daniſh and Flanders 
breed, Their joints alſo grow fo ſtiff 


AGE 
with old age, and their knees and 
hocks bend ſo, that they are apt to trip 
and ſtumble upon the leaſt deſcent, 
though the way be ſmooth, and no 
ways rugged. - After which they can 
be of little uſe to the owner, Gibſon 
9 Horſes. | 

[To oblige our readers, we have gi- 
ven acopper-plate ge of a horſe's 
N they appear at his different 
ages.] 

AGE. F neat cattle, viz. the Ox, Cow, 
and Bull, The age of theſe animals is 
thus known by the teeth. At the end 
of ten months they ſhed their firſt 
fore-teeth, Which are replaced by o- 
thers, larger, but not ſo white ; and 
in three years all the inciſive teeth are 
renewed,” Theſe teeth are at firſt equal, 
long, and pretty White; but as the 
cteatures advance in years, they wear, 
become unequal; and black, The age 
of the creature may alfo be eaſily known 
by counting three years from the point 
of the horn, and one for each of the 
Joints or rings on the horn, Bun. 

Ac x of Sheep, Theſe animals in their 
ſecond year have two broad teeth; in 
their third year they have four broad 
teeth before; in thelr foutth year fix 
broad teeth, and in their fifth year 
eight broad teeth, After which node 
can tell how old a ſheep is while all 
the teeth remain, except by their being 
worn down, Ellis on Sheep. © 

At the end of one year, rams, ſheep; 
and wethers, loſe the two fore teeth 
of the lower -> ; and they are known 
to want the inciſive teeth in the upper 
jaw. At eighteen months the two 
teeth joining to the former, alſo fall 
out; and at three yeats, being all re- 

aced, they are even and pretty white, 

ut as the creature advances. in age, 
they become looſe, blunt, and aſter- 
wards black. The age of the ram, anc 
all horried ſheep, may alſo be known 
by their horns, which ſhew themſelves 
in their very firſt year, and often at 
the birth, and continue to grow a ring 
annually to the laſt period of the crea- 
ture's life. Buffon's Hiſlefre Naturelle, 

Act of Goats, The age of goats is 
known by the ſame tokens us thoſe of 
the ſheep, viz, by their teeth,” and the 
annual rings on their horns. + ; 

AGcrz of a Tree, according to Mr. K- 
velyn, may be known by the trunk 
which being cut tranſverſely; plain, and 
ſmooth, ſiews it by the uumber of 

B oon- 


_ when. 
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concentric cirgles or rings in the woed. 
Theſe rings arelargeſt and moſt diſtinct 
in the large quick-growing trees,. and 
are likewiſe more ſo on the ſouth than 
on the north {ide of the tree. TRI 
This is a popular notion, and much 
inſiſted on by carpenters, &c, and that 
a tree gains a new one every year. 
Theſe rings were counted on ſome oak 
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trees in the New Foreit (where the 


trees are reckoned to be ſeveral hun- 
dred years old) and from three to ſour 
hundred have been diſtinguiſhed. The 
fir tree is ſaid to have juſt to many rows 
of boughs about it as it is years growth; . 
and it has been obſerved, that there is 
juſt one ring leſs immediately above 
the row of bonghs than immediately 
below, After all, it is more a matter 
of curioſity than uſe, and cannot be 
often known with certainty, as the per- 
ſon who plants timber trees rarely chu- 
ſes to have them cut down again. 
AFRICAN or FRENCH MARI- 
GOLD, Tiggne of which there are 
ſeveral. ſpecies, but are all too well 
own to require any deſcription, 


hey are ſo ſubject to [ig ps dege- 
| | collected. 


nerate that the ſeed muſt. 


from, the fineſt flowers, and exchanged 
every other year for ſeed that was ſaved 


on a different and diſtant ſoil, 


The ſeeds. myſt be ſown upon a mo 
derate hot-bed, or in a very warm ſitu- 
ation ; taking care in the for r caſe 
not to draw the plants too much, and 
to give them freſh air, or they will not 

e handſome, When. they are about 

ree inches bigh they my be tranſ- 
planted into another moderate hot-bed, 
or very warm border arched over with 
hoops covered with mats, remember- 


ing to inure the plants to bear the ſteſh 


air as they acquire ſtrength, [ T his, 
in ſhort, ſhould always be attended to 
nts are raiſed-ypon hot-beds, 
and aſterwards tranſplanted. into the 
parterre, &c, to remain.] About the 
end of May they may be taken up with 
a ball of earth at the roots, and plant - 
ed in the borders or flower pots. 
AGIST, AcisTmwanT, AG18T- 
AGE, or AG1ISTATION, in law, the 
taking in other people's cattle to graze: 


at ſo much per week. The term js 


peculiarly uſed for the taking in cattle 


do be fed in the King's foreſts, as well 


as for the profits thence ariſing. 
A61ISTOR, or A615TAT0R, an of- 
cer belonging to the ſoreſts who has 
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the care of the cattle taken in to be 
grazed, and levies, the monies due on 
that account. There are four ſuch a- 
giſtors, in each foreſt, all created by 
letters patent, and commonly call 
guelt takers, or gift takers. | 
AGRARIAN, in a general ſenſe, 
belonging to or connected with lands. 
. AGRARIAN LaWs, among the Ro- 
mans, thoſe laws relating to the divi- 
ſion and diftribution of lands, of which 
there were. a great number; but Raf, 
called the agrarian law, by way of e- 
inence, was publiſhed Spurius 
Mus abdut the year of Rome 268, 
for dividing ie conguered lands >. 
qually among. all the citizens, and li- 
miting the number of acres which 


each citizen might enjoy. 


' AGRARIU \the fame 354 a 7 
fe eee e 
e, ſicnifies the art of rendering the 
earth fertile by tillage and culture my 
hich ſenſe it comprehends gardening 
as well ay huſbangry, See CanbEu- 
1d and HusBAND&EY, In a more 
particularand retained enſe tis uſed 
fof the management of. arable lands 
by ploughing, fallowiug, manuring, 
c. See he articles Plone c. 
Agriculture is a po leſs honourable than 
profitable. ark, held in the bes &fs. 
teem among the antients, and in ge- 
The Faun 17 9 — by the moderns. 
e Ezyptians. kcrabed the invention 
the her 


to Obtis, the Greeks to Ceres and h 
ſon Fo, the Italians to. 


Saturn 2 But the Jews, wit , 
more reaſon, aſcribe this honour to 
Noah, who immediately after the flood 
ſet about tilling the ground and plant- 
ing vineyards, | 8 
Agriculture has been the delight of 
the greateſt men. We are Eee 
Cyrus the younger planted and culti- 
vated his garden in a great meaſure 
with his own; bands; and it is, well. 
known. that the Romans took many ot 
their beſt generals from the plougb. . 
But not to detain the reader with 
any farther encomium on this uni- 
verſally admired art, we reſer him to 
an excellent and well-written Diſſer- 
tation on this ſubject in the Farmer's 
Magazine, No. I. and ſhall here only- 

ſubzoin its principal branches, whi 
will be treated of under their reſpec-- 
tive heads, F N 
Agriculture, then, may be ſubdi-. 
vided into the proper rr 
I 1, Or 


ATI 


1, Of all kinds of arable lands, whe- 
ther of a clayey, fandy, loamy, or other 
ir. See the articles CAT Lands, 

2 int = of i pat 

. Of lands em gf urage, 
her they be . — lands * 
thy lands, &c, See Ma bow, &c, ' 

3. Of wood - lands, or thoſe lald out 

 Innurferies, plantatlons, foreſts, woods, 

&e, See the article Woop, &c. 
ARION L, [ Agrimonia] is a 
troubleſome plant enough in paſture 

ounds, bur ſometimes cultivated in 

rdens. There are feveral ſpecies, all 

-whitch are hardy perennial plants, and 

will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſltua- 
tion. They are beſt propagated by 
| their roots in autumn when 

tir leaves begin to decay, though 
they may be propagated by ſowing 
their ſeed at the ſame time. 

The leaves of agrimony are uſed in 
medicine. They have an herbaceous 
and fomewhat acrid, roughiſh taſte, 
accompanied with an atomatic flavour, 

Agrimony is aperient, detergent, and 
ſtrengthens the tone of the viſcera; 
hence it proves ſeryiceable in ſcorbu- 
tie diforders, in debillty and laxity of 
the inteſtines, Kc. Digeſted in whey 

affords an uſeful diet-drink for the 
ſpring ſeaſon, not ungrateful to 
row or ſtomach, Wie 

AcrIMonyY, Water , 
or 2 Nemp, £u r 
vum] has an acrid ſmell and a y 
bitter taſte, with a conſiderable ſhare 
of pungency, The leaves are greatly 
recommended for firengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and as an aperient ; 
and faid to have excellent effects in the 
dropſy, jaundice, cachexies, and ſcor- 
butic Hlorders. Boerhaave informs 
us, that this is the conſtant medicine 
of the turf-diggers in Holland againſt 
ſcurvies, foul ulcers, and ſwellings in 
the feet, which. the natives are ſubject 
to, The root of this plant is ſaid to 
operate as a ſtrong cathartic, * 

AGUE TREE. See SassarrAs, 

AIL, Axz, or AwNE, a long nee- 
dle-like beard, which ftands out from 
the hull or huſk of a grain of corn, 

AIR, that fine, thin, elaſtic fluld, 
in which we breathe, and which ſur- 
rounds the earth to a great height. It 
will be extremely dificulr for us to be 
ſufficiently explicit on this article with- 
our being too mus”... 

The air, bendes its varions other 


- 


' tation! of 
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bfes, is a principal cauſe of the veg. 
lants, an infftance of whioh 
we have from Mr. Ray, in the Phils- 
fophicat Tranfa@ions, of lettute- ſced, 
that was ſown in the glatt receiver of 
of the alr- pump which way exhauſted 
and cteared from all alt, which grew 
not at all in eight days time; whereas 
ſome of the fame feed that was ſown 
at the ſame time In rhe open air, was 
riſen to the helght of an inch and an 
half in that time; but the air being 
tet into the exhauſted receiver, the ſeed 

w up to the helght of two or three 
nches in tlie ſpace of one week, 

Another inſtance of the uſefulneſs 
of the air in vegetation, is rhe ſedum, 
which will puſh out roots without 
earth and water, and live for ſeveral 
months: and ſome ſorts of aloes, 
hung up in a room entirely ſecured 
from froſts, will remain frefh for ſome 
years, though they will ſenſihly loſe in 
their weight, Air is capable of pene- 
trating the porous and ſpongy parts of 
plants, and being there contracted, of 
dilating itfelf again, 

The air operates alſo within the 
howels of the earth, and, by its ſub- 


tilty perſpiring through the pores, a. 
at in he bes Frm oe the crudities 


the of the earth, and in the diſpelling all 


ſuperfluous moiſture, entering Into the 
very pores and veins of thetrees, plants 
herbs, &. carrying along with It tho 
ſalts contained either in irſelf, or lodged 
in the earth: which ſalts or Juices are 
altered according to the ſeveral figures 
of Ulmenfons of rhe different ftraihers 


or veſfels of thoſe ſevetal plants which 


grow upon the ſame ſpot. of earr 

which is ſo impregnated with th 
falts; and hence thoſe varieties in 
taſte and ſmell proceed, notwithſtand- 
Ing they all receive their nouriſhment 
from the ſame ſtack that is Jodged in 
the earth, | "Ig 
The air alfo affects the branches, 
leaves, and flowers of trees, plants, 
and herbs, entering and perſpiring 
through them, and even through the 
bark and body of trees: and by the 
ſame kind of ſubtilty it does, by its 
refreſhing breezes, moderate the in- 
tenſeneſs of the lone beams, cooling, 
chearing, blowing, opening, and ex- 
tending all the offspring of nature 

The Air "fixes and infinuares its are 
ſubſtance into the liquid fap of vege- 
tables: and, as all the agitations in 
B 2 nature 
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pature proceed from the contrariety of 

rts inhabitiog together, this acreal 
and liquid ſubſtances being mixed, 
cauſe the agitation and motion in ve- 
getables, or, more properly, ſet it all 


Into a ferment, whether it be in the 


roots, or in the tem; and it riſes by 
ation ot the ſun, which js the 
third agent in vegetation, up to the 


top of a tree, c. as liquids riſe by fire 
to the top of the containing veſſel, 


The air, we find, produces a vibra- 


tory motion in ſeveral bodies; and, 
particularly in plants, the air-veſſels 
thereof pe 


rform the office of lungs : for 
the air contained in them, ſometimes 
contracting, and ſometimes expanding, 
according as the heat js increaſed or 
diminiſhed, preſſes. the veſſels, and 


eaſes them again by turns; and thus 


promotes a circulation of their juices, 


which could ſcarce otherwiſe be ef- 


feRed, 
Air, ſays the learned Dr, Hales, is a 


fine elaſtic fluid, with particles of yery 
different natures floating in it, where. 
by it is admirably fitted by the great 


author of nature, to be the breath or 
life of vegetables, as well as animals, 
without which they can no more live 
nor thrive than animals can, As a 
proof of the great quantities of air in 
vegetables, he refers to the third chap- 
ter of his excellent Treatiſe of Vege- 


table Statics, where, he ſays, im the 


Experiments on vines, the great quan- 
tity of air was viſible, which was 


- continyally aſcending through the ſap 


in the tubes; which manifeſtly ſhews 
what plenty of itis taken in by vegeta- 
bles, and is perſpiręd off with the ſap 
through the leaves. | 

He adds ſeveral experiments, with 
an apple-branch, apricot-branch, birch, 


and other plants, to prove the ſame . 


thing. | 
And Dr. Grew has obſerved, that 
the pores are ſo large in the trunks of 


ſome plants, as in the better fart of 


thick walking canes, that they are vi- 
ſible to a good eye without a glaſs; 
but, with a glaſs, the cane ſeems as if 
ſtuck at top full of holes with great 
pins, ſo large as very, well to reſemble 
the pores of the ſkin in the ends of the 
fingers, and ball of the hand, 2 
In the leaves of pines, they likewife, 
hrovgh a glaſs, make a very elegant 
ew, ſtanding almoſt exactly in rank 
88d gie chro the length of the leaves, 
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Whence it may be thought probable 
that the air freely erters plants, not 
only with the principal food or nou- 
riſhment by the roots, but alſo through 
the ſurface of their trunks and leaves, 


eſpecially at night, when they are chan- 


ged from a perſpiring to a ſtrongly 
imbibing ſtate, lags 
Dr, Hales likewiſe tells us, that, in 
all thoſe experiments that he tried to 
this purpoſe, he found that the air 
entered yery ſlowly at the bark of young 
ſhoots and branches, but much. more 
freely through old bark; and that in 
different kinds of trees it had different 
degrees of more or leſs free entrance. 
And likewiſe, that there is ſome air 
both in an elaſtic and unelaſtic ate, 
mixed with the earth (which may well 
enter-the roots with the nouriſhment) 
he found by ſeveral experiments, which 
he gives in the above-mentioned treatiſe, 
The excellent Mr. Boyle, in making 
many experiments on the air, among 
other diſcoveries, found, that a good 
quantity of air was produceable From 


vegetables, by putting grapes, plums, 


ooſeberries, peaſe, and ſeveral other 
orts of fruits and grain, into exhauſt 
ed and unexhauſted receivers, where 
they continued for ſeveral days emit- 
ting great quantities of air, | 

This put the curious Dr, Hales upon 
further reſęarches to find out what pro- 


portion of air he could obtain out ot 


the vegetables in which it was lodged 
and incorporated; and, from'a vaſt 
variety of curious and accurate expe- 
riments, concludes, that air abounds 
in vegetable ſubſtances, and bears a 
confiderable part in them : and, that 
if all parts of matter were only en- 
dowed with a ſtrongly attracting pow- 
er, all nature would then become one 
unactive cohering 2 | 
Wherefore it was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, in order to the aQuating this vaſt 
maſs of attracting matter, that therg 
ſhould be every where mixed with it a 
due proportion of ſtrongly repelling 
elaſtic r which might enliven 
the whole maſs, by the inceſſant action 
between them and the attracting par, 
ticles, | | 
And fince theſe elaſtic particles arg 
continually in great abundance reduced 
by the power of the ſtrong attracters, 
from an elaſtic to a fixed ſtate, it was 
therefore neceſſary, that theſe particle 
ſhould de endyed with a property o 
| | reſuming 
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. reſuming their elaſtic ſtate, whenever 
they were diſengaged from that maſs 
in which they were fixed, that thereby 
this beautiful frame, of things might 
be maintained in a continual round-of 
the production and diſſolution of ve- 
getable, as well as animal bodies, 
The air is very inſtrumental in the 
roduction and growth of vegetables, 
both by invigorating their ſeveral jui- 
ces, while in an elaſtic active ſtate, and 
alſo by greatly contributing in a fixed 
ſtare to the union and firm connection 
of the ſeveral conſtitnent parts of thoſe 
bodies, viz. their water, fire, ſalt, and 
To conclude, by reaſon of thoſe pro- 
ties of the air before-mentioned, it 
s very ſerviceable to vegetables, in that 


this noxious quality 


getable part of the creation. 


ALD 
the flame of a candle, or by putrefying 


ſubſtances, non: 
Our readers will be - agreeably ſur- 
prized when they are informed that 
may be corrected, 
and the air reſt to a pure ſtate 
for reſpiration by only putting into ir 
ſome ſprigs of any vegetable in a 
growing ſtate. The Doctor tried mint, 
groundſel, and ſpinach ; the latter be- 
ing a quick growing plant, reſtored 
the ſalubrity of the air in a few days. 
Thus the continual depravation of 
the air ariſing from various cauſes. is 
corrected in a great meaſure by the ve- 


Air-Vzss8Ls, in plants, certain 
veſſels, or ducts, for imbibing and 
conveying air to the ſeveral parts of a 


it collects up and breaks open the plant, 


clouds, thoſe treaſures of rain, which 
nouriſhes the vegetable tribe, 

The air alſo helps to waft or diſperſe 
thoſe foggy humid vapours which ariſe 
from the ſoil, and would otherwiſe 
ſtagnate, and poiſon the whole face of 
the earth, 

The air, by the aſſiſtance of the ſun, 
aſſumes and ſublimates thoſe vapours 
into the upper regions; and theſe fog- 
gy humid. vapours are, by this ſubli- 
mation, and the coercive power of the 
air and ſun, rarefied, and made again 
uſeful in vegetation. 

On the contrary, the air, which in 
ſo many ways is ſubſervient to vegeta- 
bles, is alſo, upon ſome accounts, in- 
jurious and pernicious to them; not 
only to the ligneous, herbaceous, and 
flowery parts above, but alſo to the 
roots and fibres below the earth : for 
as the air penetrates deep into the ſoil, 
it is natural to conclude, that a dry, 
ſcorching air, may be very prejudicial 
to the tender fibres of new planted ve- 
getables. 

' Fixed Alx, a ſpecies of factitious 
air, produced from alkaline ſubſtances 
by ſolution in acids, or by calcination, 

Fixed air has been app. ed with ſuc- 
ceſs in the cure of ſeveral diſorders ; 
but for particulars we muſt refer to the 
ſeveral treatiſes on the nature and pro- 
perties of air by the learned Dr. Prieſt- 
ley. In the Doctors Experiments on 
different kinds of air,” we firſt met with 
the method of reſtoring or ſweetening 
air rendered noxious in confequence of 
a perſon repeatedly breathing the ſame 
portion, or. of its being conſumed by 
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ALBUMEN, the white of an egg. 

ALCALI. See ALxaAL1. 

ALDER-TREE, [Aims] of which 
there are two ſpecies, the common, or 
round-leaved alder,—and the /ong-leaved 
alder; this ſecond ſort is very common 
in Auſtria and Hungary, | 

Theſe trees delight in very ct bog- 
gy land, but ſhould not be planted in 
dry ground becauſe they impoverilh it 
ſo much. Nor do they anſwer our ex- 
pectations ſo much as we could wiſh 
when they are planted in marſhes, _ 

If planted by the fides of brooks 
they will thrive exceedingly, and may 
be cut for poles every fifth or ſixth 
year ; though they will pay very well 
to ſtand ſeveral years longer, provided 
they continue to grow pretty faſt. In 
this ſituation alder makes an excellent 
fence againſt rivers and ſtreams, and 
preſerves the banks from being under- 
mined or waſhed away by the water, 
becauſe it is always ſending out ſuckers, 

Alder has one peculiar and beretic al 
property, no heaſt will crop it, which 
ſaves the expence of fencing it from 
cattle, | 

It may be propagated either by lay- 
ers, or cuttings of three or four years 
old, and three feet long, 

The belt time for this is in Febru- 
ary, or the beginning of March; theſe 
ſhould be ſharpened at one end, and 
the ground looſened with an inſtru- 
ment before they are thruſt into it; 
leſt, by the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil, the 
bark ſhould be torn off, which may 
occaſion their miſcarriage, Theſe trun- 
cheons ſhould be thruſt into the earth 

| wwe 
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two feet at leaſt, to prevent their be- 
ing blown out of the ground by ſtrong 
winds, aſter they have made ſtout 
moots. The plantations mould be 
cleared from al fuch weeds as grow 
tall, otherwiſe they will overbear the 
young ſhoots ; but Jhen they have made 

heads, they will keep down the 
weeds, and will require no farther care. 

If you raiſe them by laying down the 
branches, it muſt be performed in Oc - 
tober; and by the October following, 
they will have taken root ſufficient to 
be tranſplanted out; which muſt be 
done by digging a hole, and looſening 
the earth in the place where each plant 
is to' ſtand, planting the young trees 
at leaſt a foot and a half deep, cutting 
off the top to about nine inches above 
the ſurface, which will occafion them 
to ſhoot out many branches, 

The diſtance theſe trees ſhould be 
placed, if deſigned for a coppice, is 
fix feet ſquare; and if the ſmall lateral 

ts are taken off in the ſpring, it 
will very much ſtrengthen your up- 
right poles, provided you leave a few 
ſmall ſhoots at diſtances upon the body 
thereof, to detain the top for the in- 
creaſe of its bulk, 

This wood is in great requeſt with 
the turners, heel-makers, &c. and will 
endure a long time under ground, or 
to be laid in water. 

Mr. Boutcher has an utter diſlike to 
this tree; he ſays, * that ſundry aqua- 
tics, of greater beauty and value, will 
grow abundantly faſter in the fame fi- 
tuations they affect. 

Black, or Berry- bearing Al DER, [ Al- 
wor nigra] is common in moſt woods 
in divers parts of England, The in- 
ternal bark of the trunk, or root of 
the tree, given to the quantity of a 
dram, purges violently, occaſioning 
gripes, nauſea, and vomiting, Theſe 
may be in good meaſure prevented by 
the addition of aromatics; but as we 
have plenty of ſafer and leſs precarious 
purgatives, practitioners have deſer- 
vedly rejected this. 

Ar prx-TxRE, [Alas vulgoris] in 
medicine. The leaves and bark have 
a bitter ſtyptic diſagreeable tajte, The 
bark is recommended by ſome in in- 
termittent fevers; and a decoction of 
it in gargariſms for inflammations of 
the tonſils, 

ALE, [Cerevifia] a well-known li- 
quor that nerds no deſcription, See 

KEM, and BAEWINSG. 
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It may be here obſerved, that thoſe 
who drink wine are not ſo ſubject to 
coughs, diſtempers of the breaft, and 


dropſies, as they who drink ale; but 


then they are more ſubject to the gra- 
vel and arthritic complaints, Dr, Cy- 
rianus, the famous lythotomiſt, ob. 
, that of vaſt numbers on whom 
he performed the operation, he found 
not one beer-ſeller troubled with the 
ſtone, though he met with a great many 
vintners among his patients. 

Ar x-Bxsxy, the popular name for 
ale that is boiled with bread and mace, 
ſweetened, ſtrained, and drank hot. 
This is a comfortable drink for horſes, 
cattle, and ſheep, r. 

Medicated AL xs, thoſe wherein me. 
dicinal herbs have been infyfed, ſuch 
as Butler's ale, Gill ale, &c. we ſhall 
give one or two of thoſe that are well 
recommended. 2 | 

Bitter Al x. Take of 

Gentian root, | 
Lemon peel, frefh, each 4 ounces; 
Long pepper, one ounce z 

Ale, one gallon; . 
Let them ſteep together without heat. 

This is an agreeable bitter ſtoma- 
chic ale, much ſuperior to the common 
purls, or = of the compoſitions of 
this kind to be met in the extempora- 
neons recipe writers, 1 | 

Scorbutic Al x, Take of 

Horſe-radiſh root, freſh, r pound; 

Sharp-pointed dock-roots, half a 
pound; 

Canella alba, two ounces ; 

Buckbean leaves, freſh, 8 ounces, 
or dried, three ounces 

New ſmall ale, ten gallons, 

In ſcorbutic diſorders, and impuri- 
ties of the blood and juices, this li- 
2 uſed as common drink generally 

oes good ſervice, All the ingredients 
are very effectual for the intention, 
and well ſuited to the form, 

ALECOST, See Cos TMARY. 

ALEHOOF, See Grovnpivy: 

ALEXANDERS, Aliſanders, [ Smyr- 
nium] of which there are five ſpecies, 
but they are now ſeldom planted in 
gardens, except for variety; celery, 
which is ſo much ſuperior, being uſed 
in-their ſtead, 

They may be propagated by ſowi 
their ſeeas upon an open ſpot of groun 
as ſoon as they are ripe, | 

ALEXANDERS,  Aliſanders, | Hippo» 
ſelinum] formerly much uſed in medi- 
cine, is now diſregarded. 
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E chuſa] Trae 
vet, It is 2 rough, iry plant, and ou 


bears great reſemblance in its leaves 
and branches to the greater garden bu- 
gloſs, It grows naturally in the Le- 
vant ; but is cqually hardy with the 
den bugloſs, and may be cultivated 
the ſame. manner. See Byu61,053, 
ALXANET, [Anchuſe Radix] Alu- 


net Raat, the cortical part of which. is 


of a duſky red, but imparts an elegant 
deep red to oils, wax, and all unctu- 
ous ſubſtances, but not to watery li- 
quors. 
It is ſometimes cultivated in our 
gardens; but the greateſt quantities 
are raiſed in Germany and France, 
icularly abaut Montpelier, from 
whence the dried roots are uſually im- 


ported to us. ' 

The alkanet root produced in Eng- 
land is much inferior in colour to that 
brought from abroad. It has little or 
no ſmell: when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, but dried, ſcarce 
any, As to its virtues, the preſent 
practice expects not any from it. Its 
chief uſe is tor colouring oils, unguents, 
and plaſters. As the colour is confi» 
ned to the. cortical part, the ſmalleit 


roots ſhould be made choice of, theſe. 
containing proportionably more bark 


than the larger. 

ALKALI, an appellation. given to 
all ſubſtances which excite a fermen- 
tation when mixed with acids. 

Originally, the term alkali fignified 
only the ſalt extracted from the aſhes 
of Kali or glaſs- wort; afterwards it 
was uſed. for the ſalts of all plants ex- 
traced in the ſame manner; and as 
theſe. were obſerved ro ferment with 
acids, the term was extended ſo as to 
comprehend all ſubſtances which had 
this effect. Alkalies, or Alkaline ſub- 
Nances, are therefore of various and 
wicely different kinds, Some are ear- 
thy, as quick lime, marble, and ſealed 
earths ; others metalline, as gold, fil- 
ver, tin, &c. others of animal origin, 
as ſhells, bezoars, the calculus. huma- 
nus, &c, and laſtly, all the ſtrong ſal- 
marine plants, as coral, 


Alkalies are either fixed, as ſalt of 


tartar ; or volatile, as ſpirit of harſhorn, 
ſal yolatile, &c, E 
It muſt be obſerved, that no vegeta- 
bles can aftord an alkaline ſalt without 
the ation of, fire ; on the contrary, if 
ſuffered to dry or rot ſpontaneouſly, 


Alkalini Fixi] in medicine, are 
red from, «L and wormwood, . . 


ALX 


Alka- they vaniſh or change their ſorm with - 


t leaving the leaſt fixed alkali behind. 
Of the —— fixed alkalies, 


the moſt common. is that called pots, 


aſh, Ses PoT-azn. 
Fiked ALXALINE. SALTS, [Soles 


Sar of Wos e 

ee | 

Let any quantity of wormwood, either 

freſh gathered or moderately dried, 

be put into an iron pan, and, with 

a gentle fire, reduced into white aſhes, 

Boil theſe with a-fufficient quantity 
of ſpring water, filter the liquor, an 

evaporate it till a dry ſalt is left be- 

hind : this proves of a brown co 


[1 
by ran ſolution, filtration, and 


inſpiſſation, it becomes at length 
pure and white, 


Let the aſhes of wormwood [whick 
the ſhops are uſually ſupplied with 
from the country] be putintoan iron 
pot, or any other convenient veſſel z 
and kept red hot over the fire for ſore 
hours, often ſtirring them, that what 
oily matter remains may be burnt 
out. Then boil the aſhes in water, 
filter the ley thro* paper, and eva- 
porate it till a, dry ſalt remains; 
yu is to be kept in a veſſel cloſe 

pt. 
Aſter the ſame manner a fixt alca- 
line ſalt may be prepared from. all 
thaſe vegetables which yield this 
kind of falt $53 as bean ſtalks, 


broom, &c, [ 


Theſe ſalts are obtained to greater 
advantage from dry plants than from 
green ones; they muſt not however 
be too dry, or too old; for in ſueh 
caſe, they afford but a ſmall quantity 
of ſalt, The fire ſhould be ſo managed, 
as that the ſubject may burn freely, 
yet not burſt into violent flame: this 
aſt circumſtance would greatly leſſen 
the yield of the ſalt ; and a very cloſe 
ſmothering heat would have this effect 
in a greater degree; hence the aſhes. 
of charcoal ſcarce yield any ſalt, hilt 
the wood it was made from, if burnt. 
at firſt in the open air, affords a large 
quantity, | 
If the aſhes are not calcined aſter 
the burning, a confiderable portion of, 
the oil of the ſubjęct remains in them. 
unconſumed : and hence the ſalt turns» 
cut 


A L E 


out Impure, of a brown colour, and 


ſomewhat ſaponaceous. Tachenius, 
Boerhaave, and others, have entertain- 
ed a very high opinion of theſe oily 
 falts, and endeavour as much as poſ- 

dle to retain the oil in them. They 
are nevertheleſs liable to a great in- 


convenience, uncertainty in point of 


ſtrength, and without promiſing any 
advantage to counterbalance it : if the 
common alcalies are required to be 
made milder and leſs acrimonious, 
(which is the only point aimed at in 
the making of theſe medicated ſalts as 
they are called) they may be occaſion- 
ally rendered ſo by ſvitable additions, 
SLT ff TARTAR. 
f Sal Tartari] 
A * Lond. N 
Let any kind of tartar be wrapt up in 
"ſtrong brown paper, firſt made wet, 
or included in a proper veſſel, and 


Expoſed to the fire, that its oil may, 


be burnt out: then boil it in water, 
and ex ſiccate into a ſalt as before, 
—— & Ab nc | 
Wrap up any quantity oſ white tartar 
ian wetted paper, and calcine it in a 
reverberatory furnace till it becomes 
_ exceedingly white, Then diſſolve 
it in warm water, filter the ſolu- 
tion, and evaporate it in a clean 
- 1ron veſſel, till a ſalt is left behind, 
"perſeHly dry, and white as ſnow ; 
hier ving towards the end of the o- 
peration to keep the matter con- 
- tinually ſtirring with an iron ladle, 


to prevent its ſticking to the bottom 


of the veſſel, 

If a ſtronger ſalt of tartar is required, 

let the white ſalt be fuſed in a cru- 

- Cible, with the moſt intenſe degree 
of heat, and reverberated for ſome 
hours, till it has acquired a greeniſh 
or blue colour, 

The white and red ſorts of tartar are 
equally fir for the purpoſe of making 
fixt ſalt; the only difference is, that 
the white affords a ſomewhat larger 
quantity than the other; from ſixteen 
cunces, upwards of four may be ob- 
rained, The uſe of the paper is to 
prevent the ſmaller pieces of the tartar 
from dropping down into the aſh hole, 
through the interſtices of the coals, 


upon firſt injeQing it into the furnace, 


The calcination of the ſalt (if the tar- 
tar was ſufficiently burnt at firit) does 
not increaſe its ſtrength ſo much as is 
ſuppoſed : nor is the greeniſh or blue 


1 
colour any certain mark either of its 
ſtrength, or of its having 'been long 
expoſed, ro a vehement fire : for if the 
crucible is perfectly clean, cloſe cover- 
ed, and has ſtood the fire without 
cracking, the ſalt will turn out white, 
tho' kept fuſed and verberated ever ſs 
long; whilſt, on the other hand, a 
flight accident, or dextrous'manage- 
ment of the proceſs, ſhall in a few mi- 
nutes give the ſalt the colour admired, 
The ſhops were formerly, burthened 
with a great number of theſe faits, 
which are now very judiciouſly reje&- 
ed; thoſe here retained being abun- 
dantly ſufficient to anſwer all the uſe- 
ful purpoſes that can be expected from 
theſe kinds of preparations, All fixt 
alcaline ſalts, from whatever vegetable 
they may be obtained, are nearly one - 
and the ſame thing, and not diſtin- 
guiſhable from each other, at leaſt in 
their effects as medicines ; and hence 
the college of London, in moſt of the 
compoſitions wherein theſe ſorts of 
ſalts are ingredients, allow any fixt al- 
caline ſalt to be made uſe of, | 
Some differences indeed are obſerved 
in them as uſually prepared; but theſe 
depend entirely upon the manner in 
which the proceſs for obtaining them 
is conducted, and not on their being 
produced from different vegetables. 
Thus a variation in the heat by which 
the plant is burnt or calcined, occa- 
ſions a difference in the acrimony of 
the produce : the more veliement' and 
laſting the fire (to a certain degree) 
the more acrid is the ſalt. The cir- 
cumſtances of applying the water kot 
or cod to the aſhes, like w iſe make a 
conſiderable variaticn: boiled water 
takes up more of the earthy parts (and 
of the aily ones, if any remain uncon- 
ſumed) than cold water : and likewiſe 
a kind of neutral ſalt, of à quite diffe- 
rent nature from alcaline ones, though 
frequently found among the aſhes of 
vegetables, eſpecially ſuch as have been 
expoſed for ſome time to the air: whilſt 
cold water extracts from them only the 
pure alcaline falt, unlefs it be ofed- in 
too large à quantity, or ſuffered to 
ſtand too long upon them, © 
\ Theſe falts have an acrimonious fiery 
taſte, They render vegetable oils and 
refins, and animal fats, foluble in Wa- 
ter; and liquefy all the animal juices, 
except milk, Taken into the body, 
they ſtimulate and deterge the ſolids, 
attenuate 
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attenuate the fluids, diſſolve viſcid te- 
nacious matter; and by theſe means, 
open obſtructions of the veſſels, and 
promote all the natural ſecretions. A 
dilute ſolution of them drank in bed, 


generally excites a copious ſweat: by 


walking in che cool air, its action is 
determined to the kidneys: taken for 
ſome time in proper doſes, it proves an 
excellent remedy for coſti veneſs, eſpe- 
cially if a few grains of aloes be occa- 
fionally interpoſed : this medicine has 
an advantage above all the other pur- 
gatives and laxatives, that when the 
complaint is once removed, it is not apt 
to return again. Theſe ſalts are moſt 
ſerviceable in cold phlegmatic habits, 


and where acidities abound in the prime. 


vie: they powerfully abſorb acids, and 
unite with them into mildly aperient 
neutral ſalts. 
nious ſtate of the fluids, where there is 
any inflamation, or a tendency to putreſ- 
cence, they are manifeſtly prejudicial. 
The doſe of theſe ſalts is from two or 
three grains to a dram or more. 
Alkalies, ſuch as pot-aſh, are of 
extenſive uſe in fulling, ſcouring, &c. 
for they diſſolve all kinds of fats and 
greaſy ſubſtances, with which, when 


properly combined, they form a ſub- 
ſtance well known by the name of ſoap. . 


They heighten crimſon and purple co- 
lours, to which they give a bloom of 


Mimitable' beauty; but then it is ex- 


tremely volatile. Dyed filk or wool- 
len, that have been thus heightened, 
may, when faded, be in a great meaſure 
reſtored by applying a weak ſolution 
of pot-aſh, or bullock's gall ; purple or 
violet-coloured ribbons ſhould when 
faded be dipped in a weak ſolution of 
ſalt-petre, | 

Vegetable ſubſtances in general when 
fully impregnated with fixed alkaline 
ſalts never flame; und do not burn at 
all without a continuance of external 
heat; hence ſome have propoſed to 
impregnate wood with them to prevent 
buildings taking fire; but theſe ſalts 
imbibe moiſture fo faſt from the air, 
that the timber would ſeldom be dry. 

We did not at firſt intend to treat 
this ſubje& ſo fully; but as both alka- 
lies and acids are very frequently uſed 
in medicine, and are ſo intimately con- 
netted with our work, we have judged 
it moſt proper to ſubjoin the article 
Acid, 

Vor. I, 


In a colliquated acrimo- ' 


A CI 
ACID, a general name for every 


thing that affects the taſte with ſour- 


neſs. The form under which acids 
moſt commonly appear, is that of a 


tranſparent liquor; though ſolidity is 
This is o. 


rather their natural ſtate, 
ing td their affinity with water; which 
is ſo great, that, when they contain 


but juſt as much of it as is neceſſary to 


conſtitute them ſalts, and conſequently 
have a ſolid form, they rapidly unite 
with that fluid the moment they come 


into contact with it: and, as the air - 
is always loaded with moiſture and 
aqueous vapours,, its contact alone is 


ſufficient to liquify acid ſalts 3 becauſe 
they unite with its humidity, imbibe 
it greedily, and by that means become 
fluid, We therefore fay, they attract 
the moiſture of the air. * This change 


of a ſalt from a ſolid to a fluid ſtate, 


by the ſole contact of the air, is alſo 
called deliquium z ſo that when a falt 
changes in this manner from a ſolid 
into a fluid form, it is ſaid to run per 
deliquium. | 

Acids in general have a great affinity 


with earths: that with which they 


moſt readily unite, is called abſor- 
bent earth, They ſeem to exert no 
action at all upon vitrifiable earths, 
ſuch as ſand, and ſome other kinds, 
at leaſt while they continue in their 
natural ſtate, 


When an acid liquor is mixed with 


an abſorbent earth, - for inſtance with 
chalk, theſe two ſubſtances inſtantly 
unite with ſo much impetuoſity, eſpe- 
cially if the acid liquor be thoroughly 
dephlegmated, that a great ebullition 


is immediately produced, attended with * 


conſiderable hifling, heat, and vapours, 


which riſe the very inſtant of their con 


junction. ö 
From the combination of an acid 
with an abſorbent earth, there ariſes a 
new compound, which ſome chemiſts 
have called ſa/ ſalſum; becauſe the acid, 
by uniting with the earth, loſes its ſour 
taſte, and acquires another, not unlike 
that of the common fea-ſalt uſed in our 
kitchens; yet varying according to the 
different ſorts of acids and earths com- 
bined together. This acid at the ſame 
time loſes its property of turning vege- 
table blues and violet colours, red. 
There are three kinds of Ac1ps pe- 
culiar to the mineral kingdom; the 
vitriolic, __ and marine—theſe 
* r are 


*% 
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are generally called mineral acids. All 
theſe are highly corrpline, inſomuch as 
not to be fafely touched, unleſs largely 
dilated: Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpi- 
rits they raiſe a violent ebullition, with 
a copious diſcharge of noxious fumes ; 
by this addition the acid is dulcified, as 


the Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 


Univerſal or ViTz1oL1c Ac1D is ſo 
called, becauſe it is in fact the acid 
which is moſt uniyerſally diffuſed thro' 
all nature, in waters, in the atmoſphere, 
and in the bowels of the earth. But 
it is ſeldom pure, being almoſt always 
combined with ſome ather ſubſtance. 
That from which we obtain it with 
molt eaſe, and in the greateſt quantity, 
is vitriol : and this is the reaſon, why it 
is called the vitriolic acid, the name by 
which it is generally known. 

When the vitriolic acid contains but 
little phlegm, yet enough to give it a 
fluid form, it is called oil of vitriol. 
If the vitriolic acid contain much 
water, it is then called Spirit of Vi- 
T RIOT. When it does not contain 
enough to render it fluid, and ſo is in 
a ſolid form, it is named. the Icy Oil of 
ViTRIOL. war, 

When oil of vitriol bighly concen- 
trated is mixed with water, Þ gd ruſh 
into union with ſuch impe tuoſity, that 
the moment they touch each other, 
there ariſes a hifling noiſe like that of 
red-hot iron plunged into cold water, 
together with a very conſiderable de- 


gree of heat proportioned to the de- 


gree in which the acid was concen- 
trated. | b * 

If, inſtead of mixing this concen- 
trated acid with water, you only leave 
it expoſed to the air for ſome time, it 
attracts and imbibes the moiſture. Both 
its bulk and its weight are increaſed 
by this acceſſion; [hence it has been 
uſed as an hygrometer] and if it be 
under an icy form, that is, if it be con- 
creted, the phlegm thus acquired will 
ſoon reſolve it into a fluid. 

The addition of water renders the 
vitriolic acid, and indeed all other 
acids, weaker in one ſenſe; that is, 
they leave on the tongue a much faint- 
er taſte of acidity, and are leſs active 
in the ſolution of ſome particular bo- 
dies; but occaſions no change in the 
ſtrength of their affinities; it even, in 
ſome caſes, enables them to diſſolve 
ſeveral ſubſtances, which, when well 
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dephlegmated, they are incapable of 
attacking. * 

The vitriolic acid, combined to the 
point of ſaturation with a particular 
abſorbent earth, the nature of which 
is not yet well known, forms a neu- 
tra] ſalt that chryſtallizes. This ſalt is 
called Alum, and the figure of its chryſ- 
tals is that of an octahegron or ſolid of 
eight ges. 

The vitriolic acid, combined with 
certain earths, forms a kind of neutral 
ſalt called Selenites, which chryſtallizes 
in different forms, according to the 
nature of its earth, There are num 
berleſs ſprings of water impregnated. . 
with difſolyed Selenjres ; but when, once 
this falt is chryſtallized, it is exceeding 
difficult to diſſolve it in water a ſecond 
time. Ae K 

If an alkali be preſented to the ſele- 
nites, or to alum, theſe ſalts will be 
thereby decompoſed ; that is, the acid 
will quit the earths, and join the alkali, 
with which it hath a greater affinity. 
And, from this conjuction of the vitri- 
olic acid with a fixed alla; there re- 
ſults another ſort of neutral ſalt, which 
is called Arcanum duplicatum, Sal de 
duobus, and witriolated Tartar, becauſe 
one of the fixed alkalies moſt in uſe is 
called Salt of Tartar, . | 

From the conjunction of the vitrio- 
lic acid wirh the phlogiſton, ariſes a 
compound called Mineral Supbur; be- 
cauſe it is found perfectly formed in 
the - bowels: of the earth. It is alſo © 
called ſulphur vivum, or ſimply, ſul- 
phur. * | 

N1TRrovs Ac1D, a particular kind 
of acid, which, combined with an al- 
kaline ſalt, forms a body called Nitre. 

The nitrous acid, combined with 
certain abſorbent earths, ſuch as chalk, 
marble, boles, &c. forms neutral ſalts 
which do not chriſtallize ; and which, 
after being dried, run in the air per 
deliguium. De 

All thoſe neutral ſalts, which conſiſt 
of the nitrous acid, joined to an earth, 
may be decompoſed by a fixed alkali, 
with which the acid unites, and deſerts 
the earth; and from this union of the 
nitrous acid with a fixed alkali, reſults a 
new neutral ſalt, which is called Nirre, 
or, San · petre. N | 

The nitrous acid, when thus ſepa- 
rated from its baſis by the vitriolic acid, 
is named Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua for- 
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tis. If it be dephlegmated, or contain 
but little ſuperflous water, it exhales 
in reddiſh yapours ; theſe vapours, being 
condenſed and collected, form a liquor 
of a browniſh yellow, that inceſſantly 
emits vapours of the ſame. colour, 
and of a pungent diſagreeable ſmell. 
Theſe characters have procured it the 
names of ſmoking ſpirit of nitre, and 


\ yellow aqua fortis, This property in 


the nitrous acid, of exhaling vapours, 
ſhews it to be leſs fixed than the 
vitriolic acid; for the latter, though 
ever ſo thoroughly dephlegmated, ne- 
ver yields any vapours, nor has it any 
ſmell. A 58 

Marine Ac1D, or the Acid of Sea 
Salt, an acid obtained ſrom ſuch ſea 
ſalt as is uſed in our kitchens, 

When it is combined with abſorbent 
earths, ſuch as lime and chalk, it forms 
a neutral ſalt that does not chryſtal- 
lize, and, when dried, attrafts the 
moiſture of the air. If the abſorbent 
earth be not fully ſaturated with the 
marine acid, the ſalt thereby formed 
has the properties of a fixed alkali, 
The marine acid, like the reſt, hath 
not ſo great an affinity with earths, as 
with fixed alkalies. | 

When it is combined with the lat- 
ter, 'it forms a neutral ſalt, which 
ſhoots into cubical chryſtals, This ſalt 
is inclined to grow moiſt in the air. 

The acid of fea falt, diſengaged from 
the ſubſtance which ſerved it for a baſis, 
is called Spirit of Salt. , 

From what has been ſaid of the 
union of the acid of ſea-ſalt with a 
fixed alkali, and of the neutral ſalt re- 
ſulting from that combination, it may 
be concluded that this neutral ſalt is 
2 other than the common kitchen 
alt. 

Common ſalt, or the neutral ſalt, 
ormed by the combining the marine 
acid with this particular ſort of fixed 
alkali, has a taſte well known to eve 
body. The figure of its chryſtals 1s 
exactly cubical. It grows moiſt in the 
air, and,, when expoſed to the fire, it 
burſts before it melts, into many little 
fragments, with a crackling noiſe; 
22 is called the decripitation of ſea 

Alt. 
45 Vegetable Ac1ds, are native, as ſor- 
rel, juice of lemons, barberries, and 
other fruits; or produced by fermenta- 
Yon, as tartar, vinegar, and alegar, 
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The medical effects of acide, duly 
diluted and exhibited in proper doſes, 
are, to cool, quench thirſt, and allay 
inordinate motions of the blood. By 
theſe qualities, ip hot bilious tempe- 
raments and inflammatory diſorders, 
they frequently reſtrain immoderate 
hemorrhagies, and promote the natu- 
ral ſecretions; .in ſome kinds of fevers, 
they excite a copious diaphorefis, where 
the warm medicines called alexiphar- 
mac, tend rather to prevent this falu- 
tary diſcharge, | 

Vegetable acids, particularly the na- 
tive juices of certain plants and fruits, 
have ſome degree of a ſaponaceous qua- 
lity ; by means of which they attenuate 
or diffolye viſcid phlegm, and deterge 
the veſſels; and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronical diſorders. Inve- 
terate ſcurvies have ſometimes yielded 
to their continued uſe, eſpecially when 
given in conjunction with medicines 
of the acrid or pungent kind: experi- 
ence has ſhewn that the acrid anti- 
ſcorbutics have much better effects 
when thus managed, than when ex- 
hibited by themſelve; hence in the 
ſcorbutic juices of our diſpenſatories, 
ſeville orange juice is uſefully joined to 
that of the fcurvy-graſs and creſſes. 

The mineral acids inſtantly coagu- 
late blood : the vegetable dilute it, even 
when inſpiſſated or thickened by heat; 
in which ſtate, watery liquors will not 
mingle with it. Hence in ſome fevers, 
where water runs off by the kidneys 
almoſt as pale and infipid as it was 
drank, vegetable acids ſoon render the 
urine of the due colour and quality. 
The mineral acids (the ſpirit of nitre 
in particular) combined with vinous 
ſpirits, have the ſame effect. 

Acids of every kind are prejudicial _ 
in cold, pale, phlegmatic habits, where 
the veſſels are lax, the circulation lan- 


guid, bile deficient, and the power of 


digeſtion weak, In theſe caſes, an 
acid is often generated in the ſtomach, 
from milk and moſt vegetable foods, 
which, whilft it continues in the firſt 
paſſages, occaſions uneaſineſs about the 
ſtomach, flatulencies, ſometimes ęri- 
ping pains of the bowels, vomiting, or 
the cholera morbus. 

The mineral acids are frequently 
uſed to diſcharge iron-moulds,  ink- 
ſpots, &ce but the eſſential ſalts of ve- 
getables, ſuch as lemon, ſortel, &c. is 

C2 | | much 
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much preferable; for the former are 
apt to burn the linen, which the latter 
never do. If any of the mineral acids 
be diluted with water, and then ſprink- 
led upon writing paper, and the paper 
held near the fire, the water will eva- 
porate, and the ſpirit will calcine the 
paper but this effect will not be pro- 
duced by any of the vegetable acids. 
- ALEGAR, a kind of vinegar made 
with malt liquor, Theſe kinds of vi- 
negar are not ſo pure as the wine vine- 
gars, for they contain a large portion 
of a viſcous mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
as is evident from the ropineſs which 
alegar is ſubje& to; hence they are 
prejudicial in ſcorbutic ys, pr where 
lemon-juice, and the beſt wine vinegars, 
are highly ſalutary. 
ALKEKENGI, See WINTER 
CnraRv. 
ALLELU IAH. See Woo Sox T. 
ALLEY, in the New Huſbandry, 
implies the vacant ſpace between the 
outermoſt row of corn on one bed, and 
the neareſt row to it on the next pa- 
rallel bed. See BE p. | 
The practice of the new huſbandry 
has already ſufficiently ſhewn, that too 
narrow alleys would hardly anſwer any 
of the ends for which they are intended 
and, on the other hand, the making 
them too wide is a loſs of ground.— 
About four feet, excluſive of the ſpaces 
or partitions between the rows of corn 
in the beds, is a good middling breadth. 
It is not indeed neceſſary to make 
. the alleys quite ſo wide in good ſoils; 
an intelligent huſbandman will eaſily 
judge what breadth is moſt proper, 
ut what greatly merits the attention 
of every one, and ought never to be 
loſt ſight of, is, that wide alleys are 
more eafily and much better ftirred 
than thoſe which are narrower: for 
when an alley is wide, the large fur- 
row in the middle of it may be cut 
deep, there being then fufficient room 
to turn the earth over towards the 
rows; while, on the other hand, the 
earth, in too narrow alleys, cannot be 
ſtirred deep enough, nor can room be 
found for what is turned over out of the 
furrowe, without danger of burying great 
part of the rows. 
We will, therefore, ſuppoſe the ge- 
1 neral breadth of the alleys to be about 
i | four feet; but the whole of that breadth 
l is not to be ploughed or ſtirred, either 
f with the plough or cultivator, as ſoon 
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as the field is ſown, Neither of theſe 
inſtruments ought to go too near the 
rows of corn, for fear of rooting up the 
lants; but a ſlip of earth, about fix 
inches wide, ſhould be left untouched 
on the outfide of each bed; by which 
means the part of the alley that is 
to be ftirred, will be reduced to the 
breadth of three feet; and even that is 
leſſened in the firſt ploughing before 
winter by a deep furrow, which is 
then cut cloſe to, and all along thoſe 
ſix inch flips, and the earth taken out 
of each furrow is thrown into the 
great furrow in the middle of the al- 
ley, which it ſerves to fill and arch up. 
Theſe two fide furrows make together 
a breadth of about eighteen inches, 
and conſequently leave, in the middle 
of the alley, a breadth of about eighteen 
inches more, on which is heaped up 
the earth thrown ont of the two fur- 
rows: and thus the alleys remain all 
the winter. 
The firſt hoeing in the ſpring ſhould 
turn the earth, heaped up in the mid-" 
dle of the alleys, back towards the 
rows of corn. The two furrows that 
were opened before winter are then 
filled up, . and a new one is cut in the 
middle of the alley. 
To perform the firſt hoeing with 
the common plough, which may be very 
eaſily done, two turns of that inſtru- 
ment will be requiſite, namely, one 
on each ſide of the alley, as near as 
poſſible to the beds. But as theſe two 
turns will not be always ſufficient to 
form the furrow perfectly, a great deal 
of earth frequently remaining between 
it and the bed, a third turn of the 
2 becomes often neceſſary; and 
ometimes a fourth, to hollow the mid - 
dle furrow as it ought to be. 

If this work be performed with the 
cultivator with two muuld-boards, the 
inſtrument muſt be placed in the 
middle of the alley, and the horſes in 
one of the two furrows. The ſhare 
will eaſily enter a great depth into the 
earth, which was laid there by the laſt 
hoeing before winter: and as the hor- 
ſes advance, that great ridge of earth 
will be Civided into two parts, which 
will be turned over into, and fill up 
the furrows that were made before 
winter, on each fide of the alley cloſe 
to the beds, See the article CuL- 
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Thus the great furrow in the middle 
of the alley will be opened, and the 
whole operation performed by one 
turn of the cultivator. The earth thus 
turned over will be thoroughly ſtirred, 


and ſo much time and labour will be 


ſaved by this method, that the farmer 
may eaſily afford one or two ftirrings 
more in the ſummer, which will 
always be of great ſervice. M. de 
Cbateau vieux. 

ALLEzy, in gardening, implies a ſtrait 
walk bounded on both ſides with trees 
or ſhrubs, and commonly covered with 
gravel or graſs. 

An alley is diſtinguiſhed from a path, 
by being broad enough for two perſons 
to walk a-breaſt, whereas a path is 
ſuppoſed to admit of only one at a time; 
but if an alley be wider than ten or 
twelve feet, it-may, with more propri- 


_ © ety, be called a walk. 


Covered ALLEY, is that where the 
trees on each fide meet at the top, ſo 
as to form a ſhade, $ ' 

ALL-GOOD. See EncL1sx HII 
Mracuxx. 

ALL-HEAL, [Panacis] is only to 
be met with in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, the preſent pharmacy taking no 
notice of it. 


Clowns ALT-H ATL, [ Panax Coloni] 


2 weed uſed by the common country 
le with ſucceſs in freſh wounds. 

ALL-SPICE, Jamaica Pepper. See 
Prrrrx. | 

ALLUVION, [ AlluvisJ among ci- 
vilians, denote the gradual increaſe of 
lands, along the ſea ſhore, or on the 
banks of rivers. This when flow and 
imperceptible, is deemed a lawful acqui- 
ſition; but when a conſiderable 1 
of land is torn away at once by the vio- 
lence of the current, and joined to a 
neighbouring: eſtate, it may be claimed 
again by the former owner. 

ALMIGGIM WOOD, in ſcripture, 
is thought to be the Indian pine-tree, 
which being exceedingly light, and of a 
deautiful white colour, was greatly 
eſteemed for making muſical inſtru- 
ments. 

ALMOND TREE, [ Amygdalus] is 
generally cultivated in gardens for the 
beauty of its flowers. Theſe often ap- 
pear in February, when the ſpring is 
forward; but if froſt comes on after 
the flowers appear, their beauty will 


be of ſhort duration, and in thoſe 
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ſeaſons few almonds are produced, 


whereas when the trees do not flower 


till late in March, they ſeldom fail to 
bear plenty of fruitz many of which 
will be very ſweet, and fit for the table 
when green, but they will not keep 
long. - 

Almond-trees are propagated by ino- 
culating a bud of theſe trees into a 
plum, almond, or peach-ſtock, in the 
month of July. The next ſpring, when 
the buds ſhoot, you may train them up, 
either for ſtandards, or ſuffer them to 
grow for half ſtandards, according to 
your own fancy. 

The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe 
trees, if for dry ground, is in October, 
as ſoon as the leaves begin to decay; 
but for a wet ſoil, February is much pre- 
ferable : obſerve always to bud upon 
plum-ſtocks for wet grounds, and on 
almond or peach-ſtocks for dry. 

Bitter ALMonDs and Sweet Ar- 
MONDs, [ Anygdalæ Amar et Dulces] 
The almond is a flattiſh kernel, of a 
white colour, covered with a thin 
browniſh ſkin; of a ſoft ſweet taſte 
or a diſagreeable bitter one, The ſkins 
of both ſorts are unpleaſant, and co- 
vered with an acrid powdery ſubſtance : 
they are very apt to become rancid by 
keeping, and to be preyed on by a kind 
of inſet, which eats- out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to appearance 
entire. The fruits which afford theſe 
kernels, is the produce of a tree greatly 
reſembling the peach, called by C B. 
amydalus ſativa. The eye diſtinguiſhes 
no difference betwixt the trees which. 
produce the ſweet and bitter almonds, 
or betwixt the kernels themſelves: one 
and the ſame tree has by a difference 
in the culture afforded ſometimes one 
ſort and ſometimes the other. h 

Both ſorts of almonds yield on ex- 

flion a large quantity of oil, which 

as no ſmell or any particular taſte : 
this oil ſeparates likewiſe upon boiling 
the almonds in water, and is gradually 
colleted on the ſurface: on tritura- 
tion with water, it unites therewith, 
by the mediation of the other matter 
of the almond, and forms an unctuous 
milky liquor. Sweet almonds are of 
greater als in food than as medicines ; 
but they do not ſeem to afford much 
nouriſhment, and when eaten in ſub- 
ſtance are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs 
thoroughly comminuted, They are 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed, on account af their ſoft unc- 
tuous quality, to obtund acrimonious 
Juices in the prime viz; peeled ſweet 
almonds, eaten fix or eight at a time, 
ſometimes give preſent relief in the 
ſoda. Bitter almonds have been found 
poiſonous to dogs, and ſundry other 
animals; and a water diftilled from 
them, when. made of a certain degree 


of ſtrength, has had like effects. Ne- 


vertheleſs, eaten, they appear innocent 
to men, and have been not unfre- 
2 exhibited as medicines: Boer- 

ve recommends them in ſubſtance as 
diuretics which heat moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured upon 
in acute diſeaſes. The oils obtained by 
expreſſion from both ſorts of almonds 
are in their ſenſible qualities the ſame. 
The general virtues of theſe oils are, 
to blunt acrimonious humours, and to 
foften and relax the ſolids : hence their 
uſe internally, in tickling coughs, heat 
of urine, pains and inflammations; 
and externally in tenſion and rigidity 
of particular parts. The milky ſolu- 
tions of almonds in watery liquors, 
commenly called emulſions, contain the 
oil of the ſubject, and participate in 
ſome degree of the emmollient vistue 
thereof; but have this advantage above 
the pure oil, that they may be given 
in acute or inflammatory diſorders, 


- without danger of the ill effets which 
the oil might ſometimes produce; 
| fince emulſions do not turn rancid or 
acrimonious by heat, as all the oils of 


this kind in a little time do. Several 
unctuous and refinous ſubſtances, of 
themſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be eafily 
mixed with it, into the form of an 
emulſion; and are thus excellently fitted 
for exhibition. In this form, camphor 


and the refinous purgatives may be 


commodiouſly exhibited. ' 
African ALMond, Brabejum] This 

is by ſome called the Ethiopian Almond, 

and is a native of the country about 


the Cape of Good Hope, where it 


grows to be a middliag- ſize tree; but 
in Europe it ſeldom exceeds eight or 
nine feet in height; for it is too tender 
to live through the winter in the open 


air. 


As this plant is very difficult to pro- 
pagate, it is very ſcarce in Europe. It 
may be propagated, though with diffi- 
culty, by making layers in April, juſt 
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as the plants are beginning to ſhoot, 
obſerving always to make the layers of 
the former year's ſhoots, and to lit 
them at a joint, as is prall in laying 
carnations. 

The plants will require a good 
green-houſe in winter; but in ſummer 
will bear the open air in a ſheltered 
ſituation, When they arrive at a pro- 
per age, they will produce flowers in 
the ſpring, which are of a pale colour, 
inclining to white, and will then make 
a pretty variety among other exotics in 
the green-houſe. | 

Dwary ALMONDS, [| Perfica.] two 
ſorts, ope with fingle flowers, and the 
other with double. * 

They make a very agreeable variety 
amongſt low flowering trees in wilder- 
neſs walks, The ſingle ſort flowers in 
the beginning of April, and the double 
a fortnight later. They may be bud- 
ded upon almond ſtocks, or propagated 
by layers; they will alſo take upon plum 
ſocks, but thengghey will be apt to 
canker, eſpecially the double ſort, which 
is tenderer than the other. 
 ALMUG-TREE, in ſcripture, is 
underſtood to be a gummy oily ſort of 
tree, . and particularly that which pro- 
duces gum arabic. 

ALOA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſ- 
tival kept in honour of Ceres by the 
huſbandmen, and ſuppoſed to reſemble 
our harveſt-home. | 

ALOE, [Agave, Americana muri- 
cata.] Common American Aloe. Mr. 
Miller enumerates eight ſpecies; but 
the common great American Aloe deſerves 
the moſt particular notice. 

It has long been preſerved in the 
Engliſh gardens, where, of late years, 
there have been ſeveral of the plants in 
flower, where they make a fine” ap- 
pearance, and continue a long time in 
beauty, if they are protected from the 
cold in autumn; for in favourable 
ſeaſons there will be a ſucceſſion of new 
flowers for near three months, If the 
plant is vigorous, the ſtem will riſe 


upwards of twenty feet high, and 


branch out on every fide towards the 
top, ſo as to form a kind of pyramid z 
the ſlender ſhoots being garniſhed with 
greeniſh yellow flowers which | ſtand 
erect, and come out in thick cluſters at 
every joint. 5 
It has been generally believed that 
this plant does not flower till it is an 
| hundred 
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hundred years old; but this is a miſ- 
take; the time of its flowering depends 


on its growth, which will be faſter or 


flower according to the warmth of the 
climate. There is a'variety of this ſort 
with ftriped leaves, which is now 
pretty common in the Engliſh gardens. 

It is an hardy plant, and has been 
known to live in the open air for ſome 
years in mild ſeaſons; but ſevere win- 
ters always prove fatal, unleſs it is. 
then ſheltered. Tt may be propagated 


by offsets, which it puts out in great 


plenty. Theſe ſhould be planted in 
pots filled with light ſandy earth, and 
houſed in winter; and during that ſea- 
ſon have but little water. In ſummer 
they may be expoſed to the open air, 
but again houſed in winter. 

There is another fort nearly reſem- 
bling this, called the Great, American 
Alce, which has lately flowered in Eng- 
land. The principal difference is, the 
leaves are narrower towards their ex- 
tremity, and of a paler colour; the ſtem 
does not rife ſo high, nor does it branch 
in the ſame manner, but the flowers 
are collected into a cloſe head at the 
topz they are however of the ſame 
ſhape and colour, 

Moſt of the aloes are too tender to 
be preſerved through the winter, un- 
leſs they are placed in a warm ftove ; 
nor will they thrive in ſummer, if ſet 
abroad in the open' air. They ſhould 


be watered gently twice a week in 


warm weather, for if they are watered 
freely, their leaves will ſoon be infeſted 
with inſects, and their roots decay. 
They ſhould be ſhifted into freſh earth 
every ſummer, butr*the' pots muſt not 
be large, for unleſs the roots are con- 
fined the plant will not thrive. 

African Atto, [Aletriz] of which 
there are four ſpecies; but two only, 
viz. the Guinea Aloe and the Tru Aloe, 
feem worth preſerving. They are ten- 
der plants, and muſt be placed in the 
ſtove all the year, admitting a free air 
in warm weather. 

ALOE, of which Mr. Miller reckons 
twenty-three different ſpecies. Tt 
would greatly exceed our limits to fol- 
low him through the deſcription of 
ſo many ſorts ; we ſhall therefore con- 
tent ourſelves with giving a few direc- 


. tions for their propagation and culture, 


The ſoil in which they thrive beſt is 
one half freſh light earth from a com- 
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mon (and if the turf is taken with it 
and rotted it will be much better) ; the 
reſt ſhould be equal parts of White ſea 
ſand and fifted lime rubbiſn; mix theſe 
together fix'or ſeven months before it 
is uſed, obſerving to turn it often. 

Moft of the Aloes are increaſed by 
offsets, which ſhould be taken from” 
the mather plant about the middle of 
July, {the time when the plants ſhould 

ſhifted} and put into very ſmall pots; 
but if in taking the ſuckers off, you 
obſerve the part which joined the mo- 
ther root to be moiſt, you ſhould let 
them lie out of the ground in a ſhady 
dry place for about a week, otherwiſe 
they will be ſubje& to rot. N 

After planting, place them in a ſhady 
dry place for a fortnight, when the ten- 
der ſorts may be removed to a moderate 
hot bed, obſerving to ſhade the glaſſes 
in the middle of the day, to give them 
a very free air. Towards the middle 
of Auguſt begin to harden them by 
taking off the glaſſes in good weather, 
and by raifing them with props 3 and 
towards the end of September they may 
be removed into the houſe. 

The African Aloes for the moſt part 
afford plenty of ſuckers; but thoſe that 
do not muy be propagated by taking 
off the under leaves and laying them 
to dry for about ten days, and then 
planting and managing them in all re- 
ſpeRs like the offsets ; the beſt ſeaſon 
for this is in June. 

The middle of July is a proper ſea- 
ſon to ſhift the plants into other pots. 
This muſt be done with great care, 
remembering to put a few ſtores at the 
bottom of the pot that the ſuperfluous 
moiſture may drain off, Water them 
gently, and ſet them in a ſhady place 
for three weeks. a 

Toward the latter end of September 
remove them into the houſe again, and 
let them have as much free open air as 
poſſible, but guard againſt cool nights. 
Thoſe plants which are placed in a 
ſtove will require to be watered once a 
week great part of the winter, while 
thoſe in the green-houſe ſhould not be 
watered oftener than once a month. 

The tender ſorts muſt conſtantly re- 
main in the ſtove, or in ſammer be 
removed to an airy glaſs caſe, but 
muſt be protected from rain and cold. 
With this management the plants will 
thrive and increaſe, and ſuch of them 

as 
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as uſually flower may be expected to 
produce them in beauty at their ſeaſons. 

ALOE, or ALOES, is the inſpiſſated 
juice of certain plants of the ſame 
name. The ancients diſtinguiſhed two 
ſorts of Aloes; the one was pure and 
of a yellowiſh colour, inclining to 
red, reſembling the colour of liver, 
and thence named hepatic; the other 
was full of impurities, and hence ſup- 
poſed to be only the droſs of the better 
kind. At preſent various ſorts are 
met with in the ſnops; which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed either from the places, from 
the ſpecies of the plants, or from ſome 
difference in the juices themſelves. 
Theſe may be all ranged in three 
elaſſes: 

(1) ALOE SocoronI NA. Socoto- 
rine Aloes, brought from the iſland of 
Socotora in the Indian ocean, wrapt in 
ſkins; it is obtained from the aloe ſuc- 
cotorina anguſtifolia ſpinoſa, flore pur pu- 
reo, Breyn & Commelin. This fort is the 
pureſt of the three: it is of a gloſſy 
ſurface, clear, and in ſome degree pel- 
lucid ; in the lump, of a yellowiſh red 
colour, with a purple caſt; when re- 
duced to a powder, of a bright golden 
colour. It is hard and friable in the 
winter, ſomewhat pliable in ſummer, 
and grows ſoft betwixt the fingers, Its 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but inſufficient to 
prevent its being diſagreeable: The 
ſmell is not very unpleaſant, and ſome- 
what reſembles that of myrrh. 

(2) Aro HETATICA. Hepatic, 
Barbadoes, China, or common Aloes ; 
the juice of the aloe C. B. alo vera wul- 
garis, Munting. Hepatic aloes is not ſo 
clear and bright as the foregoing ſort: 
it is alſo of a darker colour, more com- 
pact texture, and for the moſt part 
dryer. Its ſmell is much ſtronger and 


more diſagreeable : the taſte intenſely 


bitter and nauſeous, with little or no- 


thing of the fine aromatic flavour of 


the Socotorine.— The beft hepatic aloes 
come from Barbadoes in large gourd 
ſhells; an inferior ſort of it (which is 
generally ſoft and clammy) is brought 
over in caſks, * 
(3) Aro CABALLINA., Guinea, 
fetid, caballine, or horſe aloes; the 
produce of the aloe Guinenſis cabilina vul- 
ari fimilis, ſed tota maculata, Commelin. 
his ſort is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
both the foregoing; by its ſtrong rank 
ſmell; although, in other reſpects, it 


injurious, 
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agrees pretty much with the hepatic, - 
and. is not unfrequently ſold in its 
ſtead. Sometimes the caballine Moes 
is prepared ſo pure and bright, as not 
to be diſtinguiſhable by the eye even 
from the Socotorine ; but its offenſive 
ſmell, which it cannot be diveſted of, 
readily betrays it. 
All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in pure 
ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof ſpirit 
diluted with half its weight of water ; 
the impurities only being left. They 
diſſolve alſo by the aſſiſtance of heat 
in water alone ; but as the liquor grows 
cold, the reſinous part ſubſides, the 
gummy remaining united with the wa- 
ter. The hepatic aloes are found to 
contain more reſin and leſs gum than 
the ſocotorine, and this than the ca- 
balline. The reſins of all the forts, 
purified by ſpirit of wine, have but little 
ſmell: That obtained from the ſoco- 
torine has ſcarce any perceptible taſte ; 
that of the hepatic a flight bitteriſh 
reliſh, and the refin of the caballine 
a little more of the aloetic flavour. The 
gummy extracts of all the forts are leſs 
diſagreeable than the crude aloes : The 
extract of ſocotorine aloes has very little 
ſmell, and is in taſte not unpleaſant; |, 
that of the hepatic has a ſomewhat 
ſtronger ſmell, but is rather more 
agreeable in taſte than the extract of 
the ſocorotine: The gum of the ca- 
balline retains a conſiderable ſhare of 
the peculiar rank ſmell of this ſort of 
aloes, but its taſte is not much more 
unpleaſant than that of the extracts 
made from the two other ſorts. 
Alves is a ſtimulating cathartjc bit- 
ter: If given in ſo large a Uſe a to 
urge effectually, it often oetaſions an 
irritation about the anus, and fome- 
times a diſcharge of blood. Small 
doſes of it frequently repeated, not 
only cicanſe the prime vie, but like- 
wiſe attenuate and diſſolve viſcid juices 


in the remoter parts, warm the habit, 
quicken the circulation, and promote 


the uterine and hzmorthoidal fluxes, 


This medicine is particularly ſervice- 
able to perſons of a phlegmatic tempe- 
rament and ſedentary life, and where the 
ſtomach is oppreſſed and weakened : 
In dry bilious habits, aloes proves 
immoderately heating the 
blood, and inflaming the bowels.— 
This juice is likewiſe, on account 'of 
its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to kill worms, 
either taken internally, or applied in 

piaiſters, 


re 
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plaiſters to the umbilical region. It is 
alſo celebrated for reſtraining external 
hemorrhaiges, cleanſing and healing 
wounds and ulcers. 

The ancients. exhibited aloes in 
much larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
dram or a dram for gently looſening 
the belly; and three drams when in- 
tended to have the full effect of a 
cathartic. But modern practice rarely 
exceeds a ſcruple, and limits the great- 
eſt doſe to two ſcruples : For the com- 
mon purpoſes of this medicine, ten or 
twelve grains are ſufficient; taken in 
theſe quantities, it acts as a gentle ſti- 
mulating eccoprotic, capable of re- 
moving, if duly continued, very obſti- 
nate obſtructions. \ 

Some are of opinion, that the pur- 
gative virtue of aloes reſides entirely 
in its reſin ; but experience has ſhewn, 
that the pure reſin has little or no pur. 
gative qualityz and that the gummy 
part, ſeparated from the refinous, acts 
more powerfully than crude aloes. If 
the aloes indeed be made to undergo 
long coction in the preparation of the 
gummy extract, its cathartic power 
will be conſiderably leſſened, not from 
the ſeparation of the reſin, but from 
an alteration made in the juice itſelf 
by the heat. The ftrongeſt vegetable 
cathartics become mild by a like treat- 
ment, without any remarkable ſepa- 
ration of their parts.——Socotorine 
aloes, as formerly obſerved, contains 
more gummy matter than the hepatic; 
and hence it is likewiſe found to purge 
more, and with greater irritation. The 
firſt ſort therefore is moſt proper where 
a ſtimulus is required. As for promo- 
ting or exciting the menſtrual flux; 
whilſt the latter is better calculated to 
act as a common purge. The vulnerary 
and balſamic virtues of this juice 
reſide chiefly in the reſin ; and hence 
the hepatic aloes, which is moſt reſi - 
nous, is found moſt ſerviceable in ex- 
ternal applicatious. Ae 

Aroxs-Woos, | Agallochum, Lignum 
Alaes, Ayn 
different conjectures concerning this 

lant, but no ſatisfactory account of 

t has hitherto appeared. Authors 
diſtingyiſh ' ſeveral ſorts of agallo- 
chum, molt of which are ſtrangers to 
Europe, That which comes to us is 
in little hard ponderous pieces, of a 
e colour, with ſeveral 

9. 1. 


here have been 
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black or purple veins. It has a bit - 
teriſh aromatic taſte, and a fragrant 
ſmell, eſpecially if reduced to pow- 
der, or ſet on fire. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it affords a very fragrant eſſential 
oil, but in ſmall quantity: Digeſted 
in reQified ſpirit, it yields an elegant 
tincture which loſes nothing valuable 
in being evaporated to the confiſtence 
of an extract.  Agallochum is at pre- 
ſent of very little uſe in medigine, and 
rarely to be met with in the ſhops 1 If 
it could be eafily procured, it bids fair 
to be a very uſeful cordial: Hoffman 
reatly recommends in this intention 
the diſtilled oil and fpirituous tinRure 3 
and eſteems a mixture of this laſt with 
tincture of ſteel an excellent corrobo- 
rant, 

ALP, a name given to the bullfinch. 
in ſome part of England, 

ALPINIA. This plant is a native of 
the Weſt-Indles, where it naturally 
grows in moiſt places. I: is cultivated - 
like ginger. See GixGER. 

ALUCO, in natural hiſtory, a name 
by which ſome authors call the com- 
mon white owl. f 

ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, pro- 
perly denotes one of thoſe waxen cells, 
whereof the combs in bee-hives con - 
fiſt, See BEI. | 

AMEL-CORN. The ſame with 
Spelt. See SyzLT, 5 

AMARANTH, or FLowzz Gzn- 
TLE [ Amarantbus.] A genus of very 


beautiful plants cultivated in gardens. 


There are many ſpecies of this plant, 
but the three following are the prin- 
cipal generally cultivated, 1. Amaran- 
thus tricolor, 2. Amaranthus bicolor, 3. 
Flower Gentle, with 4 and 

long cylindrical ſpikes, com 
called —— F. — 5 _ 

The firſt ſort has been long culti- 
vated in gardens for the beauty of its 
variegated leaves, which are of three 
colours, viz. green, yellow, and red; 
theſe are very elegantly mixed, and 
when the plants are in full vigour, the 
leaves are large, and cloſely ſet from 
the bottom to the top of the ſtalk, and 
the branches form a ſort of pyramid; 
ſo. that there is not a more beautiful 
pms than this, When it is in its full 
uſtre. | 

The ſecond ſort has been introduced 
into the Engliſh gardens much later 
than the firſt ſpecies. It grows to the 
ſame height with the former, and 
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m the wings of the ſtalks, and alſo 

in cluſters it / 

aa they are of a bright colour, 
two feet and à half leng. 

© Theſe plants muſt be ſown on a hot 
bed in February, or the beginning of 

Mare 


at fartheſt; and in about a fort- 


night's time, if the beds be in good 
temper, the plants will riſe; when 
you muſt prepare another, bed covered 
with good, rich, light earth, about 
four fingers thick. As ſoon as this bed 
is in proper temper to receive the young. 
plants, you ſhould raiſe them up with 
your finger, ſo as not to break, off the 
tender roots, and prick them into your 
new hot-bed, about four inches diſtant 
every way, giving them a gentle water- 


ing.to ſettle the earth to their roots; 
bu y 


in doing this be very cautious not, th, 


to bear your young plants down to the 
ground by haſty watering, for. they 
rarely riſe' again, at leaſt ſo as ta reco- 
ver their for er ſtrength. When your 
plants are oy rooted, and begin, 
to grow, you muſt oþſerye to give them 
air every day, more or leſs, to prevent 
their drawing up too faſt, which weak⸗ 
ens the ſtems. | | 
In about three weeks or a month's 
time theſe,plants will haye grown, ſo 
as to ſtand in need of another hot-bed, 
which ſhould be of a moderate tem- 
perature, and covered with the ſame rich 
rth about fix inches thick, into which 
ey ſhould be removed; obſerving to 
take them up with as much earth 
ce their roots as poſſible, and plant 
em ſeven or eigbt inches diſtant 
very Way, a ſome, water to 
e the earth, about their roots: and 
keep them thaded in the heat of the 
ay, until they, hape taken freſ root, 
aal de ſure to refreſh 8 gently, 
with water, and give. them air in pra- 
gprrion to the heat of the weather, co. 
ering' the glaſſes every night with 
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mats, left the cold chill your bed, and 
ſtop the growth of the plants, 

In the beginning of May you muſt 
provide another hot-bed, which ſhould 
be covered with a deep frame, that 
your plants may have room to grow. 
Upon this hot-bed you muſt ſet as 
many pots as can ſtand within the 
compaſs of the frame; theſe pots muſt 
be piled with good rich earth, & the ca- 
vities between each pot filled up with 
any common earth, to prevent the heat 
of the bed from evaporating, and filling 
the bed with noxious ſteams; then 
take up your plants from the former 
hot-bed, with as much earth as poſſi. 
ble about their roots, and place each 
fingle plant in the middle of one of the 
pots, filling the pot up with the rich 
ay „and ſettle it cloſe to the roots 
of the plant with your hands; water 
them gently as before, and ſhade them 
in he Road of the day from the violence 
of the ſun, by covering the glaſſes with 
mats: refreſh them often with water, 
and give them, plenty, of ajr in the day 

In about three weeks more theſe 
plants will have obtained a conſiderable 
ſize and ſtrength, fo, that you muſt now 
raiſe the glaſſes very, much in the day 


time: and when the air is ſoft, and 


e ſun is clouded, draw off the glaſſes, 
and expoſe them to the open air, re- 
peating it as often as the weather will 
permit, which will harden them by 


degrees to be removed abroad into the 


places where they are to remain the 
whole ſeaſon, which ſhould-not be done 
till the firſt week in July, when the air 
is ſoft, and in a gentle ſhower of rain. 

Let them be ſer firſt near the ſhelter 
of a hedge for two. or three days, 
where they may be ſcreened from the 
violence of the ſun, and ſtrong winds, 
to which they muſt be inured 'by de- 
grees. Theſe plants, when grown'to 
a good ſtature, pexſpire very freely, and 
muſt be every day refreſhed with wa- 
ter, if. the weather prove hot and dry; 
otherwiſe they will ſtint, and never 
produce fo large leaves, as thoſe which 
are ſcilfully treated. 

There is another ſpecies called, the 
Tree Amaranth, which is directed by 
the college to be uſed in medicine. 

AMARANTH, [CelyfiaJof which there 
are four ſpecies: one of which, is the 
Creſted Amaranth, which is well known 
by the name Cockſcomb, T 
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They are raiſed from the ſeeds ſoun 
ou a hot-bed about the beginning of 
March, and afterwards managed like 
the preceding article. In the beginning 
of September, the amaranths will have 
perfected their ſeed, when you mult 
ſelet the largeſt and moſt beautiful 
but leaſt branch ng plants of each king 
for ſeed ; remove them under ſhelter 
till the ſeed is maturely oma In 
gathering the ſeed you mult be parti- 
cularly cautious to chuſe thoſe ſeeds 
which are in the middle of the plume, 
for though they may be few, yet they 
are far ſuperior. to thoſe on the fide 
branches, or neck of the plume, 

AMARANTHOI DES. Gross- 
AMARANTH, . of which 
three ſpecies are enumerated, 1. The 
Globe Amaranth, with large purple 
heads; 2. Gomphrena, with an erect 
ftalk, and an uninterrupted ſpike of 
flowers; 3. Perennial Globe Ama» 
ranth, with radiated ſtraw-coloured 
flowers. 
| The firſt grows naturally in India, 
but has for many years'been cultivated 
in the European gardens. There are 
two varieties of this ſorts one with fine 
bright purple heads, the other has white 
or ſilver heads; theſe never alter, ſo 
that they are permanent varieties, tho? 
in other reſpects they differ not. 
theſe flowers are gathered before they 
are too much faded, they pill retain 
their beauty for nA yl : hence 
they are calied Everlaſting ; they are 
uſed in Portugal to adorn their churches 
in the winter. The ſeeds ripen late in 
autumn, and the plants decay ſoon 

ere | 

The ſecond ſort has much ſlenderer 
ſtalks than the firſt, but grows taller z 
the leaves are ſmaller, but of the ſame 
ſhape; the flowers are ſmall and of a 
pale purple colour. 

The flowers of the third ſort are of 
a pale ftraw colour, fo make no great 
appearance; nor will the feeds always 
ripen in England, though the plants 
will live two or three years in a ſtove. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts are pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeed on a good 
hot-bed, in the beginning of March ; 
when the plants are half an inch or an 
inch high, they muſt be tranſplanted 
to another hot-bed, for.a month or 
five weeks, when they muſt be re- 
moved into ſmall pots, placed on anv- 
ther hot-bed and * with light 
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earth; when the plants have filled thefe 


ts with their roots, they muſt be put 
into larger pots, that ſhould be placed 
in another gentle hot - bed; this treat- 
ment will bring the plants to flower 
more early, and can, 59 to grow 
larger than when they are placed 
abroad. In the beginning of July; the % 
plants may be inured to bear the opt 
air, and may ſoon after be remove 
and intermixed with other annual 
plants in the pleaſure-garden ; but it 
ill be proper to, keep of t or two 
ſheltered for ſeed, becauſe thoſe ex- 
poſed to the open air ſeldom produce 
good ſeeds, eſpecially if the àutumn 
proves wet or cold. 4 WY | 
AMBER-TRE nt boſpbermum "] 
Male and Female Amber Free, Theſe 
plants are preſerved in curious gardens, 
and may eaſily be propagated by cut» 
tings (during the ſummer months) 
which ſhould be planted in borders of 
light earth; and in about fix week 
time, they ſhould be taken up an 
planted in pots; and about och 
removed into the conſervatory. ft 
plants muſt frequently be renewed with 
cuttings, ſor the old ones ſeldom laft 
more than four years. 8 
Its chief beauty is its ſmall ever- 
green leaves, which, when rubbed be · 
tween the fingers, emit a fragrance 
reſembling. amber. C 
AMBERVALIA, a ceremony prac- 
tiſed by the ancient Romans, in-order 
to procure from the gods a happy har- 
veſt, - 8 N 
This ceremony conſiſted of à pro- 
ceſſion in which the victims were con- 
ducted thrice 2 the corn fields be- 
fore they were ſacrificed, , Twelve 
priefts walked at the head of the pro- 
ceſſion, which conſiſted of all the 
neighbouring inhabitants, every one 
being crowned with leaves of oak, and 
finging hymas in honour of Ceres, the 
goddeſs of corn. a 
AMBLE, a peculiar kind of pace 
wherein a horſe's two legs of the ſame 
ſide move at the ſame time. ? 
In this pace the horſe's legs move 
nearer the ground than in the walk, 
and, at the ſame time, are more ex- 
tended : but what is more ſingular in 
it is, that the two legs of the ſame fide, 
for inſtance, the off hind and fore legs, 
move at the ſame time; and then the 
two near legs, in making another ſtep, 
move at once; the motion being per- 
: u med 
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formed in this alternate manner. So 
that the two ſides are alternately with- 
out ſupport, or any equilibrium be- 
tween the one and the other, which 
. muſt neceſſarily prove very fatiguing 
to the horſe, being obliged to ſupport 
himſelf in a forced oſcillation, by the 
rapidity of a motion, in which his 
feet are ſcarcely off the ground. For 
if in the amble he lifted his feet as in 
the trot, or even in a walk, the oſcil- 
lation would be ſuth, that he could 
not avoid falling on his fide, and it is 
only by keeping his feet very near the 
ground, and by the quick alternate 
motion, that he ſupports himſelf in this 
pace, in which the hind leg is not only 
to move at the ſame time with the fore 
leg of the ſame fide, but alſo to gain 
on it, or touch the ground a foot, or 
a foot and a half, beyond the ſpot 
where the latter grounded. The fur- 
ther the hind-leg extends beyond the 
place where the fore-leg grounded, the 
better the horſe ambles, and the whole 
motion is proportionably faſter. Thus 
the whole difference between the am- 
ble and the trgt confiſts in this, that 
the two legs moving together in the 
latter are in a diagonal pofition, where- 
as, in the former, the two legs of the 
ſame fide move together. 

This pace, which is very fatiguing 
to the horſe, is very eaſy to the rider. 
It has not the roughneſs of the trot, 
which is cauſed by the reſiſtance of the 
fore-leg, at the lifting up of the hind ; 
becauſe, in the amble, this fore leg is 
lifted up at the ſame time with the 
hind-leg of the ſame fide 3 whereas in 
the trot the fore-leg of the ſame fide is 
at reſt, and reſiſts the impulſe during 
the whole time that the hind-leg is in 
motion. 

They who are ſkilled in horſeman- 
ſhip tell us, that horſes which naturally 
amble, never trot, and that they are a 
great deal weaker than others, Colts, 
indeed, very often move in this man- 
ner, eſpecially when they exert them- 
ſelves, and are not ſtrong enough to 
trot or gallop, Moſt good horſes, 
which have been over-worked, and on 
the decline, are alſo obſerved volunta- 
ribly to amble, when forced to a mo- 

tion ſwifter than a walk. 

The amble may, therefore, be conſi- 
dered as a deſective pace, not being 
common and natural only to a very 
few horſes, which, in general, are 
weaker than others. Add to this, that 


with a ſpur, 
make him fall readily into an amble, 
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ſuch amblers as ſeem the ſtrongeſt, are 
ſpoiled ſooner than thoſe which trot or 
gallop. 

There are various methods of diſci- 
pline for bringing a young horſe to 
amble : ſome chuſe to toil him in his 
foot pace through new ploughed fields, 
which naturally inures him to the 
ſtroke required in the amble ; but this 
diſorderly toil is very apt to weaken, 
and ſometimes to lame a young horſe. 
Others attempt it by ſtopping him in 
a gallop, or trotz ſo that by loſing 
both, 'he neceſſarily ftumbles on an 
amble; but this is apt to ſpoil a good 
mouth and rein, and expoſes the horſe 
to the danger of an hoof-reach, or ſi- 
new ſtrain, by over-reaching, &c. 
Some prefer ambling by weights as the 
beſt way; and in order to this, either 
over-load the horſe with exceſſive heavy 
ſhoes, or fold thick pieces of lead 
about the fetlock paſterns, without 
conſidering that the former are apt to 
make him interfere, or ſtrike ſhort 
with his hind · feet; and that the latter, 
beſides that miſchief, expoſe the horſe 
to incurable ſtrains, cruſhing of the 
coronet, breeding of ring-bones, &c. 
Others load the horſe with earth, lead, 
&c. which often occaſion a ſwaying of 
the back, overſtraining of the fillers, 
Kc. Some endeavour to make him 
amble in hand, before they mount his 
back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth 
pale or rail, and by checking him in 
the mouth with the bridle-hand, and 
correcting him with a rod on the hin- 
der hoofs, and under the belly, when 
he treads falſe ; but this is very apt to 
ſpoil a ſpirited horſe, even before he 


can underſtand what you would have 


him do. 

The beſt method ſeems to conſiſt in 
trying with your hands, by a gentle 
and deliberate racking and thruſting of 
the horſe forwards, by helping him in 
the weak part of his mouth with your 
ſnafle, which muſt be ſmooth, big, 
and full; and correcting him firſt on 
one ſide, then on the other, with the 
calves of your legs, and ſometimes 
If you can by this means 


though in a ſhuffling and diſorderly 
manner, much labour will be ſaved; 
for thatt aptneſs to amble will render 
the trammel more eaſy to him, and he 
will find the motion without ſtumbling 


or being frighted , 
AMBROSIA, 
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- "AMBROSIA, among the ancient 
naturaliſts, a term uſed for the rough or 
crude wax, - ſuppoſed to be the food of 
dees. ö 

AMBROSIA» There are five ſpecies 
of this plant, one is a native of the 
eaſt, the other four of America, of 
which laſt, one is a perennial ſhrub, 
that will live ſeveral years, if it be 
theltered in a common green-houſe 
with myrtles, &c. The others are only 
cultivated by the curious for the ſake 
of variety. - | 

AMBRY, AvumBRryY or AMMERY, 
a pantry, cup- board, or ſafe, to ſet 
victuals in. | 

AMBURY, or ANBURY, among far- 
riers, denotes a tumour, wart, of ſwel- 
ling, which is ſoft to the touch, and 
full of blood. It is cured by tying a 
Horſe-bair very hard about its root, and 
when it falls off dreſs it with a little 
powdered verdigreaſe to prevent a re- 
turn of the complaint. If it is ſo fitu- 
ated, that nothing can be tied about it, 
the beſt method is to extirpate it with 
an hot iron, or to eat it off with oil of 


ol. 
AMETHYST, 1 This 
plant is a native of the mountains of 
Siberia. It is annual, aud produces 
pretty blue flowers in June. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as ripe, in the 
ſpot where they are to remain. 
AMMANIA, of which there are two 
ſpecies z one was ſent from Jamaica, 
where is naturally grows in moiſt 
places. Theſe muſt be raiſed on a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and afterwards re- 
moved to another hor-bed, to bring 
them / forward, they then ſhould be 
tranſplanted into pots, and placed un- 
der a frame, or in a glaſs-houſe, or 
ſtove, to ripen their ſeeds, for the 
ants are too tender for the open air 
in the country, unleſs the ſummer 
proves very warm. | 
The other grows naturally in Vir- 
Binia and Carolina. This is an annual 
plant, and may be raiſed by ſowing the 
feeds on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
afterwards removing the plants to a 
warm border. It is preferved only 
for. the ſake of variety, for it has no 
beauty, | 
AMMONIAC,orGuMAMMONIAC, 
Ammoniac is a concrete gummy reſi- 
nous juice, brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, uſually in large maſles, com- 
poled of little lumps or tears, of a 
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milky colour, but foon changing, upon 


| being expoſed to the air, of a yellowiſh 


bue. We have no certain account of 
the plant which affords this juice z the 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, 
free from little tones, ſeeds, or other 
impurities, ſhould be picked out and 
ferred for internal uſe : the coarſer 
ind is purified by ſolution and cola- 
ture, and then carefully inſpiſſating 
it; unleſs this be artfully managed, 
the gum will loſe a confiderable deal 
of its eſſential oil: the ſtrained gum of 
the ſhops is a grievous abuſe, being a 
compoſition of ingredients much infe- 
rior in virtue, Ammoniac has a nau- 
ſeous ſweet taſte, followed by a bitter 
one; and a peculiar ſmell ſomewhat 
like that of galbanum, but more grate- 
ful; it ſoftens in the mouth, and 
grows of a whiter colour on being 
chewed. 'Thrown upon -live coals, it 
burns away in flame: jt is in ſome 
meaſure ſoluble in water and in vine- 
gar, with which it aſſumes the appear- 


- ance of milk: but the refinous part, 


amounting to about one half, ſubſides 
on ſtanding, Ammoniac is an uſefu 
deobſtruent; and frequently preſcribed 
for opening obſtructions of the abdo- 
minal viſcera, and in hyſterical diſor- 
ders occaſioned a deficiency of the 
menſtrual evacuations. It likewiſe de- 


terges the pulmonary veſſels, and proves 


of conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of aſthmas, where the lungs are op- 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm : in this in- 
tention, a ſolution of gum ammoniac 
in vinegar of ſquills proves a medicine 
of great efficacy. In long and obſti- 
nate colics proceeding from viſcid mat. 
ter lodged in the inteſtines, this gum- 
my refin has often produced happy ef · 
fects, after purges, and the common 
carminatives had been uſed in vain. 


Ammoniac is moſt commodiouſly ex- 


hibited in the form of pills; about a 
ſcruple may be given every night, or 
oftener. Externally it ſoftens and ri- 
pens hard tumours; a ſolution of it in 
vinegar ſtands recommended by ſome 

for reſolving even ſchirrous ſwellings. 
AMMOMI VERI SZuxx, [ Ame- 
racemeſi.] The ſeeds of the true amo- 
mum brought from the Eaſt-Indies. 
The true amomum is a round fruit, 
about the ſize of a middling grape; 
containing under a membranous cover, 
a number 


- 
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2 number of fmall rough angular feeds; 
of a blackiſh brown colour on the out- 
fide, and whitiſh withint the ſeeds 
are lodged in three diſtinct cells; thoſe 
in ench cell are joined cloſely together, 
ſo as that the fruit on being opened; 
appears to contain only three ſeeds, 
Ten or twelve of theſe fruits grow to- 
gether in a cluſter, and adbere, with- 
out any pedicle, to a woody talk about 
an inch long: each fingle fruit is ſur- 
rounded by fix leaves, in form of a 
cup: and the part of the ſtalk void of 
Fruit is cloathed with leafy ſcales. The 
hufks, leaves, and tems, have a light 
grateful ſmell, and a moderately warm 
aromatic taſte : the ſeeds, freed from 
the huſks, are in both reſpects much 
ſtednger; their ſmell is quick and 
penerrating, their taſte pungent, ap- 
proaching to that of camphor. Not- 
withſtanding amomum is an elegant 
aromatic, it has long been a ſtranger 
to the ſhops: it is directed as an in- 
gredient in ghe theiraca : the college 
of Edinburgh ſubſtitute to it cloves 3 
that of London, the fedds of a plant 
of our own growth, called Baſtard 
font par ſtey. | 

AMPHIBIOUS, a term ſometimes 
apptied to plants, more uſually called 

uatic. | 

AMPHITHEATRE, in gardening, 
implies à temple of view, erected on a 
riſing ground, of a ſemicircular figure. 

Theſe amphitheatres are formed of 
ſeveral forts of ever-greens, obſerving 
to plant thoſe of the ſhorteſt growth 
in front, and the talleſt trees, ſuch as 
pines, firs, cedars, Kc. behind. But 
as the modern taſte in gardening ex- 
clades regularity and ſtiffneſs, amphi- 
theatres are at prefent but little ef- 
teemed. | 

AMYLUM, a term given to ſtarch. 
See STARCH. 

AN ACARDIUM, the Capes nut, or 
Arajou. This grows to a confiderable 
height in its native country, which is 
the Weſt-Indies; but it is difficult to 
preſerve the plants in England. 

They are eafily raiſed from the nuts, 
and at firſt grow pretty faſt, which has 
led ſome people to think they were 
hardy; but they afterwards grow 
ſlowly and are very tender. One nut 
only muſt be planted in each pot, and 
they ſhould remain in it, for they fel- 
dom live after being tranſplanted, 


many have attributed to them the 
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The plants mutt be conſtantly kept in 
the ſtove, for they are too tender to live 


abroad in England even in the warmeſt 


ſeaſon of the year, nor will they thrive 
in a cbmrmon- green-houſe in ſummer. 
The milky juice of this tree will ſtaln 
linen of a deep black, which cannot be 


waſhed out again; but whether this 


has the ſame property as, the Eaftern 
anacardium, has not been fully afcer- 
tained; for the inſpiſſated juice of that 
tree is the beſt ſort of lack which is 
uſed for ſtaining black in China and 
Japan. ; | 
ANacarDIumg or Matac Brang 
[ Anacardium,] This is the fruit of a 
tree growing in Malabar, -and other 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. It is of a 
ſhining black colour, - of the ſhape 
of a heart flattened; about an inch 
long, terminating at one end in an 
obtuſe point, and adhering by the other 
to a wrinkled ſtalk. It contains within 
two ſhells; a kernel of a ſweetiſh taſte : 
betwixt the ſhells is lodged a thick 
acrid juice. The, medical virtues of 
anacardium have been greatly diſputed ; 


culty 6f comforting the brain & nerves, 
fortifying the memory, quiekening the 
intelle&; and hence a conſection made 
from them has been dignified with the 
title of confectio ſapientum : others think 
it better deſerves the name of conſe&#io 
fultorum, and mention inftarices of its 
continued uſe having rendered people 
maniacal. But the kernel of anacare 
dium is not different in quality from 
that of almonds. The ill effects at- 
tributed to this fruit belong only to the 
juice contained betwixt the k 
whoſe acrimony is fo great, that it is 
employed by the Indians as a cruſtics 
This juice is recommended externally 
for tetters, freckles, and other cutane- 
ous deformities; which it effectually 
removes by exulcerating the party fo 
that a new ſkin comes underneath, 
Geoffroy cautions women to abſtain 
from this cofmetic during menſtrua- 
tion; and affures us; that he has ſeen 
ervfipylas break out over the whole 
face, from making uſe of it at that pe- 
riod. 

AN AN AS. See Ping APPLE 

ANATOMY of Plants. See Pt Ax r. 

ANDENA, in old writers, ſignifies 
the {warth made in mowing hay, or as 

/ muca 
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much ground ag a man could ſtride over 


at once. 
ANDROMEDA. There are five 
m_ of this plant, which have no 

nglifk name. One of the forts may 
be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be procured from America, where it 
is known by the name of Sorrel-tree. 
It is difficult to keep in gardens, becaufe 
it naturally grows in buggy placesy and 
requires a greater heat than that of this 
climate. 

All the others are very hardy plants, 
and delight in moiſt ground, and flower 
. or July: they may bo in. 
creaſed by taking off their ſuckers and 

lanting them where they are to remain z 
Þe they do not bear to be removed 
afterwards. 

ANDROSACE. There is no Eng- 
lin name for this plant, of which there 
are three ſpecies. The feeds ſhould 
de ſown ſoon after they are ripe, which 
Is about the end of May; the plants 
* a ſhady fituation, but they are 
only preſerved in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety. 

ANELE, or Aut, in our old ſta- 
tutes, names uſed for indigo. See I - 
bio. 

ANEMONE, the Mind. flower, vul- 
garly called Emony. Mr. Miller enu- 
merates fix ſpecies of this flower, viz, 
1. Wild Anemone, with a large white 
flower; 2. Wild or. Wood Anemone, 
with, a large flower; 3. Wood Ane- 
mone, with a, blue flower; 4» A ſmall 
white flowering Virgini# Anemone: 
5+ Narrow-leaved Anemone, with a 
fingle flower; 6. Broad-leayed garden 
Anemone. 

The beſt fort of theſe flowers are 
natives of the Eaſt, from whence the 
roots were brought originally; but have 
deen ſo greatly improved by culture, 
az to render them ſome of the chief 
ornaments of our gardens in the ſpring. 
The principal colours of: theſe flowers 
are red, white, purple, and blue, and 
ſome are finely variegated with red, 
white, and purple. There are many 
intermediate ſhades of theſe cclours; 
the flowers are large, and very double, 
and, when properly managed, are ex- 
tremely beauriffil, 6 

The foil in which theſe flowers will 
thrive extremely, may be compoſed in 
the following manner: Take from a 
cammon or paſture land a quantity of 
untilled or virgin earth of a light 
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fandy loam, or hazel mould, obfers 
ving not ta take it above ten inches deep 
below the ſurfacez and if the turf be 
taken with it the better, provided it 
has time to rot thoraughty before it be 
uſed: mix this with a third part of 
rotten cow-dung, and lay it in a heap, 
keeping it turned over at leaſt once a 
month for eight or ten months, the 
better to mix it, and rot the dung and 
turf, and let it have the advantage of 
the free air. | 

This earth ſhould be mixed twelra 
months before it is uſed, if poſſible 
but if you | are conſtrained to uſe it 
ſooner, you muſt turn it over the of« 
tener, to mellow. and break the clodsz 
and obſerve to take out all the parts of 
the green-ſward that are not quite rot» 
ton before you uſe it ; for, if ſuffered 
to remain, they would prove prejudicial 
to the roots, 

The beginning of September is 4 
proper time to prepare the beds for 
planting, when this compoſt ſhould be 
laid, at leaſt, two feet and a half 
thick; and in the bottom there ſhould 
be about four or five inches of rotten 
cow-dung, or the rotten dung of an 
old melon or cucumber- bed, ſo that 
you muſt take out the former ſoil of 
the beds to make room for it- Vous 
earth ſhould be laid in the beds at laaſt 
a fortnight or three weeks before you 
plant the roots, that it may ſettle pro- 


pori'ys 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe 
roots, if for forward flowers, is about 
the latter end of September, and for 
thoſe of a middle ſeaſon, any time in 
October; but obſerve to perform this 
work, if poſſible, at or near the ume 
of ſome gentle ſhowers; for if you 
ſhould plant them when the ground is 
is perſectiy dry, and no rain (ould fall 
for three weeks or a month after, the 
roots will be apt to grow mouldy upon 
the crown; and if once they get this 
diſtemper, they ſeldom come to good 
after. The roots ſhould: be planted 
about three inches deep, with the eye 
uppermoſt, and about ſix inches aſun- 
der. 

Towards the latter end oſ June the 
leaves of your firſt blown roots will 
begin to decay; ſoon. after which you 
muſt take them out of the ground; 
clearing them- from decayed. ſtalks, and 
waſhing them to clean the earth ſrom 
the roots; then ſpread them upon a 

mat, 


| 
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mat, in a dry ſhady place, till they are 
perfectly dried, when you may put them 
up in bags, and hang them out of the 
reach of mice, or other vermin, which 
will deſtroy many of the roots if they 
come at them. OY 

ANGELICA. _ There are five ſpecies 
of this plant, but the Common Garden 
Angelica is moſtly cultivated, the others 
being of no uſe and little beauty, except 
for variety in botauic gardens. 


Angelica is a native of Lapland and. 


other northern countries,and is cultiva- 
ted in gardens for medicinal uſes, and 
alſo for making a ſweet-meat, which is 
by ſome greatly eſteemed. It loves a 
very moiſt ſoil; and the ſeeds ſhould be 
fown ſoon after they are ripe. They 
will flower the ſecond year; but if 


vou wiſh to continue the roots, you 


muſt cut down the tems, for if they 
ſtand for ſeed, their roots will ſoon af- 
ter periſh. ; 

The London gardeners, who have 
fmall rivulets running through their 
gardens, raiſe large quantities of this 
plant for the confectioners; the ftalks 
are cut while they are tender, com- 
monly in May. a 

GARDEN-ANGELICA; the roots, 
leaves, and ſeeds. This is a large um- 


| belliferous plant, growing ſpontane- 


oufly in the northern climates: for 
the uſe of the ſhops, it is cultivated in 
gardens, in the different parts of Eu- 
rope: Bohemia and Spain are ſaid to 
produce the beſt; the college direct the 
roots brought from Spain to be alone 


made uſe of. Angelica roots are apt 


to grow mouldy, and be preyed upon by 
inſets, unleſs thoroughly dried, kept 
in a dry place, and frequently aired: 


we apprehend that the roots which are 


ſubject to this inconvenience, might be 
preſerved by dipping them in boiling 
ſpirit, or expoſing them to its ſteam, 
after they are dried, 

All the parts of angelica, eſpecially 
the root, have a fragrant ſweet ſmell, 
and a pleaſant. bitteriſh warm taſte, 


glowing upon the lips and palate for a 


long time after they have been chewed, 
The flavour of the ſeeds and leaves is 
very periſhable, particularly that of the 
latter, which on being barely dried, 


| loſe the greateſt part of their taſte and 


ſmell: the roots are more tenacious of 
their flavour, though even thoſe loſe 
part of it upon keeping. The freſh 
root, - wounded early in the ſpring, 


N 
an unctuous, odorous, yellow 


juice, which, ſlowly exficcated, proves 
an elegant, aromatic gummy reſin, very 
rich in the virtues of the angelica. On 
drying the root,. this juice concretes 
into. diſtin moleculæ, which on cut- 
ting it longitudinally, appear diſtri- 
buted in little veins: in this ſtate, they 
are readily extracted by pure fpirit 
but not by watery liquors. Angelica 
is one of the moſt elegant aromatics 
of European growth, though little re- 
garded in the preſent practice. The 


root, which is the moſt efficacious 


part, is rarely met with in preſcrip- 
tions, and does not enter any officinal 
compoſition. Some of the diſtilled 
waters owe their pleaſantneſs to the 
leaves and ſeeds. The talks make an 
agreeable ſweetmeat. 

ANGELOT, a ſort of ſmall cheeſe 
generally made in the form of an 
heart, in the county of Boay in Nor- 
mandy z it is very fat, and of an ex- 
quiſite taſte, "+ 

ANGLING, among ſportſmen, the 
art of fiſhing with a rod, to which are 
fitted a line, hook, and bait, 

It would be impoſſible (in any rea- 
ſonable compaſs allowed for this work) 
even to abridge the neceſſary rules laid 
down by thoſe who have profeſſedly 
treated of this art; we muſt there- 
fore refer the curious to Bratone 3, or 
Brookes's &c. Art of Angling. | 
" ANGORA Goat. See GoaT. 

ANIMA, the ſoul or principle of 
life in animals; in a leſs proper ſenſe 
itis uſed for the principle of vegetation 
in plants. | 8 

ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an 
organized and living body, which is 
alſo endowed with ſenſation; thus ani- 
mals are ſaid to grow or. increaſe, 
plants to grow and live; but animals 
alone to have ſenſation. 2 

Animals are either arial, terreſtial, 
aquatic, or amphibious, 

Atrial animals are thoſe which have 
wings, with which they can ſupport 
themſelves in the air, as birds, and flies, 
&c. Terreſtrial, are thoſe whoſe only 
place of reſt is upon the earth. Aquatic, 
are thoſe whoſe conſtant abode is in the 
water; and we call thoſe Amphibious, 
which live freely in the air upon the 
earth, and yet are obſerved to live long 
in the water, as if they were. natural in- 
habitants of cither elementzas the otter, 
beaver, &c. ANIMALCULE, 


& 
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ANIMALCULE, a very minute a- 
amal, ſcarcely, if at all, viſible to the 
naked eye, Fd 

Anjmaſcules, though, ſo very minute 
as to he ſeen. diitinly only by the 
microſcope, are. vaſtly more numerous 
than any other part of the animal cre- 
ation, They, bave been diſcoverer in 
moſt liquors, in ſeveral of the chaly- 
beat waters, as well as ia common 
water; in oats, bailey, wheat, peas, 
truit, &c. and in the puſtules of the 
itch, which diſorder they in fat con- 
flitute ; hence the cure is eaſily point- 
ed'but and aſcertained, viz. by oint- 
ments made with ſulphur, or mercury; 
the former is the moſt certain, and, if 
rightly uſed, infallible; mercury is not 
ſo certain, becauſe it muſt touch every 
puſtule, or the cure will not be com- 
plete, and how dangerous this is in 
ſome copſtitutions, we need not ob- 
ſerve, _ Sulphur, or brimſtone, infal- 
libly ſuffocates the animalcules by its 
noxious ſteam, which is raiſed by the 
heat of the body, ONE 

ANIME, a refin exſuding from the 
trunk of a large American tree, called 
by Piſo, jetaiba, but by the Indians, 
ceurbaril, 

This refin is of a tranſparent amber 
colour, a light agreeable ſmell, ard 
little or no taſte, It diſſolves entirely, 
but not very readily, in rectified ſpirit; 
the impurities, which are often in large 
quantity, remaining behind, The Bra- 
zilians are ſaid to employ anime in ſu- 
migations for pains and aches proceed- 
ing from a cold cauſe ; with us it is 
rarely if ever made uſe of for medici- 
nal purpoſes ; it is however ſometimes 
uſed in making varniſhes. = 

ANJOU CABBAGE-SHRUB, - an 
excellent vegetable both for the kitchen 
and the food of cattle, cultivated with 
great ſucceſs in ſeveral provinces. of 
France; and that ingenious huſband- 
man, the Marquis of Turbilly, lately 
fent a parcel of the ſeeds to our Society 
for the encouragement of arts, Cc. who 
very readily diſtributed them to ſuch 
gentlemen as applied to them for that 
purpoſe, in order to their being culti- 
vated here; ſo that there is reaſon to 
hope, that this uſeful plant will ſoon 
become coggpon in England. The 
following ,iMruQions are given by 
the Marquis for cultivating the Anjou 
Cabbage, „ ; 
The great Anjou cabbage is one 
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of the moſt uſeful leguminous plants 
for country people. It will grow in 
almoſt any foil, not excepting-.oven 
the moſt indifferent, provided it be 
ſufficiently cunged, It is but little 
known about Paris, and in many o- 
ther places, where it might be culti- 
vated to great advantages. 4 

The ſeeds of this eabbage are 
commonly ſown in June, in a quarter 
of good mould, in the kitchen garden, 
and watered from time to time in caſe 
of drought, The plants will riſe pretty 
ſpeedily, and ſhould be thinned” ſoon 
after, wherever they ſtand too” thick. 
The next care is to keep then free 
from weeds whilſt they continue, by - 
hoeing the ground between them. A- 
bout the firſt of November, they thould 
be tranſplanted into the field where. 
they are to remain. They ſhould be 
planted there in trenches dug with a 
ſpade, pretty deep, that is, they ſnould 
be buried almoit up to the leaves. 
The diſtance between them ſhould be 
two feet, or two feet and a half every 
way, according to the goodneſs. of the 
ſoil, Particular care ſhould be taken 
never to plant thera with a dibble, as 
gardeners plant other ſorts of cabbages. 
A layer of dung ſhould be ſpread along 
the bottom of the trench, and the 
roots of the tranſplanted cabbages co-- | 
vered therewith. The mould taken 
out ſhould then be returned back upon 
the dung; and as the trench will then 
no longer hold it all, there will remain 
a ridge between each row of cabbages. 

[Towards the middle of May en- 
ſuing, the ground ſhould. de well ſtir- 
red between. the plants, with a ſpade, 
or ſome other proper inſtrument, and 
its whole ſurſace laid quite level. Af- 
ter this, nothing more remains to be 
done, except pulling up the weeds, 
from time to time, as they appear. 

Many huſbandmen ſow the ſeeds 
of theſe cahhages with thoſe of hemp; 
and though this may not he ſo ſure as 
the former, it often ſucceeds very well, - 
eſpecially. in wet years. When the 
hemp is pulled up, a multitude of lit- 
tle cabbages are ſeen, and which ha- 
ving then a free air, grow apace. They 
are tranſplanted about the firſt of No- 
vember in be manner befare directed, 
and are preſerred to thoſe of the kit- 
chen garden, becauſe they are nat ſa 
apt to run up to ſeed the next ſpring; 
an accident which ſometimes happens 

to 
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to a few of theſe cabbages, in certain 
years; and it then becomes neceſſary 
to replace them by others which have 
not run up, and which are reſerved 
(cr this purpoſe in a ſeparate ſpot of 
ground, 

Several farmers uſe a plough to 
cut the trench for tranſplanting theſe 
cabbages: but then they do not re- 
move them till the ſpring, leaving 
them, in the mean time, in the place 
- where they were ſown, They after- 
wards give the earth a ſtirring with a 
ſpade, and lay it ſmooth towards the 
end of May, in the manner before di- 
reed; Whole fields of theſe cabbages 
may be den on many farms in Anjou 
any Poitou, and which prove a very 
uſeful reſource. | 

In the month of June, ſach of 
theſe cabbages as are already large, 
and donot turn in their leaves for cab- 
baging, but Nill continue green, be- 
gin to be fit for uſe, and ſoon ariſe at 
their full perſection, which they retain 
till the next ſpring, when they begin 
to run up, and afterwards bloſſom, 
Their ſeeds ripen towards the end of 
July, and what is intended for ſowing 

ould be then gathered, 

Im Anjou, when theſe cabbages 
are entirely run up, they generally 

v to the height of ſeven or eight 

: ſometimes they reach to eight 
ſeet and a half, or nine feet ; nay, ſome 
have even been ſeen) of a greater height, 

From the month of June, when 
theſe cabbages begin to be fit for uſe, 
their leaves are gathered from time to 
time, -and they ſhoot out again, They 
are large, excellent food, and fo tender 
that they are dreſſed with a moment's 
boiling. They never occaſion any fla- 
tulencies or uneaſineſs in the ſtomach; 
and are alſo very food for cattle, 
which-eat them greedily, They like- 
wiſe greatly increaſe the milk of cows, 

Such are 'the properties of this 
kind of cabbage; greatly eſteemed in 
Anjou, Poitou, Britany, Le Maine, and 
ſome other neighbouring provinces. 
In Anjou, farmers are bound by their 
leaſes to plant yearly a certain number 
of theſe cabbages, and to leave a cer- 
tain number of them ſtanding when 
they quit their farms, 

This cabbage forms a kind of 
ſhrub, the great utility of which may 
be gathered from this, that its leaves 
afferd nouriſhment to men and cattle ; 
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and its ſtalk, which is about the thick - 


neſs of one's wriſt, is uſed, when dry, 


for fuel, 

It ſometimes happens in extremely 
ſevere winters, that ſome of theſe cab- 
bages are frozen; and this, in the a- 
bove provinces, is conſidered as a very 
great loſs; but this accident is rare, 
becauſe this kind of cabbage reſiſts 
froſts better than moſt others. : 

The ground where theſe cabbages 
are planted ſhould be fenced in very 
carefully by hedges or ditches, to pre- 
ſerve it from the depredations of cat-. 


tle, which are extremely fond of them, 


With this precaution I have made ſe- 
veral plantations of them, near the 
houſes erected in the midſt of the heaths 
and commons I have broken up and 
improved; and they have ſucceeded 
very well, though the foil is but in- 
different in many places. | 

I have, near my houſe in Anjou, 
two well incloſed fields, deftined for 
this ſort of plantation, They are 
planted alternately every year with 
Jung cabbages, When theſe are pul- 
ed up, after they have ſeeded in the. 


ſecond year, at the time already men- 


tioned, the ground where they ſtood 
is dug up, and ſowed with peaſe or 
beans,. the crop of which being taken 
off before the firſt of November, makes 
room for planting new cabbages at the 


proper ſeaſon, 


and by this means the land is never 
reſted ; nor is ever exhauſted, becauſe 
it is d 

are planted, 

Thefe cabbages are of ſuch ex- 
celtent ſervice to me, that 1 have of- 
ten wondered at their not being cnlti- 
vated in all the different countries of 
Europe, I believe they would ſucceed 


every where, and I adviſe all huſband- 


men to make plantations of them, 
wiſh that this ſhort memoir, 
founded on my own experience, may. 
contribute to extend th culture of 
this uſeful plant, 77 
ANISE, eee is an annu- 
al plant, which grows '$turally in 
Egypt, but is cultivated M Malta and 


Spain, from which countries the ſeeds 
are annually brought to En | 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſo the be- 


nd. 


ginning of April upon a warm border, 


where the plants are to remain ; when. 


they come up they i by thinned 


| he ſoil, is looſened - 
and enriched by the peaſe and beans, 


unged whenever the cabbages 


ANN 
and kept clean from weeds, whiich is 


all the culture this plant requires, but 
it is too tender to be cultivated in Eng- 


land for — 
ANISEED, [Avi The ſeeds 
have an aromatic „ and a plea- 


ſant warm taſte, accompanied with a 
degree of ſweetneſs, Water extracts 
very little of their flavour; rectified 
pr the whole, Theſe ſeeds are in 

number of- the four greater hot 


ſeeds: their principal uſe is in cold 


flatulent diforders, where tenacious Spai 


ptilegm abounds, and in the gripes to 
which young children are ſubject. Pre- 
derick Hoffman ſtrongly recommends 
them in weakneſs of the ſtomach, di- 
arrhœas, and for ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera in general; and thinks 
they well deſerve the appellation yiven 
them by Helmont, inteffinerum ſolamen. 

- ANNALES, yearlings, or young cat- 


- tle of the firſt year, 


- ANNATTO, Ante, or Recon Shrub, 
(as the Indians call it) s plenti- 
illy in ſeveral parts of South-Ameri- 
ca, It is a woody plant, uſually about 
nine feet high, and bears greeniſh-yel- 
low flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by 
conical pods' containing "the ſeeds 
which, when ripe, are of a beautiful 
crimſon colour. From the pellicles of 
theſe ſeeds is the true annat- 
to: it is alſo called Orlean and Rocou, 
Some of the venders of cheeſe-colour- 
ing being unacquainted with the In- 
dian name Noceu, boaſt of their be 


the true Roct annatto. It is poſſible 
indeed that indigo and annatto, from 
their ſometimes having the appear- 
ance of broken fragments of a' rock, 
may have been called Roct Indigo, &c, 
Its preparation is various : The In- 
dians (who moftly cultivatethe plant) 
macerate the ſeeds in lemon juice in 
which a ſpeci 
ſolved ; this yields the celebrated crim- 
ſon paint with which they adorn their 
ies. | , 


Others rub the ſeeds upon the palms 
of their hands previouſly oiled, till the 
peeled off, and thus 


nne red film is 5 
obtain a tranſparent ſucus little inferior 
to carmine. It is commonly obſerv 


that Indian lake does not mix well 
with water, but diffolves in ſpirit, and 


becomes Wholly tranſparent in oil. 
Others again" rub the ſeeds againſt, 
the ſide of a haſon, in which is 2 ſuira- 


es of gum has been diſ- 


ling an'ounce to ragged f 


ble quantity of Water; the colouring 


ANN 


ö es ſublide, and ate afterwards 
ined : this is excefively tedious, 
The moſt common method to ob- 


tain annatto in any conſiderable quan- 


tity, is by ſteeping the ſeeds for ſome 
time in water, and then pounding 
them till they are left white, The li- 
quor ſtrained through cane ſieves and 
boiled, throws up a red ſcum, whic 
is taken off and afterwards boiled down 
and formed into balls while it js oſt”: 
this is the ſort that we import from 
=— ; 
Good' Annatto is moderately. hard, 
and of a pretty deep but dull red, an 
ſometimes verges. to the ſaffron colour, 
It diſſblves in reQified” ſpirits, 
which it communicates an high o- 
range: hence its uſe in varniſhes, WS. 
ter acts * languidly. upon it, as in- 
deed ftom the manner of Its prepara. 
tion it. is not poſſible it Mould He 
ita Ample aqueous menſtruum. Wi 
the addition of pot-aſhes, however,; 
reatlily diffolves without attering.. 
colour. Wool or ſilk boilett iq tlie ſo- 
lution receives a deep but periſhat 
dye. Some of the chymiſts aftert t 
much when they tell us, that aci 
turn all vegetable blue and purple co- 
louts red ; and on the othet hand, that 
alkalies change the vegetable red co 
jours to a violet or purple; for indi 
is an exception to the former, a 
annaxto to the latter. * | 
Armatto has its uſe in painting, an 
an orange lake inferior to nothing fc 
dainty” 284) be prepared from. it + 
boſing the annatto with peatl-aſhi 
and then pfecipitating the colour: but. 
then it is exttemely apt to ff. 
Its moſt prevailing uſe is to colour 
cheeſe; for which putpoſe it is admi- 
rably adapted, inſomucb that no at- 
tempt to invent a ſubſtitute for it h 
yet 8 gore? gs ave 
genuine annattòô is imported, it is ſoon 
bought up, and Wees (brd 


not always) it is mixed up in a Mam 


leſs manner into what is called cheeſe- 
e which 0 farmers to their 
colt too often experience, Some of, 
them little think that they y give a Mil. 
ng a 6ws (whp, 
hawk it about) for old bricks. ground 
to powder, mixed up with ſtarch, nd 
perhaps a little flag annatto, and then 
coloured yellowiſh” with turmeric,” - 
This caution, which is founded on 
faQr, is given to prevent their being 
6 thus 


| 
: 
9 
* 


and then rubbed again 


ANN 


- thus rf on in future, and to re- 
ni g 


comme 
eredit. 


their apply ing to perſons of 
It may not be amiſs to inform thoſe 


ho have not ſeen it uſed in daities, 


that the annatto is di 60 an the milk, 
+ ſmooth hard 
Kone till the milk is of a reddiſh orange 
colour, which will be more or; Ages 
bright according to the goodneſs of the 
annatto, or colouring, .,. 19641 
ANNA TS, [Aunates] a law term 
for the f:ft Fruits, ſo called, becauſe they 
are pald after one year's profits. 
ANNUALS. _ Thoſe plants are ſaid 
to be annual waich continue one year 
nly; or ſuch as ſpring up, ripen their 
ed, and periſh in that ſpace-of time. 
hus wheat, barley, oats, beans, peaſe, 
Sc. gre,annual plants. 
" ANNUAL Meadow gra, called in 
ſome parts of England, Suffolk-graſs, 
0 of very beautiful graſs,, ma: 
ting the fineſt turſs, and ſeems. parti, 
cularly well adapted to dairy farms. 
„have, ſays Mr, Stiilingfleet, ſeen 
whole fields of it in High Suffolk, 
without any mixture of other graſſes ; 
and as fome of the beſt ſalt butter we 
have in London comes from that. coun. 
try, it is moſt likely to be the beſt 
graſs for the dairy,” He adds, “ that 


: 


be obſerved, upon Malvern- hill, a walk 


made there for the convenienge of the 
water drinkers, which was, in many 
laces, covered over witk this graſs, 
n leſs than a year, though he could. 
not find a ſingle plant of it beſides in 
any other part of the hill, This was 
e owing to the frequent tread- 
ing, which has the greateſt tendency. 
to make this graſs flouriſh ; and there- 


ſore it is very evident, that rolling maſt 


be very ſerviceable to it. As the flow-, 
rs and items of this plant do not grow 
brown ſo ſoon as thoſe of other graſſes, 
nor cover the radical. leaves ſo much, 
becauſe they are conſiderably ſhorter,, 
this affords a 


any other, graſs.” 


J. Kay obſerves of the common 


meadow graſs, that it is a flender and 


ſucculent plant, very agreeable to cat- 
tle, and a fattenerof them; that it de- 
lights in a rich ſoil; and that 909% 


injured by, being trodden under foot, 


and theteſore is commonly found along 


the ſides of paths and roads. t ſpin- 


dles and ears in the ſpring, and copti- 
ges to ſhoot during the whole. ſum- 

aues ge ſhoot, dung the Nhole fun- 

Aer. p » -J 0 


more pleaſing turf than, 


ANT 


ANNUAL Poa-graſs. | Sen Poa-graſe. 
ANNUITY, an yearly, income ari- 


ſing from money, &. for either a term 


of years, or upon a life, or for. ever, 


frequently paid out of an eſtate. 


ANNULLING, a term ſometimes 
uſed tor cancelling or making void a 
deed, leaſe, covenant, or the like. | 
. ANNU NCIATION),,. the tidings 
brought» by the angel-Gabriel to the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary of the.incarnation 
of Chriſt, commonly called Lady-Day, 
being one of the tour. quarter- days 
uſually axed tor the payment of rent. 

ANT, or Piſmize, | Formica] a well- 
known inſect, much celebrated for its 
induſtry and œcοe mi 

Ants are very injurious both to paſ. 
ture lands and gardens; in the former 
by. throwing up hills, and in the lat- 
ter by feeding on the iruit, &c. 1 

The fight. of ants is really very in- 
ſtructive. They are a little people u- 
nited, like the bees, in a republic, go- 
verned by, its, on laws and politics, 
They have a kind of oblong city, di- 
vided into various ſtreets, that termi- 
nate at different magazines. Some oi 
the ants conſolidate the earth, and pre- 


vent its ſalling in, by a ſurface of glue 


with which they inœruſt it. Thoſe 
which we commonly ſee, amaſs ſeve- 
ral ſplinters of wood, which they draw 
over the tops of their ſtreets, and uſe; 
them as rafters. to ſuſtain tho roof; 
and acroſs theſe they lay another rank 
of ſplinters, and cover. them with a 
heap. of dry , ruſhes,, graſs, and ſtraw; 
which they raiſe with a. double ſlope, 
to turn the current of the water from. 
their magazines; ſame of which are. 
appropriated to receive their proviſi- 
ons, and in the others they depoſit 
their eggs, and the worms that por 
ceed from them. 41417 ob 
As to their proxiſions, they take vp 
with every thing eatable, and are in- 
defatigable in bringing home their ſup- 
plies, You may ſee one loaded with 
the kernel of ſame-fruit, another bends 
under the weight of a, dead guat. 
Sometimes ſeveral of them are at work . 
on the carcaſe of a Mayfly,. or ſome., 
other inſet, What cannot be remo- 
ved they eat. on the ſpoy, and carry 
home a Wt 1s :Sapable of being 
preſerved,” The whole ſociety in not 
permitted, to make excurſions at rap- 
dom : ſomes. are, detached as -tconts;(! 


ro 


to get_intelligence.;', and, according. 
to 


mer. 


to the tidings they bring, all the com- 
munity are upon the march, either to 
attack a ripe pear, a cake of ſugar, or 
a jar of ſweer-meatsy; and, in order 
to come to this jar, they leave the gar- 
den, and aſcend the houſe; there they 
find this mie of ſugar, this rich Petu 
of ſweets, that opens all its treaſures 
to their view. © But their march to it, 
as well as their return from it, is un- 
der ſome regulation: the whole band 
is ordered to aſſemble and move in the 
ſame track; but the injunction is not 
executed with much ſeverity, and they 
have liberty to expatiate when they 
have an opportunity to ſpring any 
game in the country. The green ver- 
min that make an infinite waſte a- 
mong flowers, and cockle the leaves 


AN T 


people, They her raiſe the aureliag 
towards the furface of the earth, or, 
ſink them to a diftance from it, in pro - 

rtion as the ſeaſon is either warm or 
cold, rainy or dry. They raiſe them when. 
the weather proves ſerene, or when 
a long drought is ſucceeded by gentle 
dews ; but, at the approach of night 
and cold, or the appearance of ſhow- 
ers, they claſp their beloved charge in 
their arms, and deſcend with them to 
ſuch a depth, that one muſt then dig. 


above a foot into the earth before thoſe 


aurelias can be diſcovered, © | 


If a mouſe, frog, or other like Sn. 


mal, be placed in an ant-hill, he will 
be devoured, in à few days, to the. 
bones and ligaments, Hence we are, 
furniſhed with a method ef obtaining. 


of the peach and pear trees, are fur- ſkeletons of thoſe animals, exquiſitely 
rounded with a glue, or kind of ho- beautiful and perfect, far ſurpaſſing” 
ney, which is ſought for by the ants any thing that can be executed by ar- 
with great aviditx. - tificial anatomy. The ſubject is ſor 
The ants, after they have-paſſed the this purpoſe to be incloſed in a wooden 
ſummer in a conſtant employ ment and box, and properly diſtended,” to pre- 
fatigue, ſhut themſelves up in the win- vent the parts from callapfing or being 
ter, and enjoy the fruits of their labour cruſhed together by the earth. The 
in peace; however, it is probable, box is to be perforated with a number 
they eat but little in that ſeaſon, and of holes, through which the inſects 
are either benumbed, or buried in ſleep, will preſently find their wax. 
like a multitude of other inſects; and The great ant is extremely ſond of 
therefore their induſtry in ſtoring vp the ſugar cane. In ſome of our Weſt⸗ 
proviſions is not ſo much intended to India iffands they are incredibly nu- 
guard againſt the winter, as to provide, merous and voracious, inſqmuch that 
during the harveſt, a neceſſary ſuſte- large premiums are offered for a cer- 
nance for their young, They novriſh tain method to deſtroy them. When 


them, as ſoon as they leave the egg, large fires have been Kindled for this 


* 


with an aſſiduity that employs” the purpoſe, the ants will, by a kind o 
whole nation; and the care of their natural inſtinct, gather round the fire. 


little progeny is etteemed a matter of in great numbers, and extinguiſh it. 
In cxedible as this may ſeem, the fact 


importance to all thetate. 
When their young quit the egg, they is well atteſt ec. 
are little worms, no longer than com- Theſe inſects and their eggs are at 


mon grains of ſand, and after they preſent of no uſe with us iy medicine, 


have for ſome time received their ali- ' though formerly much celebrated for 
ment, which is brought to them in aphrodifiac virtues, and ftill employed 


common, and diſtributed in equal pra- in the agua magnanimitatis, and other 


portions, they ſpin à thread, and wrap like compoſitions of fozeign diſpenſa- 
themiclves op in a White wen, and tories, It is remarkable, that theſe 
ſometimes in one that is yellow; at animals contain a truly acid juice, 
which period they ceaſe to eat, and be- which they ſhed in ſmall drops upon 
come aurelias, 


In this Nate, ſome being irritated : by infuſing a quan- 


people ſancy they are the eggs of ants, tity of live and vigorous ants in water, 
when in reality they are the nymphs,” an gcid liquor is obtained nearly as _ 


out of whoſe ruins ne piſmires are-to-- ſtrong as good vinegar, Neuman ob. 


riſe.. Thoagt the young- diſeontinue ! ſerves; that on diſtilling them either 


* 


their dating i thoir norture Hill proves with water of pure ſpirit, a clear lim - 


remove their young from the nurſery like the eſſential oils of vegetables. 
to ſome other manſion they intend to Ax T-Hils, 


very ſatiguing to their parents. Theſe pid oil ariſes, which has fcarce any”) 
have generally ſe veral apartments, and taſte, or at leaft is not hof or pungent” 


ANT 


In | particles of far 
lightly and artfully laid together, 


ing as thick together as graſs-cocks in 
ay time: and what, is moſt ſurpri- 
Ing, this indolence is defended by af- 

farming, that the area or ſuperficics of 
their land is thereby increaſed : where- 

as it is well known that very little 
graſs ever grows on the hills, ap that 
which does grow yields a poor hungry 
food, which neither ſheep nor cattle 
will eat tilt they are forced to it; and 
therefore, if the ſurface be increaſed, 

the produce is proportionablydecreaſed, 

The manner of deſtroying them is 
to cut the hill with an half. moon from 
the top to the bottom, into three or 
four parts, according to its fize, and 
then to turn the quarters back; the core, 
or earth is next to be cut off, and the 
turf laid down again in its place; ob- 

ſerving to lay down firſt that quarter 

of the turf which was laſt turned back, 

otherwiſe it will not lie ſo ſmooth on 

account of the tool entering the hill 
in a ſloping poſition, The Half. moon 

deſcribed in the firſt number of the 

Farmer's Magazine, with a ſlight alte- 

ration as there mentioned, is admira- 

bly adapted to this purpoſe, . 

The. beſt. time for, this work is the 
depth of winter; rain and froſts being 
fatal to, theſe inſets, Some recom- 
mend human ordure to kill or deſtroy 
them; but, ſuppoſing the fact, who, 
can apply it? 

If the earth taken out of the hills 
be mixed with lime, and often turned, 
it will make a good manure, 5 

When theſe, inſets are very nume- 
rous they are not ſuddenly extermina- 
ted ; for after the. bills are all laid we 
may ſes that they will ſoon begin again 
to form, new ones, which, muſt be, a- 
— laid ; though while they are very 
mall they may be readily, ſtamped... 
don by one's %%% ,, _ 


" * 5 «wt 
” 
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 ANTHOLYZA, We hate no E 
name for. this plant, of which 
ere are two ſpecies. 1 04 
They are propagated by offsets which 
the bulbous roots ſend: forth in pretty 
at plenty, or by ſheds which are 
ſometimes perfeted in Europe. If 
on ſeeds ans * „ ſoon after 
ney, are ripe, pots plunged 
into an old. bed of tan which 7 loſt 
its heat, and ſhaded in hot weather, 
the plants will come up the — 
winter, when they muſt be 
with glaſſes to ſcreen them from the 
cold, ——— aſter the leaves art 
decayed, the roots ſhould be taken up, 
and, planted each in a. ſeparate pot. 
The plants are not very tender, yet it 
will be proper to place the pots unden 
a hot-bed frame, Where any damp 
ariſes, . it is very apt to occaſion 4 
mouldineſs upon their leaves, 

The roots ſhoot up in Autumn, and 
the flowers begin to appear in May; 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, and ſoon! 
after their leaves and ſtalks decay, 
Theſe plants are a. great ornament to 
the green-houſe when they are in flow] 
er, and as they require but little cul- 
r deſerve a place in every good 


garden. ö 
ANT HOs, is Gre for flower; but 
by way of excellency it is appropriated 
to roſemary, ſo as to expreſs only its 
flowers, * 
ANTICOR, a diſeaſe among horſes, 
conſiſting of a malignant ſwelling in 
the breaſt, which extends ſometimes- 
to the very ſheath under the belly; and 
is attended with a ſever, great depreſ- 
ſion and weakneſs, and a total want of 


appetite, 


The cure ſhould be firſt attempted- 
by large repeated bleedings, to abate 
the inflammation, emollient clyſters 
ſhould, be injected twice or thrice: a 
day, with an ounce of ſal prunella in 
each, The ſwelling ſhould be bathed; 
with marſhmallow ointment; and an 
opening poultice; with onions boiled 
in it, ſhould be daily applied: over it. 
It. by this method continued four or 
five. days, the ioſlammation in the 
throat and gullet be removed, the a. 
tention, ſhould more particularly tumm 
to encourage the ſwelling on the breaft,.: 


and bring it, if poſſrhle, to matters 


let the poultice therefore be continued, 
and give the horſe two ounces of Ve- 
A? | * q rw rt nice 
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nice treacle, diſſolved in a pintof beer, 
night, When the ſwelling is 
grown ſoft, it muſt be opened with a 
knife, and dreſſed with turpentine di- 
geſtive, the danger being then over, 

But ſhould it be found impraQtica- 
ble to bring the ſwelling to matter, and 
the ſwelling upwards ſhould increaſe 
ſo as to endanger ſuffocation, authors 
have adviſed to pierce the humour with 
a hot pointed cautery, and dreſs part 
with the turpentine digeſtive, ſharp- 
ened with a ſmall quantity of —— 
flies and euphorbium in powder, in 
order to ſtimulate and promote a grea- 
ter diſcharge; and at the ſame time 
fermenting and bathing the adjacent 
parts with the cintment of marſh. 
mallows, 

M, Gueriniere, as well as Soleyſel, 
have adviſed opening the ſkin, when 
the tumour cannot be brought to mat- 
ter, in order to introduce a piece of 
black hellebore-root ſteeped in vinegar, 
and to confine it'there for twenty-four 
hours; this alſo is intended as a ſti- 
mulant, and is ſaid to anſwer the in- 
tention, by occaſioning ſometimes a 
ſwelling as big as a man's head. 

APARINE, gcoſe-graſs, or clivers, 
See Goosr-GRASs, &c. 

APHERNOUSLI; or Arkenneuſli, a 
ſpecies of pine, or pinaſter, growing 
wild on the Alps, where one would 
think it impoſſible that any tree could 
vegetate and preſper; and therefore 
would probably thrive to great advan- 
tage on our bleak, barren, rocky, moun- 
tainous tracts of land. 5 

The timber is large, and has many 
uſes, eſpecially within doors, or under 
cover. The branches reſemble thoſe 
of the pitch- trees, commonly called 
the ſpruce fir : but the cones are more 
round in- the middle, being of a pur- 
pliſh colour, ſhaded with black. The 
bark of the trunk, or bole of the tree, 
is not reddiſn like the bark of the pine, 
but of a whitiſh caſt, like that of the 
fir, The huſk, or ſort of ſhell, wluch 
incloſes the kernels, is eaſily cracked, 
and the kernels are covered with a 
brown ſkin, which peels off: they are 
about as large as a common pea, tri- 
angular like buck-wheat, and white 
and ſoft as a 'blanched almond, of an 
oily agreeable taſte, but leaving in the 
mouth that ſmall degree of aſperity, 
Which'is peculiat to wild fruits, and 
is not-unpleaſng.. Theſe kernels make 


APO 
a part ſometimes in a Swiſs deſert; | 


they ſupply the place of muſhroom but- 


tons in ragouts; and are alſo recom- 
mended in conſumprive cafes, on ac- 
count of their balſamic oil. 
Wainſcoting, flooring, and other joĩ- 
ner's work, made with the planks of 
aphernoufli, are of a finer grain, and 
more beautifully variegated than deal, 
and the ſmell of the wood is more a- 
greeable, From this tree is extracted 
a white odoriferous refin, | 
The aphernouſli is of a healthy, vi- 
gorous nature, and will bear — 
when it is young, even in dry wa 
weather. The wood makes excellent - 
firing in ſtoves, ovens, and kilns ; but 
is dangerous to be uſed on the hearth 
or in grates, being apt to ſplinter and 
fly to a conſiderable diſtance. | | 
It bears ſome reſemblance to the 
white Canada-pine, which is better 
known in England by the name of 


Weymduth-pine. See Pix. 


APIAR, a bee-garden, or place 
where bees are kept. See the article Bee. 

APOPLEXY, or, as the farriers ge- 
nerally call it, the flaggert, a diſeaſe to 
which the horſe is object, and by 
which the creature drops down ſud. 
denly without ſenſe or motion, except. 
a working of his flanks, proceeding 
from the motion of the heart and lungs 
which never ceaſes while any ſpark of 
life remains. 

The previous ſymptoms are drowfi- 
neſs, watry moiſt eyes, ſomewhat full 
and inflamed, adiſpoſition to reel, fee- 


| bleneſs, a bad appetite, and almoſt 


continual hanging of the head, or reſt. 
ing it in his manger, ſometimes with' 
little or no fever, and ſcarce any alte- 
ration in the dung or urine, Wheg 
the apoplexy proceeds ſrom water col- 
lected in the ſinuſes nd ventricles of 
the brain, the horſe has generally, be- 
fides all the foregoing ſymptoms, a diſ- 
ſition to rear up, and is apt to fail 
ack, when any one goes to handle 
him about his head, The reaſon of his 
falling backwards ſeems to be obvious, 
becauſe when the head is raiſed with 
his mouth upwards, the water in the 
ventricles cauſes a weight upon the 
cerebellum, or part lying under the 
brain, and origin of the nerves, ſo as 
to deprive the creature of ſenſe and 
motion at once: tliis does not, how- 
ever, prove ſuddenly mortal. Young 
horſes are moſt ſubject to it, and, with - 


proper 


APW ; 
proper helps, and 0 oſage, ſome- 


times get over it: but when the apo- 
plexy proceeds from wounds or blews . 


on the head, or fi om any other cauſe 


producing ruptures in the blood - veſ- 


ſels, or from matter collected in the 
brain, or its membranes; or if any 

rt of the brain or its membranes be 
Jod durated; or grown callous, by, long 
continuance, the horſe will not only 
have moſt of the ſymptoms already de- 


ſcribed, but will be frantic by fits, eſ- 


pecially after his, feeds, ſo as to ſtart 
and fly into motion at every thing that 
comes near him. Theſe caſes are ex- 
tremely dangerous, and ſeldom admit 
of a perfect recovery. But when horſes 
fall down ſuddenly and work violently 
at their flanks, without any ability to 
riſe, even after plentiful bleeding, ſuch 
horſes ſeldom recover. 

All that can be done in ſuch caſes is 


to ſtrike the veins in, ſeveral parts at 
"ſhould exerciſe, as ſoon as the horſois 


once, to raiſe up the horſe's head and 
ſhoulders, propping them with plenty 


of ſtraw;, and if he ſurvive. the fit, to 


cut ſeveral rowels; though in caſe of 


ruptured veſſels, or if any kind of ex- 


4 niatter be lodged on the brain, 
or its membranes, all theſe helps. will 
be of little ſervice. 

"But if the apoplectic fit happens to 
be only the effect of a plethora, or ful- 
neſs of blood, from high- feeding, and 
want of ſufficient exerciſe; or if it be 
the effect of a ſizy blood, which j is of- 
ten the caſe of many young horſes, 
that have been fed for ſale, or from 
catching cold while the blood is in this 
ſtate, the cure will not be attended 
wish any great difnculty, notwith- 
ſanding a horſe, in theſe circumſtan- 
ces, may reel and ſtagger, and ſome- 
times fall down ſuddenly. 

Firſt of all bleed plentiſully, and 
keep the horſe for ſome time to an o- 
pening diet of ſcalded bran, and ſome- 
times ſcalded barley, leſſening the quan- 
tity of his hay. After two days repeat 
the bleeding, but in a ſmaller degree. 
If the horſe has a cold, it will be pro- 
per to give him pectoral drinks, proper 
for taat diſorder. 

But if no ſymptom of a cold appear 
it will be neceſſary, after bleeding and 
a ſpare diet, to give him two or three 
purges, not only to remove the ple- 
thora or fulneſs, but to attenuate and 
thin his blood, for-which the follow - 

ing js recommended; {4 
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Take of the fineſt ſocotorine aloes, 
an ounce and a quarter; freſh jallap, 
two drams; falt of tartar, three drams; 
native cinnabar, or the cinnabar oi an- 
timony, half an ounce; małe it into 
a ball with a ſufficient quantity of ſy- 
rup of roſes or marſhmallows 3 ad- 
ding twenty or thirty. drops of chemi- 
cal oil of anniſeeds, making the whole 
into a ball, rolling it in liquorice- 
powder.“ 

The purge may be made ſtronger or 
weaker by increaſing or diminiſhing 
the jalap. Let this be repeated two 
or three times, and the horſe will pro- 
bahly recover, without a relapſe, Pow... 
der of antimony, or its preparations, 
as the liver, the crocus meta/lorum, its 
cinnabar, or the native cinnabar, mix- 
ed with equal parts of gum guiacuns, 
may be alſo given in ounce doſes, for 
three or taur weeks, to mend his 
blood, and take off its ſiaineſs. Nor 


able to bear it, be omitted. 

When a: horſe: drops — fuddent 
with hard riding, or violent driving, it 
in many reſpects reſembles an apo- 
plexy, and all the organs ot the head 
are affected as in an apoplexy; but as 
this proceeds only from the extraordi- 
nary rareſaction of the blood, and ity 
rapid motion, whereby the ſmall veſ. 
ſels of the brain, heart, and lungs; are 
ſo extremely diſtended as to cauſe an” 
univerſal preſſure on the origin of the 
nerves; the horſe by this means loſes 
all ſenſe and motion, and generally falls 
ſuddenly, eſpecially upon any ſudden 
ſtop; becauſe when the bodily motion 
ceaſes, the circulation of the blood in 
the veins is not accelerated in propor- 
tion to its influx from the arteries, 
which ſoon produces a ſuffocation and 
a falling down without ſenſe or mo- 


tion, Inſtances of this kind are not 
uncommon, eſpecially in very hot wea- 


ther, when the external heat adde 
gr eatly to the blood's motion and rare- 
faction. But as we ſuppoſe in this 
caſe, little or no ſault in the blood, 

except, perhaps, a plethora, orweak- 
neſs of the veilzls, the quickeſt and 
readieſt remedy is bleeding; and 
unleſs the horſe dies with the vio- 
lence of the fall, which ſometimes 


happens, or by burſting the ſmall veſ- 
ſels of the brain or lungs, or happens 


through polipuſes in the heart or prin- 


ci pal veins, he will ſoon riſe of hinj- 


ſelf, 
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{-\f, or without much help, and may 
be preſerved from ſuch. accidents for 
the future, by better uſage. 

We are by no means friends to 1 

, or impoſture; but a very ſenſi- 
ble and intelligent Farmer aſſured us, 
that he has with the deſired ſucceſs 
given the genuine Bateman: Drops, in 
both the mad and ſleepy. ſtaggers,. and. 
that he has recommended this medi- 
cine to his acquaintance, who have ex- 
perienced equally good effects from it 
in this dreadful diſorder, The doſe is 
three-fourths of a bottle in a, pint of 
warm, mild ale: if it does not operate 
in fiſteen minutes, put a whole bottle 
in the above quantity of ale, and re- 
peat it, The firſt doſe ſeldom fails of 
ſuccels z it generally throws the ani- 
mal into a, profuſe ſweat in a few mi- 
nutes, he is uſually fit for buſineſs 
within twenty-four hours after. 
APPENDAN T. See Comman Ap- 
pendant, 

APPETITE, a certain painful or 
uneaſy ſenſation, always accompanied 
with a deſire to eat or drink, 

Horſes, more than moſt other crea- 
tures, are ſubject to diſeaſes of the 


ſtomach, . particularly to a want of ap- 


Petite, and a vitiated, or woracious ap- 
ite. 


Want of AvezT1Tz is when a horſe 


feeds poorly, and is apt to mangle his 
hay, or leave it in the rack, and at the 
ſame time gathers little fleſh, and his 


dung habitually ſoft, and is of a pale 


colour. 

Theſe are evident ſigns of a relaxed 
conſtitution, wherein the weakneſs of 
the ſtomach and guts may have a very 
great ſhare, This habitual weakneſs 
may be either natural or hereditary 
or may be cauſed by ſome previous 11 
management; ſuch as too much ſcald- 
ed bran, or too much hot meat of any 
Kind, which relaxes the one of the 

mach or guts, and in t pro- 
duces à weak digeſtion, and conſe· 
quently a loſs. of appetite, 


The beſt. method to harden. and re- 


cover ſuch horſes, is to give them 


much gentle exerciſe in the open. air, b 


1 in dry weather; * to 
load their ſtomachs with large f 
and to keep them as much a8 p 


then wich a. handful of beans, among. 
their oats; but in caſe the hor grows 
— and requires the help of Pays 


ible. 
to a dry diet, indulging them now and 


2 
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a few laxative purges like the follow, 


ing, ſhould be given: 

Take ſuccotorine aloes, fix drams; 
rhubarb in powder, two drams; ſaf ſaf- 
fron dried and powdered, one dram x 
make it into a Riff ball, with a ſuffici-" 
ent quantity of ſyrup of roſes, and add 
two drams of the elixir roprietatis, 
prepared with oil of vitriol.” 

This purge Will work very gently, 
and bring the horſe to a better appe 
tite, and ſtrengthen his digeſtion. It 


may be repeated once a week, or once. 
in ten days, and after the operation of 
caph urge, 


ake a large handful of the raſp- 

1 or ſhavings of gualacum, pome- 

granate bark, and balauſtines bruiſed, 

of each an ounce ; galangals and li- 

quorice root fliced, of each half an 

ounce : let theſe be boiled in ix quarts. 
of ſmith's forge- water, to three . 

and while it is warm, infuſe in the de- 

coction two drams of ſaffron, and half 
an ounce of diaſcordium,” 

Let this be divided into two drink, 
and give one after the purge has done 
working, and the other after two da 
intermiſſion; in cold weather the Was 
ſhould be warmed before they are 


miniſtered : the ſame may be complis 3 


ed with after the laſt purge, and re. 
peated 25 often as may be neceſſa 
continuing to give the horſe conſtan? 
exerciſe in the open free air; and this 
will be the likelieſt method to 8 
then ſuch horſes as ate of weak, te- 
laxed conſtitutions. 
But where ſuch a habit is contracted 
by too much ſeeding, eſpecially on hot 
ſcalded diet, which is often the caſe of 
young horſes kept up. for ſale, the beft 
" is to bleed and purge ſuch horſeg, , 
at the ſame time to rowel them i in 
the belly ; for this ſort of feedingeaGily 
occaſions horſes to be lax, that have 
no natural diſpoſition to it; for when | 
they grow ſuddenly fat by ſuch ma- 
nagement, the ſecretions 25 the al 


become greaſy, which always ca 
weakneſs and relaxation in bg np 
* forms n 50 r 
ding of vermin,; all which may b 
eaſily reraedied by purging in the fir 
„ place, and afterwards by proper 2 
erciſe, and d clean diet. 
As for thoſe horſes that ars of a hot 
fiery diſpoſition, and loſe their appa- 
by their heat and ſretting, it is a 


remedied, 
becauly 


a 


1 
becauſe of the natural inflammatory 
diſpoſition of their blood; the only 
method is to keep them to a cool diet 
while they are young, and, in country 
places, to let tnem run abroad, eſpe- 
cially where they have ſtables and warm 
ranges, to keep them from the incle- 
mency of the weather in winter; for 


theſe ſort of horſes are always tender, 


Being, for the moſt part, extremely 
thin ſkinned, and their blood of a thin 
rexture, and eaſily put in motion. For 
the ſame reaſon, the beſt way, in ſum- 
mer, is to bring them up in the day- 
time, and only let them run abroad in 
the night, they being more hunted 
with flies than any other, which keeps 
then continually upon the fret, and 
hinders them from thriving. When 
ſuch horſes live till they are ſull aged, 
their heat and fierineſs often abate, 
ſo that they grow more uſeful ; but 
while they are young, they are more 
ſabje@ to inward impoſtumations than 
horſes of a cooler temperament ; and 
theſe ten kill them ſuddenly, or bring 
them into lingering conſumptive ma- 
ladies, which in ſome meaſure may be 


prevented by the above method. 


Vitiated, or Voracieus Ar PETITE, is 
that where the animal is always cra- 
ving for meat, and frequently called 

[-fe ding. See Fourt-FrrvinG. 
APPLE-TREE, [Malus] a well. 
known fruit-tree, that needs no de- 
ſcription. 
* * Amongſt the great variety of fruit- 
trees growing in England, there ſeems 
to be none ſo univerſal as the apple- 


tree; for be the land either hot and 


dry, or wet and cold, one or other of 
the ſorts will produce fruit, and where 
the land is good in its kind in very 
great quantities. 

Although the apple»tree is fo very 
common in England, it is not a proof 


that the tree is a native of this iſland ; 


for according to the obſervation of Sir 
William Temple, it appears; that ſoon 


after the conqueſt of Africa, Greece, 


Afia Minor, and Syria, by the Ro- 
mans, there were brought into Italy 
divers ſorts of Mala, which we call ap- 
ples, and from thence ſent into other 


parts of Europe, and propagated as 


other fruits ; the crab apple perhaps 
may be excepted, though not with any 
certainty, + | 


Three only of the foreign ſorts of 
apples are much eftcemed in England, 


ſo as not to be worth propagatng- 


A.P-P 
viz. the French rennet, the rennet. 
griſe, and the violet-apple; the other 
being early fruit, which do not keep 
long, Betides, their fleſh is generally 
mealy, ſo that they do not deſerve to 
be ptopagared, as we have many bet- 
ter fruits in England. 

The firſt apple which is brought to 
the London market is the codlin; a 
fruit too well known to need any de- 
feription. 

The next is the Margaret apple: 
this fruit is not ſo long as the codlin, 
and of a middle fize ; the fide next the 
ſun changes to a fair red when ripe, 
the other fide is of a pale yellow green; 
the fruit is firm, and of a quick plea- 
ſant taite, but does not keep long. 

The fummer pearmain is an oblong 
fruit, ſtriped with red next the ſun ; 
the fleſh 1s ſoft, and in a ſhort time 
mealy ; ſo that it is not greatly ei- 
teemed, | 

The Kentiſh fill- baſket is a ſpecies 
of codlin, of a large ſize, and longer 
ſhaped than the real codlin, This ri- 
pens a little later in the ſeaſon, and 
is generally uſed for baking, &c. 

"The tranſparent apple. This was 
brought to England about the year 
1724, and was eſteemed a curioſity : 
it came from Peterſburgh, where it is 
affirmed to be ſo tranfparent, that the 
kernels may be perteQly ſeen, when 
the apple is held to the light; but, in 
this country, it is a mealy inGpid ſruir, 

| Loan's pearmain is a heautiful fruit 
to the fight, of a middling fize ; the 
ſide next the ſun is of a beautiful red, 
and the other fide ſtrĩped with the ſame 
colour; the fleſh is vinous ; but as it 
ſoon grows mealy, it is not greatly 
eſteemed. 

The quince-apple. This is a ſmall 
fruit, ſeldom larger than the golden- 
pippin, but longer, and reſembles the 
quince in ſhape, eſpecially towards the 
ſtalk; the fide next the ſun is of a 
ruſſet colour, on the other fide incli- 
ning to yellow, This is an excellent 


apple for about three weeks in Sep- 


tember, but it will not keep much 
longer. A nas * 
The golden-rennet is à fruit fo well 
known in England, as to need no de- 
ſcription, This ripens about Michael - 
mas, and for about a month is a very 
good fruit, either for eating raw, or 
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The aromatic pippin is alſo a very 
zood apple, It is about the ſize of a 
nonpareil, but a little longer: the fide 
next the ſun is of a bright ruſſet co- 
lour: the fleſh is of an aromatic fla- 
vour :- it ripens in Oftober, _. 

The Hertfordſhire pearmain, by ſome 
called the winter pearmain. This is 
a good ſized fruit, rather long than 
round, of a fine red next the ſun, and 
Nriped with the ſame colour on the o- 
ther fide ; the fleſh is juicy, and ſtews 
well, but is not eſteemed for eating by 
any nice palates, It is fit for uſe in 
November and December. b 

The Kentiſh pippin is a large hand- 
fome fruit, of an oblong figure; the 
ſkin is of a pale green colour; the fleſh 
is full of juice; which is of a quick 
acid flavour. This is a very good kit- 
chen fruit, and will keep till February, 

The Holland pippin is larger than 
the former ; the fruit is ſomewhat lon- 
ger, the ſkin of a darker green, and 
the fleſh, firm and juicy, This is a 
very good kitchen fruit, and will keep 
late in the ſeaſon. 

The monſtrous rennet is a very large 
apple, of an oblong ſhape, turning red 
towards the ſun, but of a dark green 
on the other fide; the fleſh, is apt to 
be mealy, and is therefore not much 
valued by thoſe who are curious, and 
only preſerved for the magnitude of 
the fruit, | 

The embroidered apple is a pretty 
large fruit, ſomething ſhaped like a 
pearmain; but the ſtripes of red are 
very broad, from whence the gardeners 
have given it this title, It is a mid- 
eling fruit, and commonly uſed as a 
kitchen apple, though there are many 
better. $ | ; 

The royal ruſſet, by ſome calle! the 
leather-coat ruſſet, on account of the 
deep ruſſet colour of the ſkin, This 
is a large fair fruit, of an oblong. fi- 
gure, broad towards the baſe ; the fleſh 
is inclinable to yellow. This is one 
of the beſt kitchen apples we have, and 


the trees are very great bearers; they 


grow large and handſome, and the 
fruit is in uſe from October to April; 
it is alſo a pleaſant ſruit to eat. 
Wheeler's ruſſet is an apple of a 
middling fize, flat and round; the 
Nalk is Nender; the ſide next the ſun 
of a light ruſſet colour, the other ſide 
inclining to a pale yellow when ripe ; 
the fleſh is firm, and the juice has 2 
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quick acid flavour; but is an excel- 
2 kitchen fruit, and will keep a long 
me. 0 

_ File's ruſſet is not quite ſo large as 
the tormer, but is of an oval figure, 
of a ruſſet colout towards the ſun, and 
of a dark green on the other fide, It 
is a very firm fruit, of a ſharp acid 
flavour; but is. mpch eſteemed for 
baking, and will keep found till April 
or later; if well preſerved, | 
t pretty ge- 


The nonpareil is a.frui 
nerally known in England; * 
there is another apple frequently fo 
in the markets for it, which is What 
the French call kaute-bonne z This is a 
larger fruit chan the nonpareil, more 
inclining to yellow, the ruſſet colour 
brighter, it is carlier ripe, and ſooner 
gone: It is not ſo flat as the true 
nonpareil, nor is the juice ſo Harp, 
though it is a godd apple in its ſeaſon, 
But the nonpareil js {ldom ripe, be- 
fore Chriitmas,, and, when well pre- 
ſerved, will keep till May perfectly 
ſound, This is juſtly eſteemed one of 
the beſt apples yet known, YE 
The golden-pippin is a fruit pecu- 
liar to England. There are few coun- 
tries abroad where this ſucceeds well, 
nor do the trees produce ſo good ſruit 
in many parts of England as could be 
wiſhed. This is in ſome meaſure ow- 
ing to their being graſted on free ſtocks, 
which enlarges the fruit, but renders it 
leſs valuable; becauſe the fleſh is not 
ſo firm, nor the flavour ſo quick; it 
is alſo apt to be dry and mealy, This 
ſhould therefore always be grafted upon 
the crab-tock, which will not canker 
like the others; and though the fruit 
will not be ſo fair to the ſight, yet it 
will be better flavoured. | 
All the different ſorts of ap 
which, though very numerous, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed generally into thoſe that are 
fit for the deſert, the kitchen, and the 
cyder-preſs, may be propagated by 
rafting, or inoculation, though the 
. is ſeldom practiſed. | 
The ſtocks which they are grafted 
on muſt be of the ſame kind, for they 
will not take on any other ſort of fruit- 
tree, In the nurſeries there are three 
ſorts of ſtocks generally uſed to graft- 
apples upon ; the firſt are called free- 
ſtocks, which are raiſed from the ker- 
nels of all ſorts of apples indifferently, 
and theſe are alſo by ſoche calied crab- 
ſtocks; for all thoſe trees which are 
F 2 * - produced 
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produced from ſeeds, .before they are 
grafted, are termed*erabs, without any 
iſtinction; but ſuch ſtocks as are raĩ- 
ed from the kernels of crabs preſſed 
for verjulce, ſhould be preferred, be- 
cauſe they are never ſo luxuriant in 
their growth as thofe from apple ker- 
nels, and will keep longer found; and 
it is very certal1, that by frequent 
grafting ſome ſorts of apples upon free- 
ſtocks, the fruits have been rendered 
larger, but leſs firm, poignant, and of 
orter duration, c 
' The ſecond fort of ſtocks is the 
Dutch ' paradiſe apple, called the Dutch 
creeper ; theſe are deſigned ro ſtint the 
growth of the trees, and keep them 
within compaſs for dwarfs, or eſpa; 
iers, | | | 
© "The third ſort is the Paradiſe apple, 
which is a very low ſhrub, and there- 
fore only proper for trees which are 
kept in pots by way of curioſity, for 
theſe do not continue long. 
Mr. Hitt tells us, that the taſte of 
fruit may be much improved by pro- 
per ſtocks as well as by proper foils, 
'or if two nohpareil trees be planted, 
one in a wet thy ſoil; and the other 
in a loam properly dry, though they 
were both graſted upon one kind of 
ſtock and from "one and the ſame 
branch, yet the fruit will be different 
both in ſize and goodneſs, 5 
Again, if a nonpareil be grafted on 
A paradiſe ſtock, and another from the 
me branch be grafted; upon a crab 
ſock, and both planted in the ſame 
ſoil and fituation, the fruit of the lat: 
ter will be ſour and ill-taſted if com- 
ared with the former. He adds far- 
her, that he always found the taſte 
of the fruit ſomewhat reſembled the 
taſte of that fruit which the ſtock 


Would naturally Have produced. 


Thoſe ſtocks for eſpaliers ſhould be 
referred which tie nature of the fruit 
2quires, Such as produce fruit of the 
weeteſt fAtvour, ànd are ſooneſt apt to 
turn mealy ard.infipid, ſhould,” in or- 
der to improve their Juices, be graſted 
upon cod fin- Moes; and thoſe whoſe 
froit yields ivices of a more acid and 
pugh taſte, may be improved by graf. 
ng them on paradife-ſtocks ; ſuch, 
however, as. are deſigned for ſtand- 
ards, may be grafted upon crab - ſtocks 
ecially hs ſorts that are uſed in 

6 kitchen, Which require a tartiſh 

e. Both Paadiſe and colin Rocks 


& © P 
ſhould de grafted as near the ground 


as POE: | 
r. Miller obferves, that cedlin- 
ſtocks alwzys pur out ſuckers, (which 
the other forts never do) and likewiſe 
ſhoots from the knots of the ſtems, 
which, if not conſtantly taken off, 
much weaken and injure both tree and 
fruit; and that theſe ſtocks decay ſooner 
than crab ſtocks ; arid laſtly, that the 
fruſt from the latter will de firmer, laſt 
longer, and have à Harper flavour, 
The method of raifing ſtocks from 
the kernels of crabs,” or apples, is, to 
procyre them where they are preſſed 
for verjuice, or cyder; and after they 
are cleared from the pulp, they may 
be ſown upon a bed of light earth, co- 
vering them over about half an inch 
thick with the ſame light Earth ; theſe 
kernels may be ſown in November or 
December, where the ground is dry, 
but in wet ground it will be better to 
deſer it till February; but then the 
ſeeds muſt be preſerved in dry ſand, 
and kept out of the reach of vermin; 
for if mice or rats can get to them, 
they will devour the ſeeds : there 
ſhould alfo be care taken of the ſeeds, 
when ſown, to protect them ſrom thoſe 
vermin, by ſetting traps, &c. to take 
them, In the ſpring, when the plants 
etzin to appear, they muſt be con- 
ſtantiy kept clear from weeds, which, 
if ſuffered to grow, will ſoon overtop 
the plabrs, and ſpoil thelr growth ; if 
wy thrive well, ſome of them will 
be fit to tranſplant into the nurſery the 
October following ; ſor the ſooner 
thefe ſeedling plants axe removed from 
the ſeed bed, the T&F danger there will 
be of their mooting down tap-roots, 
which, in fruit- trees, ſhould always 
be prevented. The ground where theſe 
{oung ſtocks are to be planted, ſhould 
carefully digged, cleanſed from the 
roots of all bad weeds, and laid level; 
then the ſtocks hold be planted in 
rows three feet aſunder, and the plants 
one foot diſtant in the rows, clofi 
the earth pretty faſt to their roots; 
when the ſtocks are tranſplanted out 
of the ſeed bed, the firſt autumn after 
ſowing, they muſt not be headed; but 
of ſuch as are inclined to ſhoot "down- 
ward), the tap- root muſt be ſhortened, 
in order to force out horizontal roots. 
If the ground is pretty good in which 
theſe ſtocks are planted, and the weeds 


donſtantiy cleared away, the m__ 


as 4 _ a4 
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will make great progreſs ; ſo that thofe 
which are intended for dwarſs, may 
be graſted the ſpringtwelve months at- 
ter they are planted out of the ſeed 
heds ; but thoſe which are deſigned 
ſor ſtandards, will require two or three 
years more growth, beſore they are fit 
ro graft, by which time they Will be 
upwards of ſix feet high, 

The farther management will be ex- 
plained under the proper articles, Es- 
PALIER, CRAFTING, INOCULATI- 
on, OrcHanrD, PRUNING, SHAPES 
or TES, &c. . 
All ſorts of apples have the com- 
mon quality of cooling and abating 
thirtt ; the more acid kinds looſen the 
belly, the auſtere have rather a con- 
tr ar . * 3 
The beſt method to keep apples for 
winter ufe, is to let them hang upon 
the trees, until there is danger of froſt; 
to gather them in dry weather and la 
them in large heaps to ſweat for a 
month or ſix weeks; aſterwards look 
them over carefully, taking out all 
ſuch as have appearance cf decay, wi- 
ping all the ſound fruit dry, and pack 
them up in large oil jars, which have 
been thoronglily ſcalded and afterwards 
dried, ſtopping them down cloſe to 
exclude the external air, and then place 
them in a dry vault or cellar ; if this 
is duly obſerved, the fruit will keep 
ſound a long time, and their ftefh will 
be plump, for when they are expoſed 
to the air, their ſkins will mrink and 
their. pulp grow foſt,  _ 

By the ſtature, the 1ſt of Anne, it is 
enacted, that the meaſure, commonly 
called water-meaſure, by which apples 
and pears are frequently fold, ſhall for 
the future be round and 18 inches and 
a half within the hoop, and $ inches 
deep, ard fo in proportion; and that 
every ſuch meaſure by which apples or 
pears ſhall be meaſured ſhall be taped 
as uſually, under the penalty of ten 
ſhillings, on conviction betore one 
Juſtice, or Mayor, half to the infor- 
mer, and half to the poor; but not to 
extend to the meaſures ſcaled by the 
company of fruiterers in Lordon. 
Bitter Ar UE. SeeCoroguinTIDA, 
Crab Art. See Cas. 
Cuſſard Arp. [Anna] There 
are eight ſpecies of this tree, the cuſ- 
tard. apple, ſpur · ſop, ſweet - ſop, water - 
apple, cherimolias, ſweet-apple, pur- 
ple. apple, North-Americat»annona, cr 
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papaw, The forts which ate ratrel 
of the warm parts of America ste tog 
tender to live in this country if ON 
are not preſerved in warm ſtoves. 1 
the ſeeds are freſh from America, they 
will eaſily vegerate ; but they muſt be 
ſown on a good hct-bed pretty early 
in the ſprirg;. the piants ſhould be 
kept in che bark ſtobe, but in warm 
weather ſhould have plenty of ſreſhj air 
or they will bg very fickiy, and ſoog 
after be covered with vermin, which 
will cauſe them to decay, They mu 
conſtantly remain in the tan-bed, 27 
then the leaves will appear very ſine 
and beautiful in the winter feaſon, 
The fruit of the Papaw is ſhaped 
like a pear inverted; it is eaten by the 
Negroes, and is the fcod of Guangs 
and other animals, Theſe plants will 
thiive in the open air in England if 
they be planted in a warm ſituation, 
but ſhould be firſt. trained vp in pots 
and ſheltered in the winter for two 
three years, by which time they wil 
have acquired ſome ſtrength, when they 
may be planted in the ground where 
they are to remain: This ſort Rowers- 
in many good gardens. Phe) ets 
Love Ar II, of Tomntos, [Lyroper- 


fem] There are fix ſpecies of this 


plant, all of which are propagated by 
ſowing their ſceds on a moderate hot 
bed in March; and when the plants 
are two inches high. they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into another moderate 
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a warm aſpect, to which their bran. 
ches ſhould be faſtened, otherwiſe they 
will trail on the ground, and then the 
fruit will not rĩpen. n 
Mad Ap PL, or Epp-Plant, | Miloa- 
gena] of which tliere are ſour ſpecies 1 
1, Mad apple with an oblong violets 
coloured fruſt; 2, Mad apple with a 
taper violet · coloured fruit ; 3. Mad 
apple with an incurved fruit; 4. Ap- 
le-bearing Nighiſhade with prickly 
eaves and fruit.” © 5 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in A- 
ſia, Africa, and America; the fruit 
is oval and fleſhy, about the ſize and 
ſhape of a ſwan's egg, of a dark pur- 
ple on one ſide and white on theother, 
There ate ſeveral varieties of this ſpe- 
cies ; one with white fruit called the 


Egg- 
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Zee-Plart, another with yellow fruit, 
and another with pale red fruit, 

The fruits of all the ſpecies are com- 
monly eatcn by the 8 of :he 
warm parts of the globe, and are cſ- 
teemed a delicacy. 

All the ſpecies are propagated by 
feeds, which ſhouid be ſown upon a 
moderate hot-bed earl in March; v hen 
they come up, they ſhould be removed 
to another hot-bed and watcred, and 
ſhaded until they have taken rot, aud 
have plenty of freſh air, if the weather 
be warm, otherwiſe they will draw up 
very weak: and they muſt likewiſe 
be plentifully watered, In May, the 
plants will be ſtrong enough to fill the 
frame, when they muſt be tranſplanted 
Into a rich ſpot of ground, where they 
muſt have water pleoatifully, till they 
have taken wet; atter which they wil 
require but little care. 4 

Theſe plants are only preſerved as 
curiofities in Engliſh gardens, the fruit 
being ſeldom eaten in this country, ex- 
cept by ſome Icalians and Spaniards, 
who have been accuſtumed to eat them 
in their own countries. 

* Male Ba ſum Arrir, [Mcnnrdica] 
of which there are three ſpecies, all 
annual plants, which have trailing 
talks like the cucumber or melon. 
Their ſeeds muſt be fown on a hot · bed 
the beginning of March, and when 
they come up they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a freſh hot-bed, and af- 
terwards treated as cucumbers, 

With proper management they will 
produce trujt in July, and their ſeeds 
will ripen in Augult or September, 
when it muſt be gathered immediately. 

Theſe plants are not much cultiva- 
ted, except in curious gardens, for the 
oddneſs of their fruit, Some perſons 
put them in pots with ſtakes, to which 
[they are faſtened, and then place the 
pots in ſtoves; in this manner they 
make a better appearance, though they 
do not thrive ſo well nor produce fo 
much fruit. 

Scur ArrI r, or Sour Sap. See Cuſ- 
- tard Apple. 

Seweet ArPLE, or Sugar APPLE. 
See Cuftard Apple. | 

Tin Ar ri r. [Datura] There are 
fix ſpecies of this plant. The moſt 
con: mon ſort has a round prickly fruit, 
and a fingle white flower, Some of 
the others require a hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and alterwards to be planted 
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in a warm border, or the ſceds will ſel- 
dom ripen, 

ArrIrs of SonoM, fruit which was 
ſuppoſed to grow on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, (where So'om formerly 
ſtood) and ſaid to be extremely fine 
and tempting on the outſide, but within 
was full of aſhes, _ Mr, Maundrell has 
proved this to be a fiction. | 

APPORTIONMENT, the diviſion 
of a rent into parts, in the ſame man- 
ner as the land out ot which it iſſues 
is divided, | 

APPRAISER, a perſon commonly 
ſworn to value or ſet the price on 
goods; if he values them too high, 
he is obliged to take them at the price 
appraiſed, 

APPRENTICE, a young perſon 
that is bound for a certain number cf 
years in order to learn any art, trade, 
or myſiery. He muſt be bound by 
deed, and the deed muſt be indented, 
and he muſt likewiſe be retained by the 
name of an apprentice expreſsly, o- 
therwiſe he is no apprentice though he 
be bound, 

An apprentice being by deed, can- 
not be diſcharged but by deed ; but 
the majler and apprentice may, by a- 
greement between themſelves, leave 
each other; the maſter giving leave 
under his hand, which diſcharge muſt 
be confirmed by a Juſtice. 

The maſter Is allowed by law, with 
moderation, to chaſliſe his apprentice. 

With reſpect to binding poor ap- 
prentices, the churchwardens and o- 
verſeers, by the aſſent of two Juſtices, 
ar of the quorum) may bind any 
uch children whoſe parents they ſhall 
judge not able to maintain thera, to 
be apprentices, where they ſhall ſ 
convenient, till the male children ſha! 
come to the age of twenty-four, and 
the ſemales to the age of twenty-one, 


or marriage; and as the churchwar- 


dens and over ſeers have this power, 
ſo they are the proper judges of per- 
ſons who are fit to be their maſters; 
and theſe are perſons, who, by their 
profeſſion or manner. of living, have 
occaſion to keep ſervants; but then 
this is to be approved by the Juſtices, 
and if the maſter is diſſatisfied he may 
appeal to the ſeſſions, __ 

The power of binding to the age of 
twenty-four ſeems cruel; and it is 
much to be wiſhed that the pariſh of- 
ficers had power granted generally to 
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put out poor apprentices ſor the term 
of ſeven years, or till they ſhall attain 
the age of twenty-one years, and no 
longer. 

APPROACHING, in gardening, 
See GRAFTING by APPROACH. 

APPROPRIARE commMuNnAM, in 
law, is to diſcommon ; that is, to in- 
cloſe any parcel of land that was be- 
fore open and common, 

APPROVEMENT, is where a man 
hath common in the lord's waſte 
ground, and the lord of the manor in- 
cloſes part of the waſte for himſelf, 
leaving nevertheleſs ſufficient common 
with egreſs and regreſs for the com- 
moners, If, however, there ſhould 
not be ſufficient common. left for the 
tenant, he may have a writ of aſſize 
and recover triple damages: in ſuch a 
caſe alſo a commoner may break down 
the incloſures. 

APRICOT-TREE, a frvit-tree 
now welt known in the Englith gar- 
dens. — 

There are about ſeven varieties of 
apricots cultivated in the Fngliſt gar- 
dens, viz, 1. The Maſculine apricot, 
2. The Orange apricot, 3. The Al- 
tier apricot. 4. The Roman apricot, 
5. The Turkey apricot, 6. The Bre- 
da apricot. 7. The Bruſſels apricot. 

The Maſculine is the firſt ripe cf all 
the apricots; it is a ſmall roundiſh 
ſruit, of a red colour towards the ſun ; 
as it ripens the colour fades to a gree- 
niſh yellow on the other fide. The 
tree is very apt to be covered with 
flowers ; but as they come out very 
early in the ſpring, they are frequently 
deſtroyed by the cold, unlefs the trees 
are c ered to protect them. 

Thc Orange is the next ripe apricot; 
this ſruit is much larger than the for- 
mer, and, as it ripens, changes to a 
deep yellow colour. The fleſh of this 
is dry, and not high flavoured :- it is 
fitter for tarts, than for the table. 

The Algier is the next in ſeaſon ; 
this is of an oval ſhape, a little com · 
preſſed on the ſides ; it turns to a pale 
yellow, or ſtraw colour, when ripe; 
the fleſh is dry, and not high fl avour- 
ed: this, and what is by ſome per- 
ſons called the Common apricot, are 
often confounded. 

The Roman is the next ripe apri- 
cot; this is a larger fruit than the for- 
mer, and not compreſſed on the tides ; 
the colour is deeper, and not ſo dry as 
the fermer, 
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"The Turkey apricot is yet larger 
than either ot the tormer, and cf a 
globular figure; they turn to a dee 
yellow than the former ; the fleſh is" 
firmer, and of an higher flavour than 
either of the former, 

The Breda apricot (as it is called 
from its being brought from thence to 
England) was originally brought from 
Africa: this is a large, roundiſh fruit, 
changing into a deep yellow, when 
ripe; the fleſh is ſoft, ſull of juice, 
and of a deep orang- colour on the in- 
fide; the ſtone is rounder and larger 
than that of the other ſorts, This is 
the beſt apricot we have; and, When 
ripened on a ſtandard, is preferable io 
all other kinds. 

The Bruſſels is the lateſt ripe of all 
the apricots; for, when it is planted 
againit a wall, it is generally the be- 
ginning of Auguſt before it is ripe, 
unleſs when it is planted to a full ſouth 
aſpect; which is what ſhould not be 
practiſed, becauſe the truit is never 
well taſted which grows in a warm ex- 
poſure. This ſruit is of a middling 
ze, rather inclining to an oval figure; 
red on the fide next the ſun, with many 
dark ſpots, and of a greeniſh yellow 
on the other nde; the {Kin is firm, and 
of an high flavour; the fruit often 
cracks before it is ripe, Mr, Hitt ran- 
ges theſe differently; he places the 
Bruſſels 3d, and the Orange 4th, 

Moſt people train theſe trees up to 
ſtems of fix or ſeven feet high, or bud 
them upon ſtocks of that height; but 
half ſtandards, of about twe and a 
half, or three feet in the ſtem, ſhould 
be preferred to thoſe which are much 
taller, 

Theſe fruits are a!l propagated by 
budding them on plum ſtocks, and 
will readily take upon almoit any fort 
of plum, provided the ſtock be free 
and thiiving, (except the Bruſſels kind, 
which is uſually budded on a fort of 
ſtock, commonly calld the St. Julian, 
which better ſuits the tree, as being 
generally planted for ſtandards, than 
any other ſort of plum will.) Mr. Hite 
obſerves, that the ſtocks upon which he 
found the apricot to preſper beſt, and 
yield the moſt palatable fruit, are the 
red wheat plums; they having a tart 
taſte, and are tolerably free from gum 
and ſuckers, The manner of. raifing 
the ſtocks, and budding theſe trees, 
are treated of under their reſpective 
articles, Lhetg/ 
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Theſe trees are all (except the two 
laſt forts) planted againſt the walls, 
and ſhould have an eaſt or weſt aſpect; 
for if they are planted full ſouth, the 
great heat cauſes them to be mealy be- 
fore they are well eatable. The bor- 
der under theſe walls ſhould be fix fret 
wide at leaſt, and, if it was as broad 
as the wall is high, the better; and if 
the earth he two feet deep, or two 
and a half at moſt, it is enough. 


If your ground is wet cold loam or 


clay, you ſhould raiſe your borders as 
much above the level of the ſurface as 
it will admit. laying ſome ſtones or 
rubbiſh in the bottom, to prevent the 
roots from running downwards ; but, 
if you plant on a chalk or gravel, it 
will be better to raiſe. the borders to 
a proper thickneſs with good loamy 
carth than to fink the borders by re- 
moving the chalk or gravel, 


The beſt foil to be uſed for thefe and 


all other ſorts of fruit trees, is freſh 
untried earth, from a paſture ground, 
taken about ten inches deep, with the 
tur, and laid to rot and mellow at 


leaſt twelve months before it is uſed; 


and this muſt be kept often turned, to 
fovceten and imbibe the nitrous parti- 
cles of the air. | 

'Yeur borders being thus prepared, 
make choice of ſuch trees as have two 
ſtrong branches beſides collateral ones; 
and if the branches have been once 
cut down in the nurſery and thofe parts 
well healed, they are not the worſe; 


and the more the principal branches | 


are extended from each other, the bet- 
ter; and if your ſoj} be dry, or of a 
middling temper, you ſhould preier 
October as the beſt ſeaſon for planting, 

But do not cut off any part of the 
head at that time, unleſs there are any 
trrong ſore night ſuoots which will not 
come to the wall, which may be taken 
quite away. 

Having fixed the tree in the ground, 
nail the branches to the wall, to pre- 
vent their ſhaking. In this ſtate let it 


remain till the middle of March, when, 


it the weather is good, you muſt un- 
ruil the branches of your trees, ſo as 
nt to diſturb the roots, and, with a 
arp kniſe, ent off the head of the 
tre, it it has but one ſtem, or where 
it-raay have two or more ſhoots, each 
of them muſt be ſhortened to about 
tqur or five cyes above the bud, fo that 
the Noping fide may be towards the 
* | Apen 
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In the ſpring, if the weather proves 
dry, you muſt, now-and-then, give 
your trees a gentle refreſhing with 
water all over their head, which will 
greatly help them; and alſo lay ſome 
turf, or other mulch, round their roots, 
to prevent their drying during the ſum- 
mer-ſeaſon : as new branches are pro- 
duced, obſerve to nail them to the 
wall; and ſuch ſhoots as are produced 
fore-right, muſt be intirely diſplaced. 
This mult be repeated as oſten as it is 
neceſſary, to prevent their hanging 
from the wall; but by no means ſtop 
any of their ſhoots in ſummer; the 
beit time for this being in December, 
alter they have ſhed their leaves. 

The ſecond ſummer obſerve, as in 
the fir ſt, to diſplace all fore-right ſhoots 
as they are produced, railing in the 
other cloſe to the wall horizontally, fo 
that the middle of the tree may be 
kept open; and never ſhorten any of 
the ſhoots in ſummer, unleſs to fur- 
niſh branches to fill vacant places on 
the wall; and never do this later than 
April, About December ſhorten thoſe 
ſhoots, as was directed for the firſt 
year. 

The following year's management 
will be nearly the ſame with this; 
but only obſerve, that apricots pro- 
duce their bloſſoum-buds, not only up- 
on the laſt year's wood, but alſo upon 
the curſons or ſpurs, which are pro- 
duced from the two. year's wood ; 
great care ſhould thersfore be had in 
the ſummer management, not to hurt 
or diſplace them. 


Theſe ſew roles, well executed, to- 


geiher with a little obſervation and 
care, will be ſufficient ; and, to pre- 
tend to prefcrive particular directions 
for all the different accidents, or man- 
ner. of treating fruits, would be im- 
poſſible; the reader will find what 
has been ſaid, if duly. attended to, 
fufficient, 


The Bruſſels, and Breda apricots, 
being, for the moſt} part, planted for 


ſtandards, will require very little pru- 
ning or management; only obſerve, 


to take out all the dead wood, or ſuch. 


branches as croſs each other; this 
muſt be done early.in autumn, or in 
the ſpring after the cold weather is 
paſt, that the part may not canker 


. where the inciſion is made. 


APRIL, is the fourth calendar month 


in the givil year, and conſiſts of thirty 
days. e 
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Many will no doubt expect the Huſ- 
bandman's and Gardener's Kalendar 
for this month. 

With reſpect to the firſt, it is mo- 
rally impoſſible to give even a tolera- 
ble account of the Farmer's duty for 
each month. The ſeaſons, the ſoil, and 
its peculiar management, the different 
ſituation and condition of eſtates, &c. 
c. all concur to render ſuch an at- 
tempt highly ridiculous and abſurd, 

About an hundred years ago, when 
agriculture was butlittle practiſed, and, 
if poſſible, leſs underſtood, a Kalen- 
dar had its uſe. Wooldridge publiſhed 
one at the end of his Syſtem of Agri- 
culrure, collected from different au- 
thors, in which he likewiſe gave the 
ſubſtanee of Mr. Evelyn's Hortulan 
Kalendar. Wooldridge was copied by 
that errant plagiariſt who wrote the 
Art of Huſbandry by J. Mortimer, Eſq; 
F. R. S. who is again copied by the 
modern writers of Kalendars. Who 
but muſt laugh when he reads—-who 
but muſt grieve when he pays for ſuch 
miſerable ſtuff, ** as Fell the timber 
you intend to bark; keep geeſe and 
ſwine out of commons and paſtures ; 
cleanſe ditches, gather up worms and 
ſnails in evenings and mornings z open 
the doors of the bee-hives; which is 
given in the Kalendars for April. 

As to the Gardener's Kalendar, Mr. 
Miller fills near thirty octavo pages 
with directions and catalogues for this 
month. If theſe directions are ſup- 
poſed to be neceſſary, we cannot a- 
bridge them, nor have we room to in- 
ſert them. 

The following catalogues, however, 
may ſerve to refreſh the memory of 
thoſe who are fond of gardening. _ 

Products of the Kitchen Garden, 

Sprouts of brocoli, cabbages, and 
ſavoys, are now very good, if they are 
gathered beſore they run up to ſeed, 
The young ſhoots of turnips and hop- 
tops are often eaten when there is a 
ſcarcity of other! greens ; all ſorts of 
young ſallet-herbs, ſpinach, raddiſhes, 
aſparagus, coleworts, parſley, aliſan- 
ders, chard beet, ſome late celery and 
endive in moiſt ground; ſorrel, bur- 
net, thyme, hyſſop, winter ſavory, pot- 
marjorum, brown Dutch, and cab- 
bage lettuces, in frames or under glaſ- 
ſes on warm borders; alſo ſome cos 
lettuce, where they have eſcaped the 
froſt, will be fit for uſe towards the 


a 
end of the month; chervil, young vs 


nions, leeks, cives, ſcallions, rocam- 
bole, borage, ſage, roſemary, and ſome 
parſnips and carrots, where they have 
been preſerved in ſand; for where they 
have remained in the ground, thoſe 
which are ſound will have ſprouted, 
after which their roots will become 
ſticky and tough, ſo unfit for eating. 
Young carrots which were ſown in 
autumn are now in prime; and the 
young ſhoots of ſalfify or tragopogon, 
which is by ſome perſons preferred to 
aſparagus when gathered young. Upon 
the hot-beds, cucumbers, peaſe, kid- 
ney-beans, and purſlane; and towards 
the end of the month, you have often 
peas on warm borders where they have 
eſcaped the froſt, and ſome early cab- 
bages. 
Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Pears ; franc-real, —— bug?, 
Saint Martial, winter boncretien, Lord 
Cheyne's winter green, beſſy de chau- 
montelle from an eſpalier on cold land; 
carmelite, and for baking, the cadil- 
lac, and Parkinſon's warden, 

Apples; golden ruſſet, Pile's ruſſet, 
Wheeler's ruſſet, nonpareil, John ap- 
ple, ſtone pippin, with ſome others. 

In the forcing - frame, cherries, maſ- 
culine apricot, ſome plums; and on 
the hot-bed, ſtrawberries. 

Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure 
Gar den. 

Anemonies, Ranunculuſes, of vari- 
ous kinds, polyanthuſes, auriculas, tu- 
lips, crown imperials, hepaticas, hya- 
cinths of various ſorts, narcifſuſes, 
daffodils, jonquils, violets, muſcarias, 
dwarf-flag iris, great ſnowdrop, ſpring 
cyclamens, ſpring colchiums, pulſatil- 
las, bulbous fumitory, ducks-foot or 
May apple, roſe-roots, wood anemo- 


ny, friar's cowl, Italian arum, double 


ladies ſmock, double pilewort, | 

hyacinths, dog's-tooth, double daiſies, 
tritillarias of various kinds, gentia- 
nella, double caltha paluſtris, large 
green-flowered ornithogalum of Na- 
ples, Perſian lily, orchiſes of ſeveral 
ſorts, ſanguinaria, Solomon's ſeal, A- 
merican lug- wort, meadia, double 
ſaxifrage, Venetian vetch, lynchniſes, 


allyſon creticum, bugle, cat's-foot lily 


of the valley, leopard's-bane, honey. 
wort, leon topelaton, hearts-caſe, pe- 
riwinkle with fingle flowers both ſmall 
and large, as alſo with double flowers 
of a purple colour, borage-leaved ver. 

G ; ; baſcum, 
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baſcum, blue-flowered-perennial morh- 
. mullein, with ſome others. 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 


Lilac, with white, putple, and blue 
flowers, Perſian lilac with privet leaves, 
commonly called the Perſian lilac with 
entire and with cut leaves, laburnums, 
double - flowering peach - tree, double. 


. Rowering pear tree, cherry plum, al- 
mond with white and peach- coloured 


bloſſome, amalanchier, aria theophraſ- 
ti, viburnum, bird cherry, Corniſh 
cherry, cockſpur, hawthorn, dwarf al- 


» mond with ſingle and double flowers, 


hypericum frutex, Benjamin-tree, bar- 
berry- tree, bilberry-buſh, bladder-nut, 
ſervice- tree, turpentine-tree, early white 


and Italian honeyſuckles, yellow jaſ- 


mine, lauruſtinus, ſcorpion ſena, ca- 
ragana, eaſtern bladder ſena, dwarf 
cherry, coronilla cretica, Siberian cy- 
tiſus, fingle virgin roſe, hairy cytiſus, 


laurel, pyracantha, Glaſtonbury thorn, 


. nettle- tree dogwood, quicken or moun. 
tain aſh, ſpindle-tree, ſcarlet-flower. 
ing -maple, horſe cheſnut, ſpirea fru. 
tex, upright and fly honey-ſuckle, aza- 
leas, with ſome others. 
Medicinal Plants, which may now be 
gathered for uſe. 
Brooklime, water-creſſes, wood-roof, 
mouſe- ear, daiſy, rice-leaved whitlow. 
graſs, bugle, ſhepherd's-purſe, dande. 
hon, white ſaxifrage, coltsfoot, hair. 
bells, ground-ivy, dead-nettle, wood- 
ſorrel, cowllip, primroſe, raddiſh-root. 
Plants in Flower in the Green-Houſe 
PI. and Stove. 
African geraniums of various ſorts, 


ilex-leaved lantana, candy tuft-tree, 


African anthericum with aloe leaves, 
and two or three ſorts with onion 
leaves, tree ſcabious, cyſtuſes, three or 
four ſorts of arctotus, meſembryanthe- 
mi of ſeverꝭl ſorts, aloes of ſeveral 
kinds, coronilla cretica, cytiſus cana- 
. rienſis,, medicago fruteſcens, Aleppo 
cyclamens, hermannias of four or five 
ſorts, colutea æthiopica, polygala A- 
fricana, hypericum balcaricum, two 


. . . Ior:s-of African ſhrubby tanſey, three. 
leaved African ſumach, melianthus 


minor fetidus, cotyledons, ternera, 


malphigia of two or three forts, hum. 


ble plant, ciſtus halimi folio, olive 
tree, watſonia, African fiſyrinchium, 
calla, #thiopica, crinum, cunonia, A- 
frican hyacinth with ſmooth and with 
warted leaves, dumb cane, fauvolſia, 
Waatheria, atamuſco lily, pancratium, 
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ſmall creeping cereus with erimſon 
flowers, cannacorous, ixia of ſeveral 


ſorts, antholyza, ſhrubby African ſtar- 
wort of two ſorts, tetragoniay clutia, 
ſome ſorts of mimoſa, dioſma of two 
ſorts, African ſhrubby ſage with yel- 
low and blue flowers, ſhrubby ſtachys 
from the Canaries, teucrium, beticum, 
ſhrubby convolvulus from Crete, he. 
liotropium ſcorodoniæ folio, coral-tree, 
hæmanthus colchici foli:s, black flow. 


ering lotus, tree houſleek, craſſula, 


African wood ſorrel with large purple 
and alſo with yellow flowers, China 
role, elychryſum orientale, Spaniſh 
toad-flax, ornithogalum from the Cape 
of Good Hope, African marigold two 
ſorts, chryſocoma, euphorbias, ſorrel- 
tree, lycium with narrow leaves, ca- 
nary. ſhrubby fox-glove, othonna two 


or three ſorts, Peruvian heljotrope, A- 


frican cacalia, with ſome others. 
AQUA, water. This term is fre- 
quently met with in the writings of 
phyſicians, chymiſts, &c. for certain 
medicines, or menſtruums, in a liquid 
form, diſtinguiſhed from each other 


by particular epithets, as agua fortis, 


aqua vite, Ce. 

AQUZZEDUCT, an artificial canal, 
or channel, made of ſtone, brick, or 
timber, to convey water from one place 
to another. Thoſe aquæducts which 
the Romans built were ſurpriſingly 
magnificent. That which Lewis XIV. 


erected near Maintenon for carrying 


the Bucq to Verſailles is perhaps the 
greateſt now in the world. 

AQUAGE, a water courſe. 

AQUATIC, an appellation given to 
ſuch things as live or grow in the wa. 
ter; thus we ſay, aquatic animals, a- 
quatic plants, &c. 

AquaTic Plants, are the withy or 
willow, ozier, water creſſes, c. See 
Wittow, Oz1tr, &c. | 

AQUEDUCT, See AQquazpucT 

ARABANT, ad curiam domini, was 
intended of thoſe who held by the te- 
nure of ploughing and' tilling the lands 
of the lord. "7 9x7 

ARABLE LAND, ſuch as is tilled 
or cultivated for the produQion of corn. 

ARALIA, Berry- bearing Angelica. 
There are three ſpecies, viz. 1. Canada 
berry-bearing angelicaz 2. Berry-bear- 
ing angelica with a naked ſtalk; 3. 


Angelica tree. 


The firſt and ſecond ſorts are eaſily 
propagated by ſeeds, which n_—_ be 
own 
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ſown in autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe. In the autumn following, when 
their leaves decay, the roofs ſhould be 
tranſplanted, where they are to re- 
main; being hardy plants they will 
grow in any ſituation, The third ſort 
is propagated by ſeeds which muſt be 
procured from North-America, or by 
its roots ; for as the roots ſpread far in 
the ground, ſo they will put out young 
plants at a diftance from the ſtems, 
which may be taken off before they 
begin to ſhoot in the ſpring. The 
flowers of this ſort make no great fi- 


Sure, but the plants are preſerved in 
& --.moſt of the curious gardens in Eng- 


land. 

ARBOR, a tree. 

ARBOREOUS, ſomething belong- 
ing to or partakigg of the nature of 
trees: thus moſſes, &c. growing on 
trees are called arboreous. | 

ARBORESCENT, a term applied 
to ſuch things as reſemble trees; thus 
we read of arboreſcent ſhrubs, arbo- 
reſcent animals, &c. of which laſt kind 
- _—_ great natural curioſity” the ſtar- 


 -ARBOR VITE, or Tree of Life, 
{ Thuya.] The ſpecies of this beau- 


. tiful evergreen are, 1. Common arbor 


vitæ; 2. Chineſe arbor vitæ; 3. Ar- 
bor vitæ with ſtriped leaves; though 
Miller ſays this laſt is only a variety of 
the firſt which proceeds from a weak- 
neſs in the plant, and therefore can 
only be preſerved by propagating the 
plants by cuttings or layers; and theſe 
muſt be planted on thin land to pre- 
ſerve the variegation ſtrong. 

Both the other ſorts may be propa- 
gated" either by ſeeds, layers, or cut- 
tings; but as raiſing the firſt by ſeeds 
is tedious, the other methods are pre- 
ferred, It grows naturally in Canada, 
Siberia, and other northern countries. 

The Chineſe arbor vitz is at firſt a 
little delicate, and grows ſlowly ; The 
ſeeds ſhould therefore be ſown in pots, 
and in the ſucceeding ſpring, when they 
begin to vegetate, plunged into a mo- 
derate hot- bed till June; obſerving to 
protect them in the winter. This 
treatment ſhould be renewed till they 
are fit for the nurſer v. Theſe plants 
may likewiſe be raiſed from layers or 
cuttings, obſerving, when they have 
ſtaod two years and are rooted, to plant 
them in pots and plunge them into hot 
— "as directed for railing them from 
ce |; . 
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This tree requires a particular ad- 
dreſs in pruning it; for if it is ſtrip- 
ped or trimmed cloſe to any conſider- 
able height, the body will be very 
lender and bear no proportion to its 
harge and weighty top. The beſt me- 
thod to prevent this will be to cut a- 
way from the bottom ro near the top, 
all ill- placed forked branches (of which 
this tree produces many) reſerving on- 
ly at -proper diſtances ſuch as are vi- 
gorous and radiate directly from the 
body. : . 
ARBOUR, a kind of ſhady bower 
formerly in great eſteem, but of late 
rejected on account of its being damp 
and unwholeſome. . 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry Tree. 
We have five ſpecies of this tree. I» 
The Common Arbutus; 2. Arbutus 
with plain leaves, called by ſome A- 
drachne; 3. Arbutus, called the Bil- 
berry af Arcadia with alaternus leaves; 
4. Arbutus, called the Bilberry, with . 
oblong whitiſh leaves; 5. Arbutus, 
called Uva UrG, or Bear-berries. 

The firſt ſort has two or three vari- 
eties, one with double flowers, and 
another with red flowers. Theſe muſt 
be preſerved by inarching or grafting 
them upon the common arbutus, for 
their ſeeds do not produce the ſame 
kind, | 2 1 
- The beſt method to propagate the 
arbutus is from ſeeds which ripen from 
the middle of November till the end of 
December, obſerving that the ripe ber- 
ries loſe their fine ſcarlet, and become 
of a browniſh tawny colour. The wbole 


1 


berries ſhould be preſerved entire in 


dry ſand (and not waſhed as ſome ad- 


viſe) till the. ſeaſon of ſowing, when 


by ſoſtly rubbing them in the hands 
the ſeeds will eafily ſeparate from the 
pulp. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
March upon a moderate hot-bed, and 
in five or fix weeks the plants will 


appear, when they muſt have frequent 


but very flight waterings; the beds 
muſt be ſhaded in the heat of the day 
till Auguſt, when the glaſſes may be 
taken off till winter approaches, and 
then they ſhould be replaced, 

The ſucceeding ſprizig, plant them 
in pots and plunge them in another 
hot-bed, and with the uſual waterings 
let them remain till Auguſt, when they 


may be taken out and placed in any 


warm ſheltered ſpot till October 3 they 
ſhould now be expoſed to the winter 
_ 7 | ſung 
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ſun, but they ſhould be ſheltered with 
mats in ſevere ſtorms. In the next 
ſpring take the dead mould out of the 
pots and add ſome freſh; remove them 
to a ſhady border till autumn, and then 
expoſe « again to the winter ſun 
under a wall or hedge as before. 
The ſpring following they may be 
tranſplanted into the open ground, 
where they are to remain; but they 
will be ſtronger and more hardy if they 
are removed into other pots for a year 
or two, Great care muſt be taken not 
to prune them too much at their re- 
moval. They love a dry warm ſoil, 
For they will not thrive in moiſt, hea- 
vy, or clay land. | 
ARCHANGEL, or Dead Nettle, 
[Lamium.] There are various ſpecies 
and varieties; but as many of them 
are weeds, ſo there are ſeldom more 
than five ſorts admitted into gardens. 
Some of theſe will ſow themſelves ; the 
others may be propagated by partin 
the roots in autumn. | 
White ARCHANGEL, [ Lamium A- 
um.] This grows:wild in the hedges, 
and flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly celebra- 
ted in uterine fluors, and other female 
weakneſſes; as alſo in diſorders of the 


ARCHIMEDES's SCREW, ſo call- 
ed from Archimedes its inventor, a 
kind of ſpiral pump forraiſing water. 

This engine is too well known to 
require a particular deſcription, It is 
Not much uſed, though it may be uſe- 
ful in raiſing water that is foul with 
ſand,' &c. as the leathers of pum 
will be ſoon deſtroyed by theſe parti - 
cles. And it was principally this rea- 
ſon that induced the ingenious Mr, 
Smeaton to erect a machine of this 
Kindin the gardens of her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs Dowager of Wales 
at Kew, where it is worked by horſes, 
and ſupplies all the ponds, &c. in that 
extenſive garden with water. A ma- 
chine of this kind, turned by a wind- 
mill, might be of great uſe in drain- 
ing lands in ſeveral parts of England, 
as it is not ſubje& to be out of order, 


and raight be made to raiſe a very 


large quantity of water to a ſmall 
height. In the courſe of this work we 
mall deſcribe ſeveral other contri- 
vances for this purpoſe, there being 
many very curious and uſeful engines 


* 


depoſited in the machine room of 


may be ſeen in moſt of the antient 
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the Society for the encouragement of 


arts, &c. | | | 
- ARCHITECT, a perſon who draws 
the plans of edifices, and ſuperintends 
and directs the ſeveral artificers em- 
ployed in the building. 
ARCHITECTURE, the art or ſci- 
ence of ereQing edifices, whether for 
babitation or defence; and hence ſub- 
divided into civil, military, and naval. 
Civil ARCHITECTURE, is abſolute- 
ly, and by way of eminence, ſtiled Ar- 
chitecture, and teaches how ta make 
any kind of buildings, &c. as palaces, 
churches, private buuſes, &c. and the 
rules to be obſerved in it are ſolidity, 
convenience, and beauty, to which 
ſome add, order, diſpoſition, propor- 
tion, decorum, and economy. Soli- 
dity implies the choice of a good foun- 
dation, and ſound materials; conve- 
nience conſiſts in ſo ordering the parts 
of an edifice that they may not embar- 
raſs one another; beauty is that a- 
greeable form and pleaſing appearance 
which it exhibits to the eye of a ſpec- 
tator; order gives each part of the 
building a convenient bigneſs, whether 
confidered apart, or with relation to 
the whole; and diſpoſition is the agree- 
able union of all the parts. Propor- 
tion is the relation that all the work 
hath to its parts, and which every one 
ſeparately hath to the whole; decorum 
teaches. to have a regard to deſign, cuſ- 


tom and nature; and economy to 


conſider the expences, in order to re- 
gulate the form and magnitude of the 
fabric. 

With reſpe@ to the ſeveral periods 
and ates of architeRure, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed into antient, gothic, and mo- 
dern. The Greeks and Romans were 
ſo happy in adjuſting the various pro- 
portions of an edifice, that any neglect 
of their rules has been found to be 
a deviation from proportion and beau- 
ty itſelf. It is for this reaſon that the 
moderns have retrieved the - primitive 
ſimplicity of modern architecture, 
which, upon the decline of the weſtern 
empire, was loſt in the general confu- 
fion of arts and ſciences, being ſuc- 
ceeded by the gothic and moreſk, ſo 
called from the Goths and Moors. 
Theſe made perfection to conſiſt in the 
delicacy and multitude of the orna- 
ments, which they beſtowed on their 
buildings, with abundance of care, as 
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fxuftures in England and other parts 
of Europe. | a 

The manner, then, pf the antients 
being reputed the ſtandard of beauty 
and grandeur, another diviſion of ar- 
chitecture atiſes from the different pro- 
portions obſerved by them in different 
buildings; according to the bulk, 
ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or ſimpli- 
city required. This conſiſts of five 
orders, all invented at different times, 
and on different occaſions, viz. tuſcan, 
doric, ionic, corinthian, and compoſite. 

ARCUATION, in gardening, the 
raiſing of trees by layers, which. is 
done thus : Strong mother plants, or 
ſhoots, muſt be planted in a clean bor- 
der in a ſtraight line, fix inches aſun- 
der; and when they have ſhot five or 
fix main branches from the root, and 
as many collateral branches, theſe main 
branches muſt be bent to the ground; 
for which reaſon, ſome cut them half 
through, and peg them faſt down. 

The ſmall branches muſt be cover- 
ed three inches thick upon the joints, 
and have à large baſon of earth made 
round them to hold the water. 

Some perſons give the branches a 
twiſt, to make them root the ſooner. 

ARDERS, fallowings, or plough- 
ARENA, Sand. See Sax, 

ARGILIA, Clay. See CLA. 

ARGOL, a common name for red 
tartar. See TARTAR. 

ARID, dry. 

ARK, a large cheſt to put corn or 
fruit in, like the bin of a buttery. 

ARLES, or EazLzs, earneſt; thus 
an arles-penny, fignifies an earneſt 
penny. Servants vails are likewiſe 
called arles in ſome places. | 

ARMAN, in farriery. See Dazncn. 

ARNALIA, arable grounds. 

AROMATIC, an appellation given 
to ſuch plants and other bodies as yield 
a briſk | ſmell, and a warm ſpicy 
taſte, as cloves, cardamom-ſeeds, ein- 
namon, nutmegs, &c Their peculiar 
qualities reſide in a volatile oil, uſu- 
ally called eſſential oil, and a, grofſer 


refinous ſubſtance, capable of being 


extracted by ſpirit of wine. The vir- 
tues of all — vegetables are ex- 
tracted by vinous ſpirits; very. imper- 
fectly — watery — In diſtilla- 
tion they ariſe with water more per- 
fectly than with ſpirit, Aromatics, 
conſidered as medicines, warm the ſto- 
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mach, and by degrees the whole hae 
bit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicken th- 
circulation: hence in cold languid ca- 
ſes, they increaſe ſtrength, and pro 
mote the natural ſecretions. | 

It is remarkable, that aromatics or 
ſpices preſerve animal ſubſtances from 
putrefaction; and that providence has 
taken care to furniſh warm climates 
with plenty of aromatics, which the 
inhabitants make frequent uſe of, and 
probably thereby check that ſpontane- 
ous tendency to putrefaQion, to which 
the heat inclines them. | 

Beſides all kinds of ſpices, not a few 
of the nervous fimples may be 
among the aromatics. 

PENT, the French name for an 


acres | 

We have already obſeryed under the 
article Acre, that the French arpent is 
very nearly equal to one acre and three 

varters of à rood Engliſh meaſure. 
But it may be neceſſary to add here, 
that the 2 have three different 
arpents, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
2 middle, and great arpent. * 

Te little Ax EN r contains 200 per- 
ches of eighteen feet and a half ſquare z 
conſequently its ſuperficial meaſure is 
332400 French feet, equal to 34, 60 
cet, or three rood, ſeven — — 
twenty-ſeven feet Englich meaſure. 

The middle Ax EN confifts alſo of 
100 perches, twenty feet ſquare, which 
make 40,000. French feet 2 
„ 

e rod, thirty- » 
feet Engliſh meaſure. | = 
_ The. great ARPENT contains 100 
perches of twenty · two feet. . ſquare, 
Ses che article Acxx. 3 
ARRACHE. See Ozacu. 

ARREARS, or arrearages, the re- 
mainder of a ſum due, or money re- 
maining in the hands of an account- 
ant. It ſignifies alſo, more generally, 
the money that is due for rent unpaid 
for land or houſes ; likewiſe what re- 
mains unpaid of penſions, taxes, or 
any other money payable annually, or 
at any fixed term. 

ARRENTATION, in the foreſt- 
law, is the licenſing an owner of lands 
in a foreſt, to incloſe them with a low 
hedge, and a ſmall ditch, in conſide- 
ration of a yearly rent. | 

. ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tu- 
mours 1 r legs, be 
| ARROW- 


ARS 

ARROW-HEAD, [Sagitta.} It 
grows in rivers and watery places, and 
flowers in May and june. The herb 
and ſeed are both uſed, and are of a 
cold and moiſt temperament accord- 
ing to Matthiolus and Boerhaave, but 
the ſmell and taſte ſpeak: it of a hot 
Nature, » 

ARROW-ROOT, orIxnvian Are 
ROW-RooD,'| Maranta, I two ſpecies. 
Theſe plants are natives of a warm 
country, and therefore will not live in 
this, unleſs they are preſerved in ſtoves. 
They propagate” faſt by their creeping 
roots, which ſhould be parted about 
the middle of March, and planted in 


pots of freſh light earth, and plunged 


into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's 
bark; refreſhing them now and then 
with a ſmall quantity of water, till 
the green leaves appear, when they 
ſhould be watered oftner. When the 


Plants decay, ſo that the leaves die to 


ground, the pots ſhould be ſtill conti- 


nued in the bark bed, otherwiſe the 


roots will periſh z but ſhould have but 
little water given them. 

Mr, Miller ſays, Indian Arrow-roat 
is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy to cure 
the bite [he means the fling} of waſps, 
and to extract the poiſon of the man- 
chineel-tree, The Indians maſh the 
clean root, 'and then apply it as a poul- 
tice to draw out the poiſon from a 
wound ' occaſioned by their poiſoned 
arrows. It will alſo, he ſays, ftop a 
gangrene, if it be applied before it be 
gone too far; ſo that it myft be a very 
valuable plant. 4 M. : 

ARSMART, [ Perfccaria,] of which 
there are various ſpecies. 'The 6rien- 
tal Arſmart is a large plant, riſing to 
the height of eight or ten feet where 
the ſoil is moiſt, The plants are an- 
nual, and make a 'beautiful appear- 
ance; and may eafily be propagated 
by ſuffering the ſeeds to ſhed where the 
Plants grow, and tranſplanting them 
in the ſpring where they are to remain. 
Spotted An SsMAR T, eee, 
grows wild in moiſt watery places, an 
3s recommended for external purpoſes. 
Tournefort aſſures us (in the memoirs 
of the French academy, 1703) that it 
is one of the beſt vulneraries and an- 
tiſeptics he knows, and that a decoc- 
tion of it in wine tops gangrenes in a 
ſurpriſing manner. The preſent prac- 
tice, however, has no dependance on it. 

Biting Axs MART, LAKE WEED, or 
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WaTII Pryyrn, [Perficaria Urens] 
is readily diſtinguiſhed from the other 
by its pungent, © biting, pepper-like 
taſte, Its virtues are thoſe of an acrid 
ſtimulating medicine : in phlegmatic 
habits it promotes the urinary diſ- 
charge, and has frequently done good 
ſervice in ſcorbutic complaints, The 
freſh leaves are ſometimes applied ex- 
ternally for curing old fiſtulous ulcers, 
and conſuming fungous fleſh ; for theſe 
purpoſes they are ſaid to be employed 
by the farriers, among whom they are 
at preſent principally made uſe of. 


ARTEDIA. We have no Engliſh 


name for this plant, of which there 
are two ſpecies, One of them is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt, and the other grows 
upon the African ſhore in the Medi- 
terranean, and likewiſe in Spain. 

Both theſe plants decay as ſoon as 


they perfect their feeds, and > 


times before they are ripes in Englan 
The ſeeds ſhould be fown in adeumn 
in a warm border to remain, for they 
will not bear tranſplanting. * 
ARTICHOKE, [| Cynara] of which 
there are two ſorts cultivated in gar- 
dens; one known by the name of the 
globe artichoke, and the other called 
the French artichoke. The globe ar- 
tichoke produces large round heads, 
with broad brown ſcales turning in- 
ward: the eatable part at the bottom 


of the ſcales is very thick, and better 


flavoured than the other fort, which 
produces taller ſtalks, with leſs heads, 
and conically ſhaped ; the ſcales are 
narrower, and have leſs fleſh at their 
bottoms z on which account the French 
ſort is pretty much excluded from the 
Engliſh gardens, the other being con- 
ſiderably preferable. K 

The artichoke delights in a deep, 
rich, and moiſtſoil, well prepared with 
rotten dung, and mixed to the depth 
of three' feet at leaſt; for the deeper 
the mould is, the leſs watering they 
will require in ſummer, and produce 
larger and better flavoured heade.— 
The manner of propagating this plant, 
is from the lips or ſuckers (though 
they may be raiſed from ſeed) which 


'ariſe from the old roots in Febru- 


ary or March, or as ſoon as the 


hard froſts are over, which, if planted . 


In a proper foil, will produce good 
fruit in the autumn following, Theſe 
fuckers ſhould be carefully taken off 
with roots to them, particularly where 

a freſh 
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2 freſh plantation is intended; and as 


they are pretty deep in the ground, the 
earth ſhould be removed from around 


1 2 
them, without damaging the roots; 
but this covering need not be uſed till 
there is no avoiding it, and ſo ſoon as 


the mother plant, to take them off the the weather becomes mild, it ſhould 
more eafily, leaving two or three of be taken off, for it will be.a diſſervice 


the ſtraighteſt, cleareſt, and moſt pro- 
miſing plants, which are produced 
from the under part of the ſtack, for 
a crop, obſerving in ſlipping off the 
other ſuckers, to be careful not to in- 
jure thoſe which are deſigned to re. 
main. When chis operation is done, 
the earth ſhould be drawn to the plants 
which are left, and well cloſed to 
them, cutting off the extremity of the 
leaves which hang down; after which, 
the ground between them ſhould be 


dug, and a crop of ſpinage may be- 


ſown, which will be taken off before 
the artichokes cover the ground. To- 
ward the latter end of: April, or be- 
ginning of May, when the plants be- 
gin to ſhew their fruit, all the young 
ſhoots produced from the root fince 
the laſt drefling ſhould be diſplaced, ſo 
as to leave only the principal plants 
which are intended for fruiting, which 
will by that means bear the better, and 
likewiſe to take off all the ſuckers that 
are produced from the fides of the. ſtalk, 
leaving only the principal head, which 
will cauſe the fruit to be conſiderably 
larger. When the artichokes are fit to 
be uſed, they ſhould be cut, and the 
ſtalks broke off cloſe to the ſurface of 
the ground, in order that the ſtocks 
may make freſh roots before the end 
of O Tober, which is the ſeaſon for 
earthing them up, although it may be 
deferred till any time in December, 
provided the ſeaſon proves mild. 

The method of earthing artichokes, 
(or landing them as by ſome called) 
conſiſts in cutting off all the young 
ſhoots quite cloſe to the ground, then 
digging a trench between each row, 
and covering the roots with the earth 
thrown up in-form of a ridge, over the 
line of the artichokes : this will ſecure 
them from the froſts that are common, 
and is by far much better than cover- 
ing them with long dung, which is a 
bad practice, becauſe the dung laying 
near the roots is very apt to rot them, 
beſides harbouring of vermin, which 


may deftroy the roots; though it would. 


not be amiſs in very ſevere froſts, to 
put ſtraw, peas-haultn, &c. on the 
ridges, which will keep ſome part of 
the extremity of the weather from 


to the plants, if it lies too long on 
them. After the plants are earthed 
up with the afore-mentioned precau- 
tions, they will not want any farther 
care till February or March, when they 
will have grown through the ridge of 
earth, and muſt be managed as before- 
directed 


Though the ſtocks of artichokes will 
laſt ſeveral years in à good rich ſoil, 
yet as they are great impoveriſhers of 
the ground, their fruit will dwindle 
ſo as to render it neceſſary to have a 
freſh plantation every fourth or fifth 
year, or rather every year, on account 
of having their fruit in autumn; for 
this purpoſe, the ground being pre- 
pared, and proviſion made for a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſuckers, make choice 
of thoſe which are. clear, ſound, and 
not woody, having ſome fibres to their 
bottom; with a knife cut off the knot- 


ted part which joined to the talk. If 


it cuts criſp and tender, it is a ſign of 
the ſucker's being good; but if tough 
and ftringy, it is to be rejected. Ha- 
ving properly fingled out thoſe which 
are fitting for the purpoſe, cut the 
large outſide leaves off pretty low, in 
ſuch a manner that the middle leaves 
may riſe above them; the plant being 
thus prepared, the beſt method of plan- 
ting is in rows as ſtraight as poſſible, 
which muſt be done by ranging a line 
acroſs the ground, ſetting them at a+ 
bout two feet aſunder in each row; 
and if more rows are wanted than one, 
theſe ſhould be at the diſtance of five 
feet, and the plants ſet in quincunx 
order : the depth they ſhould be planted 
to be about four inches, and the earth 
well cloſed about the roots ; and if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, they ſhould be of- 
ten watered till they have taken good 
root; if the ſeaſon proves fayourable 
for them, and particularly en a moiſt 
rich ſoil, theſe plants will produce the 
largeſt and beſt artichokes ſome time 
in Auguſt and September, after the 
old ſtocks have ceaſed bearing; ſo that 
the ſeaſon is conſiderably lengthened 
for producing this fruit, by making a 
new plantation every year. ' 
The kitchen gardeners near London 
who endeavour to make the moſt of 


every 
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every inch of their high - rated land, ge- 
nerally plant their rows of artichokes 
nine or ten feet aſunder, and beſides 
ſowing between them radiſhes or ſpĩ · 
nage, they plant two rows of cauli- 


flowers, at the diſtance of two feet 


and a half aſunder in rows, and four 
feet from row to row, ſo that full ſive 
feet are allowed for the artichokes. 
In May, when the crop of radiſhes or 
ſpinage is off they ſow, along the mid- 
dle of the ſpace between the two rows 
of cauliflowers, a line of cucumbers 
for pickling, at the diſtanee of three 
feet; and between the cauliflowers and 
artichokes, they plant for winter uſe a 
row of cabbages, or ſavoys, which 
have room enough to grow after the 
cauliflowers and artichokes are taken 
off: thus the ground is fully cropped 
during the whole ſeaſon. A moiſt rich 
ſoil always yields the largeſt and beſt 
artichokes, but if it be very moiſt, the 
roots will not live through the winter: 
ſuch ground ſhould therefore be allot- 
ted for freſh plantations, made every 
ſpring, to ſupply the table in autumn, 
after the old ſtocks have done bearing 
but for early- fruit, the plants ſhould 
be in a drier ſituation; they ſhould be 
alſo in an open place, that is free from 
the drip of trees, for they would draw 
the plants up weak, and thereby ren- 
der the fruit ſmall and trifling. If the 
artichoke ſtocks ſhoot forth but weak- 
ly in the ſpring, as they will do if they 
have been hurt by froſt, or too much 
wet, it is beſt to uncover them with 
a ſpade, looſening and breaking the 
mould around them, or rather to dig 
the whole ground, if it be not planted 
with any thing elſe, and then to earth 
or raiſe a ſmall hill about each ſtock, 
which will greatly help them: in about 
three weeks or a month after, the ſlips 
will be fit to take off. 

The bottoms of artichokes are good 
for many culinary uſes. The way to 
preſerve them all the winter is to ſe- 
parate them from the leaves or ſcales, 
parboil them, and hang them up in a 


dry place, ſtrung on packthread, with 


a clean piece of paper between every 
bottom, to prevent their touching one 
another; they are likewiſe ſaid to be 
very good pickled. The artichoke 
- ſuckers, which grow on the ſides of 
the ſtalk, are alſo uſed in ſeveral in- 
tentions in codkery. 

Artichokes are accounted a diuretic, 
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and good againſt the jaundice z but 
they are more eſteemed as a food than 
a medicine. $2 

The ingenious cultivator M, de Cha- 
teauvieux, has raiſed excellent arti- 
chokes in the open field, without dung- 
ing the ground, or even watering the 
plants, merely by a thorough ſtirring 
of the earth, according to the princi- 
. ples of the new huſbandry. Arti- 
chokes, ſays that ingenious gentleman, 
planted at the beginning of May, pro- 
duced, in September, their firſ fruit, 
which was, in general, from twelve to 
fifteen inches in circumference. Their 
leaves entirely covered the beds fix 
feet wide.” 

Jeruſalem Ax T1caoxz,[ Helianthus] 

a ſpecies of the ſun-flower, of the pe- 

rennial kind, propagated in many gar- 

dens for the roots, which are eſteemed 

by ſome. people; but they are watery 

and windy, which hath brought them 
almoſt into diſuſe. 

Theſe are propagated by planting 
the ſmaller roots, or the larger ones 
cut into pieces, obſerving to preſerve 
a bud to each ſeparate piece, either in 


the ſpring or autumn, allowing them 


a good diſtance, for their roots will 
multiply greatly : the autumn follow- 
ing, when their ſtems decay, the roots 
will be taken up for uſe. Theſe plants 
ſhould be cultivated in ſome remote 
corner of the garden, for they are very 
unfightly while growing, and their 
roots are apt to over-run whatever 
grows near them; nor can they be ea- 
fily deſtoyed, when they are once well 
fixed in a garden. 
ARTICLE, a clauſe or condition of 
a contract, treaty, &c. 
ARTICULATED Plants, are ſuch 
as are diſtinguiſhed from ſpace to ſpace, 
by knots or joints along their ſtems. 
ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, ſuch as 
are introduced into the field, and 
cultivated afterwards 3 as burnet, clo- 
ver, lucern, ſainfoin, ray-graſs, ſpur- 
ry, &c, See the metbod of cultivating 
each under its proper article. 
ARTIFICIAL PASTURES, ſuch 
larids as are properly cultivated and 
ſown with the above plants, or- any 
other that yield a great deal of fodder 
for cattle. 
ARVALES FRATRES, in Roman 
antiquity, a college of twelve prieſts, 
inſtituted by Romulus, who himſelf 
made one of the body: they _— 
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in the ſacrifices of the ambervalia, of- 
fered annually to Ceres and Bacchus, 


for the proſperity, of the printipal fruits: 


of the earth, viz. thoſe of corn and 
wine. | | 

ARUM, Wake-robin, Cackorv · int, 
or Prieſt's what d ye call it. Mr, Miller 
enumerates eighteen ſpecies of this plant 
which are preſerved in the gardens of 
thoſe perſons who are curious in col- 
lecting exotic plants for the variety of 
their leaves, their flowers having but 
little beauty, nor do they always appear 
in this country. They are propagated 
eaſily by offsets from their roots. 

Ethiopian Ax um, or Wake-robin, 
LCalla, ] grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, It propagates very faſt 
by offsets, which ſhould be taken off 
the latter end of Auguſt, at which 
time the old leaves decay, They may 
be planted in the open air with other 
hardy exotics tjll the middle of au- 
tumn, when they muſt be removed 
into ſhelter for the winter ſeaſon, If 
they are planted in a warm border and 
a dry ſoil, they will live in the open 
air in mild winters; but with a little 
ſhelter in froſts they may be preſerved 
in full growth very well. 

Azum, Common' Wake-robin, grows 
wild under hedges, and by the fides of 
banks, in-moſt parts of England. It 
ſends forth, in March, three or four 
triangular leaves, which are followed 
by a naked ſtalk, bearing a purpliſh 
piſtil i4ncloſed in a long ſheath: this 
is ſucceeded, in July, by a bunch of 
reddiſh berries, In ſome plants, the 
leaves are ſpotted with black, in others 
with white ſpots, and in others not 
ſpotted at all: the, black ſpotted ſort 
is ſuppoſed to be the moſt efficacious, 
and hence is expreſsly directed by the 
college. All the parts of arum, par- 
ticularly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonijous taſte: if the 
rdot be but lightly chewed in the 
ſpring (at which time it is the ſtrong- 
eſt) it continues to burn and vellicate 
the tongue for a conſiderable while, 
occaſioning at the ſame time an in- 
tenſe thirſt :- theſe ſymptoms are re- 
moved by butter, milk, or oily li- 
quors. Dried and kept for ſome time, 
it loſes its acrimony, and becomes an 
almoſt -infipid farinaceous ſubſtance. 
This root is an irritating, attenuating 
medicine. It does good ſervice in 
* fluggiſh habits: and in difor- 

OL. J. 


a turnip; ſome have 
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4 proceeding. from thick tenacious 


gm; which it powerfully diſſolves, 


and at the ſame time, by ſtimulating 
expulſion. 
either through the cuticular pores, or 

he — 


the ſolids, 


promotes its 


the groſſer emunctories. 


convenient method of preparing it. for, 
exhibition, ſeems to be by beating the 


freſh root with gummy refins, and ma- 
king it into. pills; in this form it will 
retain its virtue longer than in that of 
powder. Juncker particularly obſerves 
of this root, that if given to the guan- 
tity of a dram along with a ſpirituous 
vehicle, it occaſions a plentiful ſweat, 
even in perſons otherwiſe little diſpo= 
ſed to. this evacuation ;... but that 1 
exhibited barely in the form of pow- 
der, it has not this effect. Some re- 
commend a tincture of it drawn with 


wine; but neither vinous, ſpirituous, - 


nor aqueous liquors extract its virtues 3 
nor do they ariſe in diſtillation, 

ASAFOETIDA, Devil's Dung, is a 
kind of gum, of a very offenſive ſmell, 
produced by a plant common in ſome 
parts of Perſia. ; 

The plant which produces it is one 
of the pentandria digynia of Linnzus, 


and one of the herbæ umbellifete ſe- 


mine foliaceo, ſeu ala foliacea cinta 
of Ray, We had a multitude of va» 
rious and falfe accounts of it for 

long time; Garcias telling us it bad 
leaves like the hazel; and Bontius 
making two plants of it, one like 2 
willow, and the other with a root like 
given it leaves 
like the fig-tree, ſome like thoſe of 
rice, and others have made it a ſhrub 
of the philleræ kind, Kæmpfer is the 
author to whom we owe the true” ac- 
count of it. This is given in his 


Amcenitates Exotica, , where he de- 


ſcribes it fully and accurately, under 
the name of umbellifera leviſtico affi- 
nis foliis inſtar præoniæ ramofis, canle 
pleno maximo, ſemine foliaceo nudo 
ſolitario brance urſinæ, five paſtinachæ 
ſimili radice aſam fœtidam fundente. 
The Perfians call both the plant and 
the juice hingeſch; and the Indians, 


hiing; bat the more accurate in both 


countries call the plant hingeſch, and 
the juice or gum, biing» 

The root of this plant is perennial, 
and very large, It is covered with a 
thick black rind, which cafily comes 


off from the reft, when freſh. Within 


it is perfectly white, and full of white, 


milky 


= 
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milky, and ſtinking juice, which, when 
collected and dried, is what the Per- 
ſians call hiing, and the Europeans 
aſafetida, The top of this root is 
furniſhed with a large tuft of hairy or 
filamentous matter, like that on the 
crown of the meum or ſpignel. The 
leaves are very large, and like thoſe of 
the piony. ET 

The ftalk is as thick as a man's arm, 
and grows to eight or nine feet high. 
It gradually becomes taper toward the 
top, whence it is divided into a ſmall 
number of branches. The leaves 
ſand alternately on theſe ftalks, and 
that at no great diſtances from one 
another. The flowers are ſmall, and 
diſpoſed in umbels. The ſeeds are 
flattiſh and ftriated, and of an oval 
figure; they have ſomewhat of the aſa- 
fetida ſmell, but much leſs than might 
be expected. It grows in Perſia, but 
there only in two places, at leaſt in 
thoſe only in any great plenty. Theſe 
are the' mountains about Heraat, and 
the province of Laar. In theſe places 
it abounds with juice, and yields the 
gum in great plenty; when found elſe- 
Where, it yields very little. The leaves 
In theſe places are of a horrible offen- 
five ſmell, and no animal will touch 
them: but the people of the town of 
Diſguum affirm, that, in the country 
beyond them, the plant loſes much of 
its bad ſmell, and that the goats feed 
very greedily on the leaves, and grow 
very fat upon the diet. Some have 
pretended to diſtinguiſh two ſpecies of 
this plant, the one yielding a ſmaller 
quantity of juice, and that of a leſs 
fetid ſmell; the other yielding more 
of it, and that more ftinking: but 
Kezmpfer, who was upon the ſpot, 
declares the plants to be the ſame, and 
all the difference to be in the ſoil that 
produces them. If what the Perſians 
of Diſguum ſay be true, however, it 
very well accounts for the difference 
of the Cyrenaic and Perfian kinds of 
Silphium; for the plant in the firſt of 
theſe places might be as mild as be 
yond Diſguum, or even more. ſo. 

It is very fingular in this plant, that 
it ſeldom flowers, ſometimes not till 
irs twentieth, thirtieth, or even for- 
tieth year. During all this time the root 
is increaſing in ſize, and, conſequently, 
it ſometimes grows to an enormous 
bulk: roots of it have been ſeen of the 
thickneſs of a man's thigh, and of a 
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yard and a half in length: thoſe of 
the thickneſs of one's arm are frequent. 
When it ſends forth a ſtalk, and has 
ripened its ſeed, it periſnes. The an- 
cients made a diſtinction in their Si- 
phium, as it was produced from the 
ſtalk, or from the root of the plant; 
but, at this time, all that we have is 
obtained ſrom the root. They never 
make inciſions in roots of leſs than 
four or five years ſtanding; and they 
always find, that, the older and lar- 
ger the root, the more plentifully the 
juice flows, | | | 

The gum or juice, as it lows from 
the root, is white, and perfectly re- 
ſembles cream, and has no viſcidity : 
on the contact of the air it dries and 
hardens, and becomes viſcous and co- 
loured. The moſt ftrongly ſcented: 


' aſafeetida is always eſteemed the beſt ; 


and Kæmpfer obſerves, that it is muc 
ſtronger, when freſh, than when kept 
and imported into Europe; and that a 
drachm of it has more ſcent than an 
hundred weight of what our druggiſts 
1 | 

The leaves of the plant appear in 
autumn, and continue green the whole 
winter; in ſpring they wither. About 
the end of April, when their leaves are 


in their decaying ſtate, the Perſians 


aſcend the mountains in ſearch of the 
plants. They clear away the earth a- 


bout the root for fix or ſeven inches 


deep; they then twiſt off the leaves, 
and the fibrous ſubſtance at the top of 
the root. They next earth up the root 
again to its top, which is now perfectly 
bare; and this they cover with a bun- 
dle of weeds, to keep off the heat of 
the ſun, which would otherwiſe de- 
ſtroy it. They lay a ſtone over all this 
to keep it firm, that the wind may not 
blow ir off; and in this condition they 
leave the root for a month or ſix weeks. 
At the end of this time, they take 
the covering, clear away the earth a 
little from the crown of the root, and, 
with a ſharp knife, cut it tranſverſely 
off, taking off an inch, or a little 
more, at the top. They then cover 
this wounded root with the weeds again, 
making them ſtand hollow from the 
wounded part, and thus leave them for 
two days; at the end of which time 
they return, and find the top of the 
root, where they had cut it off, covered 
with exſudated juice or aſafetida; _ 
this they collect, and put up in proper 
. veſſels : 
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veſſels ; and, clearing away the earth a 
little lower, they cut off another lice 
from the top of the root, but this not 


thicker than a crown piece, aud cover 
it up again for. another gathering. As 


they take a large compaſs of ground 


for their ſearch, they are kept in con- 
ſtant employment; the roots of the 
firſt day's cutting being ready for their 
taking the gum from, by the time they 
have cut the more diſtant ones, which 
they are regularly to return to after- 
wards, After they have gone through 
this ſecond operation with all the roots, 
and collected the ſecond quantity of 
| wp from them, they cover them up 
or eight or ten days; and after ha- 
ving ſpread their gym in the ſun to 
* harden it, they carry it home. Four 
or five men generally go out in a com- 
pany, on theſe expeditions; and it is 
a common thing for them to bring 
home 5olb. weight of it from this firſt 
gathering; this, however, is eſteemed 
but an inferior kind of aſafetica; af- 
ter the roots have remained covered 
for eight or ten days, they viſit them 
again, take off the covering of the 
weeds, and collect the gum. They 
then cut off another lice of the root, 
and after that another, and then a 
third; this is done at the diſtance of 
two days between each operation, and 
the earth is every time cleared away to 
a proper depth, -and the whole proceſs 
managed as before. 

After the third collection in this ſe- 
cond expedition, they cover up the 
yoots again, and return home with 
their ſtores, leaving them covered for 
three days. After this, they return to 
their work, and cut them again three 
ſeveral times at the ſame diftances of 
time; and after the third collection of 
this laſt expedition, they leave them 
to periſh, for they never recover this 
terrible operation, i 

Aſafœtida is compoſed of a gummy 
and reſinous ſubſtance, the firſt in the 
largeſt quantity. Its ſmell and taſte 
reſide in the reſin; which is readily diſ- 
ſolved and extracted by pure ſpirit, and 
the greater part with the gammy mat- 
ter by water. It is by much the ftron- 
geſt of the deobſtruent warm fetid 


pong and is given not only againſt - 


yſterical complaints, flatulent cho- 
lics, and obſtructions of the breaſt, but 


in moſt nervous diſorders, in which it. 


frequently acts as an antiſpaſmodic, 


1 


ſternutatory. 
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and an anodyne: in ſome caſes muſk, - 
and in others opium, are uſefully joined 
with it. Hoffman recommends it as 
one of the moſt powerful anthelmin- 
tics hitherto known. It is moſt com- 
modiouſly taken in the form of pills, 
from a few grains to a ſcruple, or 
half a drachm. It loſes both irs ſmell 
and flrength with age ; a circumſtance 
neceſſary to be attended to in pro- 
portioning the doſes neceſſary to be 
given in order to procure the intended 
effect. 

The antients attributed to this me- 
dicine many other virtues, which are 
at preſent not expected from it. 

Asa Durcis. See Bxnzozn, 

ASARABACCA, [Afarum.] Of 
which there are three ſpecies, the 
Common, the Canada, and the Virgi- 
nia; which are eaſily increaſed by part-. 
ing the roots in autumn. 

Common ASARABACCA, [ Aſarum] is 
a very low ever green plant, growing 
naturally in France, Italy, and other 
warm countries: the dried roots have 
been generally brought from the Le- 
vant; thoſe of our own growth being 
ſuppoſed to be weaker. The roots and 
leaves of aſarum have a nauſeous, bit- 
ter, acrimonious, hot taſte; their ſmell 
is ſtrong, \ but not very diſagreeable. 
Given in ſubſtance, from half a drachm 
to a drachm, they evacuate powerfully 
both upwards and downwards. It is 
ſaid, that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua poſſeſs both the emetic and 
cathartic virtues of the plant: that the 


extract obtained by inſpiſſating theſe 


tinctures acts only by vomit, and with 
great mildneſs: that an infufion- in 
water proves cathartic, rarely emetic : 
that aqueous decoctions made by long 
boiling, and the watery extract, have 
no purgative or emetic quality, but 
prove notable diaphoretics, diuretics, 
and emmenagogues. The principal 
uſe of this plant among us is, as a 
The root of aſarum is 

rhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the vegeta - 
ble errhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe in the 
uantity of a grain or two, It occa- 
2 a evacuation of mucus, and 
raiſes a ptyaliſm. The leaves, the only 
part retained in our diſpenſatory, are 
confiderably milder, and may be given 
to the quantity of three, four, or five 
grains, Geoffrey relates, that after 
giving a doſe of this errhine at night, 

| Hz ' | hs 


and likewiſe in Spain. 
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he has frequently obſerved the diſcharge 
from the noſe to continue for three 
days together; and that he haz known' 
a paralyſis of the mouth and tongue 
cured by one doſe. He recommends 
this medicine in ſtubborn diſorders of 


the head, proceeding from viſcid tena- 
- cious matter, in palfies, and in ſopo- 


rific diſtempers, © The leaves are an 
ingredient in the pulvis ſternutatorlus of 
the ſhops, and in the cephalic ſnuffe. 


| | Baſtard As ax uu, | Aſarina] There 


are two ſpecies of this plant, one grows 
naturally in Italy and the ſouth of 


France; and the other in North Ame 


rica, The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
autumn in the places where the plants 
are to remain, | 


ARTEDIA. 
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We have no Engliſh 


name for this plant, of which there are 


two ſpecies. One of them is a native 
of the Eaſt, and the other grows upon the 
African ſhore in the 


„Both theſe plants decay as ſoon as 
they perfect their feeds, and many 
times before they are ripe, in England. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn 
in a warm border to remain, for they 
will not bear tranſplanting. 
ASCARIDES, ſmall worms common 
in horſes, reſembling needles, ſome of 
them white, and ſome of an azure co- 
lour, with flattiſh heads. They are of- 
ten called needle-worms by the farriers. 
- Theſe worms are very troubleſome, 
and hard to be rooted out, and expoſe 
horſes to frequent gripes, and other 
fretting. uneaſy diſorders in their guts. 
They breed at all times of the year, 


and often when one brood is deftroyed 


another ſucceeds. They are not mor- 
tal; but when a horſe is peſtered with 
this ſort of vermin, though he will go 
through bis buſineſs tolerably well, and 
ſometimes feed heartily, yet he always 
looks lean and jaded ; his hair ares 
as if he was furfeited, and nothing he 
eats makes him thrive ; he often ſtrikes 
his hind feet againſt his belly, which 
Mews where his grievance lies, and js 
ſometimes griped, but without the vio- 
lent ſymptoms that attend a cholic, or 
franguary, for he never rolls or tum- 
bles, but only ſhews uneaſineſs, and 
generally lays himſelf down quietly on 
bis belly for a little while, and then 
gets up and falls a feeding; but the 
ſuteſt fign is when he voids them with 


his dung. 


and ſome horſes get clear of them 


editerranean, 


e 
Theſe ſmall worms ſometimes come 
away in great numbers with a purge, 


purges only; but this does not often 
happen; for the horfes that breed aſ- 
carides are, above all others, ſubject 
to lime and wormy matter. They 
ſeem to have their Jodgment about the 
beginning of the ſmall guts, near the 
ſtomach, among the concotted aliment 
or chyle, both from 'their colour, the 
ſymptoms of the gripes, and the ſud- 
den fits of fickneſs theſe horſes are of- 
ten ſeized with, which ſometimes make 
them abruptly leave off their food, for 
a few minutes, and fall greedily to it 
again as ſoon as the ſick fit is over, 
They are ſeldom ſeen, except when a 
horſe has had a purge given, or when 
he falls into a natural purging, which 
thoſe horſes ate often ſubject to, and 
then they come away in very great 
numbers, with much flime and nafti- 
neſs. They not only make a horſe grow” 
lean, and look ſurfeited ; but in open- 
ing his mouth, one may perceive a 
more than ordinary languid whiteneſs, 
and a fickly ſmell, from the want of 
thoſe due ſoooties of blood and nou- 
riſhment, which give a livelineſs to the 
colour that is always perceiveable in 
ſound vigorous horfes; ſo that hat- 
ever be the primary caufe, theſe worms 
ſeem, in a great meafure, to proceed 
from a vitiated appetite, and a weak 
digeſtion, which readers them the more 
difficult to be removed; for which 
reaſon recourſe muſt be firſt had to 
mercurials, and after theſe, to ſuch ' 
things as are proper to ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and give 

better tone to the ſolids. | | 

To a horſe, therefore, that is trou- 
bled with theſe ſmall white, or azure 
coloured worms, the following method 
may be obſerved : 

% Take of calomel two drachms 
diapente half an ounce ; make it into a 
ball, with a ſufficient quantity of con- 
ſerve of wormwood, or of rue, and give 
it in a morning, keeping the horſe from 
meat and water four hours before, and 
four hours after taking it.“ 

The next morning adminiſter the 
following purge, taking great care to 
keep the horſe from wet, or from an 
thing that may expoſe him to etch 
cold. „ 

* Take hepatic aloes, one ounce; 
falt of tartar two drathms ; freſh gin- 

ger 


: 
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ger grated, a drachm and a half; oil of 
amber a'mideling fpoonful : make the 
whole into a ball with flour or liquorice 

wder.” 0 

This purge may be worked off in 
the ſtable with warm water, which is 
much the ſafeſt way when mercuriats- 
ate given, The calomel ball and purge 
may be repeated in fix or eight days; 
and again in fix or eight days more. 

When a horſe has gone through a 
courſe of thefe mercurial purges, let 
the following drink be given two or 
three times a week; and continued till 
the horſe begins to thrive and look 
healthful. 

% Take rue, camomile flowers, and 
horehound, of each a handful ; galan- 
gals, bruiſed in a mortar, three drachms 3 
liquorice root, ſliced, two drachms : 
boil it in a quart or three pints of forge 
water five or ſix minutes, in a covered 
veſſel, and keep it covered till cold: 
then ftrain it through a piece of coarſe 
canvas, and give it in the morning upon 
an em 4 ſtomach.” 

ASCENT of Fluids, is particularly 
underſtood of their rifing above their 
own leve!, which is caufed either by 
attraction, pretfure, elaſticity of the 
air, the force of piſtons in pumps, &c. 
There are various experiments for pro- 
ving the aſcent of fluids by attraction; 
thus, If a tube be filled with ſand, or 
ſifted aſhes, well preffed together, and 
one end of it be placed in a veſfel of 
water, the water will be attracted by 
the ſand, or aſhes; and riſe to a great 
height above that in the veſſel. Or , 
any part of a piece of cap-paper, ſponge, 
bread, ſugar, linen, or ſeveral other 
fubſtances, be wetted, the warer will 
afcend or defcend, and therefore pro- 
pagate'itſelf to the other parts by the 

ower of atttaction. This is likewiſe 
the cagfe of the aſcent of ſpirit of wine, 
dil, melted ratlow, or any other unc- 
tuous body into the wick of a candle. 
Nor is it unreaſonable to think, that 
this is alſo the cauſe of the aſcent of 
ſap in trees, and of the various ſecre- 
tions of fluids through the glands in 
animals, and of ſeveral other effects of 
nature, | "ny 

ASH, or ASH-TREE, [ Fraximus.] 
Mr. Boutcher enumerates the follow- 
ing ſpecies, viz. Common aſh; Manna 
aſh; Virginian flowering aſhz New- 
England aſh, with ſtrarp- pointed leaves; 

Catolitia” afp; "White American aſſr; 


February, 
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Black American aſhz Red American 
aſh ; White-flowering aſhz and the aſh 
with ſtri ped leaves. ; &; | 
Having gathered the keys of the 
common aſh, in fair weather, about the 
beginning of November, from hand- 
ſome vigorous trees, ſpread them in an 
airy loft or covered place, turning them 
frequently till quite dry, which, in a 
proper fituation, they will be in three 
or four weeks time; then mix them 
with looſe ſandy earth, and let them 
be protected from wet till the ' follow- 
ing ſpring, when they ought to be ſown 
about the beginning; of April, on welt. 
prepared freſh mellow foil, on beds 
three feet and a half broad, with alleys 
eighteen inches between the beds, and 
covered three quarters of an inch deep. 
Theſe ſeeds will not above 
ground till the ſucceeding ſpring, du- 
ring which time it muſt notwithſtand- 
ing be kept quite clean, and as loofe 
and little poached as poſſiblez and in 
before the ſeeds begin to 
fpring, let the ſurface of the ground 
be gently raked over, removing all 
muſty and foggy particles they m 
have contrected during the winter, a 
throw a little freſh rich mould over 
them to replace what you have taken 
away, which will much promote the 
future growth of the plants. In this 
ſeminary the trees are to remain only 
one year. | 

' In October, as ſoon as their leaves 
are tarniſhed, remove them from this 
nurſery; and having pruned off, - cloſe. 
by the body, all the ſtrong and ill- 
placed branches, ſtill leaving a num- 
ber of ſmall ones to attract and detain 
the ſap for the augmentation of the - 
trunk, plant them in another quarter 
of any tolerable ground, in lines, three 
feet and a half aſunder, and fifteen oc 
fixteeh inches in the line, where they 
may remain three years, obſerving to 
dig the ground between the lines every 
ſpring. 

By this time the trees, in an ordi- 
nary ſoil, will be about ſeven or eight 
feet high, ſtrong, well-rooted, and of a 
proper ſize to make extenſive planta- 
tions; but where a ſucceſſion of large 
ones are wanted, remove them every 
fourth year, pruning their roots. and 
bodies as formerly, watering them at 
planting, and three or four times af- 
terwaros, in dry weather, every twelve 
or fourteen days, giving them -greatee 

intervals 
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intervals in proportion to their ſtze; 
from which management, they may be 
removed at any bulk you chuſe them, 
without any ſenſible check. | 

The aſh ought neither to be planted 
in gardens, near other trees, nor in any 
other mixt plantations. There is no 
plant I remember, that ſo ſoon, and ſo 
much exhauſts the virtues of the ſoil; 
and the ſhade+is malignant to every 
production of the earthy being thus a 
Kep-dame to other trees: let them be 


' planted in concert, where, notwith- 


Randing theſe unfriendly- qualities, if 
properly managed, they will yield great 
profit to the owner in a few years. 

This tree will grow in a very feeril 
barren ſoil, and in the bleakeſt and 
moſt expoſed ſituations; but in a deep 
mould, though of no generous quality, 


— and where there is no ſtanding water, 


it will quickly arrive to a great magni- 


Having prepared another quarter of 
good ground in the nurſery, in the 
fame manner as for the ſeed, the fol- 
Jowing February or March, remove 
them; keep them as ſhort time as may 
be out of the ground, to prevent the 
ſmall fibres withering, and cut away 
only the downright top - roots; lay them 
in drills, cut down. perpendicular with 
the ſpade, as directed for other plants; 
let theſe drills be eighteen or twenty 
inches aſunder, and plant thera at the 


diftance of eight or nine inches in the 


drill; give them a gentle watering at 
planting, and continue it three or four 
times, at proper intervals, if the wea- 
ther is dryz and here, giving them 
proper culture, let them remain two 
ſeaſons. 

All the other kinds are propagated 
by budding them on the common aſh, 


which being a large-growing hardy 


tree, will be a conſiderable improve- 


ment on the dwarfiſh and tenderer 


ſorts. 
Mountain As H. See SERVIcE Tate, 
As u Tat x, | Fraximus excel ſior C B. 


 Fraximus vulgatior F. B.] The back 


of this tree is à moderately ſtrong 
aſtringent, and as ſuch has ſometimes 
been made uſe of: the ſeeds, which are 
ſomewhat acrid, have been employed 
as aperients. There are ſo many other 
medicines more agreeable, and more 
efficacious for theſe intentions, that all 
the parts of the aſh tree have long been 
neglected. 
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+ ASHES, the earthy particles of com” 
buſtible ſubſtances, remaining after they 
have been burnt, N 

If the aſhes are produced from vege- 
table bodies, they contain a conſidera- 
ble quantity of fixed ſalt, blended with 
the earthy particles, and from theſe 
particles the alcaline ſalts, called pot- 
aſh, pearl-aſh, &c. are extracted. 

| Aſhes of all ſorts contain in them a 
very rich fertile ſalt, and are ſome o 
the beſt manure to lay upon cold lands, 
eſpecially if kept dry; for one load of 
dry aſhes will go as far as two not 
kept ſo. But as rain water diminiſhes 
their ſalts, ſo the muiſtening them with 
chamber-lie, or ſoap-ſuds, will add 
zreatly to their ſtrength. That the aſhes 
of any ſort of vegetables, are very ad- 
vantageous to land, is what is experi- 
enced in moſt places in England, by 
the improvement that is made by burn - 
ing of fern, ſtubble, ſtraw, heath, furze, 
ſedge, bean- ſtalks, &c. 

Coal AexEs are fingularly beneficial 
to ſtiff and ſour land, for which pur» 
poſe they are ſucceſsfully uſed in the 
neighbourhood of ſome great cities, 
where coal is burnt for fuel. They 
open clayey grounds, and correct their 
bad qualities. 

Kiln Asxzs, made of ſtraw, furze, 
Kc. are a good manure for almoſt any 
kind of foil; but they muſt not be 


ſpread in windy weather, becauſe they 


are ſo very light that they would be 
eaſily blown away. 

Peat As uEs are likewiſe a very good 
manure. Mr. Ellis has rightly obſer- 
ved, that there is a conſiderable diffe- 
rence between the aſhes of lean peat, 
and thoſe produced by the fatter kind. 
If barley, ſays he, be ſown ſo late as 
the beginning of May, lean peat aſhes 
in particular may be applied over it, or 
harrowed in with the grain; but aſhes 
burnt from fat black peat, ſuch as is 
dug at Newbury, are of ſo ſulphureous 
a nature, that farmers are afraid to la 
them on their barley ; nor do they ref 
their wheat with them till the ſpring 


is advanced, and then they are own 


over it. | 
The earth of which this rich manure 
is made, is taken from a black mooriſh 
ground, with a narrow wood , ſcoop, 
which brings it out like a long brick. 
Theſe pieces of ſwampy earth are laid 
on the ground to dry in the ſummer z 
after which they are ſold for fuel. But 
when 
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when they are to be uſed for manure, 
after being dried, they are burnt in 
heaps, laying on more peat upon the 
outſides, as the fire increaſes within, to 
keep it from having too much vent. 

The great uſe of theſe aſhes was diſ- 
covered about 70 years ago; but they 
ſoon fell into diſrepute, owing to the 
injudicious management of people, who 
imprudently laid on too great quanti- 
ties of them at a time, by which means 
the corn- was burnt. Afterwards they 
found that fix, or at molten buſhels, 
were ſufficient to be ſown over an acre 
of wheat, peaſe, turnips, clover, rape- 
ſeed, or ſaintfoin, as early as could 
conveniently be done. But till _ 
are afraid to ſow them over barley, | 
a dry ſeaſon ſhould enſue, and burn it 
up: for theſe aſhes are thought to con- 
tain three times as much ſulphur” as 
there is in coal-aſhes. This is reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed from their very ftrong 
ſulphureous ſmell; their ſparkling and 
jumping when ſtirred while burning, 
and their drying up corn by their two 
great heat. Theſe peat aſhes, as like- 
wiſe thoſe of wood or coal, will help 
to keep off the ſlug from peaſe and 
other grain, by the ſalt and ſulphur 
contained in them, and conduce very 
much to their preſervation in cold wet 
ſeaſons. But no danger of over-heat- 


ing need be feared from the aſhes of 


that peat which grows, as turf, over 
ſandy bottoms, as great quantities do 
on Leighton-heath in Bedfordſhire ; fot 
theſe are much too lean, and the others 
are too rank. | 

The refuſe aſhes which remain after 
the ſalts called Pot-aſhes or Pearl-aſhes, 
are extracted; are alſo of great ſer- 
vice to land; but as they have been 
in a great meaſure deprived of their 
ſalts, it is neceſſary to lay them on 
ſomewhat thicker than other aſhes, 
They ſhould always be mixed with 
ſome other light ingredient, which 
may be uſed in any quantity, if laid on 
very ſtiff land. If the land be not over 
ſtiff, they may be laid upon it with leſs 
mixture, l 

Soap AsnES are a compoſition of 
wood aſhes and lime, remaining after 
the ſoap-makers have drawn off their 

They are an excellent manure for 
either arable or paſture land. They 
ſhould be laid on paſture ground in 
the beginning of winter, that tlie rain 
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may more eaſily diſſolve and waſh them 
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. A writerin the Muſeum Ruſticum de- 
clares, that he has for many — paſt 
received great benefit by uſing ſoap 
aſhes as a manure, with which he al- 
moſt conſtantly dreſſes his wheat lands; 
but never uſes it alone, on account' of 
its hot burning quality, - r 
large heap of dung and earth, that is, 
two loads of earth, to one of dung, 
placed in alternate layers to rot. Af- 
ter this has undergone a ſtrong fermen- 
tation, I cauſe the whole heap to be 
turned and well mixed, leaving it ſome 
time longer to mellow. | : 
I then the ſoap aſhes, and 
mix them with the compoſt, in the 
proportion of one load of aſhes to ten of 
the compoſt, leaving, for ſome time, the 
whole to mellow together. o 
When wheat ſeed-time comes, about 
the latter end of September, I cauſe 
about ten cart loads of this rich compoſt 
to be laid in little heaps on each acre of 
the land I intend to ſow with wheat: 
this manure is immediately ſpread, and, 
ſowing my wheat broad-caft, I plough it 
in together with the compoſt. » $7 
The advantages ariſing from this prac- 
tice, on ſtiff ſoils, are many; and parti- 
cularly, if the farmer is the leaſt careful 
in preparing his tilth, he will have a 
clean crop, free from ſmut or weeds. @ 
matter of no ſmall conſequence to him. 
I have tried this manure on lighter 
lands, and find it anſwer- extremely 
well, provided it has lain a confidera- 
ble time in the compoſt heap, to mel- 
low and abate its natural heat; but it 
agrees beſt by far with clayey ſoils, and - 
in ſuch is well worthy of being recom- 
mended as an excellent dreſſing for a 
wheat crop. f : 
Turf Asus, the aſhes produced by 
burning turf, or the parings of the ſur- 
face of heathy and mooriſh land. See 
the article Buzxn-Baxing, - -- 
Theſe aſhes 2 the moors of York- 
ſhire, where, the Rev. Mr. Combe 
informs us, they are greatly uſed, the 
principal firing being turf) are carried 
out daily, or once in two or three days, 
to the dung-hill; and the farmer takes 
the opportunity of his firſt leiſure to- 
wards the end of the year, to carry 
them out to his meadow land, on which 
he lays them thicker or thinner, as he 
has more or leſs land which he appre- 
hende 
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hends to want them, or more or leſs of 
them. The firſt rains waſh them in, 
and the next ſummer never fails to ſhew 
their good effect. 

In the moors of Yorkſhire, the far- 
mer is ſo ſenſible of the efficacy of theſe 
athes, that it is become a proverb 


among them, © The better fire, the 


richer farmer. Inconſequence of this 
principle, the, farmer endeayours to 
procure all the aſhes he can from the 
cottagers who have no land. And 
hence a happy connection ariſes  - for 
the poor cottager- finding the article of 
carriage the chief part of the expence of 
his fuel, is wiſe enough to bargain with 
the farmer to bring him home ſuch 3 
quantity of — in conſequence of his 
8. 

For a very particular account of the 
nature of the Salt contained in theſe 
aſhes, ſee Columella's diſſertat ion on 
manures in the Farmer's Magazine. ] 

ASPALATH. { Aſpalathus.] See 
Ross Won... 

ASPARAGUS, yulgarly called Spar- 
rowgraſs. Mr. Miller gives us ten 
ſpecics of this plant, all of which are 
of foreign growth, but are preſerved in 
the gardens of the curious, where they 
add to the variety, being not difficult 
to manage In winter they ſhould have 

a place among other exotic plants. 

_ * The garden aſparagus is propagated 
by favieg of the ſeed; in the procu- 
ning of which, you ſhould. be particu- 
larly careful to get it from ſome perſon 
of iutegrity ; or, if you have any op- 
portiinity, ſave it yourſelf, or in ſome 
other neighbouring garden. In order 
to. which a ſufficient number of the 
faireſt buds ſhould be marked early in 
the ſpring. Theſe buds will, many of 
them, produce great numbers of red 
berries; which ſhould be. ſuffered to 
remain upon the branches until the lat- 
ter end uf September, when the haulm 
will begin to decay; then cut off the 
branches, and ftrip the berries into a 
tub, where they may lie in an heap to 
ſweat for three weeks; by which means 
the outer-huſks will be rotten: then 
fill the tub with water, and break ail 
the huſks, by ſqueezing them between 
your hands. Theſe huſks will all ſwim 
upon the water, but the feed will fink 
to the bottom; ſo that, by pouring off 
the water gently, the huſks will be car- 
tied along with itz and by putting 


freſh water two or three times, and 
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ſtirring your ſeed about, you will make 
it entirely clean ; then ſpread your ſeed 
upon a mat, and expoſe it to the ſon 
and air in dry weather, until it is per- 
fectly dry z when you may put it-into a 
bag, and hang it up in a dry place. till 
the beginning of February; at which 
time you muſt prepare a bed of good, 
rich parth, made very level, whereon 
you mult ſow your ſeed, (but not tod 
thick, which will cauſe your plants to 
be ſmall) and, having trod ,your. ſeed 
into the rape, rake it over {ſmooth. © 

In the following ſummer keep it di- 
ligently cleared from weeds, which will 
greatly add to the ſtrength of your 
plants; and, towards the latter end 
of October, when the baulm is quite 
withered, you may ſpread a little rot- 
ten dung over the ſurface of the ground, 
about an inch thick; which will pre- 
ſerve the young buds from u burt by 
tae froſts, &c. 

The ſpring following your plants 
will be fir to plant out for good, (for I 
would never chuſe plants of more than 
one year's growth, having very often 
experienced them to take much better 
than older, and to produce finer roots) 
you muſt therefore prepare your ground 
by trenching it well, burying therein a 
good quantity of rotten dung at the 
battom of each trench, that it may lie 
at leaſt fix inches below the ſurface of 
the ground: then level your whole plot 
very exactly, taking out all large ſtones ; 
but this ſhould be done not long be fore 
you intend to plant your aſparagus; in 
which you muſt be governed according 


to the nature of your foil, or the ſea- 


Jon; for if your foil be ay, and the 
ſeaſon forward, you may plant early in 
March; but, in a very wet foil, it is 
better to wait till the middle of April; 

which is about the ſeaſon that the plants 
are beginning to ſhoot. I know many 
people have adviſed the planting of aſ- 
paragus. at Michaelmas; but this 1 
have experienced to be very wrong; 
for in two different years I was obliged 
to tranſplant large quantities at that 
ſeaſon 3 but I had better have thrown 


away the plants; for upon examing- 


tion, ia the ſpring, I found moſt of 
the roots were grown mouldy, and de- 
caying: and, I am ſure, not one in ſive 
of them ſucceeded; and thoſe which 
did were ſo weak, as not to be worth 

their ſtanding. 
The ſeaſon being now come, you 
muſt, 
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muſt, with a narrow pronged dung 
fork, carefully fork up your roots 
ſhaking them out of the earth, an 
ſeparating them from each other; ob- 
ſerving to lay their heads even, for the 
more convenient planting them, which 
muſt be performed in this manner: 
your plot of ground being levelled, 
you muſt begin at one fide thereof, 
ranging a line very tight acroſs the 
piece; by which you muſt throw up a 
trench exactly * and about fix 
inches deep; into which you muſt lay 
your roots, ſpreading them with your 
fingers, and placing them upright a- 
gainſt the back of the trench, that the 
buds may ſtand forward, and be about 
two inches below the ſurſace of the 
round, and at twelve inches diſtance 
rom each other; then, with a rake, 
draw the earth into the trench again, 
laying it very level, which will pre- 
ſerve the roots in their right poſition : 
then remove. your line a foot farther 
back, and make another trench in like 
manner, laying therein your plants, 
as before directed, and continuing the 
ſame diſtance row from row; only ob- 
ſerving, hetween every four rows, to 
leave the diſtance of two feet and a 
half, for an alley to go between the 
beds, to cut the aſparagus, &c. 
Your plot of ground being finiſhed 
and levelled, you may ſow thereon a 
ſmall crop of onions, which will not 


hurt your aſparagus; and tread in- 


your ſeeds, raking your ground level, 
There are ſome perſons who plant 
the ſeed of aſparagus in the place where 
the roots are to remain; which is a 
good method, if it be 
care. The way is this :—after the 


found has been well trenched and 
u 


nged, they lay it level, and draw a 
line acroſs the ground (in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for planting:of 
the young plants) then, with a dibble, 
make holes. at a foot diſtance into 
each of whichyou muſt drop two ſeeds, 
for fear one ſhould miſcarry : - theſe 
holes ſhould not be more than half an 
inch deep: cover the ſeed by ſtriking 
the earth in upon it; and go on, re- 
moving the like a foot back for another 
row ; and, after four rows are finiſhed, 
leave a ſpace for an alley between the 
beds, if it is Lehener to ſtand for the 
natural ſeaſon of cutti but, if it is 
to be taken up for hot-beds, there may 
be fix rows 


rformed with 
pulled up, which is commonly in Au- 


ted in each bed; and 
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the diſtance in the rows need not be 
e than nine inches. This ſhould 
performed by the middle of Febru- 
ary, becauſe the ſeeds lie long in the 
ound; but if onions are intended to 
ſown upon the ground, that may 
be performed a fortnight or three weeks 
aſter, provided the ground is not ſtir- 
red ſo deep as to diſturb the aſparagus 
ſeeds, in raking the onion-ſeed into 
the ground, 

As the roots of aſparagus always 
ſend forth many long fibres, which 
run deep into the ground; ſo, when 
the ſeeds are ſown where they are to 
remain, theſe will not be broken 
or injured, as thoſe muſt be which are 
tranſplanted ; therefore they will ſhoot 
deeper into the ground, and make 
much greater progreſs, and the fibres 
will puſh out on every fide, which 
will cauſe the crown of the root to ba 
in * — tranſplant- 
ing, the roots are made flat againſt the 
ale of the trench. 

When your aſparagus is come 


and the onions have raiſed their 


leaves upright, (which will be in three 
weeks or a month after planting) you 
muſt, with a ſmall hoe, cut up all the 
weeds, and thin your crop of onions, 
where they may have come up in bun- 
ches; but this muſt be done carefully, 
and in dry weather, that the 

may die as faſt as they are cut up, be- 
ing careful not to injure the you 
ſhoots of aſparagus, ' This work m 

be repeated about three times; which 
if well done, and. the ſeaſon be not too 
wet, will keep the ground clear from 
weeds until the onions are fit to be 


guſt ; and is known when their greens 
fall down, and begin to wither. When 


you have drawn off your onions, you 


muſt clean your ground well from 
weeds; which will keep it clean till 


you earth your bed, which muſt bein 


October, when the haulm begins to 
decay; for if you cut off the havim, 
while green, the roots will ſhoot freſh 
again, which will greatly weaken them. 
This young haulm ſhould be cut.of 
with a knife, leaving the ſtenis two or 
three inches above ground; which 
will be a guide to you to diſtinguiſh 
the beds from the alleys; then, with 
an hoe, clear off the weeds into the 
alleys, and dig up the alleys, burying 
* weeds in the hottom; and throw 
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the earth upon the beds, ſo that the 
beds may be about five inches above 
the level of the alleys: then you may 
plant a row of coleworts in the middle 
of the alleys; but do not ſow or plant 
any thing upon the beds, which would 
tly weaken the roots: nor would 

I ever adviſe the planting of beans in 
the alleys (as is the practice of many) 
for it greatly damages the two outſide 
rows of the aſparagus. In this man- 
ner it muſt remain till ſpring, when 
you muſt hoe over the beds, to deſtroy 
all the young weeds; then rake them 
ſmooth, and obſerve, all the ſucceed- 
ing ſummer, to keep them clear from 
weeds; and in October dig up the al- 
leys again, as was before directed, 
earthing the beds, &c. | 
The ſecond ſpring after planting, 
you may begin to cut ſome of your 
aſparagus, though it will be much bet- 
ter to ſtay until the third; therefore 
now you muſt fork up your beds with 
a flat pronged fork, made on purpoſe, 
which is commonly called an aſparagus 
fork: this muſt be done before the 
buds ſhoot in the ſpring, and with 
care, leſt you fork too deep, and bruiſe 
the head of the root; then rake the beds 
over ſmooth juſt before the buds ap- 
pear above ground; which will deſtroy 
all young weeds, and keep your beds 
clean much longer than if left un- 
raked, or done ſo ſoon as forked : and 
when your buds appear about four 


or five inches above ground, you may 


then cut them; but it ſhould be done 
ſparingly, only taking the large buds, 
and ſuffering the ſmall to run up to 
ſtrengthen the roots; for the more you 
cut, the greater will be the increaſe of 
buds; but they will be ſmalier, and 
the roots ſooner decay, When you 
cut a bud, you muſt open the ground 
with your knife (which ſhould be very 
narrow and long in the blade, and fil. 
led with teeth like a ſaw) to ſee whe 


ther any more young buds are coming 


up cloſe by it, which might be either 
broken or bruiſed in cutting the other; 
then, with your knife, ſaw it off about 
three inches under ground, This 


may appear a troubleſome affair to 


le unacquainted with the praQti- 

gal part chat to thoſe who are em- 
—1 in cutting aſparaus, will per- 
rm a great deal of this work in a 


mort time et care in doing it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to be obſeryed by all 


who cut aſparagus, | 
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The manner of dreſſing your aſpara- 
gus-beds is every year the ſame as 
directed for the ſecond, þ 

ASPARAGUS [Sativus.] This plan 
is cultivated in gardens for culinary 
uſes, The roots have a bitteriſh gluti- 
nous taſte, inclining to ſweetneſs ; the 
fruit has much the ſame kind of taſte; 


young ſhoots are more agreeable than 


either. Aſparagus provokes appetite, 
bur affords little nouriſhment; it gives 
a ſtrong ill ſmell to the urine a little 
time after taking it, and for this rea- 
ſon chiefly is ſuppoſed to be diuretic ; 
it is likewiſe eſteemed aperient and 
deobſtruent; the root is one of the 
five called opening roots, Some ſup. 
poſe the ſhoots to be moſt efficacious ; 
others the root; and others the bark 
of the root. STAHL is of opinion, 
that none of them have any great ſhare 
of the virtues uſually aſcribed to them, 
Aſparagus appears from experience to 


contribute very little either to the ex- 


citing of urine when ſuppreſſed, or 
increaſing its diſcharge; and in caſes 
where aperient medicines generally do 
ſervice, this has little or no effect. 

African A8rarAacus, [Medeola,] of 
which there are three ſpecies, which 
are freely propagated by offsets from 
their roots in July, They fhould be 
planted in pots, and may remain in the 
open air till there is danger of froſts, 
when they. ſhould be removed into ſhel- 
ter. If they are placed in a warm 
green-houſe, they will thrive and flower 
very well; but they ſeldom produce 
fruit unleſs they have ſome heat in win- 
ter; therefore, where that is defiried, 
the plant ſhould be placed in a ſtove 
kept to a moderate degree of warmth. 

ASPARAGUS-Fork, a flat pronged 
fork, made on purpoſe to fork up the 
beds of aſparagus, 

ASPECT, among gardeners, the 
ſame with-expoſure, See the article 
nt VRE, 

_ ASPEN-TREE, [ Populus] a ſpecies 
of the 3 The . are 
ſmooth on both ſides, and ſtand upon 
long and ſlender foot-ſtalks, ſo are 
ſhaken by the leaſt wind, from whence 
it was titled the Trembling Poplar, 
or Aſpen-tree. 

It is cultivated in all reſpects as the 

le-tree, See Azztn-Tans, - 

ASPHODEL, or Kinc's Syzar, 
-F There are five ſpecies of 

flower, which being pretty orna- 
ments 


” 
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ments for a garden, .and requiring but 
little trouble to cultivate them, are the 
more acceptable, | 
They may be propagated by their 
ſeeds, ſown ſoon after they are ripe, on 
a border of freſh light earth, The 


lants will appear in ſpring, and may 
be tranſplanted by the Michaelmas 


following into the flower - nurſery ;.. 


when the roots have acquired ſtrength 


enough to produce flowers the follow-- 
ing year, they ſhould, when their leaves 
are decayed, be carefully taken up and 


tranſplanted in the flower-· garden. 


[ Anthericum,) Mr. Miller enumerates 


ten ſpecies. They are propagated by 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in au- 
tumn, in a bed of light ſandy earth, 
in a warm ſituation. In the follow- 
ing autumn, when their leaves decay, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up and 
tranſplanted into the flower-garden, 
where they will remain for years, if 
not killed by the froſt; to prevent 
which, ſome rotten tan ſhould be laid 
over the roots in winter, which' will 
always ſecure them, 

ASS, a creature well known in moſt 
wh of Europe, and proves very uſe- 
ul in many reſpects, if taken proper 
care of, | | 

The horſe is trained up, great care 
is taken of him, he is inſtructed and 
exerciſed ; while the poor aſs is left to 
the brutality of the meaneſt ſervants, 
and the wantonneſs of children, that 
ſo far from improving, he muſt be a 
loſer by his education: and indeed 
had he not a large fund of good quali- 
ties, the manner in which he is treated 
is ſufficient to exhauſt them, He is 
the ſport, the butt, and the drudge of 
the vulgar; who, without the leaſt 
thought or concern, drive him along 
with a cudgel, beating, over-loading, 
and tiring him, We do not remem- 
ber, that, if there were no horſes, the 
aſs would be confidered, both with re- 
gard to himſelf and us, as the moſt uſe- 
ful, moſt beautiful, and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of animals, Inſtead of being 
the firſt, he is now the ſecond; and 
from this accident alone, he is held in 
no eſtimation, It is the compariſon 
that degrades him: he is conſidered, 
not in himſelf, but relatively to a horſe. 
We forget that he is an aſs ; that he has 
all the qualities of his nature, all the 


gifts annexed to his ſpecies; and think 


ASS 
only on the figure and qualities of 
the horſe which are wanting in him, 
and which it would be improper for 


him to have. 
By his natural temper he is as hum- 
ble, as patient, and as quiet, as the 
horſe is proud, fiery, and impetuous z 
he bears with firmneſs,” and perhaps 
with courage, blows and chaſtiſements, 
He is ſober, both with regard to the 
quantity and quality of his food, con- 
tenting himſelt with the moſt harſh and 
diſagreeable herbs, which the horſe, 


and other animals, will not touch. In 
African As rRODERL, or Spider wort, 


water he is very nice, drinking only of 
that which is perſectly clear, and at 
brooks with which he is acquainted, 
The aſs, though a contemptible crea- 
ture, is very ſerviceable to many that 
are not able to buy or keep horſes; 
eſpecially where they live near heaths 
or commons, the barrenneſt of which 
will keep them, being contented with 


any traſh, 'dry leaves, ſtalks, thiſtles, 


briars, chaff, and any ſort of ſtraw is 
excellent food for them; they requirs 
very little looking after, and will ſuſ- 
tain-labour, hunger, and thirſt, beyond 
moſt creatures, They are ſeldom or 
never ſick; and endure longer than 
any other creature, They may be 
made uſe of to plough light lands, to 
carry burthens, to draw in mills, ſor 
which they are very excellent, to fetch 
water, or any other odd things, bt 4 
are very uſeful ſor their milk, which, 
is an excellent reſtorative in conſump«. 
tions, and other weakneſſes: but they 
would be of much, more advantage 
were they uſed, as they are in foreign. 
countries, for the breedipg of muley,, 
See the article Murk. |. wad 
Wild Ass. See Z£ BRA, ** 

ASSART, in law, an offence com- 
mitted in a foreſt, by pulling up trees 
by the roots, This is a greater treſ- 
paſs than waſte, A perſon however 
may ſue out a licence to aſſart ground 
in a foreſt; that is, to clear it and 
make it arable; and from thence lands 
are called aſſarted; and formerly aſſart 
rents were paid to the crown for ſuch 
lands, . 
ASSAYING, of weights and mea» 
ſures; the examining the common 
weights and meaſures by the clerk of 
the market, 

ASSIGN, a perſon to whom a thing 
is affigned, or made over, nk L 

ASSIGNEE, a perſon a y 

12 another 


ATM 


another to do an act, tranſact ſome 
bufineſs, or enjoy a particular com- 
modity. b 

ASSIGNMENT, the transferring 
the intereſt one has in a leaſe, or other 
thing, to another perſon; and this may 
be of lands in fee for life or years, of 
annuity, rent-cearge, &c. 

ASSIMILATION, that motion by 


which bodies convert other bodies re- 


lated to them, or at leaſt ſuch as are 
Prepared to be converted, into their 
own ſubſtance and nature. Thus all 
the parts, as well fimilar as organical, 
in vegetables and animals, firſt attract 
with ſome election or choice, nearly 
the ſame common, or not very diffe- 


rent juices for aliment, and afterwards 


_ affimilate or convert them into their 
own nature. 


ASTER, Starweurt, Mr, Miller rec- 


kons thirty ſpecies of this flower; the 
ter part of which are propagated 
parting the roots as ſoon as they 
have done flowering, Theſe roots 
Mould not be removed oftener than 
every third year, where they are ex- 
pected to produce many flowers, 

The China Afters are propagated by 
ſowing the ſeed in the ſpring upon 2 
gentle hot- bed juſt to bring up the 
plants, for they ſhould be inured to 
the open air as ſoon as poſſible, to 
prevent their being drawn up weak, 
From the hot-bed they ſhould be remo- 
ved to a bed of rich earth for a month 
or five weeks, and then into the flower 


garden, 

The ſeeds ripen the beginning of 
October, which ſhould be gathered 
when it is perfectiy dry; and in order 
to preſerve the kinds with double 
flowers, there ſhould be great care ta- 

to ſave thoſe which grow upon 
the fide branches, which are commonly 
fuller of leaves than the flowers on the 
main ſtem, | | 

ASTEROIDES, Baftard Starwort, 
commonly called Yellow Starwort. See 

EYCAMPANE, 

ATMOSPHERE, the vaſt body or 
collection of air which ſurrounds the 
earth to a very conſiderable height, 
and is admirably fitted for the reſpira- 
tion and nouriſhment of animals, the 
growth of vegetables, &c. 
Clouds, which are precipitated in 
drops of rain, for the ſervice of man- 
kind, do not conſiſt wholly of watery 
particles; for beſides aqueous vapours, 
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and what theſe contain, there areraiſed 
from the ſurface of the earth into the 
air, ſulphureous and ſaline particles, 
which are alſo carried up into the 
clouds, and mixed with the aqueous 
vapours, Here we have a mixture of 
all ſuch ſubſtances, as it were, in their 
extremely ſmall parts, floating in the 
air together, and the effects of theſe 
ſalphureous and ſaline particles thus 
mingled with aqueous vapours, are 
ſometimes very ſenſible, eſpecially in 
thunder and lightening; when the ſul- 
phureous and nitrous particles taking 
fire, by the motion arifing from heat, 
break out with the violence of flaſhes 
and noiſe, very much reſembling the 
effects of gun-powder, 

Since it is plain, that there is a vaſt 
quantity of nitrous, ſulphureous, and 
bituminous matter all over the ſurface 
of the earth, and that plants and ani- 
mals abound with volatile ſalts, we 
need not wonder that the heat of the 
ſun fills the air with ſuch fine parti- 
cles, and all forts of unctuous exhala- 
tions, by firſt expanding. them, after 


which they riſe till they meet with air 


and other mixtures of the ſame ſpeci- 
fic gravity, What are uſually called 
ignes fatui, ſeem to conſiſt of a more 
unctuous ſubſtauce than other exhala- 
tions, for we find their - oily particles 
are eaſily fixed, but not ſoon ſpent as 
thoſe of ſulphur and nitre, Shooting 
ſtars are improperly ſo called, becauſe 
they are nothing more than exhalati- 
ons kindled in the air, 

Thus we plainly ſee how full the at- 
moſphere is of theſe rich ingredients 
for the buſineſs of vegetation ; and be- 
cauſe they are of ſuch vaſt conſequence 


to the growth of plants, we will enu- 


merate the ſources of them upon the 
frame of the globe; from whence the 
ſun and wind borrow them, in order to 
diſperſe them properly in the air, that 
they may intimately mix, and deſcend 
with the rain drops, and ſo being con- 
veyed to the mouths of the fibrous 
tubes of plants, | | 

_ Salts are of various kinds, but all 
have a ſharp pungent taſte, though 
not all alike; and of theſe ſome are 
dug out of the earth like tone out of 
a quarry; others are made by art, by 
letting the ſea-water into ſhallow pits 
on the ſhore, and continue there till 
the aqueous particles are exhaled by 
the fun and wind, and then the alt 
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remains at the bottom. The ſalt is in 
its nature the ſame in both caſes; for 
the ſaline particles are not made by 
art in the combination of ingredients 
to imitate it; they are only ſeparated 
from the watry particles wherein 
they floated, The qualities of this 
excellent i ient in vegetation are, 
that it eaſily diſſolves, and melts rea- 
dily in the open air, if it be refined 
from all heterogeneous matter; when 
the water wherewith it is entangled 
is any ways drawn off, there remains 
a groſs ſediment, but the finer parts 
are carried away with it; this ſedi- 
ment the fire cannot melt, but reduces 
it to a calx. 

This facility of the finer parts ſwim- 
ming, as they are ſpecifically lighter 
than water, contributes to the benefit 
of plants; or rather, theſe fine ſaline 
particles are of the ſame ſpecific gravity 
with the water; that they may inti- 
mately mix with it, and be carried in 
thoſe vapours through all the neceſſary 
ſtages, till they return to the earth 
again, This quality of melting and 
diſſolving in water and air, ſers the fi- 
ner parts at liberty, and prepares them 
to take wing with the common exha- 
lations, And yet the ſediment, or 
groſſer parts, left behind, have their 


excellent uſes in helping the embrios. 


of plants to ſend out their fibrous tubes 
in ſearch after more refined particles, 
which either adhere to the ſuperficies 
of the particles of earth, or are con- 
tained in their internal pores. 

Nitre, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts, natural and artificial, the former 
refining itſelf, and the latter refined by 
art, is a kind of ſalt which eafily takes 
fire, but like ſea-ſalt is eaſily reduced 


to a calx, The vapours, or particles 


of nitre, when'they deſcend for the uſe 


of plants, are found to contain abun- 
dance of ſpirits; for the nitre, as a 


ſalt, is impregnated with them, which 
ſpirit extracted from it, is very harp 
and corrofive., The calx to whic 

nitre is reducible, as well as the calx 
of common ſalt, has its excellent uſe 


in vegetation ;z and when it is reduced 


y fire to this ſtate, it then takes the 
nn 

ulphur, is a liquid clammy ſub- 
Nance, whoſe parts are ſoon ſeparated, 


and riſe up into the air with other 


yapours, and ſoon occaſions violent 
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motions in the atmoſphere, and be- 


comes entombed in the aqueous parti- 
cles, and is with the rain brought down 
to the plants, 

Bitumen is pretty much of the ſame 
nature with ſulphur, and with it is in 
great plenty in moſt bodies, but in the 
moſt remarkable manner, and in the 
greateſt quantities, in pit-coal. 

Naptha is a kind of birumen, and 
the only difference is, that it takes fire 
ſooner than bitumen is obſerved to do, 
and is not ſo eaſily quenched ; and this 
facility of admitting the heating parti- 
cles, which throw theſe inflammatory 
bodies into a op go internally, 
is of great uſe in the different degrees 
of the plant's growth, bp 7% 

Maltha ſeems to be a ſpecies of nap- 
tha; its properties, as they appear to 
common obſervation, are, that if it 
touches, it tticks ſo faſt to it, as not 
eaſily to be ſeparated; and water, 
thrown on it in moderate quantities, 
does but the more inflame it, and 
earth alone is able 10 quench it. This 
valuable ingredient, when it deſcends 
in the drops of rain, adheres very in- 
timately to the internal part of the ſoil, 
both in the ſuperficies and the concave 
parts of the pores; and other deſcents 
of rain increaſe the motion of the in- 
ternal parts of the particles of maltha, 
and thereby promote a fine dilatation 


which is | 
ges of their gyowth and nouriſhment, 
Before the fine parts of the maltha are 
in readineſs, or duly prepared by moiſ- 
ture, and their well regulated fermen- 
tation, and while it is waiting for the 
deſcent of more rain, it is divefted of 
all intergal motion, and confined as a 
priſoner, till the other requiſites to the 
plant's welfare are properly aſſembled, 
and ready to perform their different 


render it volatile, and the fluid, or offices. 


Theſe are the chief materials whieh 
give motion to plants, and of which 


the latter are found to conſiſt, when 


they are analized, unfolded, or ſepara- 
ted into their comperent parts by 
chemiſtry, The profeſſors of that art 
call the volatile ſpirits, fulphur and 
ſaline particles, the active principles ; 
becauſe theſe, when duly prepared, 
and exactly applied to the mouth of 
the fibres, become the ſole agents, — 
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by their continual motion, cauſe the 
whole action of the plant. 

The vapours thus raiſed from the 
ſurface of the earth, become the ori- 
ginal matter of all meteors, or hetero- 
geneous ſubſtances, fit for the pro- 
duction of the vegetable world; and 
conſequently an inſtrument in the wiſe 
appointment of Divine Providence, 
for the preſervation of man, and all 
ſubordinate animals, When theſe he- 
terogeneous vapours are thus litted up 
above the earth, one degree of cold 
condenſes them into larger globules, 
which then becoming ſpecifically hea- 
vier than the atmoſphere, fall in drops 
of rain, and bring down all thoſe trea 
ſures entombed in them. A greater 
degree of cold produces a coagulation 
of the heterogenous vapours, which 
ſhoot like ſalts in various forms, united 
into certain angles, and make the 
flakes of ſnow, which ſtill contain the 
nutitrive principles. 

A third, or till greater degree of 
cold, combines the vapours into a 
harder ſubſtance, wherein the valua- 
ble ingredients are entombed, and they 
deſcend in what we call hail; but if 
the cold condenſes the vapours before 
they riſe high above the ſurface of the 
earth, they will be unable to aſcend, 
but will hover about, and fill the lower 
part of the atmoſphere with what is 
uſually called a fog or miſt ; if the cold 
be ſtill more intenſe, the miſt is frozen 
to every twig and blade of graſs in 
form of white incruſtation, which is 
called rime, When the air in the day 
time is warm, and the vapours bouyed 


up in it are too fine to be then viſible, 


they will be condenſed by the coolneſs 
of the evening, and deſcend on the ve- 
getables in the form of dew: and if 
the evening of ſuch a fine day be cold 
enough to freeze, then inſtead of a dew 
the ſurface of the ground will be cove- 
red with what is commonly called a 
white froſt. Theſe- are the various 
ways appointed to bring down again 
upon the earth the treaſures that were 
taken from it, in order to be prepared 
and properly ſpread over the globe, by 
methods and contrivances equally 
beautiful and ſurprizing. 

But among the riches of the atmoſ- 
phere for the production of vegetables, 
we muſt not forget the conſequences 
which the air itſelf is of to them, as 
we have already obſerved under the 
articlè of AIR. 
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" ATTAINT, among farriers, a hurt 


in a horſe's leg, proceeding either from 


a blow with anotber horſe's foot, or 
from an over-reach by an horſe's ſtri- 
king the caulk of his hind ſhoe againſt 
his fore leg. | | 
ATTORNMENT, is the tenant's 
acknowledgment of a new lord, by 
becoming his tenant. | 
AVENAGE, [from avena, ] ſignifies 
a certain quantity of oats paid to a 
landlord in lieu of ſome other duties, 
or as a rent from the tenant, 
AVENUE, a walk planted on each 
ſide with trees, leading to a houſe, &c. 
The old method of planting avenues 
was with regular rows of trees, and 
this has been always obſerved till of 
late; but we have now introduced a 
much more magnificent way of plant- 
ing avenues: this is by ſetting the trees 
in clumps or platoons, making the 
opening much wider than before, and 
placing the clumps of trees about three 
hundred feet diſtant from one another, 
In each of thoſe clumps there ſhould 
be planted either ſeven or nine trees; 
but it is to be obſerved; that this is 
only to be practiſed where the avenub 
is to be of ſome confiderable length; 
for in ſhort walks,' this will not ap- 
pear ſo ſightly as fingle rows of trees, 
The avenues made by clumps are fit- 
teſt of all ſor parks, The trees in each 
clump ſhould be planted thirty feet 
aſunder, and a trench ſhould be thrown 
up round the whole clump, to prevent 
the deer from coming to the trees to 
bark them. l 
AVENS. See HEN B BEN NET. 
AVER, a general name for a labour- 
ing beaſt of any kine. 
AVERAGE, a term uſed by the 
farmers in ſome parts of England for 
the ſtubble of corn fields after harveſt; 
when this is common to the tenants, 
the land is called average-land : ave- 
rage likewiſe ſignifies an antient fer- 
vice which the tenant owed to his lord 
by horſe or carriage, 
AVER-CORN, a name formerly 
given to the corn conveyed to the 
lord's granaries by the tenants, ' 
AVER-LAND, the land ploughed 
by the tenants for the uſe of their lord. 
AUGUST, is the eighth month of 
the civil year, and contains 31 days. 
We ſhall obſerve the ſame method in 
giving the gardener's kalendar for this 
month as we adopted for April, 


Pre- 
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Praducts of the Kitchen-garden, 

Cabbages, kidney - beans, ſeveral 
kinds of peas, artichokes, garden- 
beans, carrots, cabbage lettuces of ſe- 
veral ſorts, finnochia, celery, turneps, 
cucumbers, melons, onions, purſlane, 
all ſorts of young ſallet herbs, ſome 
late caulifiowers, endive, ſorrel, baum, 
burnet, marigolds, beet, ſpinach, pota- 
toes, muſhroons, tomatos, baſil, thyme, 
ſavory, matjoram, clary, mint, ſage, 
roſemary, lavender, hyſſop, capficums 
ſor pickling, cucumbers for pickling, 
large - rooted parſley, fennel, dill, 
ſprouts from cabbage - ſtalks, card- 
beet, cicers, radiſhes, ſcorzonera, horſe 
radiſh, naſturtium indicum, the flow- 
ers for ſallets and the ſeeds for pick- 
ling, pumpkins, gourds, parſneps, and 
ſome other ſorts, 

Fruits in prime, - 

Apples; the ſummer white couſtin, 
margaret apple, codlin, ſummer pear- 
main, ſummer pipin, and ſome others, 

Pears; the Jargonelle, Windſor, 
cuiſſe madame, orange muſk, groſs 
blanquette, muſk blanquette, long- 
ſtalked blanquette, poir ſans pea, muſ- 
cat rabine, amber pear, green orange, 
caſſolette, magdalen pear, groſs oigno- 
nek, poir roſe, ſummer boncretion, 
cailot roſat, petit ruſſelet, with ſome 
others of leſs note. 

Peaches; red and white magdalen, 
early Newington, the mignonne or 
minion, Italian peach, nobleſt, bellows 
or bellis, violette hative, la chevreule 
or belle chevreuſe, early admirable, al- 
bemarle, nivette peach, montaubon, 
royal George, purple alberge, chancel- 
lor, bourdine, with ſome others, 

Nectarines; Roman red, elruge, 
Newington, brugnon, Italian, and 
murray. 

Plums; Orleans, white perdrigon, 
violet perdrigon, red imperial, white 
imperial or bonum magnum, le royale, 
cheſtun plum, drap d'or, St. Catharive, 
roch courbon, reine claude, commonly 
called in England green gage, la mi- 
rabelle, apricot plum, prune monſieur, 
maitre claude, royale dauphin, with 
ſome others, - 

Grapes; the July, white ſweet- 
water, black cluſter, munier, chaſ- 
ſelas, white muſcadine, white fran- 
kindal, black ſveet-water, and Or- 
leans, y 

Figs; the early white, long blue, 
long white, black iſchia, brown or 
cheſnut iſchia, large yellow iſchia, 
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Green with white fleſh, green with 
purple fleſh, and green with red fleſh, 
Brunſwick, Malta, black Naples and 
Cyprus fig, 

Fiberts, nuts, mulberries, alpine 
ſtrawberry, gooſeberries, currants, 
black cherry, Hertfordſhire cherry, 
amber, and Morrello cherries; melons, 
and in the ſtove the anana or pine ap- 
ple, and the muſa. 

Plants now in flower in the Pleaſure- 

Garden, Voc 

Some carnations, painted lady pink, 
old man's-bead pink, female balſamine, 
marvel of Peru, 'amaranthuſes, gom- 
phrenas, ſeveral ſorts of ſtarwort, gol- 
den rods of ſeveral kinds, ſcarlet and 
blue cardinal's flowers, campananula of 
ſeveral ſorts, hollyhocks, colchium of 
chio, autumnal cyclamens, greater 
convolvulus of ſeveral forts, flos ado- 
nis, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus na- 
velwort, Africans and French mary- 
golds, ſweet ſultans, Indian ſcabious, 
nigellas, candy tuft, apocynums, ſweet 
p<a, tangier pea, everlaſting peas, ſun- 
flowers of many kinds, lavateras, 
mallows of ſeveral ſorts, linarias, cen- 
taurias, ketmia, veſicaria of four kinds, 
ſtramoniums, tuberoſes, ſclareas, ge- 
raniums, lychnifes, annual ſtocks, blat- 
taria lutea, double ptarmica, xeran- 
themums, two or three ſorts of mary- 
golds from the Cape of Good Hope, 
onagras, lyſimachias, veronicas, au- 
tumnal hyacinth, globe-thiſtles, dwarf 
annual ſtock, naſturtium indicum, 
ſairchild's mule, Virgian ſpiderwort, 
catanance quorundum, catanance flore 
luteo, elicryſum Americanum, ſtœ- 
chas citrina, double feverfew, coro- 
nilla herbacea, chryſanthemums, eryn- 
giums, glauciums, aſclepias or ſwal- 
low wort with white, yellow, and black 
flowers, periplocas, capnoides, or ever- 
green fumitory, aconitum, lycocto- 
num luteum, aconitum ſalutiferum, 
Napellus cœruleus, alceas, helianthe- 
mums, double ſopewort, argemonne 
Mexicana, antirthinums, lupines of 
ſeveral ſorts, lavendula ſolio diſſecto, 
iris uvaria, cerinthe with purple and 
yellow flowers, perficaria orientalis, 
phyſalis of ſeveral forts, Iimoniums, 
dracocephalum, molucca lævis & ſpi- 
noſa, ſolanums of various kinds, me- 
longena, hedyſarums, phalangiums, 
oriental buglos, alyſſums, ambroſia 
of three ſorts, baſil, cap cum, palma 
Chriſti, tobacco, clynopodium Virgi- 

| nianum, 
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nianum, commelina, China ſtarwort 
with ſingle and double red, blue, and 
white flowers, monarda of three ſorts, 
trachelium umbelliferum, convolvulus 
minor with white, blue, and ſtriped 
flowers, hawk-weeds of divers ſorts, 
purple ſenecio, ſeveral ſorts of ononis, 
ſome forts of aſtragulus, Canary laven- 
der, ſeveral forts of vervain, echiums, 
globularia, collinſonia, poliums, ſpi- 
gelia, lychnideas, perennial blue lu- 
pine, eupatoriums, dianthera, rudbec- 
kia of ſeveral ſorts, ruyſchiana, acan- 
thus, cirſiums, greater centaury, car- 
thamus, glycine, perennial fumitories 
of ſeveral ſorts, gnaphaliums, lunarias, 
chryſocoma, three or four ſorts of 
bupthalmum, zinnia, gaura, orobus 
tragopogon of two or. three ſorts, 
ſcorzonera, biſſerula, clitoria, hibiſ- 
cus of ſeveral ſorts, hæmanthus, with 
ſome others, | 
Hardy trees and ſhrubs now in flower. 
Common white jeſſamine, paſſion 
flower, periploca, ſcorpion ſenna, 
ſhrubby althea of ſeveral ſorts, agnus 
caſtus, honey-ſuckles, mallow tree, 
ſhrubby canaty hypericum, ſtinking 
ſhrubby hypericum, lauruſtinus, don- 
ble virgin's bower, bignonia or trum- 
er flower, angelica- tree, magnolia or 
urel - leaved tulip tree, traveller's 
joy, muſk roſe, bladder ſenna of three 
ſorts, Spaniſh broom, ciſtuſes of ſeve- 
ral kinds, phlomiſes, celaſtrus, ſumach 
of ſeveral forts, double and fingle 
2omegranate, cytiſuſes of three or four 
orts, catalpa, clethra, itea, diervilla, 
Hydrangea, lotus of two or three ſorts, 
ſpireas, prinos, ſeveral ſorts of dyers- 
broom, tamariſk, medicago fruteſcens, 
iclymenum Virginianum, azalea, 
mia, rhododendron, andromeda, 
azederach, kidney-bean-tree, caſhio- 
berry-buſh, thymelea, toxicodendron, 
ſpartiums, geniſtas, with ſome others, 
Medical plants which may now be 
gathered far uſe, 
Bear's-breech, vervain mallow, gar- 
lick, dill, nightſhade, biſhopſweed- 
ſeed, — vervain, gooſeberry, 
arum or cuckow- pentle- roots, Italian 
ſtarwort, yellow ſtarwort, golden rod, 
baſil, ſummer ſavory, briony- berries, 
navew - roots, honey - ſuckle, capficum 
or Indian pepper, ſaffiower, knot- 
graſs, nettle-ſeed, onion-ſeed, fleawort, 
cornelian cherry, coriander-ſeed, car- 
rot ſeed, endive, arſe-ſmart, jaſmine- 
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flowers, glaſſwort, lupine, majoram, 
tobacco, poppy-heads, ſtæchas or 
French lavender, thorn-apple, 
Plants in flower in the Green-houſe 
and Stove. 

Geraniums of ſeveral kinds, meſem- 
briadthemi of various kinds, ſtepalia 
of two ſorts, ſeveral ſorts of aloes, 
ſedums, cotyledons, myrtles, oranges, 
ciſtuſes, colutea, æthiopica, ſeveral 
ſorts of paſſion-flower, ſenſitive-plant, 
humble-plant, Indian figs, Orleanders, 
alceas, ketmias of ſeveral ſorts, hæ- 
mantkuſes, cardinal-flower, Egyptian 
ſea lavender, leonurus minor, arcto- 
tuſes, St. John's-wort of Minorca, 
hattropia of ſeveral ſorts, quamoclit, 
Spaniſh jaſmine, Arabian jaſmine, 
azorian jaſmine, Indian yellow jaſ- 
mine, laurel-leaved jaſmine, apoci- 
nums, acacias, ſena Alexandria, caſ- 
fias of ſeveral ſorts, hedyſarums, eli- 
chryſums, Indian naſturtiums with a 
double flower, ragwort, dorias, ſene- 
cio folio retuſo, canna Indica, fabagos, 
trachelium umbellatum azurium, li- 
monium aſplenii folio, limonio ficu- 
lum gallas ferens, turnera, convolvu- 
luſes of ſeveral ſorts, plumeria, phyto- 
laca, piercea, poliums, ſolanums, lo- 
tus orgentea cretica, martynia, Indian 
arrow- root, ceſtrums, baſella, cotton- 
ow indigo plant, guava, coſtus ara- 

icus, eupatoriums, bupthalmums, 
carica, papaya, conyzas, cereuſes, eu- 
phorbii, melon thiſtles, dioſma of 
three ſorts, blue flowering ſage from 
the Cape, crinum, pancratiums, limo- 


dorum, kempſera, clitoria, ſpigelia, 


paſſerina royenia, arum ſcandens, 
waltheria, polyanthus, fida, caper, chi- 
ronia, China chaſte-tree with cut 
leaves, ſeveral ſorts of ricinus, croto- 
larias, ononiſes, malphighia, cacalia 
of two or three ſorts, grewia, vulkha- 
meria, black flowering lotus, milleria 
two ſorts, guanabanus or ſour ſop, 
cornutia, tournefotia, ſhrubby poly- 


gala, hermannias, ſaururus, plumbago, 


wackendorfia, ambrofia from Peru, 
d'ayena, ſhrubby helotropium of Peru, 
blue branching ſtarwort from Africa, 
erhetia, robinia, trandeſcantia, com- 
melina, wormwood-tree, Canary con- 
volvulus, ſhrubby convolvulus, bigno- 
nias, „ forts, ſorrel- 
tree, toxi crafſulus, 

nella, = ſome others, | = 

AVIARY, a et apart to 


AV O AV O 


be large enough to allow the birds a pieces, If committed to the ground in 
conſiderable freedom of flight, and tur- this Nate, ng vegetation enſues, becauſe 
fed, to avoid the appearance of foul- the embryo of the ſeed is broken; ſo. 
neſs on the floor. that ſuch as would pr e theſe _ 
AVIGNON Berrjes, commonly called plants from ſesd, muſt ſow the nuts 
French berries, or yellow berries, the the moment they are taken out of the 
fruit of the evergreen privet. See pulp; in which caſe they will begin to 
EvzRGREEN PRIVET. _ - -..- germinate in eight or ten days after. 
ALM, an old word for Em. The bark and wood of. this tree, 
AUMBRY,.., See Au nm. which riſes to a conſiderable height, 
AUNCEL #ight, that is, Hand- ſale are of a greyiſh colour, The leaves are 
eight, an ancient kind of ballance, long, pointed, of a ſubſtance like lea- | 
now dut of uſe, being prohibited by ther, and of a beautiful green colour. 
ſeveral itatutes, on account of the ma - The flowers are produced in largeknots”* 
ny deceits ptactiſed by. it, The perſon or. cluſters, at the extremities of the ' 
who weighed the goods lifted the beam branches, and confilt each of ſix pe- 
with his finger or his hand, and conſe- tals diſpoſed in the form of a ſtar, and 
quently had it oſten in his power to of a dirty white, or yellow colour, with 
make either ſeale preponderate. an agreeable odour, which diffuſes it- 
AVOCADO,or eee Perſaa] ſelf to à conſiderable diſtance, The 
This is a native of the Weſt - India li- tree begins to bear fruit two years and 
lands, and is ſo called from its fruit, a half, or at moſt three years after be- 
which in ſorm and thickneſs reſembles ing planted; and, like moſt of the trees 
AB; Ge tive bur in warm climates, bears twice a year. 
The pulpy or fleſhy part of the ſruit The buds of the avocado pear-tree are 
is of a- pale green, with little or no ſaid to be uſed with ſucceſs in ptiſans 
conſiſtence hen ripe, and melts in N An infuſion 
the month like marrow, which, it of them in water, .drank in the morn- 
atly reſembles in taſte.— The ſkin ing faſting, is ſtrongly, recommended 
is ſmooth and thin, but of a ſtrong for Aga ing cage blood in the 
tough ſubſtance, and of a * . r by a fall, or a Lt 
n colour, which does not become + vere ſtroke on that important entrail. 
— — till the fruit is perfectly — 4 The wild boars in the Eaſt-Indies,” | 
The fruit, by reaſon. of its ſoftneſs, | ſays Labat, © eat greedily of the mam- . 
may be eaten out of the ſurrounding, mees and avocado pears, which give 3 
ſkin. with a tea-ſpoon, like jelly and their fleſh a luſcious and moſt agreea- ' 
marmalade, It is frequently ſerved ble ſavour - * 
up in the Weſt · Indies, on a plate, with In Europe this plant Is preſeryed as 
ſugar, roſe · water, and orange · flowers; a curiofity, by thoſe perſons who de- 
moſt commonly, however, it is mixed light in collecting exotic plants; and 
with ſugar, and the juice of limes, though there is little hope of its pro- 
which render it extremely palatable, .. ducing fruit, yet for the beauty of its : 
The unripe fruit too is frequently . ſhining green leaves, which continue 0 
plucked and eaten in thin ſlices, with, through the winter, it deſerves a place { 
pepper and ſalt, In this ſtage, the taſte. in every curious collection of plants, J 
of the avogato greatly reſembles that It is propagated by ſeeds, which _ J 
of artichokes. Every preparation of ſhould be obtained as freſh as poſſible, | 
this fruit is eſteemed highly nouriſh- from the countries of its growth; > g 
ing; as it warms, exhilarates, and for- if they are brought over in ſand, Far : | 
tifies the ſtomach.—It is particularly will be more likely to grow, than fu 
recommended in dyſenteries. as are brought over, dry. Theſe nuts + 
In the middle of the pulpy part of or ſeeds ſhould be planted in pots filled at 
the fruit lies the nut or ſeed. which is with light earth, and plunged into a | 
very large, almoſt round, of a pale ruſ- hot-bed of tanners bark. In about five. — 


— 


ſet colour, a little wrinkled, contains 
no kernel within it, and whoſe degree 
of hardneſs does not exceed that of a 
cheſnut diveſted of its ſkin, This nut, 
about an hour aſter it is ſeparated from 
the fruit, ſplits of itſelf into two or three 


or fix weeks the plants will come up, 


when they muſt, while young, be trea- 


ted very tenderly ; but when they have. 


grown about four Taches high, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted ; and 
if there are two or more plants in one 

. pot, 
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be parted, being careful 
ve, Gantt of earth to * root 


of ag, and = into ſeparate ſmall 
pots, then p! into a hot-bed of 
tahnets bark, . ring to ſhade them 
until they have taſdcen new root; aft 
which time they ſhould have freſh air 
admitted to them in proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon, Towards Mi- 
chaclmas the plants muſt be removed 
into the ſtove, and plunged into the 
bark-hed, where, during the winter 


= PET: ſhould be kept warm; and 
In 


be x 


ey 


watered twice a week, 
; 4-5 oP 
nto pots afize 
rofl an the 'bark-bed ſnould be then 
renewed. with freſn tan, which will 
ſet the plants in a growing fate hers 
= 1 70 they vn make a fine nie cht 
owing ſumtger. Thete plants 
mant bekep be ke pt in the ſtove, for they are 
pers bear the open air in this 
bh Up, exceprit the warmeſt part of 
= FOIRDUPOIS; a weight of ſix- 
teen ounces in the pound, by which all 
0 that hoe a oſs or waſte, are 
FE Oe Fears Ear, vulgarly 
called Ricceſus, e e To enu- 
N varieties ofthis plant, would 
oft endlefs and pier e, oe | 
ene 3 75 
n 5 whe 
ney 27 Hein 5 1 Gin =, 
f theſe lants there is 
by. 7 that ce iel dic is en 
| eh of e * particular 
al ties thereby. 
1 5 te fed hap ,thatſach of 
owers as. are 157 So be 
N continue to be regarded a 
years, 2 ney deing fl finer or 
ow produced from ſeeds; 
which. are what the floriſts chiefly ſeek. 
a0, it would be needleſs to A vi 
; wherefore I ſhalt prp- 
a to give the charaffers of a good 
1 55 A the flower ſhould be 


8 8 le lover 

15 1b 7 5 the um may be 
2 neck of each flower 
, and the flowers large, 


0 read, being no ways 
ET rhe. 
t the colours are very bright, 
well mixed, 


ts ſhould beſhif- 
r than the for- 


NG cl Caen 
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. the eye of the flower be 


large; round, and ef à good: white-or 
y „ and that the tul or neck be 
not too wide. 


All the flowers of wot kind, that 
want any of the above- mentioned pro- 
perties, are now rejected by every 
good floriſt ; for as the varieties every 
year increaſs from ſeeds; ſo the bad 
ones are turned out-to make room for 
their betters; but in ſome people the 
paffion'for new flowers ſo much pre- 
vails, that, ſuppoſing the old flower 
greatly preferable to à new one, if it's 
of their own raiſing, the latter muſt 
take place he old one, 4 

In order to obtain good flowers from 
ſeeds; you muſt make ehoĩce of the beſt 
flowers you have, whieh- ſhould be eu 
poſed to the air, that they — 
have the benefft of — without 
which they ſeldom e good ſeeds: 
the — rn — ri is in June or 
July, whi whi — — iper — know, by 

veſſel turning to a brown 00- 
lour, and opening ; you muſt there 
fore be careful leſt the ſeeds be ſoat - 
tered out of the veſſel,” for it will not 
be all fit to gather at the ſame time. 

The time for ſowing this ſeed 16 
commonly in Au {& but if it be ſown. 
before Chriſtmas it will be time enough, 

The beſt foi for this ſeed is good, 
freſh, light, ſandy mould, mixed with 
” very rotten neats dung, or very rotten 
ding "the bottom of an old het. 
bed”: this you ſhould fill your 
pots'or . in-which you intend to 
ſow r ſeeds; and having levelled 

the * of the earth very ſmooth, 
ſow' your” ſeeds thereon, covering it 
with rotten willow mould 
out of the ſtems of decayed hol- 
low ben pero cl hen cover the el 
c. a net or wire, to prevent t 
cats, fowls, &c, from ſcratchini out, 
or burying your ſeeds too mal f 
ever this happens, the ſeeds wi 
remain a year in the ground before the 
plants appear, if it mould grow at at laſt 


— we? W * ons never 
ſeeds; but ow them upon the 
ſurface of the tele” 


in the boxes un 
covered with earth, for the rain to 
waſh them into t 


he ground, which is 
often the beſt meth let theſe boxes, 


—— be placed ſb as to receive only the 


rakes n, during the winter ſeaſon; 

bat inthe ex of March remove 
them where they may fcarce have -- 4 
un, 
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Fun, for your young plants will now 
ſoon begin to appear, which, — 


weather, often-refreſh them with-wa- 
ter, but never give them too great 
quantities at once. In the July fol- 


lowing, your plants will be larze e 


noughb to tranſplant, at which time 
you muſt prepare a bed or boxes, filled 
with the above-mentioned ſoil; in 

' which you may plant them about three 
inches ſquare, and (if in beds) you muſt 

| ſhade them them every day, till they are 
thorou 
dry weather; but if they are in baſ- 


kets, or boxes, r 


to a ſhady 
When the ſeedling avriculas 122 plan- 
ted in beds, there ſhouid be ſome rotten 
neats dung laid about ten inches under 
the ſurface, and beaten down cloſe and 
| ſmooth : this will prevent the worms 
from drawing the young plants out of 
the earth, which they generally do 
where this is not . This dung 
mould bo laid about a foot thick, which 
will entirely prevent the worms get- 


ting throuth it until the plants are 


well eſtabliſhed in the beds; and the 
roots of the auriculas will irike down 


into the dung by the ſpring, which 


will make their flowers ſtronger than 
uſual: theſe beds ſhould be expoſed to 
the eaſt, & ſcreened from the ſouthſun. 
When you have taken all your plants 
which are come up out of the boxes 
or pots, level the earth gently again; 
for it often happens, that ſome of the 
feeds 'will-lie in the ground two years 
before they r, eſpecially if they 
were 
as was before obſerved. 
The ſpring following many of the 
firſt plants will ſtew their flowers, 
— you may ſeect ſach of them as 
— to be removed 
— pots of the fame prepared earth, 
and preſerveti until <p next ſeaſon, 
at which time you will be capable to 


form a judgment of the goodneſs of 


the flower; but thoſe that produce 
in coloured or ſmall flowers ſhould 


de taken out, and planted in borders 
in — — ti garden, to make 


a ſhew, or gather ſor noſe gays, c. 
the others, which do not produce their 
flowers che ſame year, may be taken 


up, and wanſplanted into a freſh bed it tan be done with ſafety” 


ghly rooted, as alſo in very hot th 


too deep when ſowWn, 


pots 
earth, which will greatly 
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to remain till you ſee how t hey wilf 
prove. 
The manner of 


propagating 
deſtroyed, flowers when obtained, is from 
During the ſummer ſeaſon, in dry - * 


or flips, taken from the old — yo 


April, when the flowers are in bloom: 


theſe offset mult be planted into ſmall 
pots filled with the ſame fort of earth, 
as. —— — 3 for the 2 
liogs; e 

ſhould be ſet in a — — 
mutt be "often (but very gently) re- 
freſhed with water, but in the autumn 
and winter ſhould be ſheltered from 
violent .aains, | 


pros em 1 
following direQions : 

Firſt, Preſerve your plants from too 
much wet in winter, which oſten rots 
and ſpoils them, but let them have as 
much free open air as poſſible ; nor 


ſhould they be too much expoſed to 
the ſun, which is apt to forward — 
budding for flower doo ſaon': and the 
froſty mornings, which often happen 
in March, thereby deſtroy their — 


if they are not protected t 


To prevent which, thoſe who are very 
curious iti theſe flowers, place their pots 

in the autumn under a common hot-· bed 
frame, where in good weather, the 
plants may efyoy the full air, by draw- 
ing off the glaſſes ; and in great rain, 
ſnow, or 'froſt, the — may de 
— by covering tham. When 
this method is praiſed with judg- 
ment, the flowers will be much ſtron- 

ger, and the plants will increaſe faſter 


than when they are expoſed abroad. 


Secondly, In the beginning of Fe- 


bruary, if the weather is mild, you 
muſt take off the upper part of the 


earth in the auriculs pots, as low as 
you can without diſturbing their roots, 
and fill up the with freſh rich 


them for bloom ; as alſo your 
offsets for tranſplantiag in Aptil, by 
cauſing them to out new roots. 

* Thoſe: plants which have ſtrong ſin- 
ple heads,” always — the largeſt 
cluſter of flowers; therefore curious 
floriſts pull off the offsets as fooh as 
to" their 


K 2 growing; 
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growing, to encourage the mother 


plants to flower the ſtronger; they 
alſo pinch off the flowers in the au- 
tumn, where they are produced, and 


- ſuffer them not to open, that the plants 
© ſhould not be weakened thereby. 


* Thirdly, You muſt cover your pots 
with mats in froſty wea 


and prevent their blowing. 
Fourthly, When your flower-ſtems 
begin to advance, and the bloſſom- 


buds grow turgid, you muſt protect 


them from haſty rains, which would 


waſh off their white mealy farina, and 
greatly deface the beauty of their flow- 


ers; but at the ſame time obſerve to 
keep them as much uncovered as poſ- 


fible, otherwiſe their ſtems will be 
"drawn up too weak to ſupport their 


flowers (which is often the caſe when 
the pots are placed under walls), and 
tgive them gentle waterings, to ſtreng- 

en them; but let none of the water 


all into the center of the plant, or 


mong the leaves, 
Fifthly, When your flowers begin to 
open, you ſhould remove their pots 


upon a ſtage (built with rows of ſhelves, 


one above another, and covered on the 
top, to preſerve them from wet; this 
ſhould be open to the morning ſun, 


- but ſheltered from the heat of the ſun 


in the middle of the day :) in this pofi- 


tion they will appear to much greater 


advantage, than when the pots ſtand 
upon. the ground, for their flowers be- 
ing low, their beauty is hid from us; 
whereas, when they are advanced upon 


- ſhelves, we ſee them in full view; In 


this ſituation they may remain until 
the beauty of the flowers is paſt, when 


they muſt be ſet abroad to receive the 
rains, and have open free air, in order 


to obtain ſeeds, which will fail if they 
are kept too long under ſhelter, When 
your ſeed is ripe, obſerve to gather it 
when it is perfectly dry, and expoſe it 
to the ſun in a window upon papers, 
to prevent its growing mouldy, and let 


it remain in the pods till the ſeaſon for. 


Borage-leaved Aun1cuia, OR 
cum.] This grows naturally upon the 


Alps and Pyrenean mountains; it is a 


very humble plant, whoſe leaves trail 
on the ground, but bears large blue 


flowers, | 


The root is perennial, and the plant 


, during - 
this time of their budding for flower, 
- Teſt the ſharp mornings blight them 
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is uſually propagated by offsets from 
the old plant, which ſhould be taken 
off in autumn, and planted in ſmall 
pots filled with light ſandy earth; they 
muſt always have a ſhady fituation ; 
for they will not thrive when they 
expoſed to the ſun, 297 
AURIGA, a carter, waggoner, or 
charioteer, | er 
AUT U VN, the third ſeaſon or quar- 


ter of the year, when the harveſt and 


fruits are gathered in. 

Autumn is tepreſented in painting 
by a man at perfect age, cloathed like 
the vernal, and likewiſe girded with a 
ſtarry girdlez holding in one hand a 
pair of ſcales equally poized, with a 
globe in each; in the other, a bunch of 
divess fruits and grapes. His age de- 
notes the perfection of this ſeaſon, and 
the balance, that ſign of the Zodiac 
which the ſun enters when our au- 
tumn begins. 

Some computed the years by autumns; 
but the Engliſh Saxons by winters. 
Tacitus ſays that the ancient Germans 
knew the other diviſions of the year, 
but did not know what was meant by 
autumn. | 

AUTUMNALILA, thoſe fruits of the 
earth which are ripe in autumn. 

AWM. See AILI. 

AWNCEL. See Auxczr. 

AX, Axis, or Axle-tree, a piece of 
wood (or iron) under a waggon, cart, 
&c. on which the wheels turn, 

AXEN, a common vulgar phraſe for 
aſhes. 

AX-VETCH, or Hatchet-Vetch, [ Se- 
curidaca.] This plant grows naturally 
in the corn fields in Spain and Italy; 
it is annual, with trailing ſtalks, and 
bears a large cluſter of yellow flowers 
of the butterfly kind. 

It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in borders of light earth in the ſpring, 
in the places where the plants are to 
abide, for they ſeldom ſucceed well if 
they are tranſplanted ; they ſhould be 
allowed at leaſt two feet diſtance, be- 
cauſe their branches trail upon the 
ground. When the plants come up, 
they will require no other care but to 


thin them where they are too cloſe, 


and keep them clean from weeds, A 
few of theſe plants may be admitted in- 
to every good garden for variety, tho* 
there is nogreat beauty in their flowers. 

_ AZAELDUS, a ſort of poor horſe or 


AZE- 


B A C 
AZEDARACH, See BTADD- TAE. 
AZ EROLE, a ſpecies of the medlar. 

See MEDLAR. 

AZY MOUS, ſomething unfermen- 
ted, as bread, &c, made without lea- 


ven, Galen obſerves, that all unfer- 
mented bread is un holſome. 


— 


- ne- 


ACCIFEROUS, an epithet added 

to the name of any tree, ſhrub, 

or plant, that bears berries, as ſaſſa 

fras, jaſmine, privet, bryony, honey- 

ſuckle, lily of the valley, aſparagus, 

butcher's-broom, night-ſhade, gooſe- 
berry, currant, &c. &c, 

BACHELOR's-BUTTONS, [ Lyck- 
nit.] This plant grows naturally by the 
ſide of ditches, and in moiſt paſtures 
in many parts of England, fo is ſeldom 
admitted into gardens, It has a pe- 
rennial root, and bears cluſters of pur- 
ple flowers in April or May; the ſtalks 
decay in autumn, but the roots conti- 
nue ſeveral years. 

There is a variety of this with double 
flowers, which is cultivated in gar- 
dens by the title of red bachelors buttons. 
This is an ornamental plant, and con- 
tinues long in flower, It is propaga- 
ted by lips, which ſhould be planted 
the beginning of Auguſt in a ſhady 
border of loamy earth, where they will 
take root in about fix weeks or two 
months, and may then be tranſplan- 
ted into the borders of the flower gar- 
den, Theſe roots ſhould be annually 
tranſplanted, otherwiſe they frequently 
rot; and young plants muſt be pro- 
pagated by ſlips, to ſupply the decay 
of the old roots, which are not of very 
long duration, This thrives beſt in a 
ſoft loamy ſoil, and in a ſhady fitua- 
tion, where they have only the morn- 
ing ſun. 

BACHELORS-PEAR, [| Solanum, 
is very common in the Weſt-India Iſ- 
lands : ithas a prickly herbaceous ſtalk 
three or four feet high. The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the branches 
in ſmall bunches ; they are large, of a 
pale blue colour, and are ſucceeded by 
fruit about the ſize and ſhape of a Ca- 
- therine pear z but the ſtalk being fix- 
ed to the large end, the fruit (which is 
of a gold colour when ripe) becomes 
inverted,” 
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This is propapated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould. be ſown upon a hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and when the plants come up 
fit to remove, they muſt be planted 
upon a freſh hot- bed, to bring them 
torward, and afterwards treated inthe 
way as the tender ſorts of capſicums. 


BACK, VA horſe. To be a good one 


it ſhould fink a little below the wi- 
thers ; but the other part ſhould never 
be too low, but always ſtraight, un- 
leſs as juſt mentioned, In this caſe, 
the forehand will riſe very well. 


When the back of a horſe is higher 


behind than before, he is apt to be 
pinched in his ſhoulders, is very un- 
ſlightly, and generally weak. Beſides, 
it renders the back-parts ſo heavy, that 
they generally have an aukward gait, 
and move ſlowly, A horſe ſhould be 
home-ribbed ; but the ſhort ribs ſhould 
Not approach too near the haunches, 
for then he will not have room to fetch 
his breath, Thoſe that are open rib- 
bed, are of a lax texture, are looſe in 
the flanks like a greyhound, and con- 
ſequently weak. Beſides, they are nar- 
row over the chine, have little or no 
belly, are nor fit for a long journey, 
and will carry no great weight, | 

When a horſe's back is very ſhort in 
proportion to his bulk, and yet other- 
wiſe well limbed, he will hold out well 
enough upon a journey; but he is 
ſlow, and never makes a good appear- 
ance. When he is tall at the ſame 
time, with very long legs, he is worth 
little, His flanks ſhould not be hol- 
low, but ſmooth and full; likewiſe his 
hind parts, or uppermoſt haunches, 
ſhould not be higher than his ſhoul- 
ders; and when his back is a little 
arched behind the faddle, it is a fign 
of ſtrength, and a fitneſs for hunting 
as well as travelling. 

To Bacx @ Horſe, is to mount, or 
get upon him; in the manage it ſig- 
nifies to mount him bare-backed, or 
without a ſaddle. | 

Bacxinc a Calt, is ſometimes uſed 
for breaking him. | | 

BACK-SINEW , in a horſe, is that 
ſtrong finew extending along the hin- 
der part of the ſhank from the knee to 
the heel, into which it is inſerted, 

The back-ſinew is ſo very ſubje to 


be hurt or ſtrained, that it is conſidered 
as one of the moſt common and uſual” 


accidents that happens to a horſe; it 
generally proceeds from hard riding 
upon 


- 


— -——— -- * - 
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upon dry grounds, and from other 
cauſes, where the roads are ſtoney and 
hard, and ſometimes where they are 
poachy, 

It is eaſily perceived by the ſwelling 
of the ſfinew, which ſometimes extends 
from the knee down to the heel ; and 
when it is ſo, a horſe does notcare to 
Fet his foot even upon the 3 
but, for the moſt part, in his ſtanding, 
fets it before the other, 

The uſual way of curing this ma- 
lady, is with cold charges, which often 
ſucceed very well, if often renewed ; 
ſome uſe curriers ſhavings bound round 
the knee with a bandage, and this alſo 
anſwers very well in ſome caſes; but 
there is nothing either ſo ready or effica- 
cious as vinegar or verjuice mixed with 
bole, being often in a day ſoaked well 
Into the finew warm ; and if any thing 
of the lameneſs or ſwelling remains af- 
ter this, and after the heat and inflam- 
mation is gone off, a mild bliſter, that 
has nothing corroſive in it befides the 
cauſtic ſalt of the flies, will, generally 
ſpeaking, effectuate a cure, and bring 
the ſinew fine, 

When hot and relaxing oils mixed 
together are uſed to the back-finew, 
(which many praQitioners are fond of, 
becauſe they ſometimes ſucceed in 
horſes that have their ſinews ſtrong 
and rigid,) they are apt to ingender 
wind-galls of a bad kind, or make the 
veins on each fide the finew to be full 
and gored; and horſes have been 
known to be lame for two or three 
years together with theſe varixes in 
the veins. Bliſtering in this caſe has 
little or no effect, firing through the 
vein till the blood comes being only 
ſufficient to remove that weakneſs, Af- 
ter the firing, the whole leg ſrom the 
knee down to the heel, and all the 
hollow places on both fides, mutt be 
charged with a good ſtrengthening 
plaiſter, which will perfect the cure, 
eſpecially if the horſe be turned to 
graſs for a month or five weeks, or, 
in the winter, if he run alittle while 
in a ſmooth yard, where he has good 
dry litter, 

The following method of curing a 
ſtrain, commonly called a clap of the 
back finews, was communicated by an 
Eminent ſurgeon : it cured Mr, Daw- 
kins's horſe after he broke down on the 
courſe at Reading, and many others 
have ſince been recovered in the fame 
manner: 
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1ſt, Bleed immediately in the fet- 
lock vein. 2. Bathe- the affected leg 
with the warm blood, mixed with ſalt 
for half an hour, 3. Foment the leg 
twice a day with flannels, ſqueezed 
out of the following whey, made hot: 


© Take a quart of milk, and when it 
boils add half a pint of the oldeſt and 
ſtrongeſt verjuice, in which an ounce 
of roch-allum hath been diſſolved : let 
this mixture boil, and you will have a 
ſtrong curd immediately. Strain off 
the whey and preſerve the curd." 


This curd muſt be applied warm 
once a day as a poultice after the leg 
hath been fomented with the whiey as 
directed. It muſt be bound on with 
a ſmooth roller, In about fix or eight 
days the inflammation will be aſſua- 


ged, and then the- following ſtyptic 


charge muſt be laid on : 

© Take of the colcother of vitriol, 
reduced into an impalpable powder, 
half a pound, .and mix it by little 
and little with the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a glair, adding as much 
ſtrong verjuice as will bring it to the 
confiſtence of a cold charge, Then 
ſpread it on a linen cloth, and roll it 
on with a bandage four yards long and 
three inches broad, taking care that 
every turn be very ſmooth, This charge 


. freſh-made muſt be renewed every 24 


hours.“ 

Bleeding is deſigned to abate the in- 
flammation, which always attends this 
accident when violent; to which like- 
wiſe the whey will greatly contribute. 
The blood and ſalt will ſtimulate and 
cheriſh the ſinews, and conſequently 
prevent any farther flux of humours. 
The curd is a ſtyptic, and will help to- 
reſtore the elaſticity or ſpringineſs of 
the finews, and the cold charge will 
greatly ſtrengthen the limb, Whereas, 
all oily greaſy applications relax and 
weaken it, and therefore ought to be 
ſhunned. This method is likewiſe 
much better than a cure by bliſtering 
and firing, for this laſt method eſpeci- 
ally, is attended with danger, and may. 
do much more harm than good, Be- 
fides, experience has ſhewn the ſafety 
and benefit of this practice. 


Back of a Horſe palled. It ſome- 
times A. os Gu a horſe's back is 


raw, or that the ſwelling and inflam- 
mation has ſmall holes, or wounds 
therein called warbles; in —_— 

ache 
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bathe the part with equal quantities of 
ſpirits of wine and tincture of myrrh 
and aloes, with a little ſpirit of tur- 
pentinet if the ſkin is rubbed off with- 
out bruiſing the part, nothing is bet- 
ter than Friar's balſam. | 

BACO, a term often uſed in old 
charters for à fat or bacon hog, 

BACON, the fleſh of a hog ſalted 
and dried, | 

When you kill a large hog for ba- 
con, lay the fides in the ſalting-troughs, 
and (pt e'them pretty heavily with 
bay-ſalt : then leave them twenty · ſour 
hours to drain away the blood, and 
ſome of the aver abounding juices, 

After this take them out, wipe them 
very dry, and throw away the drain- 
ings, Then take ſome freſh ſalt, and 
heating it well in a large iron frying- 
pan, rub the meat very well with it; 
repeating this work every day ſor ſour 
days, and turning the ſides every other 


day. 

If the hog be large, keep the ſides 
in brine (turning them ten times) for 
three weeks; after which take them 
out, and let them be thoroughly well 
dried im the uſual manner: if they are 
not full dried, they will neither keep ſo 
well; nor eat ſo fine, If the hog be 
killed in warm weather, the fides 
into good brine as ſoon as poſlible af. 
ter he is killed. 

BACULUS'DIVINITORIUS, [Yir- 

a Divina,] a branch of hazle uſed 
for diſcovering mines or fprings, &c. 
It is ſaid, that the ſtick being carried 
looſely in the hand, will on paſſing over 
mines, ſprings, &ec, incline towards the 
earth, Some people lay great ſtreſs 
— this, while others treat it with 
the contempt it deſerves. 

BADGER, a carrier of laggage. 
Babe, one that is licenced to 
buy corn or other proviſions in one 
place to ſell it again in any other, with- 
out incurring the _—_— inflicted on 
ingroffers ; a huckRter, 

Abe, the name of an ani 
common in many parts of England; and 
called by ſeveral names, as a gray, a 
brock, a boreſon, or a bauſon, 

BADIACA, a water plant, reſem- 
bling the alcyoniams, but full of ſmall 
round granules like ſeeds, Linneus 
makes. it a ſpecies of ſpongs. ; 

BAG, 'a ſack or pouch. In com- 
merce it fignifies a certain quantity of 


forme particalar commodity ; a 
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of corn, flour, &c. which differs in 
weight according to the different 'cuſ- 
toms of countries. b 

Bac, among farriers, is a name gi- 
ven to a medicine for recovering 2 
horſe's appetite when loſt, It is done 
in this manner ; they take an ounce 
of afſa-fetida, and an equal quntity of 
the powder of ſavin; theſe ingredients 
they put into a bag, which they faftea 
ꝛ0 the horſe's bit, keeping him bridled 
for two hours, two or three times 2 
day: as ſoon as the bag is taken off, 
he will immediately eat. The ſame 
bag will ſerve a long time. 

Bas, a cow's udder, | 

BAGOING of hops, putting them 
in bags, See Hors, | 

BAILIFF, an under-fteward, who 
direts huſbandry, gathers rect, &c. 

BAIT, in fiſhing, a thing or ſub- 
ſtance prepared to take and bring fiſhes 
to, See what is ſaid under the article 
ANGLING. 

BAKING of land, If ſome forts of 
ſtiff and binding land be ſown dry, and 
a ſcud of rain falls before the eurth 
has time to "ſettle, it is obſerved that 
the cruſt of ſuch land will bake ſo that 
the corn cannot come through, to the 
great damage of the crop; this evildoes 
not happen if ſuch a ſcud of rain be 
followed by cool cloudy weather, and 
not hot ſhun-thine; for then the earth 


will not lie ſo hollow as to be baked. 


The beſt way to prevent this is, to #pll 
it immediately after ſowing, which faſ- 
tens the earth together, whereby the 
ſon has not that power of piercing into 
it, and conſequently not of baking it, 

Land of this kind ſhould, therefore, 
be ſown as often as poſſible with win- 
ter corn, ſuch as wheat and vetches ; 
for though, if wet follows the ſowing, 
the ſun is not ſtrong enough at that 
time of the year to ſcorch the ground 
up, and bind it; and it is obſerved, 
that this ſort of ground has been al- 
ways lucky for vetches, probably fer 
the above reaſon ; but after it is baked, 
the beſt method is to draw a light har 
row over it. 

BALAUSTINE, — the 
flower of the double flowering pome- 
granate tree, of an elegant red colour, 
The ſhops are uſually ſupplied with 
the dried flowers from abroad, though 
thoſe of our own growth do not ap 
pear to be any wiſe inferior e ch 
foreign. | | 


The 


| 


| 
| 
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The flowers are mildly aſtringent and 
corroborant; of a moderately rough and 
ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, and of little 
or no imell or particular flavour. They 
give out their aſtringent matter toge- 
therwitha pale red colour, both to wa- 
ter and reQified ſpirit; the extracts ob- 
taĩined hy inſpifſating the tinctures, in 
vrhich the active parts of the flower are 
concentrated, are pretty ſtrongly ſtyptic. 
Balauſtines are recommended in di- 
arhceas, dyſenteries, and other caſes 
where aſtringent medicines are proper, 
but are rarely directed in extempora- 
neous preſcriptions, 

BALD-FACE. When the greater 
part of à horſe's face is covered with 
white, he is ſaid to be bald, or bald- 
faced, 

BALD-MONEY, or Bawd-Money, 
See 'SPIGNEL, 

BALK, a piece. of land which has 
been either caſually overflipped, or not 
turned up in ploughing ; or carefully 
left untouched by the plough, for a 
boundary: between lands, or ſome 0- 
ther uſe. 

BAL xk, alſo. ſignifies ' the ſummer- 
beam, of dorman of a houſe, 

_. Bari. ks, 08 Bawwks, implies poles laid 
over a- ſtable, or abe Pane for 
Aa rr | 

BALM. See 3 

| | Moldavian BAL M, — of 

which there is a great variety in gar- 
dens, with flowers of different colours. 

They are propagated by ſeeds, ſown 
either in the ſpring or autumn, in the 
places where the plants are to remain, 
and require no other treatment than 
to be thinned where they are too thick, 
and kept free from weeds. 

Barn of GIL EASD, [ Dracecephalum] 
is a native of the Canary iſlands, It 


xeceived its name from the gardeners, 


on account of the refinous ſcent which 
the leaves emit on being rubbed, This 
is a- perennial. plant, which riſes with 
ſeveral ſquare ſtalks, to the height of 
three feet or more, becoming ligneous 

at their lower parts, garniſhed with 
pr leaves at each joint, which 
are placed oppoſite; they have three 
or five lobes, which are oblong, poin- 
ted, and ſawed on their edges, The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in ſhort 
thick ſpikes ; they are of a pale blue 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall an- 
gular ſeeds, This plant continues pro- 
ducing flowers moſt part of ſummer ; 
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it is uſually kept it green-houſes, hut, 
in mild winters the plants will live a- 
broad, if they are planted in warm bor- 
ders; and thoſe plants which are kept 
in pots will thrive much better when. 
they are ſheltered under a frame, than 
if placed in a green-houfſe,. where the 
plants are apt to draw up weak, for 
they ſhould have as much free air as 
poſſible in mild weather, and only re- 
quire to be ſheltered from ſevere froſt, 
This may be propagated. by ſeeds, 
which, if ſown in autumn, will more 
certainly grow than thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring z if the ſeeds are 
ſown in the full 22 it mould be 
in a warm border, It may alſo be 
propagated by cuttings, which, if plan- 
ted in a ſnady border any time in the 
ſummer, will very ſoon take root, and 
furniſh plenty of rooted plants. 

BALM of Girzad FIR. See Fl 
TaEE, - 

BALSAM APPLE, See Balſam Ar- 
PLE, under the article Ar TLE-Takx. 

BALSAMINE, | Impatiens.] , Female 
Balſamine. There are. three ſpecies, 
viz. 1. Yellow balſamine, or toueh me 
not; 2. Female balſamine ; 3. Upright, 
or Female balſamine of Ceylon. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſe- 
veral parts of Weſtmoreland and York- 
ſhire, but is frequently introduced into 
gardens by way of curioſity. It is an 
annual plant, which riſes about two 
or three ſeet high, with an upright ſuc- 
culent ſtalk, whoſe joints are ſwollen, 
garniſhed with oval ſmooth leaves, 
which ſtand alternate on every ſide the 
ſtalk, The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ſtalks upon long ſlender. 
foot-ſtalks, which branch into ſeveral 
other ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one yel- 
low flowet, compoſed. of five petals, 
which in front are ſhaped like the lip 
or grinning flowers, but at their baſe 
have a long tail like the flowers of In- 
dian creſs; theſe are ſucceeded by ta- 
per pods, which, when ripe, burſt open 
upon being touched, and twiſt ſpirally 
like a ſcrew, caſting out the ſeeds with 
great elaſticity, If the ſeeds. of this 
plant are permitted to ſcatter, 'they 
generally ſucceed better than when 
they are ſown: for unleſs they are 
ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, they very rarely grow. The 
plants require no care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin them 
where they are too cloſe, This delights 

in 
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in 4 ſtiady fituation ant a rhoift ſoil. are grown ſo large 
There is a variety of this with red other, they hould , 


flowers which came from North- Ame- 


rien, which only differs in the colour 


of the flowers, and growing. moch 
taller, it is equally hardy. 
The fecond fort is the Female Balſa- 


mine, of which there are feveral varie - 


ties; the common fort has been long 
an inhabitant in the Engliſh gardens; 
of this there is the white, the red, and 


ſtrĩped- floweted, and likewife the ſin - 


gle and double flowering. The com- 
mon ſingle fort is fo hardy as to riſe in 
the full ground, and where the ſeeds 
ſcatter, the plants will come np the 
following ſpring, but theſe do not come 
to flower ſo early as thoſe which are 
raiſed upon a hot-bed 3 however, they 
generally are ſtronger plants, and con- 
tiaue much longer in the autumn in 
flo wet than the others, fo are an orna- 
ment to the garden at ſuch times when 
there is 2 greater ſcarcity of flowers. 
There are two varieties, if not diſ- 
tin& ſpecies, with double variegated 
flowers ; one of them grows naturatly 
in the Eaft, and the other in the Weſt. 
Indies; that which comes from the 
Eaft<Indies by the title of Immoreal 
Eagle- Flower, is 2 moſt beadtiful 
plant; the flowdts are twice the frze 
of thoſe of the cuhmmom fort; and are 
very double z they are im ſome ſcarlet 
and white varicgated; and purple and 
white in others, aud the plants produ- 
cing plenty of the flowers render them 
very valuable: if the ſeeds of theſe 
ate carefully faved,” the kinds may al- 
ways be preferved. I have raiſed forme 
plants from foreign ſeeds, whoſe flow- 
ers were ſd very double as to loſe 
their/ male parts; fo did not produce 
any feeds. | x 
The feeds of thefe plants ſhould be 
fown on a moderate hor-bed in the 
ſpring}, and when the plants are come 
up aboar an inch high, they ſhould be 
mted on another moderate hot- 
ded at about four inches diftarice, ob- 
ferving' to ſhade them from the ſun 
til} they have taken new root; after 
Wich they ſhould Wave à large hare 
ef frees ai, to prevent their drawing 
wp tall and were: they will require 
to he often rofreſed with water, but 


i mould not be given to them in too 


great pledty for, uv their ſteme are 
very ſudculent ſu 


be cafe 
up with balls of earth to 
and each planted into a 
filled with light nch barth, and p 
into a vety moderate hot · bed, cove 
with a deep frame, to admit the 
to grow, ſhading; them from the fi 
until they have taken freſh foot 3 
they ſhould have 2 large ſhate of air 
admitted to them, and by degrees har- 
dened, fo as to bear the open dir, into 
which part of the plants may de re- 


ſhetter muſt have a good ſhare of free 
air every day, otherwiſe they will grow 
pale and fickly ; nor ſhould they have 
too much of the fun in the middle of 
the day, in very hot weather, for that 
occafions their leaves bangingy and their 
requiring water, whieh is often. very 
harefuf ; therefore if the glaſſes are 
ſhaded in the middle of the day for 
three or four hours, the plants will 
flower better, and continue longer in 
beauty than ben they are expoſed to 
a great heat. Thoſe Who are-cyri- 
ous to preſerve: thefe-plants ĩn perfec- 
tion, pull off all the Gngle and ee 
coloured flowers from the plants wh 
they preferve fot feeds, leaving o 
thoſe flowers which are double and 
good colours; where this is carefully 
_ they may be continued without 
leaſt degeneracy, | + oh 
The fort which grows in the Weſt- 
Indies, is there called Cockſpur. This 
hath” fingle or ſemi- double flo 
which are as large as the laſt mentio 
ſorts but I ne ver ſaw any of them more 
than half double, and only with white 
and red ftripes : the plants are apt to 
grow to ,a' very large fize before they 
produce any flowers, ſo that it is late 
im the autumn before they begin to 
flower, and ſometimes in bad feaſons 


they will ſcarce have any flowers, and 


but rarely ripen their ſeeds here, ſo 
that few 
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Te third ſort here mentioned grows 

naturally in Ceylon, and in many parts 
of India. This hath very narrow ſpear- 
| ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed on their 
edges ; the foot-ftalks ſuſtain each three 
flowers, which -are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the common ſort, ſo are not worthy 
of a place in gardens, except for the 
ſake of variety. This is a tender plant, 
and requires the ſame treatment as the 
Immortal Eagle-Flower. 

BALS AM, in medicine, is an oily re- 
finous, and odorous ſubſtance, flowing 
either ' ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, 
from certain plants, of great virtue in 
the cure of ſeveral diſorders. There 
are many kinds of balſams, but the fol- 
towing are the moſt remarkable: 

BAL GAM of Canada, is a fine fort of 
turpentine, much ſuperior to the com- 
mon ones, obtained from the Virgi- 
nian, or Canada Fir; it has fometimes 
been brought to us from abroad, un- 
der the name of BaLsAMum CAana- 
' DENSE. | 
BALTLSANM of Co aiba, C 


- 


opaiva, or Ca- 


pivi, is obtained from a tree 201 the ſame 


name growing in the Brazils, near Rio 
de Janeira: it is alſo called BALSA- 
MUM BRAZILIENSE. 

This juice is clear and tranſparent, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour, an a- 
greeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh pungent 
taſte. It is uſually about the conſiſtence 
of oil; or alittle thicker: long kept, it 
becomes nearly as thick .as honey, re- 
taining its clearneſs ; but has not been 
vdſerved to-grow dry or ſolid, as moſt 

of the other refinous juices do. We 
ſometimes meet with a thick ſort of 
balſam of copaiba, which is not at all 
COD or much leſs fo than the 
| foregoing, and generally has a portion 
of turbid watery liquor at the bottom. 
'This ſort is probably either adulterated 
by the mixture of other ſubſtances, or 
has been extracted by coction from the 
bark and branches of the tree: its 
Imell and taſte are much leſs pleaſant 
than thoſe of the genuine balſam.— 
Pure balſam of copaiba diſſolves en- 
tirely in rectiſied ſpirit, eſpecially if 
the menſtruum be previouſly alcalized: 
the ſolution has a very fragrant ſmell. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields a large 


quantity of à limpid eſſential oil; and 


in a ſtrong Heat, without addition, a 


blue oil. 
The Balſam of Capaiba 4 is an uſeful 
corroborating detergent medicine, ac- 


* 
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companied with. a degree of irritation; 
It ſtrengthens the nervous | ſyſtem 3 


tends to looſen the belly, and in large” 
doſes proves purgative, promotes urine, 


and ſometimes the expulſion of gravel; | 


cleanſes and heals ufcerations in the 
urinary paſſages, which it is ſuppoſed 
to perform more effeQually, than any 
of the other balſams. Fuller obſerves, 
that it gives the urine an intenſely 
bitter taſte; but not a violent ſmell as 
the turpentines do.— This balſam has 
been principally celebrated in gleets and 
the fluor albus, and externally as a 
vulnerary, - The author above-menti- 
oned recommends it likewiſe in dyſen- 
teries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, in diſ- 
eaſes of the breaſt and lungs, and in an 
acrimonious or putreſcent ſtate of the 
juices : he ſays he has known very 
dangerous coughs, which manifeftly 
threatened a conſumption, cured by the 
uſe of this balſam alone; and that 
notwithſtanding its being hot and bit. 
ter, it has good effect even in hectic 
caſes, ——- The doſe of this medicine 
rarely exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome direct ſixty or more; It 
may be conveniently exhibited in the 
form of an elæoſaccharum; or tritu- 
rated with almonds into an emulſion; 
or agitated with milk, which it thus 
readily unites with: it imperfectl min- 
gles, by agitation, with water alſo. 
Baisam of Gilead, or of Mecca, 
commonly called Balm of Gilead, and 
ſometimes Opo-balſam, is the moſt pre» 
cious of all balſams; it is alſo ftiled 
BALSAMUM GILEADENSE ; BALSA» 
MUM JUDAICUM ; and BALSAMUM 
SYRIACUM« 
It exſudes in very ſmall quantities 
from certain evergreen trees, which 
grew formerly in the valley of Jericho, 
but after the conqueſt of the Holy 
Land by the Turks, were removed to 
Grand Cairo, and afterwards to Mecca, 
where the balſam plantation is ſaid to 
be now guarded by Janizaries, and 
the reſinous Juice collefted for the 
Sultan only. It is, ſcarcely known in 
Europe; and the inferior kinds, ſald 
to be extracted by lightly boiling the 
leaves and branches in water, are 
very rarely ſeen among us. The true 
opo- balſam, according to Aldinus, is 
at firſt turbid and white, of a verx 
ſtrong puntzent ſmelly like that of tur- 


pentinc, but much ſwecter, and of a 


bitter, acrid, aſtringent n 
"being 
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being kept for ſome time, it becomes 
thin, limpid, light, of a greeniſh hue; 
then of a gold yellow; and at length 
of the colour of honey: after this, it 
grows thick like turpentine, and loſes 
much of its fragrance, - This balſam 


is of great eſteem in the eaſtern coun-, 


tries, both as a medicine, and as an 
odoriferous unguent, and coſmetic. Its 
great ſcarcity has prevented its coming 
into ufe among us: in the mithridate 
and theriaca, which it is directed as an 
ingredient in, the college allow the ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs as a fuccedane- 
um to it. ner 
BALSAN of Peru, is ſaid to be ex- 
tracted by coction in water, from an 
odoriferous ſhrub growing in Peru, and 
the warmer parts of America. This 
balſam, as brought to us, is nearly of 
the conſiſtente of thin honey, of ared- 
diſh brown colour inclining to black, 
an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a very 
bot biting taſte, Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a ſmall quantity of a fra» 
grant effential oil of a reddiſh colour; 
and in a ſtrong fire, without addition, 
a yellowiſh red one.—Balſam of Peru 
is a very warm aromatic medicine, 
canfiderably hotter, and more acrid 
than copaiba. Its principal effects are, 
to warm the habit, to ſtrengthen the 
netvous ſyſtem, promote the circula- 
"tion, and attenuate viſcid humours, 
Hence its uſe in ſome kinds of aſth- 
mas, gonorrhœas, dyſenteries, ſup- 
JR of the uterine diſcharges, ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and other dif- 
orders g from a debility of 
the ſolids, or a ſluggiſhneſs and -inae- 
tivity of the juices, It is alſo em- 
2 externally, for 'cleanſing and 
"healing wounds and ulcers 3 and ſome- 
times "againſt palſies and rheumatic 
pains.— Th balſam does not unite 
with water, milk, expreſſed oils, ani- 
mal fats, or wax: It may be mingled 
in the cold with this laſt, as alſo with 
the ſebaccous ſubſtance called expreſ- 
_ ſed oil of mice ; but if the mixture be 
_ afterwards liquefied by heat, the bal- 
| fam ſeparates and falls to the bottom. 
Alcaline lixivia diſſolve great part of 
it ; and rectified fpirit the whole. 
There is another ſort of balſam of 


Peru, of a white coloyr, and conſider- 


ably more” fragrant than the former. 
This is very rarely brought to us. It 
is ſaid to be the produce of the ſame 
Plant which yields the common or 


or reeds, but neither ſo long nor ſo broad 
at their baſe. 


manner. The wood is fo 
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black halſam; and to exſude from 
citions made in the trunk. 

Barsam of Tolu, flows from a tree 
of the pine kind, growing in Tolu in 
the Spaniſh Weft-Indlies; from whence 
the batfam is brought to us in little 
gourd ſhells, It'is of a yellowiſh brown 
colour, inclining to red; in conſiſ- 
tence thick and tenacious : by age it 


* 
. 


grows hard and brittle, without ſuf- 


fering any grtat loſs of its more valua- 
ble parts. The ſmell of this balſam is 
extremely fragant, ſomewhat like that 
of lemons; its taſte warm and'ſweet- 
iſh, with little oß the pungency, and 
nothing of the nauſequs reliſh, which 
accompany the other balſams. It has 
the ſame general virtues with the fore · 
going; but for ſome purpoſes, parti- 
cularly as a corroborant in gleets and 
ſeminal weakneſſes, is ſuppoſed to be 
more efficacious. 2 * 
BALSAMELLA. Balm of Gilead. 
 BAMBOE, or BAN OO Cant. 
[ Arundo Bamboa] A plant in the Indies, 
which multiplies very much by its root, 
from which ſprings a branchy tuft af - 
ter the manner of the European reeds. 
It is the largeſt kind of cane hitherto 
known. It is of an extraordinary height 
and bigneſs when it bears its bloſſom ; 
each ſhoot or cane is often at the bot- 
tom as large 'as a man's thigh, aud 
decreaſes gradually to'the top, where 
it bears a bloſſom or flower, like our 
reeds, | , 
The bamboe in-all the mati- 
time countries of the Eaft-Indies. Its 
leaves are like thoſe-of the other canes 
With theſe bamboes the 
Indians build their houſes, and make all 
ſorts of furniture in a very ingemious 
hard and 
ſtrong, that it ſerves very well for piles 
to ſupport their houſes in theſe places 
which are ſometimes overflowed; it 
' likewiſe ſerves for all ſorts of kitchen 
utenſils, tables, c. "The thickeſt 
bamboes ſerve to make the poles with 
which the faves catry thoſe litters 
called Palanquins, ſo generally uſed in 
the Eaſt. They alſo make of this wood 
a kind of pails, in which 'the water 
keeps extremely cool. | 1 
Our gardeners have now ſeveral ſpe · 
- cies of the ' bamboez ſome of them, 
however, are ſo tender, that they will 
not Hive in this country, unleſs they 
are preſerved in the ſtove. That ſore 
L 2 | called 


* 
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called the Evergreey Reed, ha a native root is out in taking them off the 
of a warm climate, will bear our cold plants often rot. 
1 72 2 Lie ig the open ground; During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe 
dies to the ſurface in autumn, and plants muſt be plentifully wateredy for 
riſes Ly the, n the ſuccedin ſpring 3 3 and the ſurface of their leaves being large, 
d with water in dry there is a great confumption of moi- 
Ws ugh . ten or twelve feet ture by perſpiration in hot weather, 
bi the ſame: ſummer. This is pro- but in the winter they muſt be Wa- 
ated by . the roots early in tered more ſparingly, though at that 
the ſpring before they begin to hoot, ſeaſon they muſt be often 4 
- and will In 2 year or two, if the ground but it. muſt not be given then in 
— 9 make very long ſhots, from quantities. 
each of Which yon may have twenty The pots in which theſe plants are 
4 The ak large canes produced. placed, ſhould be large in proportion 
alks- of this ſort are brought to. the lize of the plants, for their roots 
from Portugal and Spain, ang are uſed generally extend pretty far, and he 
5 e and likewiſe to make earth ſhoulg be rich and light. : 
woe degree of heat with.which ele ay 
* ANA-TREE, [Muſe-] This chrive beft, is mY the ſamg wich 
plagt riſes fafteen or twenty feet high: Angna or Pine-Apple, in which 1 haye 
the lower part of the ſtalk is aften as hag: many of theſe be praduce their 
large 28 à man's /thighs diminiſhing fruit in perfection, and they were near 
_ gradually to the top, where the leaves twenty feet high. 
. come out on every fige; theſe are of- _ he moſt ſure method to have thas 
ten, fix feet long, and near two feet plants fruit in England is, after they 
. braad. The leaves are thin and tender, hove grown for ſome. time in bots, G 
and are very liable te be tarn by wind; as to have made good ropty, do 
Their growth is ſo extremely rapid that 7 — out of the pots with the ball ef 
it may be almoſt. diſcerned with the earth to their roots, and, plaus y 
. naked ene. The fruit, when rips, 1s into ng tan: bed in the Rave, obſerving 
. eaten by way; of. . and ig à ſoft ta lay a little old tan dear their rogys 
hv! of a luſcious ſwget flayour. © fox their fibres to rike into, and in 
hg, Banana was braught (as is ſup- few. mapths, the roots. of theſe plants 
_ poſed), from. Guinga;;to, the Ca; ary Will extend themſe|vgs many feet each 
Iſlands, and carried from th thence to the way in the bark, and theſe plants will 
Weſt-Iadies. In Europe there are ſome 2 a, great deal faſler chan thoſe 
af theſe plants preſerved in the gardens which are confined. in — or tubs. 
. of curiousperfons, who have hot-houſes When the bark, bed wants to be rg- 
| £apacious enaush for their - reception, newed with freſt tan, there ſhould, he 
in many of which, they have. ripengd great care taken of the roots of theſe 
their fruit very well a hut as they grow plants, not to cut ar break them, (gs 


very tall, and their leaves: are large, alſo to lezye a large,quantity. of the 


they require, mare room in the ſtove old tan about them, becauſe if the new 
chen moſt people care to allow them; tan is laid too near them; it will 
. they are propagated by ſuckers, which their roots and injure. them. If the 
copie from the roots of thoſe. plants plants puſh out their flower-Rems in 
. which have frvitec.; and many times the ſpring, there will be apes of thei 
the younger plants, when they are perfecting their fruit; whey thes 
ſtinted in growth, will put out fack- come out late in the you, the plants 
ers; theſe: ſhould be carefully taken will ſometimes decay before the fruit 
oft, - preſerving ſome fibres to their is ripe- The ſtoves in which theſe 
roots, and planted in pots filled with plants are placed, ſhould be. at ot 
licht rich earth, and plunged into the twegty feet in height, otherwiſe there 
tan - bed in the ſtove ; they may be ta- will not be room for their leaves to ex- 
en off any time in ſummer, and eit is pand 3 for when the plants we. ig ny 
beſt ta take them off hen young, be- gour, the leaves are aften eight feet in 
. cauſe if their roots axe growa large, length, and near three feet br 758. fo 
they do not put out new fibres ſo that if the ſtems grow: to be 
ſoon, and when the thick part of the feet to the diviſton of the leavers A 
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the houſe is not twenty feet high, the 
leaves will be cramped, which will 
retard the growth the plagt; be- 
ſides, when the leaves are. bent againſt 
the glaſs, there wilt be danger 9 their 
breaking them, when ag axe growing 
vigoroully ; for I have had, in ane 
night, the ſtemg of ſuch bent leaves 
force through the glaſs, and by the 
next morning, advanced two or three 
inches above the glaſs. 

The Banana is greatly efteemed and 
even venerated by the natives of Ma- 
deira, wha term it the forbidden fryit, 
and rock an it à crime almoſt inexpia- 
ble to cut it with a knife; becauſe af- 
ter diſſeQion,, it exhidirs, as they pre- 
tend, a fimilitude of our Saviour's cru- 
cißsion; and to cus the fruit open 
with 4 Kaife, ity in heit apprebenGon, 
ta wound his ſacred image. 

Some authors have ima n that 
the banana-tres was that 0 he leaves 
of. which our firſt parents made them- 
lelyes aprons ig Paradiſe. The facred 
text, ipdeed, calls the leaves em mer 
2 that purpoſe, fig · leaves; 


rig. afficms the beaxded, 2 
Tag * to have been * tree al 
ludeg to. Rut, beGdes that the fruit 
of the hanana is often, * the moſt 
Ancient authors, called a fi * leaves, 
| by reaſan of their greek e and ſoli- 
dity, were mach m proper for "a 
eil, or N than thoſe. of the 
Bengal fig, which are ſeldom above fix 
8 eight inches lang, and three broad. 
other hand, the banana leaves 
vein three, Joes ws Toe "oy 
and proportion could not 
fail to be pitched — preference 
to all others ; eſpecially as they might 
be eably jained, ot ſewed together 
with the numerous thread-like fila- 
ments, that may, with the utmoſt fa- 
cility, be peeled from the body of this 


BANDS, a ſmall parcel of wheat 
taken from the grips, and twiſted toge- 
ther for binding the wheat into ſheaves. 
Bands of @ Saddle, are two pieces of 
iron, flat, and three fingers broad, 
nailed upon the hows of 4 ſaddle, one 
on each fide, contrived to hold the 
bows in the ſituation that makes the 
form of a ſaddle, 
© BANE, in theep, the ſame with rot. 
See the article RoT. 


4 mal beautiful, but exroneous 
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RANE-BERRIES. See” Hyas 
Cunts Toru. 

BANEWORT, ger Nightbade. 

 BANGLE EARS, an imperfectioa 
in a horte, which may be remegied in 
the following manner: place his eure 
as you would haye them ſtand, ang 
then with two little boards, ar pieces 
of treachers, three fingers broad, hav- 

ing two lopg ſtrin 77 faſtened to them, 
nd the ears 1 faſt in che places Where 
they ſtand, that they W Mir q then 
behind the head, and the root of the 
ears, yau will ſee a great deal af em 
wrinkled Rin, whith you muſt 'p 
up with your finger and thumb, and 
clip away with a pair of ſharp ſciſſars 
all the empty ſkin cloſe b 10 dead 
then with a 2 and ed fk, Mi 
the zwo outfides of the kin together, 
and heal the wound with à mixture of 
honey and turpentine when this is 
donc, take away the fplints that hold, 
u 5 e ears, and in a little 2 
11 keep the place where you 
them without alteration. 

BANILLOES. See VanxrLiozs. 

BANK. See the article Fzxcz. 

. Baxx, an eleyation' of earth, &c. 
8 oppoſe the force of the fea, rivers, 

e like, and ſecure the land from 
bein overflowed. 

"With re to the water which is 
to be kept out, this is called bapking 3 
but with 725 to the land which is to 
be defended, it is called imbanking. 

Sloping banks are the beſt ſecurity 
againſt *. Jncrogchopeges of the fea, 
rivers, or of lakes ; making proper at- 
lowance for the weight * water, and 
N. of the waves. Theſe banks 
ſhould be raiſed about two "feet above 
the level of the water at the highest 
tides, and their fer ſhould be 
proportioned to the farce of the water 
intepded to be fenced off, When a ri- 
ver is too much confined, It ſwelts 
configerably upon a flood, and conſe- 
quently requires banks of greater 
height and Hreagth than would other. 
wiſe be neceflary; though it will ſome- 
times break even theſe, and carry all 
before it, if a ſufficient ſpace be not 
allowed between the bank and the 
channel of the river, for the increaſe 
of itz water: bnt when ſuch a ſpace 
is left, the waters ſpread, and feldom 
riſe more than 2 or 3 feet above their 


uſual level. -In ſome caſes, a breadt - v8 


— 
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Gfteen or. eighteen feet, on each, ſide, 
may do; but in others, fifty, cighty, 
or an hundred feet, or perhaps ſo many 
yards, according to the 1 of the 
river, muſt be left open for that pur- 
poſe. It is beſt to err on the ſafe fide; 
eſpecially as the ground that is left 
between the banks and the river, will 
be far from being loſt; for it will af- 
ford good grazing in the dry ſeaſons of 
the year, and may be planted with 
oſiers, and willows, and other trees of 
that kind; but theſe ſhould never be 
anted upon the banks, leſt the winds 
jil and tear them, by ſhaking the 
trees, and looſening their roots. | 
In the Iſle of Ely, it is common to 
Tee great banks diſtant one or two hun- 


 'gred yards on each fide from the chan- 


nel of the river; and when they are ſo 
- made, they are always ſafe ; but where 
the diſtance between the banks is nar- 
row, there, and there only, the banks 
are in danger of being broken down, 
and the country of being overflowed. 
If a conſiderable body of water is to 
be guarded againſt, dig a trench ten or 
twelve feet wide, and two or three 
deep, or more, according to the height 
of the bank required. Lay all the ſoil 
that is taken out of this trench, on 


that fide of it which lies towards the 


water, and leave a ſpace of two or 
three feet between the trench, and the 
foot of the bank. Let the bank be 
made with an eaſy flope of fifteen or 
eighteen feet in length towards the 
water, allowing the Nope two and a 
Half or three feet fall to one in height; 
but the inſide lope need not be more 
than eight or nine feet, which is a 
foot and a half ſlope to one foot per- 
pendicular. The bank thus raiſed five 


or fix feet high, according as the floods 


require, will be two feet wide at the 
top, where it ſhould be well flatted, 
that people may walk upon it. Let it 
then be ſowed very thick with graſs- 
ſeeds, which will be found much bet- 
ter than turfing it with ſods, becauſe 
the ſods are apt to ſhrink, open, and 
part from one another in dry weather, 
and are then liable to be waſhed away 
with the next flood; whereas in this 


much cheaper way, a cloſe covering of 


graſs will ſoon be formed; for any to- 
lerable foil may be very ſoon brought 
to have a coat of graſs, by only raking 
it fine and ſowing it with graſs-ſeeds. 

Some have attempted to guard agalaſſ 
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inundations by building walls.of ftane 
and - lime, where the materials 'are in 

lenty. The great danger here is their 
3 undermined, and that chiefly by 
the water's ſtriking with force againſt 
the bottom, upon meeting with reſiſ- 
tance from the wall. But this may be 
eaſily guarded againſt by laying a row 
of flat ſtones lower than the bottom 
of the river; and projecting into its 
bed or channel; for the water ſtriking 
againſt theſe ſtones, turns off without 
any danger to the foundation. 

The broad trench within the bank, 
beſides affording materials for making 
the bank and ſlopes, is attended with 
the farther advantage of ſerving for 4 
drain to the inlaid ground. Thefe 
trenches ſhould always be carried as 
far as the banks, particularly when 
theſe are intended to fence off a riſing 
tide ;z and in the loweſt part of the 
ground a fluice with a valve, flap-door, 
or flood-gate, ſhould be 'placed in the 
bank, where it will both diſcharge the 
inland water, when the tide is out, 
and prevent its flowing in. The' ſea- 
ſon of the year freeſt from floods ſhould 


be choſen for making theſe banks, that 


the bank may have time to ſettle and 
grow firm before the heavy rains come 
on. It is alſo adviſabie to be as expe- 
ditious as poſſible in this work. For 
if it be begun in a dry. ſummer, and 
finiſhed in a month or two, there will 
be little danger of being interrupted 
by extraordinary floods or violent 


ſtorms, either of Which might do more 
harm in one day, than could be re- 
Paired in a fortnight. * * 
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The exact dimenſions of the bank, 
and of the ditch within it, cannot be 
preciſely | aſcertained by any general 


rule; becauſe both tides and floods 


riſe to different heights, and Have dif. 
ferent force, in different places and 
circumſtances. The ſtrength above- 


"mentioned may be ſufficient for banks 


in common caſes z but in others, where 


a great body of water, or powerful 


tide, is to be oppoſed, they may be, 'as 
the memoirs of the Berne Society ad- 
viſe, four feet or more wide at the top, 


with a baſisproportioned to their height, 


as three and a half are to one ; or, if 
it be deſired to make them ill more 
ſolid, as 'four to one ; ſo that if the 
bank be four feet and a half high, ita 


baſis in the former caſe will be 14 feet 
wide, and in the latter 18. 


The 
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The Dublin Society for the alvance- 
ment of agriculture, informs us, that 
% Lord Limerick has 
tween four and five hundred. acres. of 
very rich ſalt marſh; at Dundalk in 
Ireland, and effectually ſecured them 
from the ſea, by ſuch banks as are 
above deſcribed; and by the ſame me- 
thod, many hundred thouſand acres 
have been recovered from the ſea in 
Cambridgeſhire, Lincolnſhire, and other 
arts of England; not to mention the 
Lou lands of Holland; which are in- 
deed ſecured againſt the violence of the 
ſea by no other means. 
If there be a neceſſity for making 
banks on a ſtrand whete nothing but 
ſand can be met with, thoſe banks 
ſhould be large, and the lope very 
broad and extended; and if graſs-ſeed 
will not grow on them, let ſea-weeds 
be planted, Theſe with ticking furze, 
ſtraw, or loppings of trees, will help to 
keep the banks together.” i nf 
But a better method, and more ef- 
fectual, is given by Dr. Hales, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, from the 
experience of Dr. Wark, a clergyman, 
in Scotland. The method conſiſts in 
ing to the bottom of the channel, 
a breadth of furze proportioned to the 
force it is to reſiſt. The ſand, or lime, 
as eitherabounds, will ſoon ſettle among 
the branches of the furze; and when 
the firſt bed of the furze is thus inter- 
woven or covered, another bed of furze 
is to be laid on as before, and ſo on, 
till the bank is raifed to a- ſufficient 
height. Dr. Wark aſſures us, that by 
this ſimple method a bank was made 
near Holy-iſland fo ſtrong, that it be- 
came a bar againſ the ſea itſelf. 
„t ſometimes happens, that the 
ſea flows in through à narrow gut or 
paſſage, by which the inland waters 
are diſcharged, and then extends itſelf, 
and covers a great deal of ground. 
When this. happens, if the inland wa- 


ters cannot be diverted into another 


courſe, ſince a paſſage muſt be left for 
their diſcharge, let a ſtrong ſluice be 
fixed in the loweſt part of the channel, 
with large piers of, one, running out 
for its ſupport, and a ſtrong foundation 
of wood or broad ſtones for the water 
to run over- When this is done, let 
the banks of ſand or other ſoil-near at 
hand, be made in the manner already 
mentioned, on each fide of the ſluice. 

The reaſon: why it is adviſed, in 


Y 
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places where a fluite is to be made, to 
begin the work by this rather than by 


be- the bank, is, that while the tides have 


liberty to flow in and out at a great 
breadth, the ſluice may be made in any 
part of the channel without being 
much incommoded by the tide z where- 
as, if it be deferred till the banks on 
each fide are made; the force of the 
tide, when confined in a narrow paſ- 
ſage, will tear up all-before it, and 
render the building of the ſluice im- 
practicable; and u the ſame ac- 
count, the banks 
the lower of the channel, and 
carried on from thente to the upper 
grounds. | . 
„ If by any accident, the waters 
ſhould ſwell ſo high as to overflow and 
tear the banks, farther miſchief may 
de prevented by fixing with all expe- 
dition, a-ſail-cloth, or ſheet of linen, 
at the bottom of the bank, where the 
flood breaks in ; for if this be done in 
time, the water will flow over the clothy 
without waſhing away the bank. 
In every improvement, the ex- 
pence ſhould be particularly conſidered. 
That of making banks in this method 
is ſmall. In low grounds the ſoil is 
ſoft, and dug with eaſe, and all the 
work. may be done with the ſpade and 
ſhovel, without pick-axes, which muſt 
be uſed in upland ground; and the 
materials are on the ſpot. All the 
charge will be often-more than repaid 
by the firſt year's improved crop of 
Tac, and the ſafety of the meadows. 
he produce of ſucceeding years will 
amount much higher, and the huſband- 
man will be out of all danger for the 
future of having his lands overflowed 
and ſpoiled. Farmers have frequently 
ſuſtained more damage Pra: hay 
deſtroyed in one ſeaſon by floods, than 
the whole value of what it would have 
coſt them to incloſe and bank their 
mealows, and free them from all 
hazards.” a 2 "Yd 
BANXXING, in a ſalt-work, the rai- 
ſing a fence, againſt the ſea, whereby 
its waters may be kept out, excepting 
ſo much as is neceſſary for the prepa- 
ration of the ſalt, 2 
If any perſon ſhall unlawfully and 
maliciouſly break down, or cut down 
the bank of any river, or any ſea bank, 
whereby any lands ſhall be overflowed 
or damaged, he ſhall be guilty of fe- 
lony without benefit of clergy. os 


BAR | 
the hundred ſhall ofake fatisfation for 
the damages not exceeding 200l. 6 Ges. 
2. Cbap. 37. = 
If any perfon ſhall unlawfully cut 
off, draw up, or remove and carry 
away piles, chalk, or others materials 
driven in the ground, and uſed for ſe- 
curing any marſh or ſea walls, or banks, 
In order to prevent the adjacent lands 
from being overflowed, he ſhall on con- 


viction before one juſtice, forfeit 201. 
Ralf to the informer, and half to the 


poor of the pariſh yz and for want of 
fufficient diſtreſs, to be committed to 
the houſe of cortection, to be kept to 
bard labour for fix mouths. 
BANISTERIA, There are fix ſpe- 
cies of this plant, for which we have 
$0 Engliſh name. | 
Fhey are all natives of warm coun- 
tries, and cannot be preſerved in Eng 
land, unlefs they are kept ina b 
eve, They are propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be procured from the coun- 
tries where they grow naturally. Theſe 
ſeeds ſhonld” be fully vipe when ga- 
thered, and put into ſand, in which 
| fhould be ſent to England, other- 
they will loſe their vegetative 


like. thofe of the Maple, but 


are of the ſame quality, requiring 


i 
s 
f 
f 
Z 


The feeds ſhould be ſown 


_ tamnerr bark, where the heat is very 
moderate, and if the plants ſhould not 
the firſt year, the pots ſhould 
de preſerded till the next ſpring, to fee 
if the ſeeds will grqw- When the 
plants cotne up, they muſt be planted 
in ſeparate pots, fitted wirh light earth, 
and plunged into the hark · bed; after 
which they muſt be treated like other 
tender plants from the ſame countries, 

BANN@CK, an oat-cake kneaded 
with water only, and baked in the 


BANQUET, alittle bank; a raifed 
way. | 

BAOBAB, or Moon, the Afri- 
can Calabaſh-tree, or Ethiopian Sour- 
2064rd- See Sour Goon, + 
BAR, in a general fenfe, denotes a 
fender pieces df wood, or irony for 
keeping ov faſtening things together. 
Ban, in the manage, the higheſt 
fart of chat place in a horſe's moyrh; 


BAR 


Ktunted between the grinders and the 
tuſnes 3 fo that the part of the mouth 
which hies under and at the ſide of the 
bars, fetains the name of the gum. 

A horſe with ſenfiblte bars has à ſine 
tighe mouth; but if they are round 
and hard, or if they have been broken + 
and cicatrived, they wilt often be al- 
moſt inſenſible. | 
BA, is a bank of fand, or other 
matter, wheteby the mouth of a river 
is in a manner choaked up. 

To Ban A Via, implies an operation 
in fatriery, performed in the following 
manner: they open the ſkin above and 
below the place where the operation is 
to be performed, and after freeing the 
veins from the furrounding parts, they 
tio it at theſe openings with two lige- 
tures 3 after which they open the vein | 
between the ligaturesy in order to dif- 
charge the blood. This operation is 
performed upon the veine of a horſe's 
leg, and other pts of his body, in or- 
der to ſtop the courfe, and leſſen the 
quantity of malignant humour that 
prevail there. int 
DAR B, a general fame for horſes 
iraportgd from Barbary. 

The cheft of the barb is ng and 
lender, riſes beuutifoliy from the vi- 
thers, his mane. firtley his head well 
ſhaped, ſmall, and tear! p his frovders 
flat and ſlender; his withers narrow 
and plump; his back ftrait and Hort 3 
his flanks and ſides round, and not 
bellying out ; his haunches firm and 


well ape; his croup generally ſonit- 


what long, and his tail placed pretty 
high; his thigh well raped, and ſe ldom 
ſtat; his legs handfome, well ſhaped, 
and without long hair at the pattern 
joint; his foot well made, but his 
paſtern often 5 j 
- Barbs are of all colours, but gene- 
rally brown. They are ſomething neg- 
ligent in their goings; but properly 
encouraged; ſhew_ an annizing fwift- 
neſs and vigour's they are very light 
and fit for running, and ſeem of att 
others the fitfeſt to breed from. It 
were, however, to be wiſhed, that they 
were # Httle taller, the largeſt rarely 
fourtenn bands; and one of 
fourteen hands aud an inch, is very 
extraordinary. Experience has, how= 
ever, ſhewn; that in Englandy, France, 
&c. they get colts larger than them- 
ſolves. Among the barbs,, thofe from 
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ted the beſt, except the mountain 
barbs. Thoſe of the reſt of Maurita- 
nia are inferior to them, as are alſo 
thoſe of Turkey, Perfia, and Armenia. 
All horſes from a hot climate have a 
ſmoother coat than others. 3 


BARBADOES ALQES, | See A- 


LOES. 1 


BARBADOS cba. See Cx dan. 


of which there are eight ſpecies. | 
The fruit of moſt of the ſpecies is 


promiſcuouſſy gathered, and eaten by 

f I, two or three times a week, when they 
are placed in a dry ſtove, but it muſt. 
not be given to them in large quan- 
tities. | 


the inhabitants N. countries wher 
they grow but 
that which is cut 
the iſlands for its Fruit, though it is 
but indifferent ; the” pulp which ſur- 
rounds the ſtone Is very thin, but has'a 
pleaſant acid flayour, which renders it 
agreeable to-the inhabitants of thoſe 
warm countries, where, to ſupply the 
want of thoſe'cherries which are culti- 
vated in Europe, they are obliged to eat 
the fruit of theſe ſhrubs. | 
Theſe plants are preſerved _.in the 
gardens of thoſe perſons who are fo 


- 


curious in botanical ſfudies, as to erect 


hot - houſes for maintaining foreign 
plants; and where there are ſuch con- 
veniencies, theſe plants deſerve a place, 
becauſe they retain their leaves all the 


year, and continue flowering from De- 


_ cember to the end of March, when 
they make a fine appearance at a ſeaſon 
when there is a ſcarcity. of other 
flawers, and many times they produce 
ripe fruit here. Thoſe ſorts whoſe 
leaves are armed with ſtinging briſtles 
like the Cowitch, are the leaſt worthy 
of a place in ſtoves, becauſe they are fo 
troubleſome to handle, nor do their 
flowers make, ſo good an appearance as 
many of the other ſorts. 

As theſe plants are natives of the 
warmeſt parts of America, ſo they will 
not live through the winter in England, 
_ unleſs they are preſerved in a warm 
ſtove ; but when the plants have ob- 
tained ſtrength, they may be expoſed in 
the open air in a warm fituation, from 
the middle or' latter end of June till 


the biginning of October, provided the 


weather continues ſo long mild; and 
the plants ſo treated will flower much 
better than thoſe which are conſtantly 
kept in a ſtove, _ 

. They are all propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be ſown upon a good hot- 
| bed; and when the plants are fit to 
„ Yori," 3 1 L 


eWeſt-India fort is 
vated in ſome of 


called Spaniſh Carnations. 
with a ſtrait ſtalk from ten to twenty | 
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tranſplant, they muſt be each put into 
t and plunged into a2 


a ſeparate ſmall pd 


hot-bed of tanners bark, and muſt be 
treated in thie ſame manner as we have 
directed for other tender plants from 

warm countries; the two firſt winters 
it will de proper to keep them in the 
bark- bed in the ſtove; but aſterward 
R. they may be placed upon ſtands In tbe 
BazxnaDotsCureny,|Malphigia] dry ſtove in winter, where they may be 
kept in a temperate warmth, in Which 


they will thrive" much better than in 
a greater heat : theſe muſt be watered 


BarxBADoes FLowERr-FENCE, of 


| Spaniſh Carnations, [ Poinciana.] This 
plant, of which there are two varieties, 


though they ſeem to be accidental ones, 
grows naturally in both Indies ; one 
hath a red and the other a yellow 
flower. It is planted in hedges to di- 


vide the land in Barbadoes, from whence 


it had the title of Flower · Fence; but 
in ſome of the Britiſh- iſlands it is 
It riſes 


feet high, and then divides into ſeveral 


ſpreading branches; the flowers are 
beautifully variegated with red or 
orange and yellow, and have a very 
agreeable odour : the leaves are uſed 


in the Weſt-Indies as a purgative, in- 


ſtead of ſena; hence ſome call it ſena. 

Ligon ſays, the ſeeds of this plant 
were firſt carried to Barbadoes from 
Cape Verd Iſlands, and the beauty of 
the flowers was ſuch, that the inhabi- * 


tants ſoon ſpread it over that iſſand, 
and afterwards it was tranſported into 


moſt of the neighbouring iſlands. This 
may have been ſo, but it is very certain 
that the plant grows naturally in Ja- 


maica, where the late Dr. Houſtoun 


found it in the woods at a great diſ- 


tance from any ſettlements. He alſo 
found it growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz, and at Campeachy, where he alſo 


found the two varieties with red and. 


yellow flowers. 


The ſeeds of this plant are annually - 
brought over in plenty from the Weſt- 


Indies, which, if ſown upon a hot-bed, 


will rife eaſily, When the plants are 


come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſmall pot, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 


ſhade them from the ſun till they 


— 
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have taken root; after which they 
muſt have freſh air in proportion to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon, and be fre- 
2 refreſhed with water. When 
the plants have filled the pots with 
their roots, they ſhould be haken 
out and placed into larger ones, that 
they may have room to 2 If 
care be taken to water and ſhift them 
as often as it is neceſſary, they will 
grow to be three feet high the ſirſt ſea- 
ſon. At Michselmas the pots ſhould 
be plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark in the ſtove, which ſhould 
be kept to the ananas heat marked in 
the botanical thermometers, and fre- 

gently refreſhed with water, but they 
Hovld not have too much water in 
winter. The earth which theſe plants 
ſhould be planted in, muſt be freſh, 
light, and ſandy, but not over rich, 
in which they will ſtand the winter 
2 than if planted in a ſtronger 


Theſe plants muſt conſtantly remain 
in the bark-ſtove, where in warm 
weather they ſhould have a large ſhare 
of air, but they muſt not be expoſed 
to cold; if damp ſeizes their top, it 
very often kills the plants, or at leaſt 
occaſions the loſs of their heads. With 
proper management they will grow 
much tailer here than they uſually do 
in Barbadoes, but their tems will not 
be larger than a man's finger, which 
is occaſioned by their being drawn up 
by the glaſies of the ſtove, Mr. Mil. 
ler had ſome of theſe plants more than 
eighteen feet high in the Chelſea gar- 
den, which produced. their beautiful 
flowers ſeveral years. Theſe flowers 
have always . appeared in December, 
but in the Weſt-Indies they are ſaid 
to flower twice in a year, at which 
times they make a moſt beautiful ap- 
ho e 4 p 

A Abos TAR, [ Petroleum Bar: 
badenſe.)] A mineral fluid nearly of the 
ſame conſiſtence of common tar: it is 
of a reddiſh black colour, a diſagree- 
able ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
ſarts. This bitumen is found in ſeve- 
ral of our American iſlands, where it 
is eſteemed by the inhabitants of great 
ſervice as a ſudorifick, and in diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs; though in 
caſes of this kind, attended with in- 
flammation, it is certainly improper ; 
they likewiſe apply it 3 8 as a 

diſcutient, and for preventing paralytic 


 Barbadenſe, and dire 
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diforders. A us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with genuine. 
The College employ it as a menſtruum 
for ſulphur in the balſamum ſulpburis 
an oil to be 
diſtilled from it. | 
BARBERRY, Pipperid, Bub, or 
Croſs-Thorn, Pre 4 ſhrub that 
grows naturally in the hedges in ma 
parts of England; it is as cultivate 
in gardens for its fruit, which is pick - 
led, and uſed for garniſhing diſhes.—— 


This ſhrub riſes with many ftalks from 


the root, to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The flowers appear in May, and 
the fruit ripens in September, : 

It may be propagated either by ſuck- 
ers, of which there are plenty about 
the old roots, or by layers. | 

The beſt time for laying down the 
branches, is in the autumn, when 
their leaves begin to fall; the young 
ſhoots of the ſame year are the beſt for 
this purpofe. Theſe will be rooted by 
the next autumn, when they may be 
taken off, and planted where they are 
deſigned to remain, 

A fooliſh ſuperſtition has for many 
ages prevailed among the Farmers in 
many parts of England, namely, that 
a held of corn will always be blaſted, 
if a barberry ſhrub grows in any one 
of the hedges that ſurround it. But 
theſe ridiculous notions are now pretty 
well baniſhed from the generality of 
our huſbandmen, and it is hoped, the 
ret will ſaon follow their example. * 

The outward bark of the branches, 
and the leaves, have an aſtringent acid 
taſte ; the inner yellow bark, a bitter 
one; this laſt is ſaid to be ſerviceable 
in the jaundice; and by ſome, to be 
an uſeful purgative.-——The berries, 
which to the taſte are gratefully acid, 
and moderately reſtringent, have been 
given with good ſucceſs in bilious 
fluxes, and diſeaſes. proceeding from 
heat, acrimony, or thinneſs of the 
Juices» Among the Egyptians, barber- 
ries are frequerftly e in fluxes, 


end in malignant fevers, for abating 


heat, quenching thirſt, raiſing the 
ſtrength, and preventing putrefaction: 
the fruit is macerated for a day and 
night, in about twelve times its guan- 
tity of water, with the addition of a 
little fennel ſeed, or the like, to pre- 
vent offence to the ſtomach; the li- 
quor ſtrained off, and ſweetened with 
ſugar, or ſyrup of citrons, is given the 

patient 


% 
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patient liberally to drink. Proſper 
Alpinus (from whoſe treatife De Me- 
dicina /Egyptiorum, we have extracted 
this account) informs us, that he took 
this medicine himfelf, with happy ſuc- 
ceſs, in a peſtllential fever, accom- 
panied with an imimoderate bilious 
diarrhea. | 

BARBLES, or Barbs, ate excref- 
cences or knots of ſyperfluous fleth, 
growing under the tongue of horfes 
a> \ "a and may be ſeen by drawing 

d e. 
They are cured by cutting them cloſe 
off, and waſhing the wounded part with 
brandy, or falt and water. 

BARDANA. Ser Bvnvpocrx, 

BARDELLE, a Taddte made only 
of cloth ſtuffed with ſtraw, and tied 
tight down with pack-thread, with- 
out either leather, wood, of iron. In 
Italy they trot their colts with ſuch 
ſaddles. | 

BARCARIUM, a berghery, a ſheep- 
cote, aad ſometimes a ſheep- Walk. 

To BARD, or Heard Wool, is to cut 
the head and neck from the reſt of the 
fleece. 8. Hep. 6. Chap. 22. 

* 3 a horſe-way up a ſteep 
Bill. g 
BARGAIN and SALE, ie a con- 
tract in conſideration of money, paffing 
an eſtate in lands by deed intended. 

BARGCARER, an old word fota 

ſhe herd. 
F ARILLA, a ſpecies of pot-afh, 
ſometimes called Soda, prepared in 
Spain, from a plant called Kali, or 
Glaſs-wart, FR : 

BARING of Tree. See Ana- 
QUEATION. 

BARK, the exterior part of a tree, 
which ſerves for a ſkin or covering. 

; It is compoſed of four ſimilar parts, 
VIE. g 

1. The epidermis cuticle or ſcarf- 
ſkin, which enfolde the beds of the 
bark, | 

2. Veſſels containing the ſap. 

3 Veſſels containing the blood or 
proper juice of the plant, 

4+ The cellular web or tiſſue, 

The epidermis is a very fine mem- 
branous ſubſtance that is ſpread over 
the bark, and is always trabſvarent 
and elaſtie, without colour or an 
ſenſible organiſations, ſome very ſmall 
* excepted, which are ſometimes 
diſcovered in its ſubſtance, and pro- 
. bably ſerve the double purpoſe of throw- 
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ing off the ſuperfluous nouriſhment, 


imbibing new. 

The fap veſiets are woody longitu- 
dinal Bbres, which are hollow, and 
almoſt inconcefvaby fine, They are 
fimple, devaid of rainifications, and fo 
fitoated, with reſpect to each other, as 
to form # tiſſue or web of ſeveral 
bundles in form of a net, the methes 


of which ate longer than broad, Theſe 


final} bundles are the true vegetable 
muſthes, ant differ in their figure from 
thofe of animals, which are formed of 


are ſtrait longitudinal fibres, larger 

than the ſap-veſſels, and leſs nume- 
rous. They are filled with the proper 

* which is generally coloured, _ 
83 in fact, the blood of the plant. 

this kind is the milk of ſpurge, dog's- 


bane, and fig, the juice of celan - 
dine, the reſin fir and pine-trees, 
and the mucilage of plants of the mal- 


The cellular web, or tiſſue, is an 


afſſetnblage of little bladders, with- 
out any ſenfible communication, which 
fill the interftices'or meſhes of the net 


formed by the ſap - veſſels, and traverie 


the whole ſubſtance of. the bark and 
wood, from the 
ſubſtance in the eentte, of which it is 
only a prolongation, to the epidermis 
ions of the bark, where it is much 
flenderer than towards the centre of 
the wood: 

Dr. Agricola ſays, that the bark of 
a tree may be compared to the ſkin of 
an animal, which is deſigned for the 
- preſervation of the inward parts. It 
is generally of a ſpongy texture, and 
communicates - with the pith, by a 
multiplicity of ſmall fibres paſſing be- 
' tween the capillary tubes, of which 
the wood confifty; fo that the roots 
having imbibed the proper nutriment 


of the tree, it is carried up by the 


wirmth of the ſun, through the fine 
arterial veſſels. of the tree to the top 
"of it; and being there condenſed by 
the cold, it returns by its own gravity 
down by the veſſels which lie between 


the wood and the inner bark, which 
e form the office of veinsz and as it 


' paſſes by, leaves ſuch part of its juices 
as the texture of the bark will receives 


and ites for its ſupport. * * 
2 OM 3 | ' . Some 
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pith or medullary 
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Some authors: are of opinion, that 


the ſoft whitiſh rind, or ſubſtance, 
which lies between the inner bark and 


the wood, performs the office of yeins 3 


and ſome call this a third bark, ſup- 
ſing it to differ from the other only 
in having its fibres cloſer ; adding, that 


this is the part which contains the li- 


quid ſap, gums, &c. found in plants 
during the ſpring and ſummer months, 
and which hardening by degrees, is 


imperceptibly conveyed into the wood 
part of the tree, forming every. year a 


new circle of wood between the bark 


and the trunk. Theſe circles are not 
equally thick, that circumſtance de- 


pending on the fertility of the year. 


The ancients wrote their books on 


bark, eſpecially of the aſh and lime- 
tree; not on the exterior, but on the 


inner and finer bark, Be 
here are many kinds of barks in 


_ uſe in the ſeveral arts; as the oak 


bark for tanning leather, which when 


- -uſfeful in vegetation. 
bark laid in a heap and rotted, after 


eſt dung. 


it has done that office, is fit for uſe in 


bot - houſes, &c. Some barks are uſed 


in medicine, as the jeſuits* bark, mace, 


&c. and others for divers purpoſes, as 
the bark of the cork · tree. In tlie Eaſt- 


Indies they ſpin the bark of a certain 
tree into a ſtuff; they alſo mix it with 
 filk, in manufacturing of ſtuffs, which 


go under different denominations. 

The bark of trees» in general, and 
eſpecially that of the oak, is extremely 
One load of oak 


the tanners have uſed it for dreſ- 


ſing their leather, will, do more ſervice 


to ſtiff cold land, and its effects will 
laſt longer, than two loads of the rich- 
Mr. Miller ſays, it is much 


better for cold, ſtrong land, than for 
. light, hot ground, if it be uſed alone, 
. as taken from the tan- yard; becauſe it 
is of a warm nature, and wil! looſen 


and ſeparate the earth ſo effectually, 
that, by only uſing it two or three 
timee, a ſtrong ſoil, not eaſy to be 
wrought, will be rendered perfectly 
light and looſe : but by mixing it with 
earth of a nature contrary. to that 
which it is intended to correct, and in 
a. proportion ſuited to the nature of 


the ſoil it is to be laid on, it will prove 
a fine manure for almoſt any land; its 


ſalts being ſach 


” * 


as will always fertilize 


- 1.0 4.B | 
it once belonged ; and cannot but be 


ſtrongly impregnated with animal jui- 
ces, as it lies a long time in the tan- 


vats, with the ſkins and hides of ani- 


mals: circumſtances which mnſt ren- 
der it [ſingularly beneficial to all poor 
lands. . * Ta 
If laid on igrafs, it ſhould be ſpread 
ſoon after Michaelmas, that the winter 
rains may waſh it into the ground: 
for if it be laid on in the ſpring, it will 
be apt to burn the graſs, and, inſtead 
of improving,. will do it a conſiderable 
injury for that ſeaſon. When uſed for 
corn land, it ſhould be ſpread before 
the . laſt ploughing, that it may be 
turned down for the fibres of corn to 
reach it in the ſpring ; for if it lies too 
near the ſurface, it will forward the 
growth of the corn in winter; and in 
the ſpring, when the nouriſhment is 
chiefly wanted to encourage the growth 
of the plants, it will be. ſo nearly con- 
ſumed, that the corn will receive very 
little advantage from it. 7 * 
Mr. Bradley tells us, that he adviſed 
a gentleman to whom a conſiderable 
quantity. of bark was left upon the ex- 
piration of the leaſe of a tan-yard, to 
lay, ſome of it upon a piece of ſtubborn 
ſour land, which he did with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that his product was admired by 


all the gardeners and farmers in the 


neighbourhood, For ſuch ground, he 
thinks, it ſhould be mixed with a ſandy 
ſoil ; and that one third of bark to two 
thirds of ſand will be a ſufficient pro- 
portion for clays. 4 
BARK-BOUND, a diſeaſe common 
to fruit - trees, and may be cured by 


making a flit through the bark from 


the top of the tree to the bottom, in 
February or March ; and if the gaping 
de pretty conſiderable, fill up the rift 
with cow- dung. N 
BARKING of Trees, the operation 
of ſtripping or peeling off the bark or 
rind, particularly that 'of. the oak, for 
"the uſe of tanners. 
To prevent deer, &c, from injuring 
the Bark of trees: Take lime, that 
has been long lain at the bottom of a 
tan- pit, and mix this in a tub with freſh 
human ordure, ſo as to make it of ſuch 
a conſiſtence that it may be laid on 
the ſtems and branches of trees, by 
a ſmallyſized bruſh, ſuch as is uſed by 


n Nr 
_ on, ſhreds of. s, pieces of o 
rope, &c. % 92 y round the ſtems 
and & 


the ground. | 44 
It N .abqunds in vegetable 
parte, derived from the tree to which 


1 


1 
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and branches from the bottom to the 
top. This muſt be renewed twice in 
a year, ot three times at the moſt, and 


is comparatively of ao expence nor 


trouble. Cattle will not come near or 
injure the ſmalleſt or tendereit plant 
that is daubed with this mixture. 
Something like this practice was re- 
commended above an hundred years 
ago, by the celebrated Sir Hugh Platt 
and Mr. Evelyn. Sir Hugh, in his 
« Garden of Eden, amongſt his ſe- 
crets of ordering trees and plants, gives 
the following: Mix green cow-dung 
and urine together; waſh the trees 
with a bruſh, as high as you think 
meet, once in two or three months, 
and it will keep the trees from bark- 
ing with beaſts, conies, &c. and the 
ſame doth alſo deſtroy the canker.” 
Mr. Evelyn ſays, ** Deer, conies, and 
hares, by barking the trees in hard 
winter, ſpoil many tender plantations. 
Next to the utter deſtroying them, 
there is nothing better than to anoint 
that part which is within their reach 
with fercus humanum, tempered with 
a little water or urine, and lightly 
bruſhed on : This renewed after eyery 
great rain. But a cleanlier than this, 
and yet which conies and even cattle 
moſt abhor, is to water or ſprinkle 
them with tanner's liquor, viz.. that 


which they uſe for drefling their hides.” ” 


Vide Dr. Hunter's edition of Evelyn's 
Silva, p- 447» | 
Feſuit's Banx, [Quinguing.] 
the next article. 
Peruvian Ban x, [ PeruvianusCortex] 
is the bark of a tall ſlender tree, grow- 
ing in, Peru, 


See 


rolled up into ſhort thick quills, and 
ſometimes flat: the outſide is browniſh, 


and generally covered in part with a 


whitiſh moſs ; the inſide is of a yel- 
lowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron colour. It 


has alightly aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat . 


muſty, yet not diſagreeable; a bit- 
teriſh, aſtringent taſte, which dwells 
long upon ,the tongue, accompanied 
with a degree of aromatic warmth. 
The ſmall, thin, flat pieces are by 
+ſome accounted the beſt ; by others, 
the quill fort, with the rougheſt coat, 
eſpecially if of a bright cinnamon' co- 
lour on the infide : though the large 
fat pieces, whether rough or ſmooth, 
of a lighter or darker colour, are often 
of equal goodneſs. The beſt bark is 


It is, brought to us in 
pieces of different ſizes, ſometimes, 


1 
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4 b e * 
that which is ſtrongeſt in ſmell and 
taſte: this likewiſe proves friable be- 
twixt the teeth, and doth not ſeparate,” 
into fibres; it breaks not ſhivery, bun 
_ cloſe and ſmooth. 2 

The virtues of this bark, as a febri- 
fuge, were diſcovered by the Indians 


about the year 1500: Europe did not 
become atquainted with it till 1649: 
nor was it received into general prac- 
tice till ſeveral years after this. ſome 
ill conſequences," enſuing from its im- 


prudent uſe, having brought it for 4 


time into diſrepute. At preſent, it is 
looked upon as the moſt effeQual re- 


medy in intermittent fevers of almoſt 
every kind, and ſafe in all ages and 
conſtitutions; provided it be judici.,, 


ouſly and ſeaſonably adminiſtered, and 
due regard be had to the circumſtinces 
of the diſeaſe. The modern practice, 
previous to the exhibition of this me- 
dicine, uſually gives an emetic at the 
beginning of a paroxiſm; in ſome 
caſes a cathartic, and in plethoric ha- 
bits, venæſection are premiſed : theſe 


render the bark not only more ſafe, 


but likewiſe. more certein and ſpeedy 
in its operation: where theſe evacua- 
tions are neglected, or not ſufficiently 
plentiful, the diſeaſe, if of long ſtand- 
ing, ſcarce yields to the cortex; or if it 
appears at length ſubdued, yet the pa- 


tient does not recover his ſtrength, 
and ſoon ſuffers a relapſe. The uſe of 
ehe bark is begun at the end of a pa- 


roxyſm, and repeated, in the quantity 
of half a dram, (more or leſs accordin 
to the circumſtances of the pthc 
every third or fourth hour during 
intermiſſion : where the fever is of the 
bilious kind, and accompanied with 
great heat, a little gitre is joined: in 
all cafes, moderate exerciſe generally 
promotes its effect. 
ally looſens the belly, and ſometimes 


operates as if a cathartic had been 


taken; and by this means ſupplies the 
omiſſion of evacuations before its ex- 
hibition : if the purgiog continues, the 
medicine does not anſwer the purpoſes 
intended by it: in ſuch caſe, a little 
opium is added, which effectually ſup. 
preſſes the flux: if, after this, the pa- 
tient continues too coſtive, recourſe is 


bad to gliſters. The looſeneſs, how- 
ever, ought not to be ſtopt too ſoon: + 


on the contrary, where the bark does 
not itſelf produce this effect, it is ne- 
cellary, Dr. Mead ifforms vs, to join 

? to 


1 


At firſt, it uſu- 
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to it a little rhubarb, ſo as to occaſion. 


for à time two ſtools a day; by this 
means the diſeaſe is more effeQually 
cured, and leſs ſubject to be followed 
by à dropſy, or ill habit of body: after 
a dram or two of rhubarb had been 
taken, it is to be diſcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited by itſelf. During the 
"uſe of the bark, the pulſe (which, be- 
twixt the paroxyſms, is generally weak 
and flow) becomes ſtronger and quick- 
er, the appetite mends, the patient be- 
comes more chearful, and perfpiration 
Increaſes ; theſe. may be looked upon 
as certain prefages of its fucceſs, Theſe 


effects of the bark have been too fre- 


quently overlooked in the cure of 
atzues, though it'is certain, that per- 
ſpiration, for inſtance, contributes 
greatly to it: hence in warm weather, 
fevers yield more eaſily than in cold, 
thoſe which have continued all the 
winter frequently go cff ſpontaneouſly 
on the return of ſummer; and exer- 
ciſe alone has ſometimes performed a 
cyre. After the fevet has been re- 
moved, the medicine is continued for 
ſome time longer, to prevent a relapſe ; 
and evacuations, unleſs abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, abſtained from. The diſeaſe 
is nevertheleſs ſeldom compleatly cured 
before ſome very confiderable evacua- 
tion, either by ſtool, urine, or per- 
1 enſues: if this does not 
ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, cathartics, diu- 
retics, or diaphoretics, are given in 
conjunction with the bark, otherwiſe 
the patient continues weak, and with- 
ont appetite, till either the diſeaſe 
returns, or changes into one of a dif- 
. ferent kind. | 

In ſymptomatic Wen; bectic, and 
purulent fevers, cacochy mie habits, and 
Where the hypochondres are ſwelled 
and diſtended, this medicine is improper, 
and for the moſt part prejudicial. Its 
manifeſt aſtringeney forbids its uſe in 
obſtructions of the abdominal viſcera, or 
ſuppreſſion of any critical evacuation, 
until the obſtruction is firſt removed, 
or the evacuation has had its due courſe, 
In acute, inflammatory, or malig- 
nant fevers, the bark does not ſeem 
to have any good effect. Nevertheleſe, 
in the decline of long nervous fevers, 
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there is no extravaſation, that the veſ- 


ſels remain entire, and pus is not already 


formed, 
Peruvian bark has likewiſe been 
found eminently ſerviceable in 


grenes and mortifications, proceeing 


either from an internal ot extern 
cauſe. In all the cafes of this Kind, 
where it proved fucceſsful, it occafioned 
a kind ſuppuration, which degenerated 
when the uſe of the medicine was dif- 
continued, and again turned kindly 
upon reſuming it. Some bave been 
hence induced to exhibſt the correx in 
variolous caſes, where either the puſ- 
tules did not rightly ſuppurate, or pete» 
chiz ſhewed a diſpoſition to a gangrene; 
and here likewiſe it anſwered expecta- 
tion: the empty veſicles filled with 
matter, the watery ſanies changed into 
thick white pus, the petechiæ became 
gradually of a pale colour, and at length 
diſappeared, and the pox began to turn 
ſooner than was expected. | 
The bark has been applied likewiſe, 
and not without ſucceſs, to the cure of 
periodic head-aches, hyſteric and hy- 
pochondriac fits, and other diſorders, 
which have regular intermiſſions. By 
its aſtringency and aromatic quality, it 
ſtrengthens the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
ahd proves uſeful in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and ſundry chronical diſorders, 
vroceeding from too great laxity of the 
fibres. In obſtinate uterine fluxes and 
old glects, bark joined with chalybeates 
has notable effects. | 
The virtues of Peruvian bark reſide 
chiefly in a reſinous ſubſtance, and 
hence are extracted in perfeQion by 
reQtified ſpirit, Aqueous liquors gain 
little from it, without ſtrong coctſon, 
by which the refin is melted out, and 
mingled with the water; which, whilt 
hot, appears tranſparent, but in cooling 


«grows turbid, and ia 90-4 great part 


of the teſin to the bottom, Water 
elevates in diſtillation the aromatic 
part of the bark: pure ſpirit brings 
over nothing, Hence an aqueous ex- 
tract proves not only leſs in quantity, 
but likewiſe inferior in quality to one 
made with tectiſled ſpirit. Proof ſpi- 
rit extract: the virtues of this drug in 
tolerable perfection, in the cold; heat 


enables it to take up more than it can 
retain when cold. Spirit of ſal am- 
moniac, prepared with fixt alcaline 
ſalts, gains very little from the cortex, 
either with ot without heat : the 1252 


or after a remiſſion, when from bad 
habit, old age, fatigue, or the like, the 
patient is extremely weak, and the 
pulſe low, the cortex proves a medicine 
of excellent ſervice; provided that 
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rit prepared with quick - lime, and the 
- dulcified ſpirit, in a few hours become 
Krongly impregnated with the ſmell 
and taſte. | 

The ſubſtances uſually joined with 
bark in preſeription, ſeem calculated 
either to promote its efficacy, or 
merely far requeing it into the lauten - 
ded form, withour * regard to 
its agteeableneſs, und the convenith 
of taking it: this is, nevertheleſs, 
point of great conſequence, as its Taſte 
and the quantity which is_neceffary, 
make the patient too frequently loath 
it before enough has been taken to 
produce the defired etfect. If deſigned 
to be exhibited in the ſolid form of a 
bolus, ele ctuaty, &c. it mould be made 
up, not, as is cuſtomary, with ſyrups, 
but with mucilages : with the former, 
it ſticks about the mouth and fauces, 
whence its. taſte remains for a conſi- 
derable time ; with che latter, it paſſey 
freely, ſcarce leaving any taſte in the 
mouth. Aromatics do not prevent the 
taſte of the bark diſco erik itfelf ; 
extract of liquotice very effectu 
conceils jt. The extract of log 
alſo, joined to that of bark, and a pra- 
per quantity of mucilage, forth a very 
elegant and agreeable compoſi tion. 

BARLERIA, We have no Engliſh 
name for this plant, of which there are 
ſeveral. ſpecies ; but in Jamaica it is 
called Suap-dragon. ea the feeds 
are received from abroad, they muſt 
be ſown upon à moderate hot - bed in 
the ſpring ; and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they mult be each plan- 
ted ia a leparate pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where 
they muſt remain, and treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender ex- 
ot ĩcs. 

Some of them are eaſily propagated 
by cuttings during the ſummer months. 

e ſeed-veſſels are very elaGic, and 
throw out the ſeeds with violence, on 
being touched when ripe. 

BAR LEY ,[ Hordeum ] a well-known 
ſpecies of grain much cultivated in 
England, for the purpaſe of making 
malt. See tbe article MALT» 

Barley is ſaid to have been the firſt 
grain introdyced for the ſuſtenance of 
man, the cultivation of which was 
taught by the Goddeſs Iſis to the Egyp- 
tians, according to the moſt ancient 
hiſtories of that nation. It ap 


: 


from Dicdorus Siculus, that Ifis found 


väte them, It is much eſteemed for 


* 
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the plants of barley and wheat grow- 


ing in the woods,” and that ſhe taught 
man how to collect, ſow, and cuki- 


bread in many countries ; and 
wheat bread principally An 


kingdom, yet it is the common food 


ordinary peophe iu ſome of the cout 


experience thews * to d. a 


ties; and 
wholeſome agd nosriming. 


bread, however, has one 


incohvefrfience, which is that vi 1 
the heart- burn to pregnant women. 


- * 


In ſeveral parts of Europe barley is - 


Romans, and is ſti H fo of the Spaniards 
and other nations, who make no ufe of 
malt. It ferves admirably for fatten- 


ing hogs, 7, bee, but this we need 
nf eke. Jes bartey is much 
uſed by ſome horſe- dealers to \ 


horſes and make their coats fleek. 


' ſed, as oats are with us, for feeding bor- 
ſes. This was the uſage of the ancient 


- 


Barley chaff is likewiſe mixed win 
corn for horſes ; but we have known © 


ſeveral di ſagrecable conſequences of 


this ariſing from the piles, or 
ſticking in the horſes esd 8 
the chaff is excellent to firew in gar- 


dens, for no ſnail or ſſug can poſbb 
crawl over its frarp ay or beards; * 

We fhall not attempt t give a mi- 
nute account of its 


| Itivation, oy 
Farmer being ſufficiently acquainted 


with it; but mall only add fuch re- 
marks as we think are not ſo univer- 
ſally kaown ; premiſing, that the vari- 


ous names do not denore Tb many gif- 


ferent ſpecies of barley, bur are 
quently given to it on account of large 


quantities being raiſed at or near fomi A 


particular places; hence we have Put- 


ney barley, and Fulham batley, which 


are both the ſame ſpecies, as the Spring 
or Rathripe barley t the want of this 
diſtipction bas occafioned no fmall 
confuſion among theoretical writers on 
huſbandry. : 

Mr. Miller enumerates four fpecies ; 
1. Spring barley ; 2. Common long- 
eared barley 3 3. Sprat, or Battledore 
barley; 4. Winter, or Square barley, 
commonly called Bear, or Big ; all the 
others being only varieties of theſe. 
Some add the Naked, or French barley, 
but this he confiders as one of the Ya. 
rieties of wheat. There js, however, 
another ſpecies introauced from Sibe- 
ria, which produces larger crops than 
our ſorts; but then it mould _ 
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de conſidered, that large crops impo- 
venth ſoils more than ſlender ones, 
and beſides, it is not ſo good for malt as 
the Putney barley, Which, on account 
of its beautiful colonr, thin ſkin, the 
plumpneſs of the grain, and the quan- 
tity obtained from an acre, may indif- 
pat: 
Perior, to any ſort in Europe. 


Some care is required in the choice 


of land. for, barley, there being large 
tracks which will bring good wheat, 
eldber, &c. that will not bear good bar- 
ley; this can only be known to the 
occupier. There are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, two ſorts of ſoils which are not ſo 
proper as ſome others; theſe are, the 


very light looſe, ſoil, which wants a 


ſtaple ; and the Riff, binding ſoil that 
often requires more labour to get it 
_ Into order than can well be ſpared; or 
the ſeaſon will admit of: the former 


may be much improved by marle, clay, 
led when the barley is juſt come up; 


Kc. fox the other we recommend the 
ſpiky roller, which will break the clots 
' infipitely . ſooner than the clotting 
mauls or beetles. 

In drawing turnips, when they pre- 
cede barley, care ſhould be taken to 
rake over the holes, leſt the water 


uld ſtand-in them, (as it ſometimes 


wie and chill the land | 
he land ſhould be in good "LY 
as well as in good tilth, and then a 


good barley crop will. ſometimes pay 


more than the wheat crop, Warm 
ſoils, well drefled, ſeldom fail to pro- 
duce good barley. We would recom- 
mend manuring for barley, rather than 
wheat': ſome fold upon it as ſoon as 


the feed is ſown; but this would 


prove fatal in a ſtiff ſoil 1 rainy 
; weather. 

The field ſhould be freqhantly plow- 
ed, a fine tilth being abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary; we think the*land ſhould not 
have leſs than five ploughings 3 but 
fix and even ſeven ploughings will well 
1epay the huſbandman, by producing 
a crop ſo much more plentiful than 


can be had- in the common. ordinary 


culture. 

The time for ſow?ng depends ſo 
much upon the- ſoil and the ſeaſon, 
that we ſhall leave it, 2 with 


tlie requlſite quatitty of ſeed, to, the 


ent though we think, 
ler, that i in common they 


Farmer's 


; ant, 


- 6verdleed their good la J. f the land 
mould dalke after i bs ſown, Abt - 
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Y be reckoned equal, if not ſu- 
- generating, yet this remark will gene- 
rally be found to hold good. 


a, barley. 
with a very heavy roller as ſoon as ! 
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harrow drawn over it, will prove. the 
beſt remedy, 

With reſpect to the ſeed, if it comes 
off a ſtiff ſtrong ſoil, the barley will 


not ripen} ſo ſoon as when it comes off 


warm light land; and though a proper 
change of ſeed from different ſoils is 
neceſſary to preſerve the grain from de- 


The advantages of ſowing the Put- 
ney, or. Rathripe barley, in preference 
to ſome of the other ſorts, on a good 


warm ſoit, ſhould not be forgotton, as 
-It will fetch a better price than the late 


thick-ſkinned barley, Which is raiſed 


upon heavy land. 


Great caution is neceſſary in roll- 

It ſhould not be rolled 
is 
ſown :| this would too, much counter- 
act the effects expected from repeated 
ploughings ; neither ſhould it be rol- 


for the clots of earth, which the roller 


. muſt break, would ſpread and {mother 


many of the falls or ſpires, while 
they are ſo vety tender; on the agher 


hand, if the barley be too high, the 


roller will ſqueeze the talks, and 
make them bleed; the medium, when 
the barley is about two or three inches 
high, is much the beſt time for this 


- buſineſs, 


It is uſual in great part of the king- 
dom, to ſow graſs-ſeed with barley z 
but this is attended with great incon- 
venience. If the clover, &c. grows 
quick, it will ſoon over power the bar- 
ley, and much injure the crop: this, 
however, may be guarded againſt, by 
fowing the clover ſeed after the barley 
is up z but then, if there ſhould be a 
rainy catching :arveſt, it will hardly be 
poſſible to get the barley ſufficiently 
dried; ſo that many thouſand quarters 
of barley are annually ſpoiled, or at 
leaſt much damaged. Hence i it is now 
common with many Farmers to ſow 
their clover upon their wheat in the 
ſpring, eſpecially fince harrowing wheat 
at that time has been found to be of 
ſuch great utility; but this will be 
more particularly conſidered under the 
article CLOVER. 

Mr. Liſle's remark on the, pooreſt 
ſandy foil at Putney being ſown with 
Rathripe batley, is without any foun- 
dation in truth. The foil is in gene- 


ral ſandy, hut rich; ſo far from being 
ns an 
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poor or barren, their incloſed tillage 
land ſeldom or never fallow; and if 
the - farmers beſtow but a moderate 
ſhare of huſbandry upon it, they are 
certain (as far as human art or induſ- 
try can afford certainty) of a large crop: 
of fine corn. 

As barley will not commonly come 
up in a very dry time, Mr. Liſle obſerves, 
that if it was ſowed in the evening, 
and left all night to be moiſtened with 
the deu, and harrowed the next morn- 
ing, it is very probable the effect would 
be a ſalutary one. This notion is con- 
firmed by the Rev. Mr. Elliott in his 
Eſſays on Field Huſbandry. He ſays, 
that a Farmer whe was obliged to at- 
tend buſineſs in the courſe of the morn- 
ing, ſowed ſome oats at break of day, 
and harrowed them in be fore ſun ; ri- 
fingz the conſequence was, that theſe 
early ſown oats out- ſtrĩpped the other 
oats ſown in the ſame field after the 
ſun was up, and likewiſe produced a 
better crop at harveſt: 

Mr. Lille gives us another inſtance 
of a maltſter in Hampſhire, who having 
taken ſome lands in the beginning of 
May, when mo ſeed was to be had, 
ſowed ſome barley that he had wetted 
for malt and was juſt well chitted or 
ſprouted, which produced--as good a 
crop, he lays, as any ſowed that year. 
Theſe experiments he thinks are in 
favour of ſteeping or moiſtening 
before it be ſowed. 

It may be expected, that we ſhould 
mention the different methods of peel- 
ing] barley, to fit it for the market. 
Some threſh it over again, while it is 
in the chaff, and this is beſt done by 
two threſhers on account of the quick - 
neſs of the ſtrokes keeping the barley- 
in motion- Others put half a buſhel 
of the winnowed barley into a ſack, 
which is ſhaken briſkly to and fro 
by a man at each end, till the peels are 
rubbed off; this method is much ap- 

roved of, A third method is by an: 
nſtrument ſomewhat reſembling a 
gridiron, but with the handle fixed on 
the top, by which the labourer lifts it 
up and down till he has beat off the 
beardsz this inftrument is called a 


peeling iron, but the method is at beſt. 


a laborivus one. 
For the culture of Bear, Barley, or 
Big, ſee BEAR. 
French BARLEV, [ Hordeum Galli- 
* — 932 batley 
OL. 1. 
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is ſometimes ſo called when freed from 
the ſhell, 

Pearl Bax zy,[Hordeum Perlatum}: 
is principally prepared in Germany an 
Holland, by grinding the ſhelled barley! 
into little round granules, which ot 
pear of a pearly whiteneſs. | 

Barley, in its ſeveral Rates, i ers 
cooling, leſs glutinous, and leſs nutri- 
tious, than Wheat or oats: among the 
ancients, decoctions of it were the 
principal aliment and medicines in acute 
diſeaſes. It being more abſterſive than 
the other grain of which bread is uſu- 
ally made, thoſe who are; not accuſ- 
tomed to eat barley bread will find it: 
at firft to operate like a gentle cathar- 
tic. Barley beyond all diſpute. makes 
the worſt kind of bread, which has 
likewiſe one .diſagreeable property 
culiar to itſelf, which is that of 4 
the heartburn to pregnant womens: 
Boiled batley is much uſed by ſome 


horſe-dealers to - pamper their horſes, - 


and make their coats fine and ſleek, 
when they are intended for ſale. 

BanL EY Water LOT Herdenzs } is. 
made thus, 

Take of Pearl Barley, two ouncesz | 

' Water, four 

Firſt waſh the Barley — the mealy: 
matter that adheres to it with ſome cold 
water; then boil it a little with about 
half a pint of freſh. water, which will, 
acquire à confiderable./tinge from it. 
Throw away this, tinged --water, and 


put the barley into the water above 


preſcribed, made firſt to boil, and con- 
tinue the * half the water is 
waſted. 


However trivial wacieines of this. 
claſs. may appenr ta be, they are of 
greater importance in the cure of ſun- 
dry acute- diſeaſes, than many more 
laborious preparations. 

BAxLEY' Sugar, ¶ Saccharum Her- 
doatum, ſew Penidiatum] is made by 
boiling white ſugar in barley water till 
it acquires ſuch a conſiſtence that it 
may be drawn out 4nd twiſted into. 
threads or ſtrings. 


Baulzy-Cokn, in long meaſure, 


is one third of an inch. 

BARM, otherwiſe. called 124%, the 
head or workings on the ſurface of ale 
or beer while the liquor is fermenting. 

Various unſucceſsful. attempts have 
been made to preſerve it ſweet and fig 
for uſe, which are commonly 2 


as good ones in books of houſewil 
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Nor has a good ſubſtitute for it been yet 

found, at leaſt made public. As its 
ffrmentative principles may be ex- 
panded almoſt ad infinitum, a much 
leſs portion will ſerve than is com- 
monly uſed by bakers ; but then it re- 
quires more time and labour, which 
they are not very readily inclined to 
beſtow ; | though, when yeaſt is very 
ſcarce, they would certainly find their 
account in it, It may at any time be 
freed from its bitterneſs by waſhing it 
in ſpring water. 

Barm, on diſtillation, yields'a conſi - 
derable quantity of ſpirit; hence it is 
much uſed by diſtillers for that purpoſe. 

-'BARN, 2a covered place or houſe 
for laying up any ſort of grain, hay, 
or ſtraw. a+; Pr 

- Every farm ſhould be furniſhed with 
barns proportioned to the quantity of 
corn it produces, which will be a great 
advantage to the farmer. The barns 
ſhould have a dry Gtuation, and be 
properly placed in the farm-yard, but 
not quite contiguous to the houſe for 
fear of fire. 1147 

The beſt barn floor both for threſh- 
ing and for keeping corn, is that which 
is drieſt, ſmootheſt, ' moſt completely 
ſalid,” and 1 freeſt from 
cracks and holes, in which inſects and 
vermin may ſhelter themſelves, and 
even breed. The ancients were re- 
markably careful in this reſpect, as 
we learn from Cato, - Varro, and Co- 
lumella, the laſt of which excelent huſ- 
bandmen relates particularly the great 
pains' they took, firſt to dig up the 
ground to ſome depth, in order to 
mogen it with freſh lees of oil, but 
not with any that had ſalt in them; 
then to mix it thoroughly with chaff, 
and ram it down as cloſe as poſſible; 
afterwards as it dried, to ſtop all the 
cracks and crevices that appeared; to 
continue beating it down with great 
force, to render it quite level; and 
laſtly, to ſtrew it again with "chaff, 
which they trod in, and then left it to 


be completely dried by the ſun. All 


theſe writers agree, 'that the lees of 
oil, thus uſed, prevent the growth of 
weeds in theſe "floors, and contribute 
to preſerve the corn from being plun- 
dered by the mice and ants. Their 
barn, were always ſeated high, and as 
dry a* poſſible. "1 

A bor wade in the above manner 
myſt b greatly preferable to either 
fore, or the earthen floor too com- 
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mon in many parts of England, and 
from which, ſuch dampneſs has been 
communicated to the corn, as has ren- 
dered wheat, for example, ſix-pence 
a- buſhel the worſe, either for keeping 
or exporting. 

Boarded threſhing floors, made of 
ſound, thick, well-ſeaſoned planks of 
oak, are excellent for ſervice, will laſt a 
long time, and may be converted into 
good floorings for rooms, by planing 
them down, after they are become too 
uneven for the purpoſe originally in- 
tended. | 

BARNACLES, horſe twitchers, or 
brakes, are a ſort of inſtrument uſed by 
fartriers to put upon horſes* noſes, 
when they will not ſtand quietly to be 
ſhod, blaoded, or dreſſed. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of barnacles z 
the common ſort are rollers of wood, 
bound together, with the horſe's noſe 
between them. Another ſort have han- 
dles, and are therefore termed pincers, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the foregoing. 
And a third ſort are held together at 
the top by a ring incloſing buttons, ha- 
ving the top buttons held by an iron 


pin riveting through them. 


BAROMETER, vulgarly called a 
weather-glaſs, an inſtrument for mea- 
ſuring the weight of the atmoſpbere, 
and the variations therein, in order to 
determine the changes of the weather. 

FTbere are ſeveral kinds invented, but 
the Torrocellian,, (ſo called from Tor- 
rocelli the inventor) which is that now 
in common uſe, is perhaps the beſt of 
any bitherto contrived, The great fault 
in theſe common barometers is the 
ſmaillneſs of the tube, which ſhould not 
be leſs than a quarter of an inch 
diameter. | 

Tbe following remarks may be of 
uſe to the Farmers, becauſe it is not fo 
much the height of the mercury on the 
tube that indicates the weather, as the 
motion of it up and down; it ſhould 
therefore- be obſerved, 

- 1ſt, If the ſurface of the mercury in 
the tube be convex, that is, higher in 
the middle than at the fides, it is gene- 
rally a fign that the mercury is riſing. 

20, If the ſurface is concave, or hole 
ltow in the middle, it is Gaking. 

3d, If it is level, or nearly ſo, the 
mercury is ſtationary z but it will ge. 
nerally be a little convex, eſpecially if 

the glaſs be a ſmall one. 
4thy If the glaſs be ſmall, ae hs 
tube; 


— 
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tube; and if the air be growing heavier, 
the mercury wilt riſe a ſmall matter; 
but if it be growing lighter, it will Galt 
a little. This proceeds from the mer- 

$ adhering to the ſides of the tube, 
which prevents the free motion, till it 
is diſengaged by the ſhock, Whenever 
therefore an obſervation is to be made 
with fuch à tube, it ought always to 
be firſt ſhaken, otherwife the mercury 
will not vary till che weather it ought 
to have indicated be preſent. 

Ir has been remarked by every obſer- 
ver of nature, that when the mercury 
is agitated violently in 4 barometer, 
the upper ſurface of the column is con- 
cave When it ſinks, and convex when 
it riſes. The fame thing hdppens, 
though more imperceptibly, when the 
motion or ofcillations of the column of 
mercuty ate teſs conſiderable, © 

The action of the air in the different 
ſtates of the atmoſphere, i; e. its dif- 
ferent degrees of weight or gravity, 
make the mercury rife or fink in the 
barometer with nie or lefy veloelty. 

I obferved (fays' Mr. Changeur) in a' 
barometer of great mobility, fir, that 
the concavity and convexity, may, the 
leſs confiderable concavity of the upper 
ſurface of the rthetcariat column, ap- 
— viſibly before the ring or falt. 

fig of the ſame cotumm, and hence I 
could foteſee the rifing or fallivg of the 
column before it happened 1*241y, tht 
the diſferenees in the ſurface” of the 
— were che more ſenſtle, in 
proportion as the ſucceeding change of 
weather was more” confiderable and 
* eding fpnr, being well af- 

eſs prec | being wi 

n would render the barometer 
much more uſeful than it has hitherto 
been; ant this engaged Mr. Changeur' 
to communicate his obſervations to 
ſome eminent naturdtifts, Who ima- 
gined that they had remarked, on ſeve- 
rat oecafions, the fame phonomenon. 
It requires, however, @ nice penetra- 
tion in — orgung ane ativ/#coM« 
firmed habit of obſerving, to diſcern, 
at firſt ſight, the exact meaſure of con- 
vexity in the upper furface of the mer-" 
cury in moſt of our barometers, A 
number of experimenty convinced Mr. 
Changeur that afl barometers do not 
exhibje thin 
ſtriking manner af to render it eaſily 
perdeivable; and the reaſon of this he 
thinks deducible/ from the different de- 


the der ( we full fee immediately 


phenomenon” ia fuch a” 
indeed accounts 


B AR 
es of putity in the quick-filyer, and 
— gre ster or leſſer force of attraction 
Our author points out two of three 
methods of diſttrning the degrees of 
the boſs of curvity which is formed om 
the ſurfice of the mercury in the dif- 
ferent ſtates of the atmoſphere, and 
whit they denote and portend. The 
firſt thing to be remarked is the cur- 
vature of the mereut — it is in 
the oſt entire duty 6f et: The ba- 
rometer then muſt be ſnaken: After 
this motion, if the ſurface of the mer - 
cury decomes much more convex | 
reaſcendirig, this is a ſure ſign, that n 
having its mean convexity, it will con- 
— to deſeend ; but CLAS urface of 
s4 thetoury. 58” tot Vacowh »s 
more convex in re-aſceriding, this is : 
fign that it has acquired its mean, nay, 
even its greateſt coriverxity, and it may 
be concluded from thenee,' that it 
continue to rife, or that it will become 


— 2 
There is another, and à ſtill more eaſy 
method of making theſe obſervations,/ 
by conſtructing a barometer wig 4 
border of 2 coloured liquor, | 
may be done by inferting à ſmall dr 
of liquot' (fuch 43 ſpirit of wine dyed 
red) above the column of M , 
this drop, by occupying à place be 
tween the ths and Fd mercury, will 
form a' Rind of border; and — bats 
the degree of convexity from the 
top of the cdlumnii; and render the pre- 
ſiene of the rifing and finking o 
the mercury in the barometer clearly 
pereeptible. In effect, it is highlycon- 
ceivable, that when the mercury is 
ed to rife, the coloured border 
will occupy the void ſpace between it - 
and the glafy':' when, on the contraryy 
it is ready to fink, the coloured border 
will riſe to a level with it, nay, will 
ſometimes get above the ſurface of the 
mercury, becauſe the mercury Hwing 
atmoft entirely loſt its conventy, will 
leave no void ſpace between it and the 
glaſs whith contain it. 

Bur here ariſes a queſtion : Whence 
the mercury derives the property of 
aNufiing a convex form when it af- 
ſcende and a' concave one when it 
deſcthds ? this property is generally ſup- 

ſed to depend 25 attraction, which 

z part of the phe- 
a even 3 
2 


Ang. 


the mercury aſſumes, when it deſcends : 
and that in the following manner. — 
We may repreſent to ourſelves the mer- 
cury in the barometer, as attached, in 


all the points of its external ſurface, 


to the internal ſurface of the glaſs tube, 
in which it is contained. The attrac- 
tive force of this internal ſurface acts 
upon the mercury from the top to the 
bottom of the column, and in the re- 


ſervoir where the mercury communi- 


cates with the atmoſphere.——Let us 
then (ſays our author) divide, ideally, 


or in imagination, the column of mer - 
cury into as many concentric cylin- 
drical layers as we think proper; it is. 


evident that the firſt ſurface or exter- 
nal layer will be more powerfully at- 
tracted, than thoſe which don't imme- 
diately touch the ſides of the glaſs-tube. 
In 2 the force ot attraction is in 
an inverſe duplicate proportion of the 
diſtances. When — Gov the mer- 
cury ſinks in the barometer, the firſt 
| ſurface or layer, which is contiguous 
to the glaſs, will not yield to the cen- 
tral force which is impriated on it, 
until the ſecond layer, which is leſs 
powerfully attracted, has already yield- 
ed, nor the ſecond, until the third, and 
ſo on, till we come to the centet of the 
column, which will be the center of 
the concavity. ; YN 
BARON and FEME, in our law, 
are huſband and wife, and adjudged to 


be but one perfon ; ſo that one cannot 


be witneſs for or againſt the other, ex- 


cept in caſes of high treaſon. 1 
BAROꝶSCOPE. The ſame with 
BAROMETER» - 


to require any deſcription. 

- BARREL, a meaſure of liquids, con- 
taining thirty-one gallons and a half 
of wine; thirty-two gallons of ale; 
and thirty-ſix gallons: of beer. The 
barrel of vinegar, or beer, or other li- 
quor, preparing for vinegar, 1 0 rather 
3 ought to contain thirty- four 
gallons, according to the ſtandard ale- 


quart. | 


Barrel alſo denotes a certain weight 


which differs according to the ſeveral 
commodities. 
weighs one hundred and fix pounds; 
and of Suffolk butter two hundred and 
fifty-ſix. pounds; a barrel of .herrings 
is thirty-two gallons wine meaſure, 
containing a thouſand herrings; the 


barrel of ſalmon is forty-two gallons, 


— | py \ 


A barrel of Eflex butter. 
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and of eels thirty gallons; the barre 
of ſoap muſt weigh two hundred and 
fifty-fix pounds. 

BarREL-CHURN., See CHURN». 
BARREN-CORN, a name given to 

a diſtemper in corn, by M. Aimen, 
who firſt ' obſerved it. The ears of 
wheat or rye, the ſpecies moſt ſudbject 
to this diſtemper, which are thus af- 
feed, are long, lean, and white; in 
ſome the ſtamina, or ſmall threads in 
the middle, of the flower, are dry, 
tranſparent, and horned ; the female 
organs are ſmall, whiter, and leſs vel- 
vetty, than in healthy ears: in others 
the filaments are ſwelled, the apices, 
or knobs on the tops of the ſtamina, 
void. of duſt, or ſarina, and the ſtig- 
mata badly unfolded. ' The ftigmata 
of all bloſſoms of an ear are ſometimes 
dried and parched ; at other times the 
apices are ſwelled, 

M. Aimen thinks, with Theophraſ-. 
tus, that theſe accidents happen to ſuch 
plants as grow with moſt vigour. 
Then, ſays be, the ſap, which is pow- 
erfully conveyed into the leaves and 
other parts of the plant, prevents the 
organs of fructification from unfolding 
themſelves. * 

He alſo imagines that froſt ma 
cauſe this accident, by particularly af- 


fecting the female organs: and he 


thinks, that a hot gleam of ſun-ſhine 
coming aſter a hard ſhower may have, 
the ſame effect. If this be the caſe, the 
diſtemper in queſtion may be ranked 
with the parched and ſhrivelled corn, 
or perhaps with the empty-eared corn. 


| ; Laſtly, the ſame naturaliſt obſerves, 
_ BARREL, a veſſel too well known. 


that inſects are ſometimes, though very 
rarely, the cauſe of this diſtemper, 
 Baxxex EAR Tn, a name given by 
ſome to the under · ſtatum of earth, or 
that which lies below the ſtratum fre- 
quently turned up, and cultivated for 
the nouriſhment of plants. 

This notion of the under-ſtratum of 
earth being dead or barren, and that it 
will deſtroy every vegetable planted in it, 
ſeems to be founded on a miſtake ; for 
every kind of earth, unleſs it has any 
metallic particles mixed with it, whe- 
ther it be upon or under the ſurface, 
is capable of giving nouriſhment. to 
plants, provided it be for ſome time 
expoſed to the influence of the air, 
froſts, &c. in order to enable it to diſ- 
penſe its nutritive qualities. An earth 
ſeemingly barren, dug out of a deep 

pity 
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pit, may, if ſpread on the ſurfate, and 
properly ſtirred and expoſed, be brought 


into a condition of bearing plants, and pli 


even much more ſo than the earth, 
which having been long at the ſurface, 
is almoſt exhauſted, by the number of 
vegetables it has ſucceſſively nouriſhed. 
The notion of any earth being barren, 
merely becauſe it is placed at a diſtance 
from the ſurface, is by the moſt intel- 
ligent naturaliſts exploded : its parti- 
cles may perhaps want a proper ar- 
rangement, but it always poſſeſſes the 
vegetative quality. There is, how- 
ever, a very great difference in theſe 
earths 3 ſome will ſoon be fit for ve- 
getarion, while others that are ſour 
muſt be expoſed a conſiderable time 
before they can be ſufficiently meli- 
orated. 5 | 7 

BAARAEN, or WILD PIX E-ArrrI. 
See PENGUIN» TT 4.9 

BarkEN SyRINGS, a name given 
by huſbandmen to ſuch ſprings whoſe 
waters are injurious to land. 

| Moſt: waters that flow from coal - 
mines, or through beds of ſulphureous' 
minerals, have this pernicious quality, 
deſtroying vegetables, inſtead of nou- 
riſhing them. They have a harſh and 
brackiſh taſte, are generally of a reddiſh 
colour, and depoſit a reddiſh ſediment: 
in the channel through which they 
flow. They are, however, much bet- 
ter when they have run ſome diſtance, 
than at their firſt breaking out on the 
ſurface of the earth, 

_ Bazren-WorT, [ Epimedium] This 

lant is ſo termed from the flowers 

ing totally eclipſed or covered by the 
leaves; ſo that without proper inſpec- 
tion, they appear to be wanting. If 
it be planted in a good border, the 
roots ſhould be every year reduced fo 
as to keep them within bounds, other- 
wiſe it will ſpread its roots, and inter- 
fere with the neighbouring plants. 

BARS, The fleſhy rows that run a- 
croſs a horſe's mouth, reaching almoſt 
to the palate, They are diſtinguiſh- 
able in young herſes. | 

, BARTH, 4 warm place, or paſture, 
for calves or lambs. 

BAR TON, or Baxxex, is a word 
uſed in the Weſt of England for the 
demeſne lands of a manor; ſometimes 
for the manor itſelf; and in ſome 
places it ſigniſies the farm, in others 
the farm-yard. | | 

BASIL, [Scymum] The name of a 
plant, of which there are ſeveral ſpe- 


/ 
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cies; but that Hhich bears the large 


leaves, eſpecially if they are of a pur- 
ſh colour, are reputed the beſt, ' 
Some of the ſpecies. have ſeveral va- 
rieties, ſo that it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to enumerate them, eſpecially 
as the ſeeds of one plant will produce 
many varieties. ; 

They are all annual and very ten- 
der plants, and muſt therefore be raiſed 
on a moderate hot-hed from ſeeds ſown' 
in March. When the plants are come 
ups they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
another moderate hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have 
taken root; after which they ſhould 
have plenty of air in mild weather, 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak. 
In May they Gould be taken up with 
2 ball of earth to their roots, and 
tranſplanted either into pots os borders, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken root; after which, they 
will require no further care, but to 


clear them from weeds, and refreſh 


them with water in dry weather, 
Though thefe plants are only propaga- 
ted from ſeeds, yet if you have any par- 
ticular ſort which you are defirous to 
increaſe, you may take off cuttings any 
time in May or June, and plant them 
on a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ' ſhade them for about ten 
days; in which time they will tak 

root, and in threes weeks time be fit to 
remove either into pots or borders, 
with the ſeedling plants. In Septem- 
ber theſe plants will perfect their ſeeds, 
when thoſe ſorts which appear the moſt 
diſtin ſhould have their feeds pre- 
ſerved ſeparate for ſawing the fol- 
lowing ſpring. 

The leaves of baſil have a ſoft, ſome - 
what warm taſte; and when rubbed, 
a "ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell, which by 
moderate drying becomes more agree- 
able; hence, ſome powder the dried 
leaves and make them into ſnuff, which 
they think has a better effect than 
common ſnuff. They are ſaid to atte- 
nuate viſcid phlegm, promote ex pecto- 
ration and the uterine ſecretions z but 
have not for a long time been regarded 
by practice. They are much uſed by 
ſome cooks in their ſoups and ſauces. 

+ BASON, a reſervoir for holding wa- 
ter either for the ornament or uſe of 
a garden. WAP (54 * 

Theſe reſervoirs are made in divers 
forms, ſome round, ſome oblong or 
| oval, 
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fully in the bottom, obſerving that no 
dirt or ſmall tones be mixed with it; 


mit forme water muſt alſo from time to time 


to make them too big nor too little; 
that a water-work may not take up the 
beſt. part of a ſmall piece of ground ; 
ner to make too little a baſoh in 4 large 
ſpot. This muſt depend entirely on 
the judgment of the deſigner of the 
garde. The following inſtructions 
with refpe& to the manual part, are 
gven by Mr. Miller: 

In making baſons, ſayb he, particular 
—_— be had to the foil of the 

en; for in looſe ſandy land great 
care will be neceſſary it making the 
clay walls fo as to bold water; but 
where the foil is loamy or inclining to 
clay there will be little difficulty in 
maleing baſons, nor need the olay wall 
be fo thick, Where the ground is looſe 
tho clay walls at the bottom ſhould not 
bo loſs than two feet thick, and thoſe 
on the fides one and a half. The clay 
ſhould be well wrought over and trod 
when it is taken from the pit, bofore 
it is uſed in building the Wall. The 
true figh of good clay is, that it be 
cloſe and firm, without any mixture of 
ſand, and that it be tenacious and fat 
in bandling. Ie ſhould be well worked 
before the clay is brovght to the place; 
for if the clay be too long expoſed: fo 
the ſun and air, it will be leſs pro- 
per for uſe, eſpecially if it be laid in 
{mall parcels. 

The beſt time of the year for ma- 
king baſons is in autumn, when the 
fun is declining, and the weather tem- 
perate-; for in the ſpring of the year, 
the drying eaſt and north-eaſt winds 
generally blow; ſo that the clay walls, 
if not very carefully covered as faſt 
as they are made, often crack in many 
places, ſo that the water finds a paſ- 
lage through them. The fame incon- 
veniency happens. from the violent 
heat of the ſun in ſummer; for when 
the clay dries very faſt, it will be very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to prevent 
its cracking. / 2 g 

When the ground where the baſon 
is to be made, is dug out level, the clay 
muſt be brought in, and laid very care- 


be thrown on the clay, while the men are 
treading it cloſely with their naked feet; 
after which it muft be very well ramm'd. 
When the bottom is finiſhed with clays 
a layer of coarſe gravel about four or 
five inches thick ſhould be laid over it, 
which will greatly tend to fecure the 
clay bottom, and render the water 
clear. But where the baſon is large, 
ſo that the elay bottom is long in ma- 
king, it ſhould be covered with moiſt 
litter to prevent its drying, which may 
be taken off when the whole is fi- 
niſhed to lay on the gravel; but if 
part of the fide walls be finiſhed before 
this is done, it will be the better; 
becauſe there may then be e water 
let into the baſin, as ſdon as the gra- 
vel is laid, which will prevent the clay 
from cracking, Aſter this the walls 
round the fide of the bafon muſt be 
carried up with the fame care as above 
directed for the bottom, obſerving Aſo 
to cover the clay with litter well moiſt- 
ened while the. work is carrying ony 
and afterwards to lay it with coarſe 
gravelz and as the walls are finiſhed 
round, the water may be let in to ſecure 
the walls from drying and cracking. 

When the whole is finiſhed, a ftra- 
tum of gravel, four of five inch thick, 
ſhould be leid upon the clays then a 
thin ſtratum of good earth, and the 
whole covered with turf, The fand 
wilt prevent ths graſs from rooting 
into clay, and alfo keep out the 
froſt. The turf on the fide- of the 
baſon ſhould be laid as far down as the 
water is apt to fall, that no part of 
the clay may be wholly expoſed to the 
weather. 

No trees or ſhrubs ſhould be ſuffered 
to grow near a baſon, for their roots 
will penetrate through the clay walls, 
and occaſion fiſſures, through which the 
water will find an eaſy paſſage. 

In ſome countries where clay can- 
not be eafily procured, the walls of 
theſe baſons are very frequently made 
with chalk, beaten into a' ſoft powder, 
and made into x ſort of mortat, with 
which the walls are made, by ramming 
and working it very hard and firm. 
The baſons hold water very well, if 
never ſuffered to be dry any length of 
time; for whenever that happens, the 
ſurf and winds,' by drying the _— 

; cauſe 


\. 
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cauſe it to crack, and theſe cracks 
commonly extend through the thick. 
neſs of the walls, ſo as to let out the 


waters, 

Others buil# the walls of their ba- 
ſons with bricks laid in terraſfs, which 
is a good method for ſuch places where 
the ground is looſe and ſandy z becauſe 
the walls, when well built, will fi —_ 
the looſe earth from falling, or ſet 
away from the ſides z but where te 
is uſed, the walls moe not be — 

and expoſed ; for the heat 
Ws the terrafs- 

Some make a cement of powdered 
tile and 12 two parts of the former 
to one of the latter, being very care- 
ful in the mixing it not to add 'too 
much water, but to labour it well in 
beating, which is a principal thing to 

be obſerved, With this cement they 
wa furface of the walls of their 
baſons about two inches thick, laying 
on the plaiſter, and being careful that 
no ſticks, ftraws, or ſtones, are mix 
with it : Phis plaiftering is generally 
performed in dry weather, and as ſoon 
as it is finiſhed, it is rubbed over with 
linſeed oil, or bullock's blood, and the 
water let into the baſon as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, This cement has the property 
of hardening under water, ſo as to be 
equal to ſtone, and will continve as 
long found. 

But whatever materials are made 
uſe of in building the walls, great care 
muſt be taken to render them ſo ſtrong 
as to enable them to refiſt the weight 
of the voy Boar þ therefore, the 

nd about the baſon is not very ſo- 
d, — walls ſhould be thicker, and 
ſupported on the back ſide by buttreſſes 
of the we materials, fixed at proper 
diſtancts; or, if the walls are made 
of clay, planks ſupported by ſtrong 
timbers, at proper diſtances, ſhould be 
placed fo as to ſuſtain them; other- 
wiſe there will be great danger of their 
being broken down, eſpecially where 
the baſons are large enough for the 
waves driven by the wind ws daſh for- 
cibly againſt the banks. 

BASSE, among gardeners, a ſoft 
kind of ſedge or ruſh uſed in binding 
plants, &C. 

Bas32, a collar for cart-horſes, made 
of ſtraw, ſedges, ruſhes, &c. 

BASTARD, a term frequently ap- 
plied by botaniſts to plants that reſem- 
ble, but yet are diſtinguiſhed from 
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the true 3 hence we have 
BasTArD, or Faiz AGACIA. 
See Ac Aer. 

BASTA ACoaNs. See FLownn 
DE Lock. 

BASTA e 2 2 
af which chere . 4 
r 0 . 


dy 


ma- 
There 


ting thefs 
cuttings, the firſt is the latter . 
March, before the plante begin to 
ſhoot ; if theſe are planted in pots, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, 
covering them cloſs with bell or hand 
glaſſes, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the ſun in the middle of the day, and 
to refreſh them gently with water, they 
U put out roots two month 
they mould bo inured to the 
air, and after they have obtel 


ed Rrength, they ſhould be taken out of 


theſe pots, and each planted in a fe- 
parate ſmall pot, filled with ſoft loamy 
earth, and placed in a ſhady (ituation, 
until they have taken new root, when 
they may be removed to a "ſheltered 
i tuation, where they may romain til 
antumn. 

The other ſeaſon for planting of 
theſe cuttings, is about” the beginning 
of Auguſt, At this time they may be 
planted in pots, which may be either 
plunged into an old hot-bed, or the full 
ground, covering them 'clols with bell 
or hand-glaſles av before, and treating 


them in the fame way; theſe will put 


out roots in about two months, - buy 
it wilt then be too late in the ſeaſon to 
tranſplant them, ſo- they muſt remain 
in the ſame pots till fpring. - 

Theſe plants are Neri too ten- 
der to thrive in the open air in E 
land, ſo they muſt be kept in pots, and 
houſed in winter; for although the firſt 
ſort will live through the winter in a 
warm ſheltered fituation, when the 
ſeaſons prove favourable, yet when fe- 
vere froſts happen they are always de- 
ſtroyed: but they require no artificial 
heat to preferve them, if they are ſhel- 
tered under a hot-bed frame in winter, 
when they are young, and after they 
are grown large, kept in a green-houſe 
where they may enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and are treated in the 
fame way as other hardy exotic Rowe 

m 


— — 
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p | 
from the ſame country; in the ſummer 


they muſt be placed abroad in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation; with which manage- 


ment the plants will thrive and conti- 


nue feveral years, and as they flower 
in the winter, they make a good ap- 
pearance in the green-houſe during 
that ſeaſon. | 

--BasTArRD ALKANET,, called alfo 
Baſtard or Field: Gromill, or Salfarn, 
[ Lycboſpermum] A weed common among 
winter corn, efpecially rye. It may be 
eafily known its red roots, which 
yield. a red tinRure, and are uſed by 
the young girls in, Sweden to colour 
their checks. From the root uſually 
riſes. a fingle ſtem about a foot high, 
rough, and branching. out, at the top. 


The flowers are ſmall and white, ſur- 


rounded with five long, narrow, hairy 
dt forming what the botaniſts call 
'empalement of the flower cup, and 
2, ſucceeded . by four | white rough 
$o N . ' 0; 1917 0 
BASTARD AMERICAN SAN ICT, 
Mitella] There are two ſpecies, one 
rom North-America, and the other 
from the northern parts of Aſia. They 
are propagated by parting their roots 
in autumn, which ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady ſituation, and a ſoft loamy ſoil. 
BASTARD A8ARUM. See Baſtard 
ASA UE. | 
BasTARrD CxDar, [Theobrama 
This grows naturally in moſt of their 
iflands in the Weſt- Indies, where it riſes 
to the height of 40 or 50 feet, having a 
trunk as large as a middle-ſized man's 
body, covered with a dark brown fur- 
rowed bark, ſending out many branches 
toward the top, which ſpread wide on 
every hand, garniſhed with oblong 
heart-ſhaped leaves, placed alternate, 
of a bright green on the upper ſide, 
and pale on their under, ſawed on their 
edges, with a ſtrong midrip, and ſeve- 
ral tranſverſe veins, ſtanding upan 
ſhort  foot-ſtalks, The flowers come 


out in bunches from the wings of the 


leaves; they are ſmall, of a yellow co- 
lour, having five concave petals, which 
ſpread open circularly, and a great 
number of ſtamina, which at their baſe 


are joined in five bodies, terminated by, 


roundiſh ſummits. In the center is 


ſituated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting 


a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
mina, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma, The 
germen afterward turns to à roundiſh 
warted fruit, having fiye obtuſe angles, 
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and five cells, which contain ſeveral irre- 
gular ſeeds, ; Aft 

The wood of this tree is white and 
ductile, ſo is frequently cut into ſtaves 
for ' caſks, The fruit and leaves are 
good fodder for cattle, therefore When 
the planters clear the land from wood, 
they leave the trees of this ſort ſtand- 
ing for the ſeed, which is of great uſe 
in dry ſeaſons, when the common fod- 
der is ſcarce. nenn 

There are ſome plants of this ſort in 
England preſerved in the gardens of cu- 
rious perſons; it is , propagated. by 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured as freſh 
as poſſible, . from the countries where 
the plants grow naturally. "Theſe Gould 
be ſown upon a good hot-bed in the 
ſpring; and when the plants are fit to 
remove,' they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſeparate ſmall, pot, and plunged 
into a hot - bed of tanner's bark, obſer- 
ving to ſhade them from the ſun tiil 
they have taken new root; then they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame way as 
the coffee · tree, keeping them always 
in the tan- bed in the ſtove. 

BasTARD DIT TAN, [ Marrabim] 
There are four ſpecies of this plant; 
two of them are natives of the iſlands 
in the Archipelago, and the others grow 
naturally in Spain, and are called Spa- 
niſh Baſtard Dittany. _—_ 

The latter are only preſerved in bo- 
tanic gardens; the two former are pro- 
pagated by cuttings, (for they rarely, 
produce ſeeds in England) which if 
planted in a ſhady border about the 
middle of April will take root very 


freely. Theſe plants will be luxuriant 


in good ground, and liable to, be burt 
by ſevere froſt; but in poor ſoils they 
will be more hardy. a 

BAG TARD, or bite DiTTANY,, 
[ Fraxinella] This root grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany; from whence the cor- 


tical part of the root, dried and rolled 


up in quills, is ſometimes brought to 
us. This is of a white colour, a weak, 
not very agreeable ſmell ; and a dura- 
ble bitter, lightly pungent taſte. It is, 
recommended as an alexipharmac ; 
but not regarded by common practice, 
or often kept in the ſhops. *' 

BasTaA8DFeverrsw,[ Partbeniun] 


There are two ſpecies of this plant., 


One ſort grows wild, in great plenty in 
1232 and in ſome other of the, 
ngliſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, 
OE” where 


BAS 


where it is called warm wormwood, 
and is uſed by the inhabitants as a vul- 
nerary herb. 


BAS 


It is propigated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be ſown on a bed of freſh light 
earth the beginning of April; the 


The ſecond fort grows plentifully in plants will come up by the beginning 


ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- In- 
dies, from whence the ſeeds have been 
brought to Europe. | | 

The firit is an annual plant, which 
may be propagated by ſowing ſeeds on 
a hot · bed early in the ſpring; and when 
the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on another hot bed, at 
about 5 or 6 inches diſtance, When 
the plants have grown ſo as to meet 
each other, they ſhould be carefully ta- 
ken up, preſerving a ball of earth to 
their roots, and each planted into a ſe- 
parate pot, filled with light rich earth; 
and if they are plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, it will greatly facilitate 
their taking freſh root; but where this 
conveniency is wanting, the plants 
ſhould be ſhaded from the” ſun until 
they have taken new root; after which 
time they may be expoſed, with other 


hardy annual plants, in a warm ſitua- 


tion, where they will flower in July, 
and their ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt 
and September. 

The ſecond ſort is a perennial plant, 
which dies to the ground every au- 
tumn, and ſhoots up again the follow- 
ing ſpring. The ſeeds of this fort were 
ſent over a few years fince from South- 
Carolina, where the plants grew wild. 
This may be propagated by parting of 
the roots in autumn, and may be plan- 
ted in the full ground, where it will 
abide the cold of our ordinary win- 
ters yery well, This ſort flowers in 
July, but ſeldom produces good ſeeds 
in England. 4 5 
- "Theſe plants make no great appear- 
ance, ſo are ſeldom cultivated but for 
the ſake of variety. 

BasTarDFLowtenFaxce, [ Ade- 

rnanthera | this is a native of India, from 
whence the ſeeds have been brought 
to England, The Indians perforate 
theſe ſeeds, and ftring them for the 
young women, who wear them about 
their neck. It requires the ſame treat- 
ment as the tender ſorts of Acacia. 
See Acacia. 
BA TAAD Harx's Ear, [Simpla 
Noba; Phyllis] grows naturally in the 
Canary iſlands, and riſes with a ſoft 
ſhrubby alk about two or three feet 
high, which is ſeldom thicker' than a 
man's finger, of an herbaceous colour, 
and full of joints, . 
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of May; when they are fit to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be put into ſeparate 
pots, and placed in a ſhady ſituation 
until they have taken root; after Which 
time they ſhould be placed in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may have 
the morning ſun, and in ſummer will 


require to be frequently watered. - In 


winter they muſt be ſheltered from the 
froſt, but require to have as much free 


air as poſſible in mild weather; the ſe- 


cond year the plants will flower, ſo if 


in ſpring ſome of the plants are ſhaken , 


out of the pots, and put into the full 
ground, they will perfect their ſeeds 


much better than thoſe which remain 
in the pots. « 


As theſe plants ſeldom continuo in 


health above four or ſive years, it will 


be proper to raiſe a ſupply of young 
plants to ſucceed them. 


BasTARrn HELLEBORE,[ Serapias | 
of which there are many ſpecies which 
grow naturally in  Great-Britain- and 
Ireland ; there are alſo a great number 
of them which grow. naturally in the 
Weſt-Indies. | * 


Theſe plants are rarely kept in gar- * 


dens, being difficult to propagate, ſo 
there are few who have attempted 


them. They may be taken up from 
the places where they naturally grow, 


when their leaves begin to decay, and 

planted in a ſhady moiſt place, where 

they will thrive and flower. | 
BasTARD Hur, [Datiſca] There 


are two ſpecies, one with a ſmooth, SL 


and the other a rough ſtalk. - 

The firſt grows naturally in Crete, 
and the other in North-America. They 
may be propagated by parting the roots 
(but not too ſmall) in autumn, when 
the ſtalks decay, which may be planted 
in any open beds, that are not under 
the drip of trees, and will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds ; obſerving to let the lat - 
ter ſort have a more ſhady ſituation and 
a moiſter ſoil. 


| derer Janne LCeſtrum] 


There are fix ſpecies of this plant, t. 
Ceſtrum NoQturnim ;. 2. Ceſtrum Di- 
urnum; 3+ Ceſtrum Nervolum; 4. 
Ceſtrum Spicatum; 5. Ceſtrum Con- 


feſtum; 6. Ceſtrum Veneratum. 


The firſt was many years paſt raiſed 
at Badminton in Gloceſterſhire, and 
5 ſent 
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tent from thenee to other gardens, and 
likewiſe to Holland, where it paſſes 
under the title of the Badminton Jaf« 
mine to this day. It grows naturally 
in the iſland of Cuba, from whence 
the ſeeds were ſent by thetitle of Dama 
de Noche, Lady of the Night, which ap- 
pellation it js ſuppoſed was given it 
from the flowers (which are of a ſtrong 
herbaceous colour) emitting a ſtrong 
odour after ſunſet, 1 ; 
The ſeeds of the ſecond fort were 
received from the Havannah by the ti- 
tle of Dama de Dio, Lady of the Day 
which name was probably given from 
the flowers (which are very white) 
fmelling fo ſweet in the day-time. 
The third and fourth came from Car- 
thagena, and the fixth from 2 
As they all grow naturally in very 
hot countries, they cannot he procured 
in England without artificial heat, 
therefore require to be placed in a warm 
ſtove, eſpecially in the winter, The 
two firſt are hardier than the others; 
theſe 1 have kept ſeveral years in a dry 
ſtove, with a moderate ſhare of heat 
in winter, and in the middle of fum- 
mer have ſet them in the open air, in 
a warm ſituation. With this manage- 
ment I have found them thrive, und 
produce flowers much better than when 
they haye been placed in a greater heat; 
but I have often endeavoured to keep 
theſe plants through the winter in a 
green-houſe, or a glafs-caſe, without 
fire, but could never ſucceed, for by 
the end* of January they commonly 


decay. | 


| eſe plants may be propagated ei- 
ther by ſeeds, or cuttings. Thoſe which 
come from ſeeds are always the moſt 
vigorous, and ſtraiteſt plants; but as 
they do not produce ſeeds in England, 
ſo the other method is generally prac- 
tiſed, becaufe their ſeeds are rarely 
brought hither. 

The beſt time to plant theſe cuttings 
3s about the end of June, by which 
time the ſhoots will have had time to 
recover their ſtrength, after their con- 
finement during the winter ſeaſon. 
The ſhoots which come out from tire 
lower part of the ſtalks, ſhould always 
be choſen for that purpoſe. "Theſe 


ſhould be cut about four inches long, 
and five or fix of them may be planted 
4n one halfpenny pot, for the cuttings 
of moſt ſorts of exotic plants will ſuc- 
ceed better when they are planted in 


and then a little water. 
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theſe fmall pots than they do in larger, 


as I have many years experienced, 
When thecutrings are planted, the earth 
ſhould be preſſed pretty cloſe to them, 
and then gently watered ; after which 


the pots muſt be plunged into a mo- 


derate hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
ſhaded from the fun. With this ma- 
nagement the cuttings will put out 
roots in a month or fix weeks, when 
they ſhould be gradually expoſed to the 
fun; and when they begin to put out 
ſhoots, they muſt have a greater ſhare 
of freſh air admitted to them, to prevent 
their drawing up weak. When they 
have made good roots, they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the pots, and 
each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot; 
then give them ſome water, to ſettle 
the earth to their roots, and plunge 
them again into the tan-bed, obſerving, 
if any of their leaves hang down, to 
ſhade them from the ſun in the middle 
of the day, until have taken freſh 
root; after which they ſhould have a 
large ſhare of air in warm weather, to 
ſtrengthen them before winter, 

In the. autumn the plants muſt be 
removed into the bark-ftove, and plun- 
ged into the tan-bed, where they muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as other 
tender exotic plants; for although the 
two firſt ſorts may be treated otherwiſe 
when they have obtained ſtrength, yet 
in the firſt winter they may be managed 
in the fame way as the others. There 
muſt be great care in watering of theſe 
plants in winter, for they are all (ex- 
cept the ſecond ſort) very impatient of 
moiſture, ſo that they are ſoon killed 
by being over watered, 

If, the ſeeds of theſe are procured 
from the countries where they grow 
naturally, they ſhould be ſowed in fmall 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, giving them now 
Sometimes 
the ſeeds will come up the ſame year, 
but they very often lie in the ground 
till the ſpring following : ſo that if the 
plants do not appear in fix or ſeven 
weeks after the ſeeds are ſown, they 
will not come up that feaſon; in which 
caſe the pots may be plunged in the 
tan-bed in the ſtove between the other 
plants, where they will be ſhaded from 
the ſun, and but little water given ther; 
in this ſituation they may remain till 
the following ſpring, when they ſhould 
be removed, and plunged into a freſh 
WW hot-bed, 
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hot bed, which will bring up the plants 
In a ſhort time, provided the ſeeds 
were good, | 
BasTArD INDIGO, | Amorpha] 

This ſnrub grows naturally in Carolina, 
where formerly the inhabitants made 
a coarſe fort of indigo from the young 
ſhoots, which occaſioned their giving 
it the title of Baſtard Indigo. 

It riſes with many irregular ſtems 
to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet, with very long winged leaves in 
ſhape like thoſe of the. common Aca- 
cia. At the extremity of the ſame 
7 ſhoots the flowers are produced 

n long ſlender ſpikes, which are very 
fmall and of a deep purple colour, Af- 
ter the flowers are paſt, the germen 
turns to a ſhort pod, having two kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds, but theſe do not ripen 
in England. | | 


This ſhrub Is become common 


in all the gardens and nurſeries near 


London, 'where it is propagated as a 
flowering ſhrub for the ornament bf the 
ſhrubbery. It is generally propagated 
by laying down of the young branches, 
which in one year Will make good 

* roots, and may then be taken off and 
planted either in the nurſery, or in the 
places where they are deſigned to re- 
main. The plants muſt have a ſhel- 
tered fituation, otherwiſe their branches 
will be broken by the winds, As theſe 
thvots are large and ſoft, their upper 

parts are frequently Killed by froſt in 
winter, but they put out ſhoots again 
in plenty below the dead part, tbe ſpring 
following. 

* 'BasTarDor Falſe IyrcacoAanna, 
[ Aſclepias Carafſavica] this plant riſes 


with upright ſtems, fix or ſeven feet 


high, and has a white flower of a ſtar 
figure. | 
It is tender, and ſo muſt be preſerved 
conſtantly in the ſtove, and ſhould have 
very little wet, eſpecially in the winter. 
he root which is of a poiſonous 
nature was 'brought from America for 


the true ipecacoanha, and ſometimes 


unhappily adminiſtered as ſuch. The 


© two roots however may eaſily be diftin- 


guiſhed, that of the baſtard kind being 


© compoſed of a great number of ſmall 


fibres; whereas the true plant has 
jointed fleſhy roots which - run deep 


into the ground. 


BasTARD Locus r, or Locuſt Tree, 
eee! This is a very large ſpread - 
ng tree in the Weſt-Indies, where it 


* 
1 
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grows in great plenty. The wood of 
this tree is eſteemed a good timber, 
and yields the fine clear refin which is 
called Gum Anime in the ſhops. See 
ANIME. 

It is eaſily raiſed from the ſeeds if 
they are freſh, which ſhould be ſown 


in pots, and plunged into a bot-bed of 


tanners bark : there ſhould be but one 
ſeed put into each pot, or if there be 
more, when the plante appear, they 
ſhould be all drawn out but one ſoon 
after they come up, before their roots 


.entangle, when it will be hazardous 


doing it; for if great care is not taken, 
rhe plants intended to be left may be 


drawn out with the other. As the 


roots of this plant are but ſtender, fo 
they are very difficult to tranſplant 
for unleſs a ball of earth is preſerved 
to them, they ſeldom ſurvive their re- 
moval, therefore they muſt be ſeldom 


tranſplanted from one pot to another. - 


The plants muſt conſtantly remain in 


the tan - bed in the ſtove, and ſhould be 


treated in the (ame way with other ten- 


der plants of the ſame country, giving 


but little water to them, eſpecially in 
the winter. When theſe plants firſt 
appear, they make conſiderable progreſs 


for two or three months, after which 


time they are at a ſtand perhaps a whole 
year without ſhooting, being in their 
growth very like the Anacardium, or 
Caſhew Nut, ſo is very difficult to pre- 
ſerve long in this country. 

BasTARrD Lorz. See INDIAN 
DaTz PLUM. 

BASTA LycnnTs, [Lycbnidea; 
Phlox) of which we have ſeven ſpecies, 
alt from North- America, 

They are hardy plants, and fo will 
thrive inthe open airin England. no 
delight in a moiſt rich ſoil not too Riff, 
in which they will grow tall, and pro- 
duce. much larger bunches of flowers 
than in dry ground; for when the ſoil 
is poor and dry, they frequently die in 
ſummer, unleſs they are duly watered. 

They are generally propagated by 
parting their roots, becauſe they do 
not often produce ſeeds in England. 
The beſt time for this is in autumn, 
when their ſtalks begin tu decay. Theſe 
roots ſhould not be divided into ſmall 


heads, if they are expected ro flower 


well the following ſummer ; nar ſhould 


they be parted oftner than every other 


year, becauſe when [they are often re- 
moved & parted, it will greatly weaken 
02 the 
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the roots, ſo that they will fend out but 
fe w ſtalks, and thoſe will be ſo weak as 
not to riſe their uſual height; the bun- 

ches of flowers will alſo be much ſmaller. 
Some of the ſorts propagate but 
lowly by parting their roots, therefore 
the beſt way is by cuttings. The moſt 
proper time to plant the cuttings is 
about the latter end of April, or begin- 
ning of May, when the ſhoots from the 
roots are about four inches high; theſe 
ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ground, 
and their tops ſhould be ſhortened ; 


then they muſt be planted on a border 


of light loamy earth, and ſhaded from 
the ſun until they have taken root; 
or if they are planted tloſe together, 
and covered with bell or hand-glaſles, 


fading them every day from the ſun, | 
grows naturally in Portugal, will abide 


they will put out roots in five or fix 
weeks ; but when they begin to ſhoot, 
the glaſſes ſtould be gradually raiſed to 
admit the free air to them. As ſoon 
as they are well te oted, the glaſſes ſhould 
be taken off, and the plants inured to 
the open air; then they ſhould be ſoon 
after removed into a bed of good foil, 
planting them abont fix inches diſtant 


every way, obſerving to ſhade them 


from the ſun, and water them duly till 


they have taken new root; after which, 


if they are kept clean from weeds, they 
will Ap hwy no other care till autumn, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
the borders of the flower-garden where 
they are deſigned to remain. 
: BasTArnD MALLow, | Malope] the 
whole plant has greatly the appearance 
of the Mallow, but differs from it in 
having the cells collected into a button, 
tome what like a blackberry; the bran- 
ches ſpread, and lie flat upon the ground, 
extending themſelves a foot or more 
each way. The flowers are produced 
- Gngly upon long foot-ſtalks, from the 
ſetting of the leaves, which are in 


ſhape and colour like thoſe of the 


Mallow, | 
+ This is propagated by ſeeds, which 
mould be ſown upon a warm border in 
Auguſt, where the plants will come up 
before winter, which ſhould be planted 
in ſmall pots, end ſheltered under a 
hot-bed frame, for they are too tender 
to live in the open air in winter; but 
in ſummer they ſhould be placed with 
other hardy foreign plants in a ſheltered 
ſituation, where in warm ſeaſons they 
will produce feeds, | 
BazTAxD MExDic, Lucerne or Snail 
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Trefeil, r There are many 


ſpecies of this plant which grow natu- 
rally in the warm parts of Europe, and 
are preſerved in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety; a few of them are 
cultivated in other gargens, but not ſo 
much as formerly ; the pod containing 
many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds is twiſted 
in the form of a ſnail z hence its name 
Snail-Trefoil. a 8 
BASTARDMIIX-Vz TS, Paca] 


We have two ſpecies, one with a hairy 


ſtalk, and the other with a ſmall one. 
The firſt ſort is a native of Portugal 
and Spain. This has been long pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious gardens in Eng- 
land, but the other is more rare at 
preſent. : 
The roots of the firſt ſort, which 


many years, and run very deep into the 
ground; but the branches decay every 
autumn, and the roots produce freſh 
ſtalks every ſpring, which will riſe near 
four feet high, and grow ligneous. 
The flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes 
from the wings of the leaves; but un- 
leſs the ſeaſon prove very warm, they 
rarely flower in England, for which rea- 
ſon the-plants are not much eſteemed. 
The ſecond ſort, which is a native 


of Siberia, hath ſmooth ſtalks, which 


do- not riſe fo bigh as the former; the 
flowers are ſmaller, the pods are much 
ſhorter, and hang downwards. 3 

Both theſe ſorts are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhquld be ſown in the place 
where the plants are to remain; for as 
they ſhoot their roots very deep into 
the earth, ſo it is very difficult to tranſ- 
plant them with any ſafety, eſpecially 
after they have remained any conſider- 
able time in the ſeed-bed. The plants 
of the firſt ſort ſhould be left about 
fix feet aſunder, that there may be room 
to dig the ground between them every 
ſpring, which is all the culture they re- 
quire, except the keeping them clean 
from weeds, 

BasTArRD MUSTARD, Ne 


There are eight ſpecies of this plant, but 


being moſtly natives of warm countries 
they will not thrive in England without 
artificial heat. 'They ſhould therefore 


be raiſed upon a good hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and when they are fit to be ta- 
ken up they ſhould be planted in ſepa- 
rate pots, and plunged into a freſh hot« 
bed, and ſhaded till they have taken 
As ſoon as they are fit they may 

be 


root. 
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be removed into an airy glaſs-caſe, where 
they will flower and ripen their ſeeds. 
BasTArD MiTHrIDATE Mus. 
TARD, [ Thlaſpi] This grows naturally 
among the corn in divers part of Eng- 
land, and alſo on the fides ef dry banks; 
it is a biennial plant, which periſhes 


ſoon after it has ripened its ſeeds. 


The ſeeds (which are ſubſtituted for 


thoſe of Treacle-Muftard in the celebra- 


ted medicine called Venice Treacle) 
may be ſown thin upon beds of light 
ground, in the ſame way, and managed 
like onions, carrots, &c. 

BasTArD Tower MusTARD,[ A- 


rabis] Of which there are ſeveral ſpe- 


cies, all hardy plants, but they make 
no great ſhew, ſo are not much culti- 
vated but for the ſake of variety. Their 
cultivation is extremely eaſy by ſowing 
the ſeed upon a good border; and as 
ſoon as the plants are fit, they may be 
removed to where they are to remain. 

BasTArD OrriNne, [| Andrachne] 
This is a low trailing plant, found wild 
in Italy and the Archipelago ; but ha- 
ving no great beauty is ſeldom culti- 
vated except in botanic gardens. 

If the ſeeds are ſown in common 


earth in autumn, the plants will appear 


in the following ſpring, and produce 
flowers and ſeeds. It ſhould be plan- 
ted in pots and ſheltered from the froſt 


in winter, and ſhould have a light dry 


ſoil and a w ſituation ; but it ſel- 
dom continues longer than two or three 


2 year 85 


BasTarD PARSLEY, [Caucalis] 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant 


. preſerved in bot anic gardens; but being 


of little uſe or beauty, it will not be ne- 
ceſſary to ſay any thing farther than - 
that the beſt time to ſow the ſeed is in 
autumn, ſoon after it is ripe. 

BasTARD STONE PARSLEY, [Si- 
fon] We have four ſpecjes of this plant, 
to propagate which, nothing farther is 
neceſſary than to ſow their ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe in a moiſt ſhady ſpot 
of ground. 

Baſtard Stone Parſley, the ſeeds of 
which are the common Amomum of 
the ſhops, grows on the ſides of ditches 
and moiſt ſhady banks in many parts of 
England; it is a biennial plant, which 
perſſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, 
The ſeeds have a warm aromatic taſte, 
but conſiderably different from the true 
Amomum, and much weaker. They 
have been recommended as a carmina- 


| borders. 
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tive, aperient, diuretic, and emmena- 
gogue; but they are at preſent little re- 
garded in practice. It is very remark- 
able that the tincture drawn from them 
with pure ſpirit is of a beautiful green 
colour. 


BAST ARD RHAMNUS., See Sza- 
BucCKTHORN. 
BAST AUD Rocxzr, | Roſeda] 


There are eight ſpecies of'the Roleda ; 
fix of which having little uſe or beauty 
are ſeldom cultivated but for variety, 
and requiring no other cultivation than 
to ſow the ſeeds in autumn, and to 
keep the plants clean from weeds in 
the ſpring, it is unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing more about them. | 
That which is commonly called 


Sweet-Rofeda, or Mignonette d' Egypt, 
"ſhould have its ſeeds ſown on a mode- 


rate hot-bed in Match, from which 


the plants ſhould be removed to another 


moderate hot-bed to bring them for- 
ward, and ſhould have a large ſhare of 


- air in warm weather, or they will draw 


up weak ; about the latter end of May 
they may be planted in pots or warm 
It ſhould be obſerved that 
when the ſeed - veſſels begin to ſwell, 
the plants are frequently infeſted with 
green caterpillars, which, if not deftroy- 
ed, will eat off all the ſeed veſſels. 

If the ſeeds are ſoun on a bed of 
light earth in April, the t will be 
larger (if they remain without being 
tranſplanted) than thoſe raiſed on the 
hot-bed, but they will not flower ſo 
early, The plants may be preſerved 


through the winter in a green-houſe, 


where they will continue flowering 
moſt part of the year; but they are 
not ſo vigorous the ſecond year as they 
are the firſt, | 

The other ſort of Baſtard Rocket is 
called Weld or Dyer's Weed. See 
WELD. 

BASTARD SAFFRON, See Sar 
FLOWER. = 

BASTARD, or WII D SNA. See 
CAsSIA. 8 

BAsTARD, or FALSE SENSITIVE 
PiaxT, [ Aeſchynomese] There are 
three ſpecies, which are all natives of 
warm countries, | 
They are rarely kept but in botanic 
gardens, having little uſe or beauty, 
and beſides they require a good ſtove te 
preſerve them in England, - _- 

BASUS. Perbaſum telnetum ca 
to take toll by ſtrike, not by ——> 
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BAT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
amphibious animal, partaking partly of 
the mouſe and partly of the bird kind; 
It is bred in moſt of the Afian and Eu- 
ropean regions, and frequent in England 
in ſummer time, feeding upon gnats, 
Hies, fleſh, candles, &c. It is naked 
of feathers, its wings whole or webbed 
together, after the manner of web- 
footed water-fowl. It flies abroad 
chiefly in the morning and evening, 
.their viſory ſpitits being then moſt thin 
© andlucid; their voice is loud and ſhrill, 
they breed in holes, have two young 
ones at a time, and have two teats. 
 BATABLE GROUND, This was 
Iand lying between England and Scot- 
land, heretofore in queſtion, when diſ- 
. ein kingdoms, to which it belonged. 
It is as much as if you ſhould ſay liti- 
gious ground. 

BATCHELOR's BUTTONS. See 
BacxtLor's BuTTONS. 

BATE, a term uſed in falconry, 
when ahawkfluttereth with her wings, 
from pearch to fiſt, as it were ſtriving 
do get away. | 

BAT-FOWLING, is a way to take 
birds in the night-time that rooſt on 
perches, or in trees, or hedge-rows, and 
is performed thus: Being arrived at 
the place here the ſport is expected, 
fome ſtraw or torches are to be lighted, 
and the buſhes or hedges beaten, and 
the birds will preſently fly towards the 
flames, where they may be taken with 

nets or the ends of poles, or beat down 


with buſhes made with boughs at the 


end of poles, or by carrying large boughs 
lined with bird-lime to entangle them. 
The uſual time for putting this ſport 
in practice is when the night is extreme 
dark, and with great filence till the 
lights are burning, at which they are 
amazed, and being every way elſe very 
dark, flythe flames. 

BATH, [Balneuwm] A ſufficient 
quantity of water collected in ſome con- 
venient receptacle, for people to waih 
in, either for health or pleaſure. 


Baths are diſtinguiſhed into natural 


and aritficial, and natural again into 
-hot and cold. 

Hot BaTxs, called by the antients, 
therme, owe their origin partly to the 
admixture of | ſulphureous particles, 


. while the water is paſſing through its 


ſuhrerraneous canals, and partly to the 
.»fumes and vapours exhaling through 
the pores of the earth, where ſulphur 
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is either pure or impure, as in coals, 
ambre, iron, nitre, &c. The chief hot 


baths in our country are thoſe at Bath, 


in Somerſetſhire; and thoſe at Buxton 
and Matlock, in Derbyſhire, | 
In the city of Bath are four public, 


and one ſet of private Baths, the for- 


mer belong to the Corporation, and. 
are called the King's, Queen's, Hot, 
and Croſs Baths; the latter were built 
by the late Duke of Kingſton, and ate 
called by his name. 'The King's Bath 


is ſupplied by feveral hot ſprings which 


riſe in it, the Queen's has no ſprings of 


its own, but communicates by an arch 
with the King's; the Hot and Crofs 


Baths have ſprings of their own, and 
riſe at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
King's,-The heat of the waters ac- 
cording to ſome late experiments, as 


'drank at the ſeveral pumps, is nearly 


as follows: a 


King's Bath, 116 2 

Hot Bath 117 1 Farenheit's 
Croſs Bath, 112 | thermometer 
Duke of K ingſton's, 107 


When uſed as Baths their heat is about 


fix degrees leſs, 

Theſe waters are impregnated with 
ſulphur, common ſalt, and ſelenites, 
iron, and a ſubtle volatile acrial ſub- 
ſtance, which philoſophers have diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of fixible air. 

The Bath waters may be conſidered 
in a medical view 5 lights, viz. 
as taken inwardly , af with reſpect to 
their external application. Many caſes 
are adapted to both of theſe ; but ſome 
are more peculiarly ſuited to one of 
them only. | 

Inwardly taken they are of ſervice 
in the gout, in bringing the paroxyſms 
to a happy criſis, and fixing them in 
the extremities; in the decline of a 
fit of the gout, bathing in theſe waters 
has been found very ſerviceable z—in 
palſy, bowel and ſtomach diſorders, le- 
proſy, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, jaundice, 
bilious diforders, gravel, obſtinate chro- 
nic diſeaſes, &c. &c. they are very effi- 
cacious. 

Of the three hot European waters of 
note, viz. Aix-la-Chapelle, Bourbon, 
and Bath, the firſt abounds more emi- 
nently in ſulphur, which makes its 
heat, nauſeouſneſs, and purgative fa- 
culty ſo great, that few ſtomaens can 
bear its heat and nauſeouſneſs, and 
fewer weak conſtitutions the violence 
of its purging. ' .. . | 

purging The 
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The Bourbon are of a middle nature, 
between the Alix -la-Chapelle and the 
Bath waters; being leſs hot, naliſeous, 
and purgative, than thoſe of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; but more fo than the Bath 
waters. The Bath waters partake leſs 
of the ſulphur, and more of the ſteel, 
than thoſe two, and of conſequence by 
far the moſt pleaſant and moſt effectual. 

Cold Ba rus were, by the antients, 
held in the greateſt eſteem : and tho” 
they were long baniſhed aut of medi- 
cine, the preſent age can baaſt of abun- 
dance of nable cures perfarmed by them, 
and ſuch as were long attempted in 
vain by the moſt powerful medicine. 
The cold bath is ſerviceable in moſt 

chronic diſorders ; it always acts the 
part of a diuretic, and will do more, 
eſpecially plunging over head in ſea wa» 
ter, in the cure of melancholy, mad- 
neſs, and particularly that occaſioned 
by the bite of a mad dog, than any 
other medicine, There is nothing of 
greater uſe in the cure of frigidity, when 
occafioned by exceſs of venery, than 
the cold bath, It contributes much 
to the cure of a gonorrhea, and fluor 
albus; and is ſucceſaful in a palſy. 
Artificial Baus are various, accor- 
ding to the various occaſions : as aque- 
ous-baths, vaporous-baths, dry-baths, 
&c. Aqueous-baths are made from 
common plants, and other emollient, 
reſolvent, and gervine ſubſtances z con- 
fiſting ſometimes of milk and emolli- 
ent herbs, with roſe-water, c. When 
the deſign is to humectate, or when it 
is only to cleanſe, it conſiſts of bran 
and water alone; and when it is for 
an exceſſive pain of tumour, &c. in theſe 
caſes it conſiſts of a decoction of roots, 
plants, and ſome ſpirit of wine. 

In vapaur-baths, the deſign of which 
is to promote a perſpiration, the ſteam 
or fume of ſome decoction is received 
upon ſome part of the body far. that 
purpoſe. In theſe baths, thete is no 
part of the patient's body plunged into 
the decoction, only thoſe parts which re- 
quire it are properly diſpoſed to receive 
the ſteams of ſome proper fomentation. 
Of this kind are the bagnios, where per- 
ſons are made to ſweat by the heat of 

'a room, and pouring on of hot water. 

Vapour-baths are of ſingular ſervice 
in cold diſtempers, anaſarcas, &dema- 
tous tumours, paralytic caſes, ſwell - 

ings of the teſticles, &c, 
- Dry-baths are made of aſhes, ſalt, 
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ſand, ſhreds of leather, &c. This bath 


is ſucceſsful in provoking ſweat in 'a 
plentiful manner, the patient bei 
placed conveniently for the 5 — 
the fumes : it is found uſeful in remo- 
ving old obſtinate pains, and is very ei- 
fectual in venereal complaints. 

BaT#, among chemiſts, ſignifies a 
veſſel with ſome matter, as ſand, wa» 
Ter, or the like, in which another is 
placed that requires a more gentle heat 
than the naked fire. Thus balnaum 
arenoſum, called alſo Balneum fc 
and go heat, is when the ” 
placed in fand, in aſhes, or filings of 
ſteel, Balneum maria; or mariz, is 
when the veſſel containing the ingre · 
dients to be diſtilled, &c. is put into a 
veſſel of water, which is made to boil; 
ſo that no greater heat than that of 
boiling water can be communicated to 
the ſubſtance to be treated. And bat- 
neum bo cre or waporarium, is when 
two veſſels are diſpajed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the vapour raiſed from the 
water contained in the lower, heats 
the matter cantained in the upper. 
Barn, in Hebrew antiquity, a mea- 
ſure of capacity, containing the tenth 

art of an omer, or ſeven gallons and 
our pints, as a meaſure for things li- 
quid : or three pecks and three pints, 
as a meaſure for things dry, 

Ba TH, in architecture, ſuperb build- 
8 far the ſake of bathing. 

neſe buildings, among the antients, 
were moſt pompous and magnificent ; 
ſuch were thoſe of Titus, Paulus Emi- 
lius, and Dioclefian, whoſe ruins ae 
ſtill remaining. | 

BATHING, the waſhing, ſoaking, 
ſuppling, refreſhing, moittening, &c. 
the body or any part thereof, in water, 
liquor, &c. for pleaſure, or health, 

Tho' bathing- hath been uſed with 
advantage in moſt caſes, yet there is 
ſcarce any, but, in ſome circumſtances, 
it would be prejudicial; ſo that to 
apply it with the greateſt advantage, 
it Will be neceſſary to enquire what al- 
terations are made by it in a human 
body. It is well known that heat re- 
laxes, and that cold, on the contrary, 
contracts and braces the bodies it is 
applied to: the effects of cold bath» 
ing is attributed not only to its chill- 
neſs, and conſtringing power, but in 
ſome meaſute to the weight of the wa- 
ter. For ſuppoſe a perſon immerged 
two feet, and the area of his ſkin fif- 

; deen 
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Afteen feet, he ſuſtains a weight of 
water, added to that of the air, equal 


to 22801b troy. Beſides, the water in 


bathing enters the body, mixes with 
the blood, and dilutes all the juices. 


_--BATTLE-ROYAL;; a term in 


cock-fighting, which implies a fight 


between either three, or frve, or ſeven 


cocks all together, he that ſtands long- 
eſt gets the day. | 


BATTATA, Potatoes, which ſee. 


BAVINS. Faggots made with the 
bruſh at length. 

BAUM or N a plant 
very common in the Englith gardens. 
It is raiſed either from ſeeds, or propa- 
gated by flips from its roots, which are 

xerennial, though its ſtalks are annual. 


he ſeeds ſhould be ſowed in the ſpring; ' 
but the flips planted in October, that 


may have time to get ſtrength be- 
fore the froſts come on. The roots. 
alſo of this plant may. be parted into 
ſmall pieces, with three or four buds 
to each. Theſe / ſhould be planted about 


two feet aſunder in beds of common 


en earth, where they will ſoon 

ſo as to meet each other. The 

only culture they require is to water 
them till they have taken root, to keep 
the plants clean from weeds, and to cut 


off the dry ſtalks in autumn; ſtitring 

the ground between the roots. | 

Baum, when in perfection, has a 

X pron fmell, fomewhat of the lemon 
n 


ind; and a moderately aromatic ſub- 
acrid taſte, The young ſhoots have 
the ſtrongeſt flavour: the flowers, the 
herb itfelf when old, or produced in 
very moiſt rich ſoils or rainy ſeaſons, 
are much weaker both in ſmell and 
taſte. Balm is -appropriated by the 


writers on the materia medica, to the 


head, ſtomach, and uterus; and in all 


diſorders of theſe parts is ſuppoſed to 
do extraordinary ſervice. So high an 
opinion have ſome of the chemiſts en- 


tertained of baum, that they have ex- 
to find in it a medicine which 


| ſhould prolong life beyond the uſual 
period. The preſent practice howe- 


ver Holds it in no great eſteem, and 


. ranks it (where it deſerves to be) a- 
mong the weaker aromatics: in diſtil- 


lation, it yields an elegant eſſential oil, 


but in exceeding ſmall quantities; the 
remaining decoction taſtes ronghiſh, 


Strong infuſions of the herb, drank as 
tea, and continued for ſome time, have 


done ſervice in a weak lax ſtate of the 
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viſcera : theſe liquors, lightly acidula- 
ted with juice of lemons, turn of a 
fine reddiſh colour, and prove an uſe- 
ful, and to many a very grateful drink, 
in dry parching fevers. | 
Moldavian Baum, See Moldavian 
BAL M under the article BALM. - 
Molucca Ba ux, | Moluccella] There 
are two ſpecies, the ſmooth, & prickly. 
© The firſt grows naturally in Syria, 
and has, to ſome people, a very plea- 
ſing ſmell, though to others it is very 
diſagreeable. The other ſort is a na- 
tive of the Molucca iſlands ; hence its 
name. They are both ' annuals, but 
being natives of warm countries they 
will not perfect their feeds here if ſown 
in the ſpring. The beſt way therefore 
is to raiſe the plants in autumn, and 
then put them in pots and give them 
the benefit of a hot-bed frame in win- 
ter, but where they may have free air 
in mild weather : they may be tranſ- 
planted into warm borders in the ſpring 
where they are to remain, and by this 
means good ſeed may be expeted. + 
BAUNE DE CoMMANDEUR, ¶ Com- 
mander's Balſam. | 
Take of dry Peruyian balſam, one 
| ounce 3 
Storax in the tear, two ounces 3 
Benjamin, three ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, 
Myrrh, 
Olibanum, 
Angelica roots, 
St. John's wort flowers, each half 
an ounce; 
Spirit of wine, two pounds eight 
ounces by weight. 
Let them ſtand together in the 
- fun during the dog-days, in a 
glaſs veſſel, cloſely ſtopt ; and 
afterwards ftrain out the bal- 
fam thro” a linen cloth. 
This balfam has been inferted, with 
little variation, in, fome foreign phar- 


macopœlas, and likewiſe kept a ſecret 


in private hands, under the titles of 


Balſamum -Perficum, balſam of Berne, 


Wade's balſam, Friar's balſam, Jeſuits 
drops, &c. The form above is taken 


from the original receipt, publiſhed by | 
ed, 


Pomet. It ſtands greatly recommend 


externally, for] cleanſing and healing 
wounds, and ulcers even of the can- 


cerous kind, for diſcuſſing cold tu- 


mours, allaying gouty, rheumatie, and 
other cold pains and aches; and like. _ 
wiſe - internally, for warming and 
ſtrengthening 
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ſtrengthening the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, expelling flatulencies, and relie- 
ving cholicky complaints, Outwardly, 
it is applied cold on the part with a 


feather; inwardly, a few drops are 


taken at a time, in wine or any other 
convenient vehicle. | 

BAY. Ia hunting, when the deeris 
hard run, and turns his face againſt 
the dogs, and keeps them off with his 
horns, he is ſaid to ſtand at bay. 

Bay, a part of the barn on the fide 
of the floor deſtined for the laying corn 
in the (traw ready for threſhing, 

Bay, among ſeamen, an opening into 
the land where the water is encloſed all 
round except at the entrance. 

BA, a bank or dam to pen water. 

Bay, among horſemen, ſignifies a 


colour inclining to a cheſnut, and this 


colour is various, either a ligbe bay or 
dar bay, and we have alſo dappled = ; 
- all bay horſes have black tails & manes, 
Bax, [Laurus] a well-known tree, 
of which there ars ſeveral ſpecies, as, 
1ſ, the common broad-leaved bay; 2d, 
the common bay with waved leaves; 


d. the narrow-leaved bay; 4th, the 


ndian bay; 5th, the Carolina bay 
with pointed leaves and blue berries 
upon long red footſtalks; 6th, the A- 
merican Benjamin tree; 7th, the Saſ- 
ſafras; Sth, the Campbire tree. 

The firſt five ſorts may be all propaga- 
ted by layers or ſeeds, which latter is b 
much the better method. The be 
way is to ſow the berries in pots, and 
plunge them into a moderate hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants much 
ſooner than if they were ſown in the 
full ground, ſo they will have a longer 
time to get ſtrength before winter; but 
the plants muſt not be forced with 
heat, therefore they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open air the beginning of 
June, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved, where they may remain till 
autumn; then the pots ſhould be pla- 
ced under a common frame, that the 

ants may be protected from hard 
roſt, but in mild weather may enjoy 
the free air; for while the plants are 
ſo young, they are in danger of ſuffer- 
ing in hard froſt, even the common 
ſort - of bay. The ſpring following, 
thoſe plants which will not live in the 
open air, ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into ſeparate pots; but the common 
fort may be planted in nurſery-beds fix 
* u each way, where they 
Vor. 4» 
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may grow two years, by which time 
they will de fit to plant where they are 
deſigned to grow. The other forts 
which require protection, ſhould be 
planted in pots, and placed in a ſhel- 
tered lituation till autumn, When they 


| ſhould be placed in the green-houſe. 


The common bay, will make a va- 
riety in all ever-green plantations, and 
as it will grow under, the ſhade of other 
trees, where they ate not too cloſe, 
ſo it is very proper to plant in the 
borders of woods, where it will have a 
good effect in winter. f 

The fixth ſort grows na y in 
North America, where it riſes to the 
height of eight or ten feet, dividing 
into .many branches, garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſmooth on 
their upper ſurface, but with many 
tranſverſe veins on their under fide; 
theſe leaves fall off in the autumn, like 
other deciduous trees. 

The Saſſafras- tree is alſo. very com- 
mon in moſt parts of North America, 
where it ſpreads greatly by its creeping 
roots, ſo as to fill the ground with 
ſuckers wherever they are permitted to 
grow. In America it is only a ſhrub, 
ſeldom riſing more than eight or ten 
feet high; the branches are garniſhed 
with leaves of different ſhapes and ſizes, 
ſome of them are oval and entire, 
about four inches long and three broad; 
others are deeply divided into three 
lobes; theſe are fix inches long, and 
as much in breadth from the extremi- 
ty of the two outſide lobes; they are. 
placed alternately upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks, and are of a lucid green; 
the flowers appear in the ſpring juſt 
below the leaves, upon ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining three or four 
ſmall yellow flowers, which have five 
oval concave petals, and eight ſtamina 
in the male flowers, which are upon 
different plants from the female; theſe 
have an oval germen, that afterwards 
becomes an oval berry, which when 
ripe is blue. | | * 

The Camphire - tree grows naturally 
in Japan, and in ſeveral parts of India, 
where it riſes to a tree of middling 
ature, dividing into many ſmall bran- 
ches, - garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſha 
leaves, ſmooth on their ypper ſide, ha- 
ving three longitudinal veins, which 
unite above the baſe; if theſe are brui- 
ſed, they emit a ſtrong adour of cam» 
phire, as alſo the branches when broken. 

| * . Theſe 
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Theſe have male and female flowers 
on different trees; the male has been 
known to flower plentifully in Eng- 


land; the flowers indeed were ſmall, 
and compoſed of ſive concave yellow 


petals, very like thoſe of the Saſſafras- 


tree, Which were produced by threes 
or fours upon each faotſtall in like 
manner. 

The Saſſafras- tree is commonly pro- 
pagated by the berries, which are 
brought from America; but theſe ber- 
ries generally lie in the ground a whole 


year, and ſometimes two or three years 


before they grow, when they are ſown 
in the ſpring; therefore the ſuteſt me- 
thod of obtaining the plants will be, 
to get the berries put into a tub of 
earth ſoon after they are ripe, and ſent 
over in the earth; and as foon as they 
arrive, to ſow the berries on a bed of 


light ground, putting them two inches 


in the earth; and if the ſpring ſhould 


prove dry, 'the bed muſt be frequently 
watered, and ſhaded from the great 
heat of the ſun in che middle of the 
day. With this management many of 


the plants will come up the firſt 
ſeaſon; but as a great many of the 


berries will lie in the ground till the 


next ſpring, fo the bed ſhould not be 
diſturbed, but wait until the ſeaſon 


after, to fee what will come up: the 
firſt winter after the plants come up, 
they ſhould be protected from the froſt, 
eſpecially in the autumn; for the firſt 
early froft at that ſeaſon is apt to pinch 
the ſhoots of theſe plants, which are 


tender and full of ſap, and do them 
more injury than the ſevere froſt of 


the winter; for when the extreme part 
of the ſhoots are killed, it generally 
affects the whole plant. 

When the plants have grown a year 
in the ſeed-bed, they may be tranſ- 
planted into a nurſery, where they may 
ſand one or two years to get ſtrength, 
and may then 'be tranſplanted into-the 
places where they are to remain for 
good. 


There have been ſome of che plants 


propagated by layers, but thefe are 
commonly two, and ſometimes three 
vears before they put out roots; and 


if they are not duly watered in dry 


weather, they rarely take root; ſo that 
it is uncertain whether one in three of 
theſe layers do ſucceed, which makes 
theſe plants very ſcarce in England at 
preſent. 
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The Benjamin-tree, as it is falſly 
called, may be prop — in the ſame 
manner as the Saſſafras, by ſowing of 
the berries; theſe — lie long in 
the ground, ſo that unleſs they are 
brought over in earth, in the ſame way 
as before directed, they often fail, or 
at leaſt remain long in the ground; 


but this ſhrub is now very frequently 


propagated by layers in England, 
which put out roots pretty freely, 
when the young ſhoots: are choſen to 
make layers. 

The Camphire-tree is very near kia | 
to the Cinnamoen-tree, from which 
it differs in the "leaves, thoſe of the 
cinnamon-tree having three ribs run- 
ning longitudinally from the foot-ftalk 
to the point, which are remarkably 
large: whereas the ribs of the leaves 
of this tree are ſmall, and extend to- 
wards the ſides, and unite before they 
meet the footftalks; the leaves have a 
ſmooth ſhining ſurface; they have male 
and female flowers in different trees, 
ſo that there is a neceffity for both 
ſexes to ſtand near each other, in order 


to have good ſeeds. 


In Europe this tree is projuigated by 
layers, which are' two years, and ſome- 
times longer, before they take root, ſo 
that the plants are very ſcaree; and as 
all thoſe which I have ſeen flower are 
male trees, ſo there can be no hopes of 
procuring ſeeds from them here; but 
if che berries of this, and alſo of the 
cinnamon - tree, were procured from 
the places of their growth, und plant- 
ed in tubs of earth, as hath been di- 
rected for the Saſſa fras · tree, there may 
be a number of theſe plants produced 
in England: and if they were ſent to 
the Britiſh colonies in America, they 
might be there eultivated, ſo as to be- 
come a public advantage; eſpecially 
the cinnamon-tree,” which will grow 
as+well in ſome of our iflands in the 
Weſt. Indies, as it doth jn the native 
places of its growth; and in a few 
years the trees might be had in plenty, 
for they propagate eaſily by the berries. 
The Portugueze brought ſome of the 
cinngmon-trees from the Eaft-Indies, 
and planted them on the iNand of Prin- 
ces, on the coaſt of Africa, where they 
now abound, having fpread over a great 
part of the iſland; there is alſo one of 
the trees growing at the Madeiras, and 
we are credibly informed thers are ert 
trees in the Brazils, 

The 
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. The Camphire-tree does not require 
any artificial heat in winter, ſo that if 
they are placed in a dry green-houſe, 
they will thrive. very well. During the 
winter ſeaſon they muſt be ſparingly 
watered, and in the ſummer they ſhould 

placed in a warm fituation, where 
they may be defended from ſtrong 
winds, and not too much expoſed to 
10 a rays. of pw de and 5 

is ſeaſon, muſt be. frequentli 
mar en N * g 

ey may be propagated by cu 

which Kult be late 575 = 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, cover- 
ng them cloſe with a hand-glaſs, and 
ſhading them in the heat of the day. 

BAY of Alexandriaz, [Ruſcus.] See 
Butcher's Broom. p ; 

BAY ARD, a bay horſe, 
— BDELLIUM, [ Bdellium] a concrete 
reſinous juice, brought from Arabia and 


the Eaſt-Indies; it is recommended in- 


ternally as à ſudoriſic, diuretic, and 
vterine; and in external applications 
or maturating ſwellings, &c. but is 
little regarded in the preſent practice. 
BEAD-TREE, [ Azederach Melia.] 


This is a kind of Sycamore or wild Aſh 4 


the flowers conſiſt of five leaves whic 
ſpread like a roſe. The fruit is round - 
iſh and fleſhy, containing a hard, fur- 
rowed nut, divided into five cells, each 
. 2 one oblong broad iſt ſeed. 
e outhde pulp of, the fruit in ſome 
countries is eaten, but the nuts are by 
religious perſons in popiſh countries 
bored through and ftrung as beads, 1 
is a native of Syria, but flouriſhes wal 
in Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 
BEAGLE, a kind of hunting dog; 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; 
the ſouthern beagle, which is flow of 
foot, the northern fleet beagle, and the 
ſmall beagle. 
BEAM, is the Jargeſt piece of wood 
in a, building, which lies acroſs, into 
which the principal rafters are framed, 
No building has leſs than two of 
theſe beams, one at each end; 
irders of the upper floor are framed 
into them, as alſo the teazle tenons 
of the poſts, if the building be of 
timber. 2 | 
The proportion of the beams in and 
near London has been fixed by ſtatute 
as follows: A beam fifteen feet long, 
muſt be ſeven inches by five; ſixteen 
feet long muſt be eight by fix; and 
ſevenrech feet, ten inches by lax. 


- 
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BAN of a, Plough, the largeſt | ee 
of den i a plou , to the 194 the 

rts of the plough tail are Who's 
os tag hoe of ſervice. 
See Stnvict. _ 


BEAN, [Fabi:}, The bean was well 


known to, and much eſteemed by the 


antients ; but Mr. Ray obſerves, it is 
diſputed amongſt the botaniſts, wh 

ther their bean was,the ſame which is 
now uſually ſowed with us; fince it 

very certain, from many places both of 
Theophraſftus and Dioſcorides, that the 
bean of the antients was ſmall and 
round. | 

Yet,' as he obſerves on the oth 
fide, it ſeems incredible, that a pulſe G 
common, and of ſuch daily uſe, ſhould 
be utterly diſuſed, or change its name, 
and haye another ſubſtituted ia 'its 
Fre without any one taking notice 

it. 

But if a conjecture may be allowed 
in this caſe, the bean of the antients, 
as deſcribed by. Mr. Ray to be ſmall 
and round, and which was former 
ſo much eaten, ſeems more like a 44 
is now called the mazagan bean, after 
mentioned, than that we moſt com- 
monly ſow. And as to the uſe of it 
being loſt, or the name being changed 
without any. partieulat notice taken o 
it, ſo many things of that kind have 
happened, in the ſucceſſion. of ages, 
that it cannot occalion much wonder. 


The ſorts of beans are prigcipally 


two: the common field, or horſe beans z 
and the great garden'beans of yarious 
ſorts and colours, for the moſt part 
white, but ſometithes —__ 


: F* 


— 


The bean has a;papilionaceous flo - 


er, which is followed by a long pod, 
filled with large ſeeds, the ſtalks are 
firm and hollow, —4 the leaves gr 
"hk and are faſtened to a 

7 


.. The common farmers ſeldem ſow 


any but the ſmall or horſe beans in the 


open fields: but as many of tho 
called garden beans are now much 


cultivated in the fields, » wel neat 
er placrny 


London, as in ſeveral 
and are equally capable of being ma- 
naged after that mannef, and that wi 


greater advantage to the owner, the one 


as well as the other deſerves a place in 
ſuch a general undertaking 
for the farmer's intereſt, whoſe advan- 


tage ought to be particularly regarded 


in every point. 
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as this,” 
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It was very common to plant Liſbon 
'br Portugal beans very early under 
Walls, that they might have the benefit 
of the ſun ; but thoſe fituations are fre- 
quently fatal, and therefore moſt garden- 
ers now rather chuſe to ſet them againſt 
' hedges, or reed hedges run along the 
garden for that purpoſe. And yet with 
the greateſt care, and the defired fuc- 
ceſs, they will only be found about a 
week or ten days earlier than thoſe ſet 
in the ſpring, and are not to be eſteemed 
of the beſt kind. | 5 

The ſmall Spaniſh bean comes in 
quickly after the Liſbon bean, and is 
Iweeter, and will.conſequently be pre- 
ferred to the other. 

The broad Spaniſh bean is a good 
bearer, and coming in before the com- 
mon lorts, is valuable upon that ac- 

count. | 9 
The Sandwich bean ſucceeds ſoon af - 
ter the Spaniſh, and is almoſt as big as 
the Windſor; is a plentiful bearer, and 
a hardy bean; and conſequently may be 
ſown much ſooner by a mont. 
The Toker bean is a great bearer, 
and comes in about the ſame time with 
the Windſor, | | wy” 
The Bloſſom beans, black and white, 
are very green when boiled, and very 
ſweet ; but the ſeed is ſubject to dege- 
nerate, 
The Windfor bean is undoubtedly the 
beſt of all for the table; and, when 
gathered young, is the ſweeteſt and 
beſt taſted of all; and when they have 
room and a good ſoil, they are plentiful 
bearers, and very large. | 

Theſe are ſeldom planted till Chriſt- 
mas, becauſe they bear not the froſts 
ſo well as ſome of the others, ſo they 
generally come in June and July in 
abundance. | | 
The Mazagan bean is eſteemed the 
firſt and beſt ſort of early beans now 
known. The ſeeds are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of Horſe beans; and, conſe- 
quently, ſeem more agreeable to the ſort 
mentioned by the. ancients. | 

If theſe are ſown in October under a 
warm hedge, pale, and ſo on, andearthed 
up as they riſe, they will be ready in 
May, and bear plentifully. 2 
_ Theſe ſeeds were brought from the 
coaſts of Africa by the Portugueſe, and 
from them'to us, and brought hither 
as wanted. When the ſeed is ſaved 
here they grow larger, but ripen not ſo 
ſoon, N . 
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Beans when about two inches high 
ſhould be carefully earthed up, and ſo 
as they riſe two or three times; and in 
very ſevere weather, ſhould be covered 
with fern, peaſe-haulm,. or ſome light 
covering, but to be taken off in mild 
weather. WET? ks 
© Theſe plantings of beans may be re- 
2ated once in three weeks, and the 
leſs care is neceſſary as they come later, 
and the leſs ſeed.” The ſetting them at 
the greater diſtance will do as they are 
ſet later. The Windſor beans may be 
ſet in rows at a yard diſtance, and at 
three inches in the rows, or rather far- 
ther off. 
The after crops ſhould be planted at 
about a fortnight diſtance after each 
other, from February to the middle of 
May, kept clear from weeds, and tis 
well to keep earthing them up; and 
when they are in bloſſom to cut off 
the tops of all, which will help to in- 
creaſe the pods, and alſo to deſtroy 
thoſe flies, ſo pernicious to them: the 
later the beans are ſown, the moiſter 
ground they require; and it is proper 
to take off the ſuckers, when the beans 
are about a foot high. 
There may be ſaid to be four ways of 
ſowing, ot planting of beans. 
The old way of ſowing them in the 
field was gcnerally to plow the ground, 
and let it lie ſometime; then to ſow 
them in the broad-caft way, and har- 
row them in, which was ſeldom found to 
anſwer well; the ſeed being too much 
expoſed to be eaten by fowls, or burnt 
up in ſummer by heat, for want of a 
proper depth of earth. | | 
But of late they have generally 
ſowed the beans under furrow, by plow- 
ing them in with as thin a caſt as 
po idle; and, in very Riff lands, they 
arrow the ground after,a ſhower, when 
the beans begin to peep, which helps 
to break the clods, and let out the 
tops. But great care ſhould be taken 
not to plough too deep, for fear of bu- 
rying the ſeed; and to lay the turf flat, 
not edge-ways, that the beans may be 
covered wich mould; ſince if they lie 
hollow, they will be ſubject to grow 
mouldy and decay. f 
The ſecond way is by the drill plough, 
of which ſort of huſbandry the beans 
are ſomewhat capable; though a very 
Riff ſoil, and the make of the bean, 
does not ſuit it well, 
The third method is the ſetting the 
beans 
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beans by hand, in rows, in holes, at 
about three inches diſtance, when the 
ground is properly prepared, which the 


women wilt: do in. many places for fly 
three-pence the peck. This is a very 


moderate expence; and will be ſaved 
in the ſeed beans uſed this way, in 
compariſon of What are uſed in the 
common method of bung. 

The fourth way is by ſowing them 
in drills made by the band-hoe, or by 
the common plough, which method 'is 
uſed by gardeners, who ous yor 
expert at the hand-hoe) will Jiſpatc 
a great deal in a ſhort time, and plant 
the rows at any deſired diſtances, either 
to have the interſtices left open for 
other vegetables to grow betwixt them, 
or for the beans to ſpread, as for the 
hoeing them after by the hand or Dutch 
hoe, or by the late contrivance of run. 
ning a ſmall plough, betwixt the rows; 
or, laftly, for letting ſheep into the 
beans in the fields to eat the weeds, 
which they will do at proper times 
without prejudicing the beans. 

This method of ſowing or planting 
the beins, ſeems to have every advan- 
tage thot can be obtained both in reſpect 
of the depth and diſtance they are to be 
placed at; and alſo in regard to their 
being incloſed by mellow ſoil, into which 
they may freely ſtrike every way. 

e uſual quantity of ſeed for an 
acre is about three buſhels in the com- 
mon way, which is now found more 
than neceflary ; fince experience ſhews, 
that when they have more room, they 
bear much better both on _— of 
their having opportunity to ſpread in 
a free PR and more ſun to refreſh 
them. * 

It may not be amiſs to remind the 
farmer to take care frequently to chan 
his ſeed, which is very neceſſary to be 
done ſometimes, in all ſorts of beans; 
and not to ſow beans in the ſame ground 
ſoon. The beſt method of changing is, 
by bringing ſeed from Riff land to that 
which is lighter, and from the lighter 
to the ſtiffer. 

The ſeaſon uſual for the ſowing of 
field beans is, from the middle of Fe- 
bruary to the end of March: The 
ſtrongeſt and the wet land ſhould be 
ſown the lateſt, and the other ſorts 

. proportionably ſooner : ſome regard is 
.viſo to be had to the weather. 

A ftrong moiſt ſoil ſuits the bean 

the beſt, and it proſpers better in an 
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open expoſure than when <onfined in 
ſmall incloſures; where it is moſt 
ſubjef to blights, and the pernicious 


As to the preparing the ground for 
beans, there are two things to be con- 
fidered : When the ground is only juſt 
broke up for them; and when accord- 
ing to the courſe of tillage, it is to be 
prepared for, and ſet or ſowed with 
* e e 
In che firſt caſe the ground is . 
ſed to be in a' proper condition for 2 
mw crop, and then fuch 'a produce 
is expected. Alſo, that it ſhould be 
uſeful in making the land mellow for 
an after-crop of corn; and likewiſe to 
keep down the weeds. We are told 
By a very ingenious” modern writer, 
at theſe ends, and much the greateft 
roduce will be obtained, if the arilland 
orſe-plough be uſee to ſtir the ground 
betwixt the rows of beans. 
The ftrong objection againſt the 
horſe-plough To this caſe is, that it 


turns the weeds towards the beans, and 


that it is then more trouble to get them 
out there; than the hoeing the whole 
with a hand-hoe. | Ta 

In caſe any improvement is 
proper to be added to them, ' during the 
time of their growth, almoſt any com- 
poſt may be ſpread amongſt them; and 
will preſently incorporate with the 
ſoil, on the looſening” it either by the 
horſe-plough or hand- hoe; but he muft 
be a bad farmer who has not his ground 
in common good heart for beans. 

Beans cannot be ſaid always to be 2 
profitable crop to the farmer, but in 
ſtrong land they mellow the ground and 
prepare it in ſome degree for wheat, 
oats, barley, &c. 

Another advantage of beans is, that 
they give an opportunity of planting 


or ſetting other roots betwixt the rows, 


which will not hinder the growth of 
the bears, and may bring in a conſi- 
derable profit; and whoever looks into 
a good gardener's ground, will ſoon ſee 
ſuch varieties of this kind, as to give 
him ſufficient choice of this ſort, This 
the gardeners call, under-cropping ; and 
great variety of vegetables, as carrots, 
lettuce; and many more of the ſame 
nature, may be ſowed or ſet in the in- 
terſtices. ' ' 

" Peaſe have frequently been ſown, 
and are thought to do tolerably well 


with beans, and it is ſaid may be ad- 


vantageouſly 
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vantageouſly ſupported by the 2 
we apprehend that wherever they claſ 
round the beans, there can be m0:exr 
pectation of any pods from the beans 


as fer as the, pea. reaches; however, 
peaſe may be ſafely ſowed betwixt 
them, when the beans are ſet in rowe 
two feet aſunder: Which diſtance the 
beſt modern writers allow as. produ- 


ing the belt crop, where there is tole» 


rable compaſs of ground, which is the 
caſe when. beans are. ſowed ĩn the fields, 
which we are now. upon. 
Turnips ſowed, betwixt the beans 
would be fdund to anſwer well, both 
as acropof turnips, and for the keeping 
down the weeds,. which would be here a 
confiderable article. "4 
Beans are uſually reaped with hooks, 
after the ſame manner as peaſe, or ſhorn 
after the manner of White corn; and 
in both ways aſter bound up in ſheaves, 
and ſet on an end together, as wheat. is, 
is. the ſouth. n Er 
They are commonly bound with firaw 
bands, but the better farmers buy a 
coarſe. ſort of hemp twine by the hun- 
dred weight at a fmall expence, and 
cutting them into proper lengths, bind 
up che bean-ſheaves with them; and 
this makes every thing after eaſy and 
commodious in the management of 
them; and by allowing about three 
inches more than neceſſary the firſt year, 
for the Joſs of cutting them open when 
Jaid. on: the floor for threſhing, they will 
ferve two years very well. 
be beans ſhould lie in the mow or 
rick to ſweat  befare they are threſhed 
out; for as the haulm. is vgry large and 
ſucculent, ſo it is very apt to grow 
moiſt; but there is no danger of the 
beans, if they were ſtacked tolerably 
dry, becauſe the pods. will preſerve them 
from. injury, and they will be much 
eaker to threſh after they have ſweat- 
ed; they will handle better and come 
better to market, and when they have 


. ence ſweated and ate dry they will not 


grow moiſt again. 8 

EKidney BEAN or Fresch BAN, 
[Phaſeolus] There are a great number 
of ſorts too well known to need a par- 
ticular deſcription, and are all propa- 
gated by ſeeds; they are too tender to 
dear the open air before the middle os 
end of April; for if the weather be cold 
or wet after they ate in the ground, 
they will ſoon rot; or if the morning 
froſt ſhould happen. after the plants 


* 
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come up they will be deſtroyed; there - 
fore the beſt way to have early Kid- 
ney beans, where there is no conve- 
niency of frames for raiſing them, is 


to ſow the ſeeds in rows pretty cloſe, 


apon a moderate hot-bed, the latter end 
1 March or the beginning of April. 
F the heat of the bed is ſufficient to 
bring up the plants, it will be enough; 
this bed ſhould be arched over with 
hoops, that it may be covered with 
mals every night, or in bad weather. 
In this bed the plants may ſtand till 
they have put out their trifoliate leaves, 
then they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and tranſplanted in warm. borders near 
hedges, pales, or walls, If the ſeaſon 
prove dry at the timc of removing 
them, the plants ſhould be gently. wa- 
tered to forward their taking new root, 
and afterward they muſt be managed 
in the ſame way as thoſe which are 
ſown. in-the full ground. Theſe tranſ- 
planted beans will not grow ſo ftrong 
as thoſe which are not removed, nor 
will they continue fo long in bearing, 
but they will come at leaft a fortnight 
earlier than thoſe which are fown in 
the full ground. | 
The firſt crop intended for the full 
ground, ſhould be put in about the 
middle of April ; but theſe ſhould have 
a warm ſituation and a dry foil, other- 
wiſe the ſeeds will rot in the ground; 
or if the weather ſhould prove fo fa- 
vourable as to bring up the plants, yet 
there. will be danger of their beipg kil- 
led by oy 8 froſts, which fre- 
ap e beginning of May. 
The ſecond « crop ſhould be ſown 9 
the middle of May, Theſe will come 
into bearing before the early kinds 
are over, and if they are of the ſcar- 
let fort,. will continue fruitful til the 
froſt deſtroys the plants in the au- 
tumn, and theſe will be good as long 
as they laſt, The manner of plant- 
ing them is, to draw ſhallow furrows 
with a hoe, at about four feet diſ- 
tance from each other, into which you 
ſhould drop the ſeeds about two inches 
aſunder; then with the head of a rake 
draw. the earth over them, ſo as to 
cover them about an inch deep, 
If the ſeaſon is favourable, the plants 
will begin to appear in about a week's 
time after ſowing, and ſoon after will 
raiſe their heads uprightz therefore, 
when the ſtems are advanced above 


ground, yau ſhauld gently draw a little 
, earth 
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earth up to them, vbſerving to do it 


when the ground is dry, which will 
preſerve them from "being injured by 
ſharp winds ; but you ſhould be care- 
ful not to draw any of the earth over 
their ſeed leaves. After this, they 
will require no farther care but to keep 
them clear from weeds, until they pro- 
duce fruit, when they ſhould be care- 
fully gathered two or three times a 
week ; for if they are permitted to re- 


main upon the plants a little too long, 


the beans will be too large for eating, 
and the plants would be greatly weak - 
ened thereby. 
The large forts of 'Kidney-beans 
muſt be planted at a greater diſtance 
row from row; 'for as theſe grow very 
tall, ſo if the rows are not at à farther 
ciſtance, the ſun and air will be exclu+ 
ded from the middle rows, therefore 
theſe ſhould not - be lefs than five feet 
diſtant row from row; and when 
the plants are about four inches high, 
the poles ſhould be thruſt into the 
ground by the fide of the plants, to 
which they will faften themſelves, and 
climb to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and bear plenty of fruit from the ground 
upward. The Dutch and French pre- 


ſerve great quantities of the large 


Dutch beatis for winter uſe, which 


they ſtew and make good with gravy 


and other ſauces. 

There are ſome perſons who raiſe 
theſe in hot-beds, in order to have 
them early. The only care to be taken 


in the management of theſe plants, 


when thus raiſed, is to allow them 
room, and give them as much air as 
can be conveniently, when the weather 
is mild, as alfo to let them have but a 
moderate heat; for if the bed be over 
| hot, they will either burn, or be drawn 
up ſo weak as never to come to good. 
The beſt way of ſaving the ſeeds of 
theſe plants, is to let a few rows of 
them remain ungathered in the height 
of the ſeaſon; for if you gather from 
the plants for ſome time, and after- 
wards leave the remaining for ſeed, 
their pods will not be near ſo long 
and handſome, nor will the ſeed be ſo 
good. In autumn, when you find they 
are ripe, you ſhould in a dry ſeaſon 
an up the plants, and fpread them a+ 
ad to dry; after which- you may 
threſh out the ſeed,” and preſerve it in 
a dry place for ule, © a 
ö BZA CA, ¶ Falago ] the leaves 
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are produced by pairs on the ſame foot - 
flalk, and the footftalks grow oppoſite 
t he joints of the Nafles ; the cup of 
he flower conſiſts of five leaves like 4 
roſe; the fruit is cylindrical, five cor- 
nered, and divided into five cells, each 
containing many flat feeds, —There are 
four ſorts, one a native of Syria, and 
the other three brought from the Cape 
of 'Good Hope. | * 
Tue feeds of the firft ſort mould de 
ſowed in ſpring on a moderate not · bed; 
when they come up they may be by de- 
grees brought to the open air, but to- 
wards winter ſhould be taken in and 
ſhekered from the froſt 5 after the firſt 
year they will bear the open air with- 
out aſſiſtance; the Ralks die at winter, 
and ſhoot out afreſh in the ſpring. 
The other three forts are too tender 
to bear the open air in winter, ſo ſhould 
be houſed in autumn: they are propa- 
gated by ſeeds or cuttings. r 
Bran Tazrorr, . — Labur- 
zum] Of this plant there are ſeveral 
ſorts, all propagated by ſeed, and which 
bear the winters of England except two, 
one a native of the Canary iflands, 
which ſhould be kept in the green-houfe 
in winter; the other a native of the 
Weſt-Indies, and called the pigeon pes 
plant, cannot be preſerved in England 
except it is placed in a'warm ftove 
Bran Turz, [Ceratia fligua, Cera- 
tonia] The Oarob-tree or 8 + John's 
bread, This tree is common In Spain 
and ſome parts of Italy, where it grows 
in the hedges, and produces a great num 
ber of long flat brown-coloured pods, 
which are ſometimes eaten by the poorer 
ſort of people. It is an evergreen, and 
forms a variety with myrtles, oranges; 
&c, Tt is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be taken out of the pods, and 
ſown in the fpring in a moderate hot- 
bed, inuring them to the open air by 
degrees; in winter they maſt be kept 
in the green-houſe. £ 
BEAR or BERE, x ſpecies of barley, 
called alſo winter 3 air 
and bigg. It is principally cultivated 
in Scotland and the northern parts of 
England, and yields a large increaſe, 
but is not eſteemed ſo good for malting 
as other barley. | * 
 BEARBIND, [Sepium] a ſpecies « 
bindweed or wn Ms road CER 
BEARD, Ar a needle-like pro- 
ceſs, which grows to the end of barley, 
oats, &. f BzxazD 
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Brax of a Horſe, the bairs ſcat- 
tered on his under lip. 


Old Man's Bzx arp, a ſpecies of Cle- 
matis or Virgin's Bower. 


fAcanthus.] All the ſorts of Acanthus 
may be raiſed by ſeeds or offsets; the 
| feeds ſown in the ſpring generally come 
up in about fix weeks, and ſhould be 
kept free from weeds; the firſt winter 
they ſhould be defended from the froſts, 
and about March following tranſplanted 
where they are to remain; the only 
care required is to keep them clean 


from weeds, and to ſupport their ſtalks 


with ſtakes to prevent their being 
blowa down by the wind it is a beau- 
tiful plant, and a native of the warmer 
parts of Europe. | 


BEAR's-EAR, the ſame as Auricula. 


BEAR's.FOOT, a ſpecies of Hel- 
le bore. e 
BEAR's-WORT. See Sy1GNELL. 

BEAST, a general name for four - 
footed animals. pf | 

BAS of burden, All four-footed 
animals employed in carrying loads, as 
' dromedaries, camels, elephants, horſes, 
mules, aſſes, &c. 
BASS of chace, are the buck, the 
doe, the fox, the roe, and the martin or 
martern. q 10 

BzasTs of the foreſt, the hart, the 
hind, the boar, and the wolf. 

BrasTs of the wwarren, the hare and 
the rabbit. ö 

BEC or Brexk, a little river. 

BEDIN IAN, the egg plant. 

BEDSTRAW, [ Gallium. ] This has 
a ſlight ſubſaline taſte, with a very faint, 
not diſagreeable ſmell: the juice chan- 
ges blue vegetable infuſions of a red- 
diſh colour, and coagulates milk, and 
thus diſcovers ſome marks of acidity. 
It ſtands recommended as a mild ſtyptic ; 
but has never been much in uſe. 

BEE, [pit] The Bee is a creature 
which has this great recommendation to 
the farmer's notice, of being kept with 
very little expence, and leſs trouble 
and which at the ſame time yields him 
two commodities that are always mar- 
ketable, and always bear a conſiderable 
price, war and honey. 

Volumes have been written on the 
bee before its nature was ſo well un- 
derſtood as it is at” preſent : volumes 
therefore might be added ; for with the 
more perfect knowledge of its nature, 
we have arrived at the diſcovery. of 


BEAR's BREECH, or Brankurſfine,. 
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many other of its properties but we 
do not in this work. intend any where 
to expatiate for the ſake of an idle cu- 
That it is the intereſt of the 
induſtrious buſbandman to keep bees 
is plain, | becauſe they will bring bim 
profit, and naturally fall in the way of 
his profeſſion ; this therefore we re- 
commend to him: and that he may be 
able to do it in the moſt advantageous 
manner, we ſhall, as on all other occa- 
fions, lay down the beſt rules experience 
has ſhewn for that purpoſe, 7X 
In the generation of inſets, nature 
obſerves this conſtant method, that all 
ſuch as have no wings are produced 
from the eggs of their parents, or 
brought forth alive in their own forms, 
whereas all thoſe which have wings 
undergo a kind of change. Theſe are 
hatched from the eggs of their winged 
parents, in form of caterpillars, worms, 
or maggots; in which they live a cer- 
tain time, and then fall into a ſtate of 
reſt, covering themſelves with .a web 
or caſe of their own making; or 
ſhrinking into their ſkins which har. 
den for that purpoſe: and after they 
have lain a certain time thus, they 


break forth in the winged form like 
their parents. | | | 
to be much 


This has been ſuppoſed 

more wonderful than it is; the vulgar 
have thought that it was a change of 
one creature into another; and the 
learned have adopted the folly, as it 
were, under the hard word metamor- 
phoſis of inſets, But the truth is, the 
butterfly is in the caterpillar, and only 
takes that time to grow to its due per- 
fection. | 

As this is the caſe with all winged 
inſets, the bee, being one of them, 
muſt have its origin in the ſame man- 
ner, and the method is this. When the 
combs are made, a female parent lays 
an egg in every cell, theſe eggs hatch 
into a kind of white maggots, and after 
theſe have lived their time, they fall 
into a ſtate of reſt within the cell, and 
in due ſeaſon the bee burſts forth, and 
takes its flight. 
There is this very ſingular in bees, 
that they are of three kinds. Ia the 
generality of animals there. is a male 
and female ſex, and no other difference ; 
but among bees, there are males, fe- 
males, and others of no ſex at all. 

Theſe laſt are the greater number, 


and go through. all the drudgery. The 


males are but a moderate proportion, 
and when they have performed their 
office in impregnating the females, 
they are driven out of the hives to 2 
riſh, The females are very few, but 
each lays a vaſt number of eggs, and 
they are always taken great care of in 
the ſwarm. They are diſtipguiſhed 
from the others by SE fize and 

and have been called by the names 
Kings and Queens of the ſwarm. 

The two valuable ſubſtances with 
which the bees ſupply the farmer, wax 
and honey, are both extracted 
the flowers of plants. The wax is 
ſomewhat altered by the ereature to 
bring it to that ate, but the honey 
they find in its own form. k: 

In the flowers of plants there ſtand 
up certain ſlender threads, with little 
lumps upon their tops. T heſe are in 
ſome more, in others fewer, and upon 
the number of them is founded the 
preſent faſhionable method of claffing 
plants. Theſe lumps or knobs which 
ſtand thus in the centre of the flowers, 
contain a fine duſt, which ſerves to 
impregnate the ſeeds of the plant: 

as nature frequently provides for 
many purpoſes in the ſame thing, this 
er of duſt which is formeck in a 
fauch greater quantity than it is want- 
ed for the ſervice of the herb, afliſts 
the bee for its combs, in which to de- 
t its honey-and its youngy furniſh» 
the materials of which wax is fa- 
bricated by the creature. 

Toward the bottoms of fome flow- 
ers, and at the bottoms of others, there 
are alſo certain cells, or lodgments of 
different kinds, ſhapes, and forms, in 
the which is held aſweet juice z this is 
honey. This the bee takes out, and 
has nothing more to do than to remove 
or carry it to its cells. 

This is the real and certain origin of 
wax and honey. The bee feeds upon 
the duſt which is found in theſe lumps 
in the centre of the flowers, and after- 
wards diſgorges it for the ſervice of the 
hive. It ſome nouriſhment to 
the little body of the inſet, and after 
that it is carried off, and the reſidue hos 
undergone the operation of the crea- 
ture's ſtomach, it is wan. With this 

combs are formed of that beauti- 
ul and uſeful figure, and in the cells 
of theſe is depolited the ſweet juice, 
which they collect from the botthins 
of flowers, and which, without any aſ- 
9 155 them, is honey, 
Or 3s 
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There have been maay contrivances 
of late to ſave the bers when the ho- 
ney is taken j but theſe are not neteſ- 


ſary; for a 
the common 


ed to be anſwered 


= - but 
ö * really e . ” 

* form and faſhion of the com · 
mon ſtraw hives is ſufficieatly known 3 
from but they are often made too high fot 


would hold about fx gallons, and the 
huſbandman will do well to order theſe 
to be made alittle more ſquat than the 
common praQice allows. 

The hives muſt be trimmed as 
ſmooth and as even as may be, cutting 
off all ſtaring ftraws, and the (plects 
are to be then put in, three or four de- 
r gs po ca 
and a c of others to ſupport 
opening or door, and two more be- 
hind : thefe laſt are to be thruſt firtaly 
into the ſubſtance of the hive, to keep 
it from finking when it ig full. 

Let a ſpot be choſen not far from the 
houſe, and well defended from winds 
every way» The beſt ſecurity of this 
kind is byl proper hedges; and theſe 
ſhould be fo contrived as not to keep 
out the ſun ; for the bee i 
warmth, as well as ftillnefs. T 

muſt be well defended agai 
cattle, both for the bees ſake and their 
own; for tbeſe little creatures hate 
diſturbance, and they generally reſenc 
it very ſe + The beſt fituation, is 
when the houſe, or ſome large build- 
ing, ſtands to the North, that it may 
be perfeQly defended on that quarter, 
and the opening is to the South, to let 
in the beſt rays of the ſun. There 
ſhould be alſo ſome trees pretty near 
to receive them at the times of their 
ſwarming. 

The placc being thus choſen, let 
there be ſet up a parcel of ſtool for 
the hives to ſtand upon. The uſual 
method is to (et ſeveral together on a 
bench, but it is not fo well. It occa- 
frons a great deal of confuſion among 
the bees, who often miſtake one hive 
for another, and in winter they will 
quarrel about it, and do one another 
a great deal of miſchief, 

For yet farther ſecurity, theſe ſtools, 

1 them, may be in. 
| WV __ 
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cloſed in a little boarded building, ei- 
ther fingly, or ſeveral of them toge- 
ther; which may have a tiled covering 
to keep off wet, and doors to ſhut or 
open according to the ſeverity or mild- 
neſs of the ſeaſon, . 

The winter is the ſeaſon in which 
bees are moſt liable to injuries; but 
theſe they in a great meaſure eſcape if 
their hives be well made, and well de- 
fended, and they will keep within 
them. Any thing of a building about 
the hives ſerves to darken as well as to 
ſhelter them ; and this in winter is of 
great ſervice, for it prevents their 


going out at every time when the ſun 


happens to ſhine a little, which: they 
otherwiſe are too apt to do, and fo 
are killed by the cold while they are 
abroad. * a 

It is for this reaſon the greateſt 
number of bees -periſh in the mildeſt 
winters. This ſounds odd, but they 
keep within the hives in very ſevere 
ſeaſons, and- are there ſafe, whereas 


they go out in theſe mild days and 


When bees are thus kept duſky and 


ſheltered during winter, the doors are 


to be thrown open early in Spring, 
to promote their induftry and their 
breeding. - th, a 

At the time of the bees ſwarming, 


the hives intended to be uſed are to be 


rubbed with thyme, hyſſop, or bean- 
tops, which will pleaſe the bees, and it 
is a good method to rub a little honey 
on the inſide. ah, ' 


The hives are to be plaiſtered down 


to the ſtools with a ' mixture of cow- 
dung, ſand, and a little lime; this muſt 
be carried round the edges to keep all 
cloſe, and fence out the wind; and in 


the winter the door of the hive ſhould 


be ſtopped with a ſmall piece of board 
that has two or three notches in it, to 
let the bees through, and not large 


enough to let in any thing that would 


hurt them. | | 
When the bees increaſe fo that they 
are too many for the hive, they natu- 
rally ſwarm. The time of doing this 
is the beginning of ſummer, and this 
is a ſeaſon at which the owner is to 
watch them with a particular care, for 
the increaſe of his ſtock, and his pro- 
fit, depend principally upon his ma- 
nagement at this juncture. 
Toward the middle of May, if the 


ſcaſon favour, the owner is to watch the 


- 
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hives to be prepared for their ſwarm- 
ing, When the drones 'are thrown 
out early, it is a ſign the hive is full; 
and when, after this, the bees are ſeen 
continually in cluſters about the door, 
and often lie out; and when there is 
ſome moiſture about the foot of the 
hive, at times, and they hover in great 
numbers together round the door, it is 
always a ſign of ſwarming. When 
there happens a warm gleam of ſun, 
after a Night ſhower in the middle of 
a calm day, they may be e ed to 
take that opportunity of riſing; and 
if, juſt after this, they be ſeen hang- 
ing in cluſters, about the door of the 
hive, it it to be immediately expected. 
Sometimes one ſwarm of bees will 
caſt another in the ſame year ; this is 
an article of which the huſbandman 
cannot be ſo well aware, as of the 
firſt and moſt certain ſwarming z but 
he is to watch as ſoon as he ſees the 

firſt figns of it, and follow them in all 
reſpeQs as the firſt ſwarms. 
According to the bigneſs of the 
ſwarm the owner is to chuſe a larger 
or a ſmaller hive, and his care is to 
get them properly into it, The bee is 
a creature that will bear ſome diſtur- 
bance without reſentment, but they 
muſt not be too far ruffled 3 when they 
are angry their ſting is a very ſevere 
weapon. It may always happen that 
ſome of them may be provoked in this 
great article of hiving, and for that 
reaſon the perſon who undertakes it 
ſhould be prepared againſt the danger. 
Let him have a net wove, with the 
meſhes fo ſmall that the bee cannot 
get through them, and large enough to 
be put on over his hat, and fall down 
upon His ſhoulders. His face and 
neck will be thus perfectly defended, 
and he will be able all the while to ſee 
what he is doing : let him put on a 
thick pair of woollen ſtockings, and a 
pair of gloves of the ſame ſtuff, which 
it will be beſt to draw up pretty high 
upon his arm. When he is thus de- 
fended, let him go to work ſoftly and 
ſedately, for-any haſty motion diſturbs 
and angers thee bees, | 
Let à cloth be ſpread upon the 


ground near where the bees are ſettled, 


and the hive laid upon it. Their com- 
mon place of alighting is the bough 
of a tree, and if this be a ſmall one, 
let the huſbandman approach ſoftly to 
it, and gently cut it off z let him _ 
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it down quietly, and lay it upon the 
cloth, and ſet the hive over it. This js 
the moſt familiar and eaſy way, and 
none ſucceeds ſo well: when the bees 
have ſettled upon a larger bough, or 
otherwiſe diſpoſed themſelves, ſo that 
this method cannot be taken, the huſ- 
bandman is to ſhake them off into the 
hive, and then to ſet it upon the cloth 
ſpread for that purpoſe, If they hap» 
pen to light near the ground, the beſt 
way is to draw the cloth under them, 
and then ſhaking them off, cover them 
with the hive. When any number 
gather at ſome little diſtance from the 
hive, he is to move them gently to- 
ward it with a bruſh; and if they take 
to any other place, he is to wipe them 
off with a bruſh, and rub the place with 
ſomething diſagreeable to them, as 
wormwood, or ſtinking mayweed. 


Finally, the ſwarm is to be ſet as near 


as can be to the lighting place, and all 
left to be quiet. 
When an old ſtock of bees is to be 
removed from one place to another, a 
proper ſeaſon, and a 1 day are to 
be choſen for that purpoſe, and it is to 
be done with a great deal of caution, 
The beginning of October is the beſt 
time, but it may be done in February, 
or any time in the winter; but fair and 
fill weather ſhould be choſen for the 
doing it: and an evening is the bett 
time, when the bees are quiet. 
. The bees, for the greateſt part of 
the year, provide perfealy well for 
themſelves ; but in hard ſeaſons they 
are to be aſſiſted, and they will repay 
the owner's trouble with intereſt, The 
food he. is to give them is not expen- 
five, and the beſt way of doing this, 
is by conveying the food in a cane, or 
little trough, into the hive. Many 
kinds of food have been contrived for 
them, but the beſt found on repeated 
experiegce, is a mixture of honey with 
fweet-wert, or new beer, and a little 
bay ſalt; this not only gives them the 
needful ſupply of nouriſhment, but 
always makes them healthy and vigo- 
rous. Some Rye bread ſopped in ale, 
and they will eat. it greedily : the ho- 
ney is, however, certainly the beſt, 
becauſe it is the moſt natural food. 
Quiet'is a great article in the care of 
bees, therefore all noiſe and diſturb- 
ance are to be as much as poſſible. 
kept from them, We have already di- 
rected that cattle ſhould be kept away 
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by good fences, and for this reaſon the 
— of their ſetting them ſhould be 
far from public roads, or cartways. 

Smoak is very deſtructive to them, 
and they are always to be carefully de- 
fended from it, eſpecially that ſmoak * 
which riſes from the burning any thing 
upon the ground, for it is eaſily driven 
by the leaſt wind juſt upon them, be- 
ing on their level, and it choaks and 
deſtroys them. All bad ſmells alſo do 
them harm, and render their habita- 
tion diſagreeable. 

In years wherein waſps and hornets 
are numerous, they do great miſchief, 
entering the hives, and plundering them 
of the honey; but it is eaſy to guard 
againſt theſe, by ſetting vials of ſweet. 
en'd cyder near the hive, nothing 
tempting the hornet and the waſp ſo 
much, - 

All the ſummer they are colleQing 
honey; in Auguſt the combs are full- 
eſt, and from that time the bees often 
eat more than they get, ſo that the 
ney decreaſes. This points out 
the end of Auguſt very plainly, as the 
time at which there is moſt honey in 
the hive : that therefore is the proper 
ſeaſon for taking it. | 

The old way is to kill the bees, and 
take the produce at this ſeaſon ; bur 
many methods have been invented for 
ſaving them. However, as there is 
not any great purpoſe anſwered 'by - 
preſerving them when their food is 
taken away, unleſs more care and 
trouble be taken about them than it is 
worth the farmer's while to beſtow ; 
I ſhall adviſe him to follow the old me- 
thod, and deſtroy the ſwarm when he 
has taken their ſtores. This practice 
is not ſo cruel as it appears, for the 
life of the bee is very ſhort naturally; 
and with the beſt management they 
paſs but an uncomfortable. wiater after 
they are robbed of their natural pro- 
viſion. 

At the end of Auguſt therefore let 
the huſbandman conſider what he will 
keep, and what he will kill. Ia this 
he is to be directed in a great meaſure 
by the age of the ſwarm, the beſt ro 
keep being thoſe of one or two years 
ſtanding; or thoſe of three or four 
years, which, by reaſon of their fwarm- 
ing the laſt ſummer, are full of bees, 
and are the moſt likely to be good, 
The ſwarms of three or four years old 
which have caſt hives are to be killed 
SF *v #2 * 'Qz” : becauſe 


for the ho | 
a hole dug in the ground of about nine 


not worth the feeding; and all light 
ftocks, and ſuch as 45 not carry out 
their droſs, or drive away the drones 
in good time. Theſe ate the principal 
rules for the farmer's conduct in this 
matter, and to theſe may be added, 
that he ſhould take for killing all ſuch 
as are three years old or upwards, that 
have miſſed ſſwarmiug the two prece- 
ding years, and ſuch as are weak and 
eafily plundered. Theſe are the direc- 
tions he is to follow in the taking them, 
and he is not to omit the temptation 
of à large tore, whatever be the con- 
dition of the bive : therefore if he per- 
ceive any to be very full, as they will 
fometimes in good years he down to 
the bottom, he muſt take theſe, for 
they never can be batter, and often 
one ſuch hive is worth three. ; 

When the hives that are to be taken 
are marked, let there be 


inches deep, and neatly of the bigneſs 
of the bottom of the hive, with the 
fine , mould pied up. round the brim. 
\Having this hole prepared, about two 
hours before ſun ſet take a brimſtone 
zatch, as long and thick as 2 l 
wer, fix it is the Qlify of a ſmall cleft 
ſtick with X ſharp point. Stick this 
2 the ground at the bottom of the 
le, ſo that the top of the match 
may come within an inch of the level 
of rhe rim: if one be not ſufficient, 
another may be added, prepared in 


che ſame manner, Let the top of each 


match be lighted, and then ſet the hive 
over the hole. Draw the fine mould 


abgut the edges to keep in the ſmoak, 


and thus let it ſtand: a quarter of an 


hour. In that time the bees will be 
a all dead. 0 


The hive is now to be taken into the 


houſe, and the combs are to be care - 


fully ſeparated, taking them out one 
by one. The dead bees are to be bruſh- 
ed off with a feather, and when that is 
done, the combs are to be broke each 
There will a good deal of honey flow 
naturally out of theſe, and this is tg 
be kept by itfelf, It is called virgin 
honey : but the ſame name is allo given 
to the firſt honey of any ſwarm. Let 


14 this honey be put in a pot, and ſet by 


two or three days; in this time if there 
be any mixture of wax or other foul- 


becauſe they are not like to continue 
as are alſo thoſe n ſwarms that are 
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neſs among it, that will work to the 
op in a kind of ſkum, and is to be 
taken off. 

After the combs will run no lgnger, 
they are to be preſſed, and this way 
they afford a large quantity of what 
is called common honey. The combs 
after they have been thus preſſed, are 
to be waſhed, and when alt the ſweer- 
neſs is out of them, they are to be 
worked for wax. 'The liquor in which 
they are waſhed, and the coarſer part 
of the honey, are uſually made into a 
a kind of mead. 

The waſhed-combs are to be ſet over 
a fire in a large kettle of water, and 
boiled, ſtirring it continually about to 
prevent burning to the bottom or ſides 
of the kettle, When the wax is well 
melted, pour all into a ſtrainer, and 
immediately put it into a preſs, ſetting 
2 veſſel of cold water under it; into 
this let the wax fall; and let the preſſ- 
ing he continved as long as any wax 
ca forced out. ̃ 
hen all is thus got that will come 
let it be taken out of the water, a 
moulded and worked up into balls in 


the hands; and after this let theſe 
balls be broken to pieces, and ſet over 


a gentle fire to melt. Let the wax be 
mmed as the froth riſes, and when 
thoroughly melted, and well ſkimmed, 
let it be trained Nowly through a can- 
vas bag, and received in an earthen 
pay, or other mould, wbich is to be 
firſt rubbed over with a little honey. 
When all the wax is run through, 
this is to be ſet to cool very gently in 
a tolerable warm room, and when tho- 
oughly cold, and taken out, the bot- 
tom is to he pared off, and it is ready 
to be ſold. | 
This is the plain and uſeful way of 
managing bees, and making the moſt 
of their produce. A great many very 
inge nious contrivances have been made 
for-the curiofity of perſons of ſpecu- 
lation : but nothing more than this 


need be regarded in practice, when the 


rofit and advantage are the objects of 
dne attention. 


Leaf-cutting Bx S. Make their neſt 


and lay their eggs among bits of leaves 


placed in holes of the earth, of the 


length of a tooth - pick cafe, 

_ Wall Bxzs Make their neſts in 
walls z the male and female are of a 
ze, and the former has no Ring. 

Mood BExs, are rather larger than 

. common 


* 
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common bees, and make their neſts in 
woad half rotten. ; 
Ma ſon B x xs, build their neſts againft 
a wall, where they make their cells, and 
produce their young. | 
GroundBz xs, make their habitation 
in the earth five or fix inches dee 
— BEECH. [PFegur) This is a beau- 
tiful as welt as valuable tree, the leaves 
are of a pleaſant green ; it may be 
planted ei in woods or open fields, 
in both which places it grows to a con- 
fiderable height, and carries with ic a 
proportionable thickneſs. 
e common method of raiſing theſe 
plants, is, ſywing their ſeeds in beds, 
very thick, early in the ſpring, and 
letting them ftand two years; or, by 
drawing à part of them the firſt, and 
| ſrc ond year, rags Low remainder tiH 
three old: But this, however 
general, le a very bad practice, as the 
plants thus drawn have moſt of their 
tender fibres torn away, (an injury they 
will not ſoon recover) and what re- 
mains, will be carrot-rooted, and ſuf- 
fer much, by the neceſſity of ſhorten- 
ing theſe roots (then hard and woody) 
þefare tranſplanting them. Mr. Bout» 
cher direct the following practice as 
what he has found moſt ſucceſsful in 
the culture of this tree, and bringing it 
ſooneſt to perfection: 

Being provided with maſt from the 
Kraighteſt and freſheſt trees, as ſoon 
in autumn as the huſks are quite dry, 

mix t with fand, and lay them un- 
der au old frame, or other covering, 
to protect them from froſt and wet. 


This will prepare the ſeeds for vegeta- . 


tion, and diſappoint the mice, who 
generally have a large ſhare of them 
when early ſown. 

In the beginning of March ſow them 
thin in ſhallow drills, about eighteen 
inches aſunder; and if the ſeaſon is 
dry, and water at no great diſtance, 
give them frequent but moderate wa- 
te rings, from their beginning to appear 
above ground, till the middle of Au- 
guſt, which. will much forward the 
growth of the plants. 

In March, next ſeaſon, with a ſpade 
made very ſharp for the purpoſe, un- 
derming the roots as they ſtand in the 
drills, and cut them over between fouc 
and five inches under ground. | 

The following autumn, or ſpring, 
you may either raiſe the whole, or give 


them another cutting below ground, 


when gently railing fach av are ty 
thick, leave the remainder, at 
dit*1ces, to ftand another 

This manner of cutting the roots den- 
terouſly has, in a great meaſure, the 
fame effect as tranſplanting. 

Thoſe you have raifed, after ſmaoth- 
ing the bruiſed and broken roots, and 
cut away ſome of the ſmall hairy fbreas 
muſt be planted in lines two feet 
aſunder, and nine or ten inches in the 
line : and if the ſoil is good, and the 
plants have grown vigorouſly, they 
mould remain here only two years, but 
in land they may continue three. 

oſe left in the drills were ſown, 
are, next autumn, or ſpring, to be 
treated as theſe. * R 

From this nurfery they may be re- 
moved to another, and planted in lines 
three feet and a half afunder, and eigh- 
teen inches in the line, where they may 
remaing if in good fail, three, but in 
poor land four years; obferving always 


to prune moderately at removal, and 


leave abundance of ſmall branches to 
increaſe their bodies. 

At this period, theſe plants will be 
fit for common and extenſive planta- 
tions ; but ſuch 4s are deſigned for te- 


moval, when large trees, muſt under- 


go more diſcipline. | 
Theſe muſt now be temoyed to ano- 
ther nurſery, and planted in lines five 
feet afunder, and at two feet diſtance in 
the line, to remain in good ground 
three, but in poor four years. | 
From this remove them again, and 
e them eight feet aſunder line from 
ne, and ſix feet in the line, to remain 
ſour years. 
From this nurſery, if required of a 
larger fize, remove them to fields, 


planting them ten feet aſunder every 


way, to be ready for your future deſigns. 
No deciduous tree agrees worſe than 


this with pruning at removal, to which 


may be added, wounding them, by cut- 
ting off large branches, the beſt method 
of treating them, is to reduce them to 
their proper form by regular prunings 


in the nyrſery, particularly the ſeaſon- 


before they are tranſplanted ; by regu- 
larly obferving which, and keeping 
them in a proper degree of moiſture, 
they will 'not he ſenſibly retarded in 
their future growth. * 

The forts with variegated leaves, > 1 
propagated by budding them on the 
<vmmon kind, 0 

The 


- The beech naturally delights in a 
chalky or ſtony ground, and although 
the timber is not ſo valuable, yet em 
its thriving in ſoil where few- other 
trees will grow, the propagation ſhould 
be encouraged ; befides this it aftords 
an agreeable ade, and is an excellent 
ſhelter to defend any thing from the 
ſeverity of the winds, | 
BI ECA maſt, the ſeed of the beech» 
tree. 


This maſt is very good for feeding 


ſwine; ſo that in ſome counties of 
England, where there are large woods 
of beech-trees, the hogs are fed for 
months together on the - maſts only. 
They thrive, prodigiouſly on this food 
only, fo that many porkers are killed 
in a year fatted with beech-maſt, with- 

out the aſſiſtance of any other: food. 

t is, however, the better way to take 
them up, and give them either pollard, 
barley-meal, or peaſe, for a month or 


- - five weeks, when they will be fit for 


the rub. 

But Beech - maſt, like acorns, are a apt 
to give the hogs a diſtemper called 
garzet 3 which may be effectually pre- 


vented, if a few peaſe or beans moiſ- 


tened with water, and ſprinkled over 
with antimony finely powdered, be 


| given them every other day for a fort- 


night or three weeks. 
- BEEFLOWER, a ſpecies of Or-' 

18. 

BEER. A common and well-known 
liquor, made of malt and hops, and 
uſed in various parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in thoſe where the vine will 
not flouriſh, and where cyder is ſcarce. 

The grounds, or ſettlings of beer, 
c. form a very rich manure. 

BEEA-MAsURER. Two pints, one 

uart; two quarts, one pottle; two 
pottles, one gallon; nine gallons, one 
firkin; two firkins, one kilderkin ; 
two kilderkins, one barrel ; one barrel 
and half, one hogſhead. 


BEESNEST, or BizpsNEsT. See 
Wild Carrot. i 
BEESTINGS. The firſt milk of 


cows after calving. 

BEET. [Beta] Of this there are 
three ſorts,. the white beet, red beet, 
and ſea beet: They are propagated for 
culinary purpoſes, and eaſily raiſed by 
ſeed, wat ge them clear from weeds, 
and ſeparated by the hoe to a proper 
2 tha: 2 may have ruom to 

pread. eo. 
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BEETLE. [Malleus] A wooden in- 
ſtrument employed in driving wedges, 
piles, ſtakes, &c. 

BEETLE, is alſo the name of a fly- 
ing inſect, of which there are a great 
variety of ſpecies; ſome large with 
horns, others ſmall without horns; 
but they have all of them caps over 
their wings to defend them from hard 
bodies. 

BEEVE. The general name of ox 
en, or black cattle. 
BEHEN, or Bzx, in pharmacy, a | 
name appropriated to two roots, very 
different from one another in ſhape, 
colour, and their whole external ap- 
pearance, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of white and red behen. ** 
We have them both from the Levant, 
and they ſeem to be produced in many 
parts of the Eaſt 3 but no where in 
ſuch plenty as about the foot of Mount 

Lebanon. 

The ſame virtues. are attributed to 
both kinds of behen, but the white is 
ſuppoſed to-poſleſs them in the great- 
eſt degree; they are ſaid to be great 
cordials > Ef reſtoratives, and to be 
od in nervous complaints. 

BELLFLOWER. [Cam anula] Of 
this are divers ſorts in t gardens, 
which. may eaſily. be propagated by 
parting the ſorts, or ſowing the ſeeds. 

BELL- MUSK., r Syrian mallow. N 

BELLING of Hops. Denotes their 
opening and expanding their flowers, 
which is generally about the beginning 
of Auguſt. | 

BELLONIA. A plant common in 
the warmer iſlands of America, rifing 
with a woody ſtem to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, finding out ſeveral 
lateral branches, garniſhed with oval 
leaves 3 the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves in looſe. panicles of 
a wheet ſhape, and divided into five 


parts: It is propagated by ſeeds, but 
requires the afſiſtance a ſtove to 
preſerve it, 


BELL-PEPPER. See 1 

BELLY-ACHE-WEED. { Stapbiſ.. 
agriful; 4] A ſpecies of Caſſada, fo cal- 
led in Ametica, and the Weſt-Indies, 
being ſuppoſed a remedy for that diſ- 
Sale. 

BELT. A diſeaſe in heep, when the 
heat of the dung ſcattered on the tail, 
ſcalds and breeds a ſcab.— The cure is 
effected by cutting away all the tags 
and cleaning the fore, then Rang. 8 
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Bttle bole armoniac on the part, and 
then drefling it with tar and greaſe 
mixed together. a 

BELVEDERE, (Sceparis] a ſpecies 
of gooſe-foot, called” alſo ſummer cy- 


preſs. | 
- BENJAMIN-TREE. See Bar, 
BENT-GRASS, graſs common in 
paſture grounds, of which there are 
ſeveral ſorts, + | 
" BERE, BZA, or B166, Is a ſpecies 
of barley, chiefly confined to Scotland, 
of conſiderable produce, but inferior 
in quality to the other barleys cultiva- 
ted in the ſouthern parts of Britain; 
there are two ſorts of this barley, the 
one with four rows of grain, the other 
with fix, the latter is named barley-big. 
The grain is plump and large, but the 
rind being coarſe it is not ſv well ſyited 
to malting. | a 
Both ſorts are generally ſown in the 
autumn, about the time of ſowing 
wheat, ſometime in January, Febru- 
ary, or even March; ſucceeds well af- 
ter early turnips, ſown about Chritt- 
mas a little before or after. 
BERGAMOT, a ſpecies of pear: 
Alſo the name of an eſſence brought 
from Italy, extracted fronf a fruit pro- 
duced by ingrafting a branch of a le- 
mon tree on a pear ſtock, 
BERRY, [Hacca] Defined by Lin- 
neus to be @'pulpy pericarpium, or 
ſeed-veſſel, without a valve, inclo- 
ſing ſeveral ſeeds which are naked, 
or have no other covering. The ſeeds 
are ſometimes diſperſed promiſcuouſly 
through the pulp, as in the water- 
lilly; but are generally placed on re- 


ceptacles, or foot-ſtalks, within the 


pulp, as in the currant, gooſeberry, 
raſpberry, &c. | 


In the-lefſer burdock; the ſeed-veſ- 


ſel, which is called by Linnæus, tho' 
improperly, a berry, is dry, and con- 
tains within it, a nut furniſhed with 
two cells. F 

The ſeed - veſſel, or fruit, of the cap- 
ſicum, which the ſame author alſo im- 
properly tiles a berry, has no pulp, 
and is hollow within. 

From theſe and other inſtances which 
might be produced, we may ſafely af- 
firm, either that the definition of a 
berry juſt now given, is imperfect, or 
that the ſeed veſſels of a great number 
of plants are, in the genera planta» 
rum, weongly denominated berries, 
To ſay truth, it is ſometimes difficult 
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to refer a pericarpium to the Yead'of 


bacca or druda, as defined by Lianteus. 
The only difference betwixt theſe ſeed- 
veſſels conſiſts in the nature of ſeeds 
incloſed within the pulp. In the lat- 
ter is encloſed a nut, or ſtone; in the 
former, a number of naked ſeeds.— 
Theſe definitions being eſtabliſhed, to 


what head are we to refer the leſſer 


burdock, which, as we have ſeen, con- 
tains a nut within à dry pericarpium ? 
Why, certainly, to the head of drupa, 
as well as the wallnut, and many othet 
plants which have a dry ſeed-veſſel-in- 
cloſing a ſtone, or nut. On' the other 
hand, we may refer the wallnut, and 
other dry pericarpiums, - which ineloſe 
A nut, with equal propriety, to the 
head of bacca, as the leſſer burdock, 


the ſeed · veſſel of which is denominated 
by Linnæus, a berry, 


- - The very different fruits, or, toſpeak 


* 


more properly, ſeed - veſſels of the ſu- 
mach, - night-ſhade, ſow-bread, med- 
lar, orange, and pine-apple, are all de- 
nominated berries, ' | 

The berry is commonly round, or 
oval, and frequently.furniſhed like the 
apple, and other fruits of that kind, 
with an umbilicus, or ſmall cavity, at 
the end oppoſite to the ſoot-ſtalk: 

A berry is ſaid to be proper, when it 
is formed on the pericarpium, or ſeed- 
veſſel; improper, or ſingular, when it 
is formed of any of the other parts. 

The latter ſpecies of formation is. 
frequent, and admits of nume 
varieties. 446%, 33." 

The following are the moſt conſi - 
derable | 

In the mulberry, roſe, blite and 
myrtle-leaved ſumach, a large fleſhy, 
and ſucculent calix becomes a-berry. 

In the ftrawberry and caſhew nut, 


a berry is formed of the common re- 


ceptacle. | 
In the raſpberry and adonis, of a ſeed. 
In marvel of Peru, of the nectarium. 
In garden-burnet, of the tube of 
the curolla, which hardens and ſhuts 
for that purpoſe, | 
In ſpindle-tree, of a ſucculent aril- 
lus, or proper ſecd-covering. 


The berry does not naturally gape, 


or burſt; the diſperſion of the ſeeds 

within the pulp being defigned to be 
rformed by means of animals. 
BESIDARY, the name of a pear. 
BESLERIA,“ in botany, a genus of 

didynamious plants, whoſe flower _ 
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tts of 2 monopelous calix, which com any conſiderable of ie with - 
tains a ſingle labiated petal, quin 4 diſorder reſembling drunkenneſs 3 
sd and round ; the filaments are f. Simon Paulii and Bartholinus are 


in number, two of which are 
than the others; the ſtyle is ai ſha- 


a round 


| herry of 
n 


Theſe plants (of which there are 


E They are ſown on a hot- 
Ded in the fpring, and kept in the ſtove 
In the winter. . 
 BETEL, an Indian plant in great ef- 


| freem in the Eat, uſed by the natives to 


xvb their lips aud teeth, the latter of 


which it makes black; and the former 


BETON, [ Bavaica] This is low 
plant, growing in weode and ſhady 

0 in ſeveral parts of England : 
whey > „A is June and 
July; are of a MAY cotvur 
and fans; n ſpikes on * of che 
Kala. The leaves and flowers have 


wh 


perience does not diſcover any other 
virtue in botany than that of a mild 
eviroborant t as ſuch, an infuſion or 
Hght decoction of it, may be drank 
at tea, or ſaturated tinture in recti- 
ſpirit, exhibited in ſuitable doſee, 
laxity and debility of the viſcera, 
god diſorders proceeding from thehce, 
The powder of the leaves; ſnuſfed up 
fe provokes ſneezing; and benee 
betony is ſometimes made an ingre- 
dient in ſternutatory powders this 
is not owing, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, to any peculiar ftimulatifg 
quality in the herb, hut to the 


he roots of this plant differ greatly 
in quality from the other parts 1 their 
Hale is bitter and very nauſeous : ta- 
ken in, a ſmall dofe, they vomit and 
purge violently, and ſeem to have ſome- 
what in common with the roots of 
hellebore. It is pretty fingulat, If true 
that betony affects thoſe who gather 
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. Paul's Bx tony, {Feronica mas 
This is a low rough plant, met wi 
on dry commons or fandy grounds 3 
in taſte, ſmell, and medical virtues it 
is fimilar to Betony. It is called alſs 
Male Speedwell or Fluellia. 
- BIDALE or BIDALL, is an invita- 
tion of friends wo drink ale at a houſe 
of ſome poor man, who thereby hopes 
a charitable contribution for his zelief 3 
it is fill in uſe in the Weſt of Eng- 
gland, and in ſome copies falſiy uru- 
ten Bildale. | 
- BIENNIAL, laſting two years. 
BIG, the ſame with BEAR, Bunn, 
or Square BARE T. 
BIGGE, a pap or tet. - IF 
- BILL, a crooked inſtrument of ion, 
with a handle to cut with.—-Whea it 
has a ſhort handle it is called fimply a 
bill ; n called a 
ILLET WOOD. . Statutable billet 
ſhould hold three feet in length; and 


ſeven inches and a half inc ſa. 
BIFOLL6rTWYBLADE,{ Opbryc} . 


turally grow, is juſt before the talks 
fall, for at that time the roots may be 
eaſily diſcovered, and then they are he- 
ginning to reſt, fo that the bulb will 
be fully formed for flowering the fol- 
owing year, and will not ſhrink z but 
when they are removed at a time of 
the year when they ate in ion, the 
bulb deſigned for flowering the fol- 
lowing year, not being fully * 
will ſhrink, and frequently perith ; or 
if they furvive their removal, do not 
recover their former firength in leſs 

time than two years. 
When theſe are removed into a gar- 
den, the ſoil ſhould be adapted to the 
forts. Such of them as grow oatu- 
rally in moiſt places, be planted 
in moi; borders 3 thoſe which 
are inhabitants of woods may be plant- 
cd under trees in wilderneſſes, but ſuch 
as grow upon chalk-hills ſhould have 
a bed of chalk prepared for them in 
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an open ſituation, and when the plants 
are fixed in their ſeveral places, they 
ſhould not be diſturbed after, for if 
they are kept clean from weeds, the 
leſs the ground is diſturbed, the berter 
the plants will thrive, and the longer 
they will continue. 

BILLBERRY, [Vaccinium] other- 
wiſe Whortleberry or Cranberry. 


There are ſeveral ſorts growing in- 


different parts of the kingdom, and 
the fruit is much uſed in tarts. They 
are ſeldom propagated in gardens, as 
ſome ſorts only love ſandy heaths, and 
others only bogs and moors. 

BIN, a cheſt to hold corn. 

BINDWEED, [ Corvolvulus} There 
are an abundance of ſorts of this plant 
found in the gardens, all which ate pro- 
pagated by parting the roots, and ſow- 
ing ſeeds, Among this genus are in- 


cluded Scammony, Soldanella, Turbith, 


and Jalap. 

The Scummony, or Syrian Bindeweed, 
a native of Syria, where the roots of 
the plants are wounded, and ſhells pla- 
ced under the wounds to receive the 
milky juice which flows out, which is 
inſpiſſated, and afterwards put up and 
exported : this is what they call Scam- 
mony in the ſhops: it is a very hardy 
plant, and will thrive very well in the 
open air in England, provided it is 
on a dry ſoil. The roots are thick, 
run deep into the ground, and are co- 
vered with a dark bark, The branches 
extend themſelves ou every fide to the 
diſtance of ten or twelve feet; they 
ate lender and trail on the ground, 
and are garniſhed with narrow arrow- 
pointed leaves. The flowers are of a 
pale yellow, and come out from the 
fide of the branches, two fitting upon 
each long foot ſtalk; theſe are fucceed- 
ed by roundiſh ſeed. veſſels, having three 
cells, filled with feeds ſhaped like thoſe 
of the former ſort, but ſmaller. If the 
ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in the ſpring 
on a border of light earth, the plants 
will come up, and require no other cul- 
ture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin the plants where they grow 
too cloſe 3 for as the branches extend 
very far, the plants ſhould not be nearer 
than five feet aſunder. The ſtalks 
decay in autumn, but the roots will 
abide many years. 

Scammony is an efficacious and 
firong purgative. Some have con- 
2 as unſafe, and laid ſundry 
: OLs 1. 
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ill qualities to its charge; the princi · 
pal of which is, that its operation is 
uncertain, a full doſe proving ſome- 
times ineffeQual, whilſt at others a 
much ſmaller one occaſions dangerous 
hypercatharſes. This difference how- 
ever is owing entirely to the different 
circumſtances of the patient, and not 
to any ill quality, or irregularity 

operation, of the medicine: where 
the inteſtines are lined with an exceſs 
five load of mucus,. the Scammony 
paſſes through, without exerting itſelf 
upon them ; where the natural mucus 
is deficient, a ſmall doſe of this or any 
other reſinous cathartic, irritates and 
inflames. Many have end-avoured to 
abate the force of this drug and correct 


its imaginary virulence, by expoſing it 


to the fume of ſulpher, diſſolving it 
in acid juices, and the like; but this 
could do no more than deſtroy as it 
were a part of the medicine, without 
making any alteration in the reſt. 
Scammony in ſubſtance, judiciouſly 
managed, lands not in need of 
corrector: if triturated with ſugar or 
with almonds, it becomes ſufficiently 
ſafe and mild in operation. It m 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, 
trituration, in a ftrong decoction of li- 
quorice, then poured off from the fe- 
ces: the college of Wirtemberg aſſures 
us, that by this treatment it — 
mildly purgative, without being at- 
tended with gripes or other inconveni- 
ences; aad that it likewiſe proves in- 


offenſive to the palate» The common 
doſe of Scammony is from three to 
twelve grains. 


Soldanella, Sea-Coleworts, or Scotch 
Scurwy-Graſs, is a trailing plant, grow« 
ing on the ſea-beach in many parts of 
the North of England. The root, leaves, 
and talks yield a milky juice, Sold#- 
nella is a ftrong cathartic, operating 
very churliſhly, and hence defervedly 
rejected from practice- Thoſe who 
recommend its uſe differ comMidera 
with regard to the doſe; ſome dire 
half a dram, others three drams, and 
others a whole handful. 

Turbith grows naturally in the iNand 
of Ceylon; this is a perennial plants 
having thick fleſhy roots which ſpread 
far in the ground, and abound with a 
milky juice, which flows out when the 
roots are broken or wounded, and ſoon 
hardens into a refinous ſubſtance when 
expoſed to the ſun and air. From the 

R root 
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root ſhoot forth many twining branch- 
es, which twiſt about each other or the 
neighbouring plants like the common 
Bindweed. They are garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſoft to 
the touch, like thoſe of the marſh-mal- 
low. The flowers are produced at the 
Joints on the fides of the ſtalks, ſeveral 
ſtanding together on the ſame foot- 
ſtalk; they are white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common great Bindweed, 
and are ſucceeded by round capſules, 
Having three cells, which contain two 
ſeeds in each. | 

The roots of this plant, which is uſed 
in medicine, are brought to us from 
India, it is titled Turpethum, or Tur- 
bith, in the ſhops. This plant is ten- 


der, fo will not thrive in the open air 
; in England. 


'This root is a cathartic, not of the 
ſafeſt, or moſt certain kind: the reſi- 
nous matter, in which its virtue refides, 
appears to be very unequally diftribu- 
ted, inſomuch that ſome pieces, taken 
from a ſcruple to a dram, purge vio- 
lently; whilſt others, in larger doſes, 
have ſcarce any effect at all. An ex- 
tract made from the root is more uni- 
form in ſtrength, though not ſuperior 
or equal, to purgatives more common 
in the ſnops. 

Jalap grows naturally in the Spaniſh 


Weſt Indies, between La Vera Cruz 
and Mexico, and being a native of a 


warm climate will not bear the open air 
of England, unleſs preſerved in a ſtove. 


As a medicine, ſuch pieces ſhould be 


choſen as are compact, hard, weighty, 
dark coloured, and abound moſt with 
black circular ſtriæ. Slices of briony 
root are ſaid to be ſometimes mixed 


with thoſe of jalap : theſe may be ea- 


fily diſtinguiſhed by their whiter co- 
Jour, and leſs cotnpact texture. This 
root has no ſmell, and very little taſte 
upon the tongue: but when ſwallow- 
ed, affects the throat with a ſenſe of 
heat, and occaſions a plentiful diſ- 


charge of ſaliva. 


Jalap, in ſubſtance, taken in a doſe 


of about half a dram (leſs or more, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the 


patient) in plethoric or cold phlegma- 
tic babits, proves an effectual, and in 
general a ſafe purgative, performing its 
office mildly, ſeldom occafioning nau- 
ſea or gripes, which too frequently ac- 


company the other ftrong cathartics. 
In hypochondriacal diſorders, and hot 
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bilious temperaments, it gripes vio- 
lently, if the jalap be good; but 
rarely takes due effect as a purge, An 
extract made by water purges almoſt 
univerſally, but weakly; and at the 
ſame time, has a conſiderable effect by 
urine : the root remaining after this 
proceſs, gripes violently. The pure 
refin prepared by ſpirit of wine occa- 
fions moſt violent gripings, and other 
terrible ſymptoms, but ſcarce proves 
at all cathartic; triturated with ſugar, 
or with almonds into the form of an 
emulſion, or diſſolved in fpirit, and 
mixed with ſyrups, it purges plentifully 
in a ſmall doſe, without occafioning 
much diſorder : the part of the jalap 
remaining aſter the ſeparation of the 
reſin, yields to water an extract, which 
has no effect as a cathartic, but operates 
powerfully by urine. | 
Frederick Hoffman particularly cau- 
tions againſt exhibiting this medicine 
to children, and aſſures us, that it will 
deſtroy appetite, weaken the body, and 
perhaps occaſion even death. In this 
point, this celebrated practitioner was 
probably deceived : children, whoſe 
veſſels are lax, and the food ſoft and 
lubricating, bear theſe kinds of medi- 
cines, as Geoffry obſerves, better than 
adults. | 
BIRCH. The ſpecies of this tree are, 
1. The common Birch tree. 2. The 
Poplar-leaved Birch tree. 3. The Ca- 
nada Birch tree. f 
The common birch may be propa- 
gated either from ſeeds or ſuckers taken 
from the roots of old trees, but the 
ſeedlings make the handſomeſt and 
beſt-rooted plants. We ſhall therefore 
firſt direct their culture in that way, 
which, though one of the hardieſt and 
moſt common trees our climate pro- 
duces, (of which it is a native) yet is 
it ſeldom ſucceſsfully raiſed from ſeeds, 
which is generally owing to too much 
covering, and which it will by no 
means bear, as the plants, when they 
firſt vegetate, are very delicate, and 
unable to force their way through any 
conſiderable depth of ſoil; but by ob- 
ſerving the following ſimple practice, 
you will procure them in abundance : 
The ſeeds of the Birch are ripe about 
the end of September or beginning of 
October, when having gathered them 
in a fair clear day, ſpread. them thin on 
a loft floor till dry; after which, mix 
them with looſe ſand, and keep them 
: 0 * in 
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in an alry place till the beginning of 
the following March. The ground for 
ſowing them, which ought to be freſh 
and light, having been trenched or dug 
the preceding autumn, point it over a- 
gain, making it as looſe as poſſible, and 
raking it very fine ; divide it in beds, 
three feet and a half wide; ſow the 
ſeeds, and clap them into the ground 
with the back of a ſpade, without any 
earth thrown over them. If the weather 
is moiſt and mild, no further care is ne- 
ceſſary; but if dry and froſty, which 
is often the caſe at this ſeaſon, throw 


a little peaſe haulm over the beds, for 


three or four weeks, till the ſeeds begin 
to vegetate, which will keep the ground 
moderately moiſt, and defend them 
from being injured by froſt, or deſtroyed 
by birds, who are very fond of them. 
About this time uncover the. beds, 
keep the ground quite clean, and give 
them three or- four gentle waterings 
about noon, from the middle to the end 
of April, the weather being mild and 
dry; which repeat more plentifully 
and frequently from thence till the 
middle of June, in mild evenings, when 
they will require no further attention. 

The following March, remove theſe 
plants from the ſeminary to the nur- 
ſery, ſhortening their top- roots, and 
— them in lines, two feet and a 

alf diſtant, and about ten or twelve 
inches aſnnder in the lines; to ſtand 
two years if the land is good, and the 
plants have grown freely ; but in poor 
thin ſoil, where their progreſs has been 
ſmall, they may continue three years: 
in which caſe, after the ſecond year's 
growth, cut over ſuch of them as are 
leaſt thriving or crooked, cloſe by the 
ground, in March, which will give 
them ftraighter and more vigorous 
ſhoots. 

Thoſe taken from the roots of old 
trees, or ſeedlings grubbed up from the 
woods, cannot have ſo good roots or 
free ſhoots as plants raiſed in a clean 
well cultivated nurſery bed, and there- 


fore Vill of courſe require more time 


and attention to make them equally 
good trees : For this purpoſe, having 
procured the plants with all the roots 
poſſible, ſhorten ſuch of them as in- 
cline ro run downward; cut away 
ſuch as are broken and bruiſed, with all 
the muſty parts naturally contracted in 
the woods for want of air; reduce like - 
viſe the tops of * as are too tall or 
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heavy- headed, and lay them in drills 
cut down with the ſpade, at the ſame 
diſtances directed for the ſeedlings, in 
depth proportioned to the fize of the 

ants, the moſt certain rule for which, 
in this and all other trees, is placing 
them as deep only as they have natu- 
rally ſtood before: water them at plant- 
ing, keep the ground clean, and dig 
between the lines in the ſpring, Having 
ſtood here two years, cut them all over 
by the ground, and let them remain two 
years longer, when they may be remo- 
ved for good. 

The ſecond and third ſorts will bear 
our winters well enough, when mixt 
with and ſheltered by other plants: 
They may be propagated either by lay- 
ers or budding them on the common 
kind; but is uncertain raifing them 
by ſeeds from America, which do not 
vegetate, if kept long out of the ground. 

The Birch is a handſome plant; and 


though the wood is not amongſt the 


moſt valuable, yet it is uſeful for vari- 
ous purpoſes; and no tree is more re- 
quired by the country people, for their 
houſes, or for ploughs, and other inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry.—Boutcher. | 

In ſome places theſe trees are tapped 
in the ſpring, and the ſap drawn out to 
make birch wine, which has been re- 
commended for the ſtone and gravel, 
as is alſo the ſap unfermented, The 
bark of the birch tree is almoſt incor- 
ruptible. In Sweden the houſes are 
covered with it, where it laſts many 
years. It frequently happens, that the 
wood is entirely rotten, and the bark: 
perfectiy ſound and good. Miller. 

The beſt method of obtaining the 
ſap of the birch-tree for making wine, 
&c. is to bore a hole ſlanting upwards 
with a middle ſized augre to a modes 
rate depth in the tree, and to faſten a 
bottle to the orifice, by which means, 
a la. ge quantity of the ſap may be 
ſpeedily procured. Or many gallons 
in a day may be gathered from the 
boughs of the trees by cutting them 
off, leaving their ends fit to go into 
the mouths of the bottles, and ſo by 
hanging many bottles on ſeveral 
boughs, the liquor will diftil into . 
very plentifully. t 

The ſeaſon for this work is from the 
end of February to the end of March 
whilſt the ſap riſes, and before the 
leaves ſhoot aut from the tree; for 
when the ſap is forward, and the leaves 


begin 


-— 
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betzin to » the juice by a long di- 
geſtion in the branch, grows thick and 
coloured, which before was thin and 
limpid. Nor will the ſap diſtil either 
in the night, or in cold weather, while 
che north and eaſt winds blow; but 
very well and freely, when the ſouth- 
weſt . winds blow, or the ſun chines 


Warm. 

The liquor is heſt that proceeds from 
thebravebes, having bad a longer time 
and acquiring more of its flavour than 
If it had been extraQted from the trunk. 
Mortimer's 3 * #5 

In order to have enough of this li- 
quor to ſet about making wine with it, 
many trees ſhould be tapped at the ſame 
time, ſo that a ſufficient quantity of 
ſap may be obtained in a few days; for 
it will 3 . a ten- 
dency to putrefaction. o prevent 
this, ſome authors adviſe ſetting that 
which js firkt drawn in bottles, or other 

reſſels in the ſun, till the 
reſt be ready, and to put into it a hard 
toaſt of rye=bread cut thin, to make it 
ſerment. But 26 jt is neceſſary to 
mix with this guice either ſugar or 
raiſins, in order to give it a body to 
enable it to undergo a regular fermen- 
tation, which alone can render it fit 
for keeping, and for want of which it 
is tbat this wine is ſo apt to burſt the 
battles, into which it is put, that Grit 
fermentation will certainly be found 
hurtful. When therefore the huſband- 
wan bas not g ſufficient number of 
trees to obtain ſap enough for his pur- 
pole in two or three deys, the moſt ad- 
viſeable way will be to put the ſap into 
very ſweet veſſels, and place them in 
8 A _—_ will — 
perfectly found, for a much longer 
time, eſpecially if it be covered. with 
gil, or bunged up cloſe. 

The proportion of ſugar may be va« 
vied according to the taſte and inten- 
tion of the brewer : but in general, a 
pound of ſugar is thought to be the 

per allowance for a gallon of this 
— The ſap and ſugar muſt be 
thoroughly united by a heat juſt ſuffi- 
cient to make them boil ; but the long 
boiling, which is generally adviſed, can 
anſwer no good purpoſe ; on the con- 
rrary, it will render the liquor leſs diſ- 
Jo ed to ferment kindly, and likewiſe 
d prive it of a conſderable part of the 


o 


pecuhar fragance and flavour of the 
tree from whence it was taken. It 
ſhould therefore be carefully remem- 
bered, that the ſole purpoſe of boil 
this liquor is, to make a thorough up N 
ſolution of the ſugar in it. Some peo- 

ſubſtitute honey inſtead of ſugar ; 
in this caſe a- quart of honey is eſteem- 
ed equal to 4 pound of ſugar. With 
regard to various ſpices ordered by dif- 
ferent writers, they muſt be left to the 
taſte and option of the maker. 

It is generally found neceflary in or- 
der to ferment this liquor, to put into 
it a little yeaſt, a bit of dough, or a 
thin toaſt of leavencd bread; after 
which it is treated in all reſpeQs like 
other vinous liquors. 

BIRD-GRASS, or FowWI Mza- 
Dow-Gsass. A very excellent graſs 
brought originally from Virginia. | 

BIRD-LIME, is made thus: Peel 
a good quantity of Holly bark about 
Midſummer, fill a veſſel with it, put 
ſpring-water to it, boil it till che grey 
and white barks riſe from the green, 
which will require twelve hours boit- 
ing; then take it off the fire, drain 
the water well from it, ſeparate the 
barks, lay the green bark on the earth 
in ſonſe cool vault or cellar, covered 
with any green rank weeds, fuch as 
dock-thiftles, herglock, &c. to a good 
thickneſs, let it lie ſo fourteen days, by 
which time it will be aperfe& mucilage; 
then pound it well in a ſtone mortar, 
till it be a tough paſte, and till none 
of the bark be diſcernible ; waſh it well 
next in ſome running ſtream, as long 
as you perceive the leaſt motes in it, 
then put it in an earthen pot to ferment, 
ſcum it four or five days as often as 
any thing ariſes, and when no more 
comes, change it into a freſh earthen 
veſſel, and preſerve it for uſe, thus: 
take what quantity you think fit, put 
it in an earthen pipkin, add a third 
part of Capon's, or Gooſe-greaſe to it, 
well clarified, or oil of walnuts, which 
is better, incorporate them on a gentle 
fire, and tir it continually till Cold ; 
and thus it is finiſhed. To prevent 
froſt, take a quarter of as much oil of 
petrolium, as you do greaſe, and no 
cold will congeal it. The Italians 
make theirs of the berriesdf the miſle- 
toe tree, heated after the ſame manner, 
and mix it with nut-oil, an ounce to 
a pound of lime, and takin 7 
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the fire, and half an ounce of turpentine, 
which qualifies it alſo for the water: 
great quantities of birdlime are brought 
from Damaſcus, ſuppoſed to be made 


. of ſebeſtens, becauſe we ſometimes 


find the kernels ; but it is ſudject to 
froſt, impatient of wet, and will not 
lat above a year or two good: There 
comes of it alſo from Spain, which 
refits water, but is of an ill ſcent. It 
is ſaid the bark of our Lantona, or 


way faring ſhrub, will make as good 


% 


bird-lime as any. 

BIRD CHERRY. { In Scotland cal- 
led the Hagberry. ] Though in catalogues 
this is plaged in the third or loweſt 
growing claſs of 'trees, that is, from 
fifteen to thirty feet high, yet it is 
ſometimes raiſed above forty feet, and 
Mr. Boutcher tells vs, he has frequent- 
ly raiſed them above thirty feet, at fix- 
teen years old, It is a plant of extra- 
ordinary beauty when in bloom, the 
blooms being ſo thick as to cover the 
leaves, when the whole tree is as white 
at ſnow, and has an admirable effect 
amongſt other flowering plants. 

It grows freely from cuttings, which 
ought to be planted in February, in a 
ſhady border, in drills cut down with 
the ſpade, about eight inches deep, and 
two buds of the Cutting left above 
ground; let the lines be two feet diſ- 
tant, and the plants nine or ten inches 
in the line; where keeping them clear 
of weeds, and digging the ground be- 
tween them, they may continue two 
years. After that time, remoye them to 
another ſpot, cutting away the ſuper- 
fluous roots and branches, and plant 
them in lines, three feet and a half diſ- 


tant, and eighteen inches aſunder in the 


line; clean and dig the ground as be- 
fore, aud let them remain two or three 
years longer, when they will be of pro- 
per fize to plant where they are to req, 
Main. 

This plant is extremely hardy, and 
will grow in almoſt any ſoil, but chief- 
ly afteRts a deep, moiſt, feeding mould, 
where ic will make great advances 
ſuddenly, The wood of it is uſeful 
— many different purpoſes in huſ- 

ndry. 


. BIRDSNEST. See Wild Carrot. 


BIRDS of the Warren, are pheaſants 
and partridges. ' 

BIRDSFOOT. [ Ornithopus.] The 
ſpecies are, 1. Birdsfoot with winged 


leaves, and compteſſed ' pods a little 
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arched. 2. Birdsfoot with the winged 


the middle lobe very large. The ſe- 
cond ſort is common in England, the 
others are natives of Spain and Jialy. 
Theſe plants are propagated by fow- 
ing their g a bed 
of ligat freſh earth, where they are te 
remain, (for they ſeldom do well when 


they are tranſplanted) and when the 


plants come up, they muſt be care» 
fully cleared from weeds, and where 
they are too cloſe, ſome of the plants 
ſhould be pulled out, fo as to leave the 
remaining ones about ten inches aſun- 
der. In June theſe plants will flower, 
and the ſeeds: will ripen in Auguſt. 
There is no great beauty in theſe plants, 
but, for the variety of their jointed 


pods, they are preſerved by ſome cu- - 
rious perſons in their pleaſure-gardens, | K 


where, if their ſeeds are ſowa in 

in the borders, each fort diſtinetiy by 
itſelf, and the plants thinned, leaving 
only two at each patch, they will re- 
quire no farther care, and will add 


te the variety, eſpecially where the ſnail 


and caterpillar ' plants are preferved, 
which are very proper to intermix 
with them. They are moſt of chem 
annual plants, which periſh foon after 
the ſeeds are ripe. 
BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL, { Lotus] 
A genus of plants producing papilio-- 
naceous flowers; the ſtandard is round- 
iſh, hent backward with an oblong 
concave nnguis; the wings are broad, 
roundiſh, and ſhorter than the Rtand- 
ard, cloſing together at the top; the 
keel is gibbous underneath, and ſhut 
above, the fruit is a \cylindric pod, 
conſiſting of two valves, having many 
tranſverſe partitions, in each of which 
is placed a roundiſh ſeed. All the ſorts, 
of which there are many, as well na- 
tives of England as of the Iſlands of 
Sicily, Crete, and the ſouthern, parts 
of France and Italy, are propagated 


dy ſeeds ſown on a bed of light earth 


in the ſpring. 
BIRD-PEPPER. A ſpecies of Cap» 


ſicum. 

BIRD WORTH. | Arifolochia] The 
ſpecies are round, long, and flender 
they aie natives hof Italy, Spain, 2 
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the ſouthern parts of France; they 
are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn, in pots filled 
with light earth, and placed under a 
frame to be ſcreened from the. froſt, 
If theſe pots are pnt into a gentle hot- 
bed in March, it will bring up the 
plants much ſooner than they other- 
wiſe would riſe» When the plants 
come up, they ſhould be inured by de- 


| grees to bear the open air; in ſummer 


they muſt have gentle refreſhings of 
water in dry weather, but in the au- 
tumn, when their ſtalks begin to decay, 
they muſt have little wet: in the win- 


ter the pots muſt be ſheltered under a 


frame, and in March, before the roots 
begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into ſeparate ſmall pots filled 


with light earth, when they may be re- 
moved into the open air, and treated 
in the ſame manner as in the former 


ſummer, and ſheltered alſo the follow- 


ing winter. The next ſpring they may 
be. turned out of the pots, and planted 
in a warm border; where, in the au- 
tumn, when their ſtalks are decayed, 
if the border is covered with old tan- 
ner's bark to keep out the froſt, the 
roots will be ſecured; but where this 
care is not taken, the roots are fre- 
quently killed by the froſt. 

The ſmell of the roots is ſomething 
aromatic, their taſte warm and bit- 
teriſh. . Authors in general repreſent 
them as extremely hot and pungent : 
ſome ſay they are the hotteſt of all the 
aromatic plants; but as uſually met 
with in the ſhops, they have no great 
pungency. The long and round ſorts, 
on being firſt chewed, ſcarce diſcover 
any taſte, but in a little time prove 
nauſeouſly bitteriſh ; the long ſome- 
what the leaſt ſo. The other ſort in- 
ſtantly fills the mouth with an aroma» 
tic bitterneſs which is not ungrateful. 
Their medical virtues are, to heat, ſti- 
mulate, attenuate viſcid phlegm, and 


promote the fluid ſecretions in general: 


they are principally celebrated in ſup- 
preſſions of female evacuatioas. The 
doſe in ſubſtance is from a ſeruple to 
two drams. The long ſort is recom- 
mended externally for cleanſing and 


drying wounds and ulcers, and in cu- 


taueous diſeaſes. 


BISANNUAL. A name given to 


ſuch plants as do not flower till the ſe- 
cond year. 


' BISERRULA, | 


An annual plant 
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which grows naturally in Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain. It ſends out many angular 
ſtalks, which trail on the ground, and 
are ſub - divided into many branches, 
garniſhed with long winged leaves, 
compoſed of many pair of lobes, and 
terminated with an odd one; toward 
the upper part of the branches come 
out the pedicle of the flowers, which 
ſuſtain ſeyeral ſmall butterfly flowers, 
of a purpliſh colour, collected 2 
and are ſucceeded by plain pods, in- 
dented on both ſides the whole length, 
containing two 0 of kidney-ſhaped . 
ſeeds. 

It is propagated " ſeeds, which in 
this country ſhould be ſown in the au- 
tumn, on a bed of light earth, where 
the plants are to remain, for they will 
live in the open air very well, When 
the plants are come up, they will re- 
quire no other care; but where they 
are too near they ſhould be thinned to 
about a foot diſtance from each other. 
It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in September. 

BISIIOPING, a cant term made 
uſe of by horſe-jockies, implying the 
unfair practices they make uſe of to 
conceal the age of an old horle, or the 
ill properties of a bad one. 

BISHOP's WEED-[ Ammi] There 
are two ſpecies, 'one an annual, the 
other a perennial, both which may be 
propagated by ſeeds, which thould be 
ſown in the autumn. Theſe ſeeds ſup- 
ply the place of the true ſeeds which 


are brought from Egypt. 


BISTORT. | Biftorra] Snakeweed. 
This plant grows mild in moiſt mea- 
dows, i in ſeveral parts of England; but 
is not very common about London. 
The root is about the thickneſs of: the 
little finger, of a blackiſh browniſh co- 
lour on the outſide, and reddiſh with- 
in: it is writhed or bent vermicularly 
(whence the name or the plant) with 
a joint at each bending, and full of 
buſhy fibres; the root of the ſpecies 
here intended has for the moſt part 
only one or two bendings ; the others 
have three or more. All the parts of 
biſtort have a rough auſtere. taſte, par- 
ticularly the root, which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable aſtringents. 
It is employed in all kinds or immo- 
derate hæmorrhages and other fluxes, 
both internally and externally, where 
aſtringency is the only indication. It 


is certainly a very powerful f | 


1 


and is to be looked on ſimply as ſuch: 
the ſudorific, antipeſtilential, and other 
like virtues attributed to it, have no 
foundation. The largeſt doſe of the 
root in powder is one dram. 

BIT. The iron part of the bridle 
which goes into a horſe's mouth; alſo 
the iron part of a piercer, auger, &c. 

BITTER APPLE. [ Colocynthis] A 
ſpecies of gourd, growing in Barbary. 
The fruit is about the ſize of an orange; 
its medullary part, freed from the rind 
and ſeeds, is alone made uſe of in me- 
dicine: this is very light, white, ſpon- 
gy, compoſed of membranous leaves: 
of an extremely bitter, nauſeous, a- 
crimonious taſte, Colocynth is one 
of the moſt powerful and moſt violent 
catharticss Many eminent phyſicians 
condemn it as dangerous and deleteri- 
ous; others recommend it not only as 
an efficacious purgative, but like wiſe as 
an alterative in obſtinate chronical diſ- 
orders, Thus much is certain, that 
colocynth, in the doſe of a few grains, 
acts with great vehemence, diſorders 
the body, and ſometimes occaſions a 
_ diſcharge of blood. Many attempts 
have been made to correct its virulence 
by the addition of acids, aſtringents, 
and the like : theſe may leſſen the force 
of the colocynth, but no otherwiſe than 
might be equally done by tne reduction 
of the doſe. The only method of aba- 
ting its virulence, without diminiſh- 
ing its purgative virtue, is to enlarge 
its volume, by triturating it with ſu- 
gar, teſtaceous ſubſtances, or the like, 
which, without making any alteration 
in the colocynth itſelf, prevent its re- 
finous particles from cohering, and 
Kicking upon the membranes of the in- 
teſtines ſo as to irritate, inflame, or 
corrode them. 

BITTERSWEET. [ Dulcamara] A 
ſpecies of night-ſhade. . 

BITTERVETCH. [ Orobus] There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant natives 
of different countries; they may all be 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn; 
three ſorts bound from la Vera Cruz, 
maſt be kept in a ſtove, elſe they will 
not bear the cold of England. The ſeeds 
of the orobus were recommended in 
nephritic complaints, but are not uſed 
in the preſent practice. N 

BITTERWORT. See Gen r IAN. 

BLACK. A colour. 


BLACK BRYONY, [Tam] 
grows wild in the hedges in many parts 
of England. 
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BLACK BERRY. [ Rubus Fruti- 
coſus} The common Bramble ; it grows 
on the ſides of banks, and in hedges, 
in moiſt parts of England, ſo is not cul - 
tivated in gardeps; this is ſo well known 
as to need no deſcriptian. Of this there 
are the following varieties : 

1. The common bramble with white 
fruit, which was found in a hedge near 
Oxford by Mr. gy Bobart. The 
branches of this ſort are covered with 
a light green bark ; the leaves are of a 
brighter green than the common ſort, 
and the, fruit is white, but it ſeldom 
produces fruit in gardens. 

2. The bramble without thorns ; 
this is in every reſpect like the firſt, 
but the branches and footftalks haye 
no thorns. _ 

3. The bramble with elegant cut 
leaves; this differs from the firſt, by 
having the leaves more finely cut. 

4. The bramble with double flow. 
ers; this differs from the firſt in hay- 
ing very double flowers, ſo is frequent- 
ly planted in gardens for ornament, 

5. The bramble with variegated 
leaves; this is by ſome preſerved in 
gardens, but is very apt to become 
plain, if planted in good ground. 

Theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by 
laying down. their branches, which 
will put out roots at every joint very 
freely, They may be tranſplanted any 
time from September to March, and 
will grow in almoſt any ſoil or fitu- 
ation, 0 

BLACK GRASS, A ſpecies of 
graſs originally brought from Ame- 


rica, and now pretty generally known 


in England. It priacipally delights in 
chalky ground, or where the land has 
been chalked. | 

BLACKLEGS. A diſeaſe in ſheep 
ſo called in ſome countries; in others 
Mood Evil, It is a diſeaſe in the joints 
ſimilar to the ſcrophula; a jelly is 
formed in the joints, and ſettles in the 
legs, and often in the neck, between 
the ſkin and fleſh, Bathe the parts with 
oil and vinegar; give the ſheep a large 
ſpoonſul of the juice of the cinque-foil, 
If it attacks the bowels, it is fatal. 

BLACK OATS. See Oars, 

BLACK THORN, or Stor Tar. 
[Prunus ſylveftris] This is very com- 
mon in hedges almoſt every where, and 
being quick of growth is very. proper 
for fences. 


- BLADDER-NUT. [Stapbylna] 
| There 
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There are two ſorts of bladder · nut, one 
a native of England, the other of North 


America; they are propagated by ſeeds, 


layers, or cuttings. | 

African BIADvpER-· xvr. [ Neyena] 
The ſpecies are, 1. Royena with oval 
rough leaves. 2. With ſmooth ſpear- 
Maped leaves, and, 3. With hairy, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 


Theſe plants are too tender to live 


through che winter in the open air in 
England, therefore they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe in autumn, 
and treated in the ſame way as orange- 
trees, with which culture the plants 
will thrive. . 

The firſt and third ſorts are difficult 
to propagate here, for the branches 
which are laid down ſeldom put out 
roots, end thoſe which do, are two 
years before they will have made roots 
ſufficient to tranſplant, and their cut- 
tings very rarely ſucceed ; theſe are the 
only methods by which they can be in- 
creaſed in thoſe countries where they 
do not produce feeds. The beſt time 
to plant the cuttings is in September; 

theſe ſhould be planted in ſmall pots, 
and plunged into a very moderate hot - 
bed. The pots ſhould be cloſely co- 
vered down with hand-glafles to ex- 
clude the external air, and the cuttings 
refreſhed with alittle water every eighth 
or tenth day, according as the earth 
becomes dry, for much moiſture will 
Kill them. If the cuttings ſhoot, they 
muſt be gradually inured to bear the 
open air, and when they are well rooted, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſepa- 
rate ſmall pot, and afterwards treated 
as the old plants. 

If the plants put out any young 
ſhoots from the bottom, they ſhould 
be carefully laid down in the ground 
while young, becauſe when the ſhoots 
are tender. they are more apt to put out 
roots than after they are become woody 
and hard; theſe branches ſhould be ſlit 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed in 
taying of carnationsz they muſt be 
frequently, but gently watered, during 


the warm weather in ſummer, but in- 


cold weather it muſt be ſparingly given 
them; when theſe are rooted, they 
may be taken of, and treated in the 
ſame way as the cuttings: 

'The ſecond ſort is very apt to ſend 
up fuckers from the roots, which may 
be taken off with the roots, and there- 
by increaſed 3 or thoſe which do not 
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put out roots, may be laid down in the 
ſame manner as the former; and the 
cuttings of this more frequently ſur- 
ceed than thoſe of the other, fo that 
this ſort is much eaſier propagated. 

BLADDER SENA. [Colutea] The 
ſorts are: 1. Common bladder ſena. 2. 
Shrubby bladder ſena, with oval leaves 
entire. 3. Eaſtern bladder ſena, with 
blood - coloured flowers. 4. Ethioiean 
bladder ſena, with a ſcarlet flower. 
5. American. 6. African. 7. Bladder 
ſena with trailing ſtalks, and oval, 
narrow, woolly leaves. 

The three firſt ſcy s are hardy ſhrubs, 
and bear the open air very well; theſe 
are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the ſpring, and when the plants come 
up are to be kept free from weeds, 
and at Michaelmas tranſplanted into 
nurſery rows, or where they are to re- 
main. 

The other ſorts are more tender, and 
require to be ſheltered in the winter; 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
hot-bed, and when the plants come 


up, ſhould gradually be brought to the 


open air. 

BLADE. The ſhoots of corn or 
graſs. | 

BLAIN. Is a diſtemper that befals 


the tongues of beaſts, being a certain 
bladder growing above on the root of 
the tongue againſt the pipe, which 
grief at length in ſwelling will. ſtop the 
wind, and comes at firſt by ſome great 
chafing and heating of the ſtomach, 
whereby, as ſome judge, it till grows 
and increaſes hy more heat, for com- 
monly it comes in the ſummer, and 
not in the winter; for when the beaft 
is hot and has been chafed, it will riſe 
and ſwell full of wind and water, ſo 
that when it is full and grown big, it 
will ſtop the beaſt's wind, which may 
be perceived by his gaping and holding 
out his tongue, and foaming at the 
mouth, for the curing of which, 1. 
Caſt him and take forth his tongue, 
then ſlitting the bladder, or breaking it 
thereon, ſoftly waſh it with vinegar 
and a little ſalt. 2. Others prick them 
(for ſome beaſts will have many of 
them under their tongues) with an awl, 


if you have no other tool; then chafſe 


them ſo with your hand as to break 
them all. 

BLANQUET. A ſpecies of pear. 
BLAZE. A white mark in a horſe's 


faces 
BLEA., 
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BLEA, that part of tres — - 
1. ininiediately' under the bark; or 
between that and the hard wood, FE 
is the firſt protreſi of the atreration 
of the bark E wood, by the natu 
ral 2 _ ſtreogthening of — 
BLEEDING, an operation * 
ly neceffary among all kinds of cattle, 
particularly horſes; and conſiſts in or 
pening a vein by means of an inſtru- fore; 
ment called a fleusm. 
Zut the caſes chat require bleeding 
moſt, are colds, | fevers” of almoſt all 


kinds, fails» and! bruites, which zre bleym 


fometjmes dangerons to horſes becauſe 
of their great weight, Hurts and 
wounds of the eyes, firains in hard ri- 
ding, or drawing, and all other ace i, 
dents where à ſtagnation of the blood 
may be ſuddenly expected, or where 
the ſmall veſſels may — and the 


blood extravaſated. 
BLRMISH, a omgrie: of deformity; 
2 fault, u diminution of beauty. 
1 BLEND WATER, x diſeaſe in cat. 
tle, when they -piſs: bloody corrupted 
urine, which has often a fatal event af- 
_ the yellow; it af ter change of 
ure _—_ it is not ſo dangerous, 
— ſoap, bole-armenic, and 
oak bark in — 2 Ralf an ounce, 
make into a balt wich tyney, and give 
night and morning; 

BLEYME, an inflammiation in a 
horſe's ſoot, the blood” putrefying in 
the inner part of the coffin towards 
the heel; between tlie ſole and the cof. 
2 works » bat 


Jo know when there is a bleyms, o 


ou muſt unthoe the-difordered horſe, 
and pare his foot very neatly. Upon 
one of the inner —— near the 
fi og, you will dee a ſpor, like cor- 
rvpted blood, Which will ſometimes 
bleed with the very paring, This is a 
ſigu that the bleyme id very A 
and let fuch à horſe work everſol L 
_ eſpecially it it be la ſummer, he be- 
comes lame . But keep him ſome time 
iadlo in the ſtable, and he will not Hmm, 
unleſs he has been newly ſhod. Few 
oli horſes are ſubje& to this accident: 
Nor is the cafe very da 


ngerou 
viſible as here deſtirbed : But when'it 4 


is fo forward, that you can hardly ſve 


it, arid has no room outwardly, you 


mi ſt divide the fide of the hoof, 
abl» to what was before faid, 
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remony, may ſeom to be rolie ved for the 
&; but when” he” hae continued 
time without being Mod, he be- 
gins to imp again; and iet him work 
ever ir, rh be me is as bad as be- 
— ſo 
rant u to unſole 2 horte in this cafe, 
without operating on "the feat of the 
bleyme; but in ſuch u horſe too the 
— 5 vo a violent as over: 
hereas the following remedy & jnfal- 
we will e a perſec —— : 
ake cow-du «far, — 
tine; and roſin, of eh bat 
a quarter of a e 
half a pint of oil IX iy — 
get; melt the whole together in a pot, 
and apply ſome of- this 'compoſition, 
as warm as he can beat it, to the horſe's 


bindi it on with tow. and Un- 
— 'a/ — this twent — 
hours till the horſe/limps no lon 


whict probably may be twelve days or 
a fortyight, - You-will then never fee 

mare of the bleyme.— Briadiey. 
-BLIGHT,'\a general name for va- 
tous diſtempers incident both to corn 
and fruit trees, i mouths: 

There is notking fo deſtruQive te a 
fruirzgarden as blights : nor is there 
any thing in the bifineſsof gard 
which requires more of our ſurlous 
tention, than the endeavouring to pro- 


vent or guard ny — great enemy 


8. 
In order, th 40 remedy this 
evil, it will be firſt to under- 
ſtand the true cauſes-of blighes z — 
although many curious perſons have 

attempted to explain thecauſes of them, 
yet very few of them have yet come = 
near the truth, except the reverend and 
learned Dr. Hales, who hath, im his 


— — book, inti Vegetable Sta- 
ties, given us ſome to 

ments upon the growth and perſpira- 

'tian of plants 3 with the vs- 


we need foldami'be-av 4 lol 
how ro xecount ere 


yh 
20 Fila 2 —— 
22*»*⸗ñ²—2⁴ö ray vey ern 
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——— without the intervention of 
wers or any morning dew, by which 
the perſpiration of the tender bloſſoms 
is ſtopped; ſo that, in a ſhort time, 
their colour is changed, and they wither 
and decay: and if it ſo happens, that 
there is a long continuance of the ſame 
weather, it equally affects their tender 
leaves; for their perſpiring matter is 
hereby thickened, and rendered gluti- 
nous, cloſely adhering to the ſurfaces of 
the leaves, and becomes a proper nu- 
triment to thoſe ſmall inſets, which 
are always found preying upon the 
leaves and tender branches of fruit- 
trees, whenever-this blight happens. 
The beſt remedy ſor this diſtemper 
that I have yet known to ſucceed, is, 
to gently waſh and ſprinkle over the 
trees, from time to time, with com- 
mon water, (that is, ſuch as hath not 
had any thing ſteeped in it) and the 
ſooner this is performed (whenever we 
apprehend. danger) the better; and if 
the young and tender ſhoots ſeem to 
be much infected, waſh them with a 
woollen cloth, ſo as to clear them, if 
poſſible, from all this glutinous mat- 
ter, that their reſpiration and perſpi- 
ration may not be obſtructed; and if 
we place ſome broad flat pans or tubs 
of water near the trees, that the va- 
rs exhaled from it may be received 
the trees, it will keep their tender 
arts in a ductile ſtate, and greatly 
help them; but, whenever this opera- 
tion of waſhing the trees is performed, 
it ſhould be early in the day, that the 
moiſture may be exhaled before the 
cold of the night comes on; efpecially 
if the nights are froſty : nor ſhould it 
be done when the ſun ſhines very hot 
upon the wall, which would be ſubject 
to.ſcorch up the tender bloſſoms. s. 
Another cauſe of blights in the 
ſpring is, ſharp hoary froſts, which are 
often ſucceeded by hot ſunſhine in the 
day-time; which is the moſt ſudden 
and certain deſtroyer of fruits that is 
known : for the cold of the night 
ſtarves the tender parts of the bloſ- 
ſoms, and the ſun riſing ſun hot upon 
the walls before the moiſture is dried 
from the | bloſſoms (which being in 
ſmall globules, collects the rays of the 
ſun) a ſcalding heat is thereby acqui- 
which ſcorches the tender flowers, 
other parts of the plants, ” 
Zut there js another ſort of blight, 
againſt which it js very difficult to 
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guard our fruit - trees; this is ſhary 
1 froſty mornings, which often 


ppen at the time when the trees are 


in flower, or while the fruit is very 


young, and occafien the bloſſoms or 


fruit to drop off; and, ſometimes; the 
tender parts of the ſhoots and leaves 
are greatly injured thereby 

The only method yet found out te 
prevent this miſchief, is by carefully 
covering the walls, either with mate, 
canvas, reeds, xc. which being faſtened 
ſo as not to be diſturbed with the wind, 
and ſuffered to remain on during the 
night, by taking them off every day, 
if the weather permits, is the beſt and 
ſureſt method that hath yet been uſed 
in this caſe; which, although it bas 
been lighted; and thought of little 
ſervice by ſome, yet-the reaſon of their 
not being ſo ſerviceable, as has been 
expected, was, becauſe they have not 
been rightly uſed, by ſuffering the trees 
to remain too long covered: by which 
means, the younger branches and leaves 
have been rendered too weak to endure 
the open air, hen they are expoſed to 
it; which has often proved of worſe 
conſequence. to trees, than if they had 
remained entirely uncovered, +; 
[, Whereas, when the covering before 
mentioned has been performed, as ir 
-ought ꝛo be, it has proved very ſervice- 
able to fruits ; and many times, when 
there has been almoit a general de- 
ſtruction of fruits, in the neighbour- 
ing gardens, there has been a plenty 
of them in ſuch places where they have 
been covered; and, though it may to 
ſome ſeem very great trouble, yet, if 
theſe coverings are fixed near the up- 


per part of the wall, and are faſtened 


to pullies, ſo as to bedrawn up, or let 
down, it will be ſoon andeafily done; 


and the ſucceſs will ſufficiently pay the 


trouble. | : | 
But there is: another ſort of blight, 
that ſometimes comes later in the ſpring, 
viz. in April or May, which is often 
very deſtructive to orchards, and open 
plantations, againſt which we know no 
remedy, This is what is called a fire- 
:blaſt, which, in a ſe hours, hath not 
only deſtroyed the fruit and leaves, but 
many times parts of trees, and, ſome- 
times, whole ones have been killedby it, 
This is ſuppoſed to be effected by vo- 
lumes of tranſparent flying vapours, 
which, among many forms they revolve 
into, may ſometimes approach ſo near 
to 


* 
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to a: hemiſphere, or hemi · cylinder, ei - 
ther in their upper or lower furfaces, 
as thereby to make the beams of the 
ſun converge enough to ſcorch the 
plants or trees they fall upon, in pro- 
portion to the greater or leſs conver- 
gency of the ſun's rays; "| 1 

The learned Boerhaave, in his The- 
ory of Chemiſtry, obſerves, that thoſe 
white clouds, which appear in ſummer” 
time, are, as it were, ſo many mir- 
rors, and occaſion exceſſive heat; theſe 
mirrors are ſometimes round, ſome- 
times concave, polygonous, &c. and 
therefore when the face of the hea- 
vens is covered with ſuch whiteclouds, 
the ſun, ſhining among them, muſt of 
neceflity produce a vehement heat; 
ſince many of his rays, which would 
otherwiſe, perhaps, never touch our 
earth, are by that means reflected to 
us; thus, if the ſun be on one ſide, 
and the clouds on the oppoſite, they 
will be perfectly burning glaſſes, 

I have ſometimes, continues he, ob- 
ſerved a kind of hollow clouds, full of 
hail and ſnow in this poſition ; during 
the continuance of which, the heat 
was extreme; fince by ſuch condenſa- 
tion they were enabled to reflect more 
ſtrongly ; after this came a ſharp cold, 
and then the clouds diſcharged their 
hail in great quantities; to which ſuc-" 
ceeded a moderate warmth, Frozen 
concave clouds therefore, by this great 
reflection, produce a vigorous heat; 
and the ſame, when reſolved, exceſſive 
cold,” Whence, as Dr. Hales obſerves, 
we ſee, that blaſts may be occaſioned 
by the reflections of the clouds, as well 
as by the above-mentioned refraction 
of denſe tranſparent vapours. - 

' Againſt this enemy to fruits, &e. as 
has already been o there is no 
guard te our plantations, nor any re- 
medy to cure it: but as this more fre- 
- quently happens: in cloſe plantations 
—— the ſtagnating vapours 'from 

earth, and the plentiful perſpira- 
tion from the trees, are pent in ſor 
want of a free air to diſſipate and dif. 
pel them; which are often obſerved, 
ia ſtill weather, to aſcend in ſo plenti- 
ful à manner, as to be ſeen by the 
naked eye, but eſpecially with a re- 
fleQting teleſcope, ſo as to make a clear 
and diſtinct object become dim and tre- 


* 


mulous) than thoſe which are planted 


at a greater diſtance, or are not ſur- 
rounded with hills or woods; this d- 
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rects us in the firſt planting of orchards, 
Ke. that we ſhould allow a greater diſ- 
tance between the trees; and make 
choice of clear healthy fitnations, that 

air may paſs freely bgtween' the 
trees, to diſſipate thoſe vapou 
they are formed into ſuch volumes, 
whereby the circumambient air will 
be clear, and leſs ſubje@ to injuries: 
as alſo the fruits, which are produced 
in this clearer air, will be much better 
taſted than thoſe that are ſurrounded 
with a thick rancid air; for, as fruits 
are often in a reſpiriag ftate, fo they, 
conſequently, by imbibing 'a part of 
theſe vapours, are ren crude, and 
ill· taſted; which is often the caſe with 
a great part donuts; - 


'Tis that after a wet 
ſummer, corn is apt to be blighted ; the 
reaſon of which is, that the overmuch 
moiſture that lies continually at the 
roots of the corn, maketh it run much 
to ſtraw, and little to corn; and at ſuch 
time as the corn ſhould kern, the mpiſt 
vapours, exhaled by the ſun from 
wet ground, do in the nature of a mill- 
dew, prevent the due growth of the 
grain in the ear. 8 

'Tis obſerved, that when theſe mill - 
dewys ariſe, or blights fall, they infe& 
one ſort of grain generally, as fome- 
times only wheat, imes vats, &c, 
the like happens among fruits; ſome- 
times apples are generally blaſted ; 
ſometimes only pears, ſometimes only 
cherries, walnut, filberts, plumbs, &c, 

| Mortimer. 

Wheat is blighted at two ſeaſons; 
firſt, hen in the bloſſom; and then 


its generation is prevented and many 


of the huſks are empty in the ear, the 
grains not bems impregnated, 
Secondly, Wheat is blighted, when 
the grains are brought to the time of 
their maturity, but are light, and of 
little value for making of bread; be- 
n 
The firſt cannot happen in England 
by 'the froſt, becauſe the winters do 
not ſuffer” it to grow ſo much, as to 
come into bloſſom before the month 
of june; but they are 'continual 
rains that rot or chill the bloſſoms, 
and p t their fertility, Vet this 
is ſeldom happens to any great 
Wheat that grows in open 
s has ſome advantage from the 


the 
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places — — how in ſheltry 


as wheat does not 

— drops of rain ſo long as the 
bearded (or — wheat, which recei- 
ved v very great damage by this ſort of 
blight in the year, 172.5, the like never 
having been heard of before, .. 
_ The ſecond ſort of blight, vis. from 
light ears, is that which is moſt fre- 
ep t, and more general: This brings 


reateſt ſcarcity of wheat, - The 
uſe is plainly wank of nouriſhment to 
perieck the grain, by whatever ö 
at want is occaſioned, 

3 Several. accidents, kill the plants, or 
injure their health, and then the grains 
are not fill led; as lightning, the effects 
mee may be ob Pbſerved by the black- 
ſpots and patches in fields of wheat, 
eſpecially in in. $8, years as have more 
of it t ' Againſt this there is. 


no 

11 8. op. d the blight, which 
are moſt Beneral,, and do the moſt da 
Fs in ſome meaſure, be pre- 


1795 ca is dhe lodging or or falling 
or gh the 4 ag 
ken near £ whereby many 
75 = e preſſed, 8 — 
qt. paſs them; and then the 
Gee e hiodred; the chyle 
ot mount in ſufficient quantity 
purified, and turned into ſap; 
che defe whereof, makes the plants 
NN Some Oy — 4 juſt able to 
live; th they have ſtrength enough to 
linger on to, the time of their period, 
ag in very old age, but not to bring 
their fruit, Which is the grain, to its 
1005 bulk, nor to fill it with flour: 
the: ſooner; the ſtalks fall, the leſs 

d thinner the grain will be. 
ence it oſten happens, that when. 
tillage, dung, and. good land, have 


from falling, which 
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occaſions theit falling, to proceed from 
want of nouri t, want of air, 
want of the ſun's rays, or of all three. 

One argument, that it lodges for: 
want of nouriſhment, is, that a rich 
acre has maintained a crop of five. 
quarters ſtanding, When another poor - 
er acre was not able to ſupport a crop 
but large e- 
nough to have brought three quarters, 
if it had ſtood; and this in the ſame 
year, and on the ſame ſituation: And 

*tis very plain, that if one acre was 
twice as rich as the other, it muſt be 
or able to nouriſh ſive quarters better 
than the other could nouriſh thres 
quarters. 

Air is neceſſary to thelife and neauh 
of all plants, tho in very different de- 
grees: Aquatics, which live under wa- 
ter, are content with as little air, as 
their companions the fiſnes. | 

But wheat, being a terreſtrial plant, 
(tho! in winter it will live many days 
under water, whilſt the low motion of 
its ſap gives it little or no increaſe) re- 
ques a free open air, and does not 

ucceed ſo well in low ſheltry places, 
as upon higher and opener ſituations. 


the where the air has a greater motion, and 


can more eaſily carry off the recrements 
from the leaves, after it has ſhaken off 
the dews and rains, which — o- 
therwiſe ſuffocate the plants 
therefore the leaves are made ſo —— 
tible of motion from the air, Which 
frees them from the dews, that would 
ſtop in the recrements at the veſiculæ 
of the leaves, but ſhaken down will 
nouriſh the plants at the roots: The 
want of this motion weakening the 
wheat, tis (as animals in the like fickly 
caſe are) the more unable to ſtand, and 
the more liable to be preſſed down by 
the weight of rait water, and more 


5 2 erop of wheat, that in the unable to riſe up again when down 
s of April and May promiſe to 
yield the dy ner five or ſix quarters on 


all Which evils/ arei removed by the 
free motion of the air, which makes 


— then in June it falls down, off both dews and rains, and thus 


and ſcarce affords, five or fix buſhels ; 
that perhaps is ſo min and lank, 
2 the expencę of reaping and threſn- 
overbalance its value. 
Fas hat the fal ing 2 255 wheat does 
e the ruin crop, is well - 
non; but what cauſes it to fall, is. 
not ſo plain. And without knowing 
the true cauſes, tis not likely that a 
medy ſhouldbe found againſt the dif 
Ttakethis eee be ns 


4 


contributes to — the 2 — 
lodging) of wheat. 

A great quantity ae f the ſun's 
rays is neceſſary. to keep wheat ſtrong, 
and in health; — Egypt, and other 
hot countries, it is not ſo apt to fall, 
as it is when ſo vun in northern climates, 
tho? the of ' the ſouth be the 


gteateſt. This proves that the crop 
— - en- —— 


js „ Sas 
| 1 
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It may be obſerved, that every leaf blight would do, if the wheat fell down, 

is inſerted into a fort of knot,-which- i. e. cauſes the dars to be light.® 
5 probably delivers the ſap to be depu- And we find, that thoſe -who . 
| rated at the veſiculæ oſ the leaves, and tiſe this method of feeding their wheat 
| then receives it back again ſor the with ſheep in the ſpring, to prevent 
3 nouriſnment of the plant, doing for the lodging of it, have moſt common 
| that purpoſe: the office of an heart: their ſtraw weak, and ears light. 

but the ſun with his rays ſupplies tie Theſe, inſtead of making the ſtalks” 
| part of pylſe, to keep the ſap in mo- ſtrong enough to ſupport heavy cars, 
tion, and carry vn its circulation, in- make the ears light enough to be ſup- 
ſtead of the heart's ſyſtole and-diaſ- ported by weak ſtalks. They xnõο⁹ĩↄ / 


2 


| nally a native of a hot country, re- and yet they mill hope to have i 
| quires by its conſtitution a conſidera- light ones, | " 
ble degree of heat to bring it to per- They cauſe the blight by the very 
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tole. Wheat, being douhtleſs origi- that heavy ears mike the greateſt * | 
it @ 


feQion; and if much of that degree be means they make uſe of to cure t. 
; wanting, the wheat will be the weak- This feeding of wheat much retards 
er; and when the ſolar rays cannot the time of its bloſſoming ; and that 


reach the lower parts of the ſtalks,the ir may bloſſom early, is one chief end 
| loweſt leaves and knots cannot do their of ſowing it eafly, to prevent the blight. 
| office; for which reaſon the chyle muſt But when it is fed, What the plants 
| mount higher before it be made into ſend up next is but a ſort of ſecond or 
ſap, and there muſt be then a greater latter crop, which has longer to ftand 
mixture of erude chyle next to the than the firſt would have required, and 
ground, as by the white colour it ap- is always weaker than the firſt 
pears, By this means that part, which, would have been; and the longer time 
if it had a dus ſhare of the ſun's in- it has to continue on the ground, the 
fluence, would be hardened like > bone more nouriſhment' is required to main- 
or ſpring ſor the ſupport of the ſtalks, tain it; and yet, as has been ſhewn, 
ſor lack of that, becomes more like the longer it has been ſown, the mots 
i to a cartilage, foft and weak; unable the earth has loſt of its nouriſhment; * 
to ſuſtain the weight of the bonding and conſequently the crop will be yet 
ear, which, having irs greateſt impetus weaker, and in more ger of the 
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againſt this part, which is moſt feeble ſtarving blight, ' 

| to reſiſt it, it yields, and lets it fall The mo | remedy againft 

L to the ground; and then the grain will tho blight is that which removes all its 
be blighted) * cauſes; (except ſuch extraordinary ones 

\ There is alſo another cauſe of the as lightning) as, | = 

; blight; and that is, the wheat's 'co- Firſt, Want of Nonriſhnent. 


ming too late into bloſſom, The uſual The horſe-hoe will, in wide inter- 
: | time is the beginning of june; and if - vals, give wheat, throughout all the 
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> it be later, rhe days ſhorten ſo faſt after Nages of its life, as much nouriſhment 
the ſolſtice, that the autumn of the as the diſcreet hoer pleaſes, | 

[ year haſtening the autumn of the Secondly, Want of Ar. 

; wheat's life, the full time of its preg- Air, being a Wia moves moſt freely 


| nancy is not accompliſhed; and then in a right or ftrait line; ſor there tl 
> its fruit, Which is the grain, becomes feweſt of its parts meet with any te- 
as it wers abortive, and notfull-grown, ſiſtance; as a trait river runs ſwifter 
This time betwixt the generation, than a crooked one, from an equal de- 
; bloſſoming, and maturity of the grain, clivity ; becauſe more of the water 
, is, or ought to be, about two months, ſirikes againſt the banks at the turn. 
"2 © Therefore it is advantageovs to haf | ings, and is there ſomewhat" retarded: | 
| ten, har we can, the time of bloſ- and the reſt moving no faſter than in 
ſoming; and te protract the time of the ſtrait river, the whole ſtream of 
ripening : and it is obſerved, that the e the | 
earlieſt fown wheat” generally efcapes * Heavy cars never fall. fog did, | 
the blight the beſt, becauſe it comes that would not male them light. | 
firſt into bloſſom. . Fualli ſometimes whilſt it it in graſs, and be- , 
Feeding down the wheat with ſheep fore it comet into ear z ſo far are the cart 
provents rhs blight, by doing whatthe Har ca EHU ße | 
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ſtalks is, the more freſh. air they muſt 
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thecrooked muſt beflower in ĩts courſe,” 


than that of the ſtrait river. | 
The air cannot paſs thro' ſown corn 
in a direct line, becauſe it muſt ſtrike 
againſt, and go round every plant, they 
ſtanding all in the way of its courſe, 


which muſt ſtop its current near the 


earth, 1 bein 
And the air amongſt ſown corn is 
like, water amongſt reeds. or ofiers in 
the fide of a river; it is ſo ſtopped in 
its courſe, that it almoſt becomes an 
eddy; and fince air isabout eight hun- 
times lighter than water, we may 
ſuppoſe its, current thro”. the corn is 
more eaſily retarded, eſpecially near 
the earth, where the corn has occaſion 
for the greateſt quantity of air to paſs: | 
For, tho the upper part of the wheat 
be not able to ſtop a ſlow current of 
air, yet it does ſo much raiſe even a 
ſwift one, as to throw it off from the 
ground, and hinder it from reaching 
the lower parts of the ſtalks, where 


. the air muſt therefore remain, in a 


manner, ſtagnant; and the thicker the 
wheat is, where it ſtands promiſcu-- 
ouſly, the leſs change of air can it have, 
tho* the greater the number of the 


uire. 


But the confuſed manner in Which. | 
, wheat green a whole week longer, than 


the plants of the ſown wheat ſtand, is 
ſuch, that they muſt all oppoſe the free 
entrance of air amongſt them, from 
whatever point | of 
comes. * | 
Now it isquite otherwiſe with wheat 
grilled regularly with wide intervals; 
for therein the current of air may paſs 
freely (like water in a ſtrait river, 
where there is no reſiſtance), and com- 
municates its nitre to the Jower as well 
as upper leaves, and carry off the re- 
ergments they emit, not ſuffering the 


lants to be weakened, as an animal 
is, when his lungs are forced to take 


back their own expirations, if debarred 
from a ſufficient ſupply of freſh un- 
tainted air. And this benefit of freſh 
air is plentifully, and pretty equally, 


diſtributed to every row in a field of 
| b later; for ſometimes they come ſo 
late, that the grain is ſufficiently filled 


hoed wheat, lag wh. BEE 
. Thirdly, Want of the Sun's Rays. 


Son wheat-plants, by their irregu- 


lar poſition, may be ſaid to ſtand in 


one another's light, for want of which 
they are apt to fall. ax 

It is true the whole field of plants 
receives the ſame quantityof ſun-beams - 


hoe removes 
| planting early, and then it will bloſſom 


the compaſs it 
happens to wheat in cold climates, is 
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amongſt them, whether they ſtand 
confuſedly, or in order: But there is x 
vaſt difference in the diſtribution of 
them; . for none or the very leaſt ſhare. 
of beams is obtained by thoſe parts 
which need the greateſt ſhare, in the 
confuſed plants. And when the cru- 
ral parts, that ſhould ſupport the whole 
body of every plant; are deprived ' of 
their due ſhare of what is ſa neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen them, the plants (like 


animals in the ſame caſe) are unable te 


ſtand. ; - | ( . 
But in drilled wheat, where the 
lants ſtand in a regular order, the 
un-beams are more duly :diftributed 
to all parts of the plants in the ranks ;- 
for which way ſoever the rows are di- 
rected, if they be ſtrait, the rays muſt, 
ſome time of the day, fall on the in- 
tervals, and be reſtected by the ground, 
whence the lower parts of the wheat - 
ſtalks myſt receive the ſhare of 
heat, being neareſt to the point of in · 
cn having no weeds to ſhadow 
t @ j £91 '3 oy 
As to that cauſe of the blight, viz. 
the wheat's dying before the full time 
of its pregnancy be accompliſhed ; the 
| all the objections againſt 


the earlier: And it has viſibly: kept 


unhoed heat adjoining to it, planted 
the ſame day, Mi 
But the moſt general blight that 


cauſed by inſets, which (ſome think) 
are brought in the air by an caſt wind 
accompanied. with moiſture, a little 


before the grain is filling with that 


milky juice, which afterwards har- 


dens into flour, Theſe inſects depoũt 


their eggs within the outer {kin (or 
rind) of the ſtalks; and when the 
young ones are hatched, they feed. on 
the parenchyma, and eat off many of 
the veſſels which ſhould make and con- 
vey this juice; and then the grain will 
be more or leſs. thin, in proportion to 
the number of veſſels eaten, and as 
the inſes. happen to come earlier or 


with the ſaid milky juice before. the 
veſſels are eaten; and then, though the 
ſtraw appear through a microſcope to 
have its veſſels very much eaten and 
torn, and to be full of black ſpors 
(which ſpots are nothing elſe; but the 
excrements 
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excrements of thoſe young inſects) yet 
the grain is plump, and not blighted, 
there being an obſervation, that the 
early ſown wheat generally eſcapes 
this blight. And it has been ſeen, 
where one part of a field is ſown ear- 
lier than the other part, without any 
other difference than the time of ſow- 
ing, that the grain of the lateſt ſown 
has been much blighted, and the grain 
of the earlier has eſcaped the blight, 
though the ſtraw of both were equally 
eaten by the infets, Hence it may 
be inferred, that the milk in the one 
had receivedall the nouriſhment neceſ- 
ſary to its due confiſtence, before the 
veſſels were deſtroyed; but, in the o- 
ther, the veſſels, which ſhould have 
continued the ſupply of nouriſhment 
for thickening the milk, being ſpoiled 
before they have finiſhed that office, it 
remains too thin; and then che grain, 
when it hardeneth, ſhrinks up, and is 
blighted z yet the grain of one and 
the other are equally plump until they 
become hard i the difference therefore 
is only in the thickneſs of the milk, 
that in the blighted being more wate! 
than the other. wing 
The chief argument to prove, that 
theſe inſects are brought by an eaſt 
wind, is, that the wheat on the eaſt 
fides of hedges are much blighted, 
when that on the weſt ſides is not hurt: 
And as to the objeQion, that they are 
bred in the earth, and crawl thence up 
the ſtalks of the wheat, becauſe ſome 
land is much more ſubject to produce 
blighted wheat than other land is; 
e difference may be chiefly 
ing to the different ſituation of thoſe 
lands, as they are oppoſed to the eaft, 
or to the weſt. f 
Another cauſe why ſome wheat is 
more blighted than other wheat on the 
fame land, is, the different condition 
in which the inſets find it; for the 
rind of that which is very ftrong and 
flouriſhing is ſoft and tender; into this 
they can eaſily penetrate to lay their 
* but the wheat that is poor and 
yellow, has a hard tough ſkin (or rind) 
to which the inſeQs are not able to 
bore for the intromiſſion of their eggs, 
and therefore can do it no miſchief, ' It 
would be in vain to adviſe to prevent 
the blight; by ſtriving to make the 
wheat poor; for though poverty may 
preſerve wheat from blight, as well as 
it does people from the gout, yet that 
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is a remedy which few take willingly 


againſt either of -theſe diſeaſes: But 


this, I think might be” remedied, H 
we could, from the ſtrongeſt wheat, 
take away ſo much nouriſhment as to 
turn its colour a little yellowiſh Juſt 
before the inſects come, which is ſup- 


poſed to be in june, afer"tho car's 


out, or at leaſt fully formed, ' I 


Yet this can only be dons in wide 


intervals; for, unleſs the fine earth can 


be thruſt to ſome-confiderable diſtance 


from the roots after they are cut 
they will ſoon ſhoot out again, 


reach it, becoming more vigorous 


thereby. © q * 
ln dry ſummers this misfortune ſel. 
dom happens, much heat, and very 


little moiſture, being 'moſt agreeable: r 


the conſtitution of Wheat; for then ita 
rind is more firm and hard, as it is, o 
the contrary, made more ſoft and ſpon- 
gy by too much moiſture. vor 
_ moſt eaſy and —_— y that 
I have yet found inſt the injury 
of theſe inſeQs, — nt a he. of 
wheat that is leaſt liable to be new 
them, viz, the white-cone (or bearded 
wheat, which has ſtalk or ſtraw 
like a ruſh, not hollow, but full of 
pith (except near the lower part, and 
there it is very thick and ſtrong) : Tt 
is probable it has ſap - veſſels that lis 
deeper, ſo as the young inſects cannot 
totally deſtroy them, as they do in - 
ther wheat: For hen the ſtraw has 
the black ſpots, which ſhew that the 
inſets have been there- bred, yer the 
grain is plump, when the grey cone and 
lammas wheat mixt with it are blight- 
ed, This difference might have been 
from the different times of ripening, 
this being ripe about a week earlier 
than the grey-cone, and later than the 
lammas : But its being planted toge» 
ther both early and late, and at alt 
times of the wheart-ſeced time, and this 
white-cone always -eſcaping- with ita 
grain unhurt, is an argument that it is 
naturally fortifyed againſt the injury of 
theſe inſects, which in wet ſummers 
are ſo pernicious: to other ſorts of 
wheat; and I can impute it to no 
other cauſe than the different deepneſs 
of the veſſels, the ſtraw of other wheat 
being very much thinner, and hollow 
from top to battom z this having a 
ſmall hollow at bottom, and there the 


thickneſs betwixt the outer ſkin 0 


the cavity is more than double to — 
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in other ſorts . of Wheat; ſo that I 
Imagine the inſeRs reach only the 
"outermoſt veſſels; and enough of the 
Inner veſſels are left untouched to ſup- 
Ply the grain. rs eum Ct 44 "1 
This wheat makes very good bread, 
i the miller dogs not grind it too 
Mall, or the baker make his dough too 
hard, it requiting to be made ſof 
than that of other flour. * 
A buſhel" of this white-cone wheat 
ill make more bread than a buſhel of 
mas, and oi the ſame goodneſs; 
it gives a little yellow caſt. to the 


Another ſort of lodging blight there 
3s, which ſome call meor- loore, and 
moſtly happens on light land: This is 
when the earth, ſinking away from the 
roots, leaves the bottom of the talk 
higher than the ſubſided ground; and 
then the plant, having only theſe na- 
ked roots to ſupport it (for which 
they are too weak Falls down to the 

= | 


To remedy this, turn a ſhallow fur- 


w againſt the rows, when they are 
firong enough to bear it, and when the 
mould is very fine and dry; then the 
motion of the ſtalks by the wind will 
gauſe ſuch earth to run through the 
rows, and ſettle about the roots, and 
+» Drilled wheat is not ſo much ſpoil- 
ed by falling, as ſown wheat ſometimes 
is. The, drilled never falls ſo cloſe to 
the ground, but that the air enters into 
hollows that are under it, and the wind 


| keeps the ears in motion. Notwith- 


Kanding all the precaution that can be 
uſed, in ſome unſeaſonable years wheat 
will be blighted: I have known ſuch 


I a general blightz when ſome of my 


lammas wheat, planted late on blight- 
ing land, was blighted, - amongſt the 
reſt of my neighbours, by the inſets, 
but the grain of the fown wheat was 
vaſtly more injured than that of the 


_ grilled : The former was ſo light, that 


the greateſt part was blown away in 
winnowing, and the remainder ſo bad, 
that it was not fit to make bread: The 
drilled made as good bread, and had as 
much flour in it, as the ſown wheat 
had, that was not blighted; for the 

ins of the drilled were much lar. 
ger than thoſe of the ſown; being 
formed to have been twice as big as 
ine grains of wheat generally are, had 


They not been blighted, Tull, 
PF. 
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ee deprived of- the ſenſe 
0 t. | 1 | 4 

Moon- BEIN p, or lunatic, a diſeaſe to 
which, horſes are ſubject, the ſymptoms 
of which are no other than the fore- 
runners of cataracts, and generally end 
in blindneſs, * 0 „ | / 
Mr. Brindley ſays, a moon · eyed horſe 
is known by his weeping, and keeping 
his eyes almoſt ſhut at the heginning of 
the diſtemper. As the moon changes 
he gradually recovers his ſight; and in 
a fortnight or thres weeks ſees as well 
as before, Your dealers, when they 
have ſuch a horſe to ſell at the time of 
his weeping; always tell yon that he 
has got a bit of ſtraw or hay in his eye. 
or that he has received fome blow. 
They alſo take great care to wipe away 
the humour, to prevent its being ſeen. 


But a man ſhould truſt only himſelf in 


buying of horſes, and above all be very 
exact in examining the eyes. In this 
he muſt have regard to. the time and 
N he makes the examination. 
ad eyes may appear good in winter, 
when. the ſnow is upon the ground; 
and often good ones appear bad, accor- 
ding to the poſition of the horſe. Ne- 
ver examine a horſe's ſight by the ſide 
of a white wall, where the dealers will 
chuſe to ſhew one that is moon-eyed. 
The ſureſt way is to take him juſt at 
the, ſtable door, when only his head 
Peeps out, and al) his body is ſtill with- 
in; or to examine him in a dark ſta- 
ble, with a candle, If the white of 
the eye appears reddiſh at bottom, or 
the colour of a withered leaf, I would 
Not adviſe you to purchaſe that horſe; 
A moon-eyed or lunatic horſe has 
always one eye bigger than the other, 
and above his lids you may diſcover 
wrinkles or circles, bs. 
If he has been attacked but twice or 


three times with this diſorder, there 


are ſome hopes of à cure, by purſuing 
the following directions. At leaſt you 
have a chance to ſave . one eye, and pre- 
vent the deformity of the other. If 
you take him at his being firſt affected, 
both eyes will become as good as ever. 
This diſtemper proceeds from diffe- 
rent cauſes, which every one is not ac- 
quainted with. . 

When young colts have eat too much 
oats, or other grain, they are apt to 
ſtrain the veſſels which feed the eye. 
Others have the eyes diſeaſed by being 
rid and fatigued. too young z 2 4 


* 


thers owe. it to the ſoil where they were 

brought yp», Fat, humid, or marſhy 

ground, which breeds a very juicy graſs, 

may N head 4 ſwe 1 1 hu: 
| weaken K. 

label, whitiſh, or rs. £30 2 
mare ſybject chan others to theſe 
diſorders. Not that any colgyr is ex- 


empt from it, af Wor paſture may 
not produce it, 
The ay = of er — borſe. 
ut him firſt to a bran diet, and give 
hin no oats during the whole courſe. 
. wy a4 {ning along the vein that 
the temple Þ thy 
the exs, . 2 above it. [Inns 


opened the kia with 2 Em, 
take a wei wild goat's born, 
incl - KA al the . 
— without cutting it. 
you oak, $afz the goat's hory 2 
n ih. A needle” and 
2 a” k, well waxed, make a 
ture op the we 
n the wein! 
cutting d let it for Jome time. 
When you have drawn away blood 
enough, which will be in a quarter of by 
as hopre, p5p the goar's hers again un- 
— artery, an 
make another ligature . 
22 
gatures, pretty cloſe 
the knots, fll up the wound with 
a quartezy of butter, mixed with about 
an ounce. of ſalt. Do the ſame on 
the other fde of the head. Drels 
wounds afterwards twice à day, for 


about a week; and then continue to 


fament them three times a day, with 
| hot wine, ſweetened with fine ſugar, 
till the cure is compleated. This ope- 
ration ay properly 1 cutting the 
temp Arteries, Dot P 
the weins,. as it has. 8 
ignorantly named by the farriers and 

who know no difference, be- 
tween an artery and a vein. 

Came : perform | it in another manner, 
by running a hot wire acroſs ; but this 
way is not always ſucceſsful, and the 
other is maſt proper for thoſe who have 
a A 15 nice hand. A month after 

the horſe muſt be un- 
3 wounds here muſt be 
dreſſed with ſalt butter, as before: and 
obſerve to uſe no waters nor powders 
to moaon- eyes becauſe the diſeaſe is 


within the eye, and not upon the cor- 


nes. Brindley, 
Vor. 1. od 


- 


in the ſame manner 


- * hot-hed, which 
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wet Line, 5 an his Huſbandry, lays, 
The ſheep in ſome parts of te ge 
are troubled with a blindneſs, and are 
cured by andinting their eyes with 
gooſe-dung, 
BLITE. [titan ] Stravoberry Bliee, 
or Strawberry S . This annual 
lant grows ts y in Spain and Por- 
al not unlike ſpinach ; It has lo 
been known in England, and bearsa 
not elke wood rawberries, very ſuc- 
culent and full of à purple juice, which 
ſtains the ha#s pf à purple colour. 
—＋ are two ſorts not much u 
they are propagated by ſawing the 
in March or April, 1 la 45 th 
will new forth their betxies. 
BLOOD, Sanguis] the liquor which 
ates through the 1 and arte 
es of the anim 
 BLOODWORT, To Fane e 
and news]. A ſpecies of dock with 
coloured _ 
BLOODFL ere 
Of this there are three ſorts all beoagh 
from the Cape of Good ' Hope ;. 
ropagated by parting the roots, dx 
wy the Teed, which hold be ſown 
ts ſoon after they are ripe, and 
the Nove all the Winter; if the 
go are plunged ipto the tan-bed in 
bark-ftove, in the vacancies be- 
tween the 


ts, the ſeeds will 'be 
—_ prepared to vegetate in nick 
| (pringy when the pots may be 

the ſtove, and plun e nt 
8 in a little time ſaon : 12 
e are up, they muſt have air 
mitted to them every day in mild wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing 
weak ; and whos. thiy are fit to 
move, they may be each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with. lightzarth, 
and, plunged into the hot - bed again to 
promote their taking new root ; then 
they muſt be gradually hardened, and 
afterwards may be removed into ths oy 
ſtove, where they ſhould conftantly 7 
main, , otherwiſe the plants will not 
thilve and flower in this country, In 
the winter ſeaſon, they muſt not have 
too much wet, for as their Toots 
fleſhy and ſucculent, ſo they are apt 
rot with moiſture, In the aner 
they muſt hate a large ſhare of alt in 
warm weather, and require to be fre- 
quently watered, eſpecially during the 
time of their flowering, 


BLOODSPAVIN, A kind of varix 


or 
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or ſwelling of the vein that runs along 
the inſide of the hock, formiag a little 
ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, and is 
often attended with a lameneſs of the 
leg. For the cure, bathe the part with 
Vegeto-mineral water warm, twice or 
thrice a day; if this has no effect, open 
the ſkin and tie up the vein both below 
and above the Welling, and cut away 
or open the intermediate part, dreſs it 


7 


with Goulard's cerate, or vegeto-mĩ- 


neral water. — nung A 

by BLOOD-WOOD, [Hematoxylum.] 

Logwood, | + ., a 

-, BLOSSOM, The flower of a plant, 

particular! of trees. * Pap ot 

* BLOWING of 4 flower, An artificial 
roceſs, in order to make the flower 


_ diſplay itſelf to greater advantage than 


it would naturally. . * 
_BLOWMILK, Skimmed mE. 
BLOWN, SwEL&i ED, or Hoverd. 
A, diſeaſe in cattle, . cauſed by eating 
clover too greedily, ſwallowing more 
"than they can degorge to chew again. 
As ſoon as the diſorder is diſcovered, 
lot a hollow pipe, of elder be thruſt uy 
the, fundament, and let the beaſt b 
riyen about and not lie down on any 
account 3 if, notwithſtanding this, the 
wind be not diſcharged, an igcißon 
Net ye Page, into the, flank of the 
beaſt by a )-pointed pen-knife as 
os 
_ BLUEBALL, A provincial name for 
cone wheat. 8 
* ron [Cyanus.] The 
name of a weed common in corn fields, 
and of late years taken into the gardens, 
where it forms a variety; it ſhould be 


o 


ſown in the ſpring, it flowers in July, 


and ſheds its ſeeds in autumn. 

BO AR, The male hog, __ 
_, BOG. Boggy lands are of two forts ; 
firſt, thoſe that lie between hills, which 

commonly have deſcent" enough to 


drain them. Secondly, thoſe which 


lie in flat levels and fens. That which 
feeds boggy lands, is, ſprings pent 


up by a weight of earth that dams 
up the water, and cauſes it to ſpread 
in the ground ſo far as the earth is 
ſoft.” Therefore you muſt obſerve where 


your loweſt place is, and what deſcent 


you have, that ſo you may cut through 


the earth deep enough to take all 
_ the water away from the bottom of 
the bog, a ſpit below the ſprings, or 


elſe your work will be but of little 
value. In ruſhy grounds the ſprings 
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are commonly found at the frſt or ſe- 


"cond ſpit moſt frequently,” where any 


thing, of ſmall gravel or ſtonypeſs is to 
be found, and fometimes lower in a 
hungry gravel: But it is always lower | 
in boggy land than 'ruſhy, and is' deep 
according to the weight of earth that 
pens it in. The beft way is to begin 
the dfain at the loweſt place, and ſo to 
carry it into the bog towards the ſpring 
head, where you muſt make ſuck 
trenches either round or crofs the be 
as you. ſhall find neceflary to drain 
thoroughly. If your draias be deep, 
that you fear cattle falling into them, 
fling in ſtones and brickbats, and co- 
ver them with wood, flags, turf,  &c. 
laying the earth upon it again, and the 
water Will drain between the ſtones: 
But hp ian wed drains Ro es = 
make that you leave open, never lay 
* earth * heaps * ſides of 
them as moſt do; but let the earth be 
flung as far from it as you can, eſpe- 
cially if any low places be Tear, and 
that your trenches ure mall. But 
where large, if the work be got tho 


great, carry it away in Wheelbarrows 


or carts, where the ground will allow 

it. ert. 
' - BOCCONTA. A plant common in 
"Jamaica, and ſeyeral other parts bf A- 


merica, Where it grows to the Height 


of ten or twelve feet, having a firait 


trünk as large as à man's arm, which 


is coveted with a white fmooth bark. 
At the top it divides into ſeveral bran- 
ches, on which the Jeaves are placed 


alternately. Theſe leaves are eight or 


nine inches long, and five or fix broad 

deeply finuated, ſometimes "almoſt" to 
the midrib, and are of à fine glaucous 
colour. The whole plant abounds 
with u yellow juice, Uke the greater 


Celandine, which is of an erfd na- 


tute; ſo that it is uſed by the inhabr- 


tants of America, to take off "warts 


and fpots from the ejes. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in a pot filled with light 
freſh earth early in the ſpring, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark. 
When the plants are come up, they 


"ſhould be each tranſplanted into ſmall 
_ Teparate. pots, and plunged into the hot- 


bed again, obſerving to ſhade the glaſ- 
ſes in the heat of the day until the 
plants have taken root, then they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air, by raifing the 
glaſſes of the hot-bed. When the 
a . O's a plants 

- 
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plants have filled theſe ſmall pots with 


their roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out 
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treatment in the world. But if yon 
have the good fortune to take it in 


-of the, and planted into pots one hand at firſt, before the ſwelling is 
fize larger, and plunged into the bark grown hard, you muſt; ſhave off the , 


ſtove, Where they ſhould have a good . 


ſhare of ,freſh air in warm weather. 
Theſe 
in the 


The ſingular, beauty of this plant 


hair upon 
day, ſome 


Spaniſh flies, each 2 ounces in powder, 


4. and apply, once every 

the following ointment: 

2 muſt be canſtantiy kept Take black hellebore, euphorbium, and. 
ove, being too tender to thrive 

in this country in any other ſituation. and mix them with 4 ounces of oil of 

n- bays. Continue this for about a fort- 


1 


ders it worthy of a place in every curious night; after which, apply marſhmal- 


collection ; and it ſeems: the Indians 


lows root, well boiled and pounded, 


ere very fond of it, for Hernandez once 'a day, for: a fortnight or three 
weeks, faſtening it on with a bandage. 


:ells us, the Indian Kings planted it in 

their gardens. a 7 
BOIL, In — 

plaiſter, or when broke waſh with Gou- 

lard's vegeto mineral water, 
BOL E, The trunk of a trees 
BOLING- TREES. Pollards. 
BOLL, A ſeed- pod of poppies; 2 

talk of flax. „ 


BONE-SPAVIN. When the bone- 


ſpavin happens ta a horſe in one leg 


only, it makes him lame; but when middle of the joint, from before the, 


it ſeizes doth, either behind or before, 
he goes not limp at all. His joints 


however. are not free, and conſequently - 


de cannot beſure-footed, The motion 
of the joint between the hoof and the 
fetlock being impeded, it can be of no 


great ſervice :, And when the diſorder | 


is alike in both letze, and the horſe is 
not lame, many people are ignorant 
how that joint is formed, and what uſe 
it is of in Walking. They buy ſuch 
horſes without knowing them, and are 
not --canvinced of their error till too 
late. Fou ſhould examine a horſe 
thoroughly therefore before you buy 
him, and in. particular ſee if all the 
Joints of his fore legs move with equal 
freedom. 
bone-ſpavin are very apt to ſtart when 

ou go to take up their legs, and will 

ardly let you touch them with your 
hand. Examine them well therefore 
with your eye, and ſee if between, the 


fetlock and the crowa the leg deſcends . 


even and ſmooth; for if you ſee any 
protuberance between the. fleſh and 
the ſkin, that looks like a fort of knot 
or kernel, you have found the defect. 
If the tumour be yet ſoft, it will be 
the more eaſily cured ;" but In time it 
grows very hard and callous, and con- 
ſequently very obſtinate. A man that 
has cured twenty of theſe in his life- 


time, cannot fairly promiſe for the 


twenty-firſt; for the leg perhaps may 
de neyer the better, after all the good 


apply a diachylon - 


round as they deſcend. 


Moſt horſes that have the 


One muſt not expect, however, that 
this method will cure * bone- ſpa- 
vin; for that you m 


foot, and then dreſs the ſole with tur- 
pentine a little warm, and bind it faſt 
down with tow. and ſplinters. 
foot being dreſſed, give him the gooſe - 
foot fire; that is, draw a line upon the 


fetlock. to the foxe part of the crown; 
and then draw, three others on each 
ſide, encirclipg the joint with them all 
The fire ſhould. 
be given more fiercely here than for 
windgalls: But the: firſt line ſhould 
not be ſo ſtrong as the others, becauſe, 
it ſerves only for a guide. to make the 
others by. | When you have given the 
fire according to art, in the manner 
here ſet down, you have toom to hope 
the diſorder will go away, and the horſe 
become pretty free in the joints: But 
you ought. not to expect as much ſer- 
vice from him as if he had never any 
detect : He may be fit for ſhort excur- 
ſions, by way of pleaſure, but not for 
any long journey. "RR 
_ BOOSE, A tall or ftand, | 
BORAGE, [ Berage.] The ſpecies 
are, iſt, the common officinal borage 3 
ad, the oriental, growing rar Cor- 
ſtantinople; 3d, Indian; 4th, Afiicons 
The firſt is common and we.! ion no, 
the flowers are ſuppoſed to te cardiac, 
and are much uſed in cool to51t1r0s, 
The ſecond is a perennial plant rn 
ing in March, and the ſeeds 2 in 
May. The flowers of the third ſort arg 
ale blue; the fourth white; the arc 
annuals, their feeds ſhould be ſo: 
in autumn. | 


BORBONIA, A ſpecies of plant: 


which grow naturally at the Cape 21 
to the 
height 


Good ores where they grow 
4 | 


unſole your, 
», + horſe, as the farriers know bow z and 
the ſole being raiſed, bleed him in the 


The - 
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height of ten or twelve fect. They 
2 be propagated by layers or feeds, 
fi 


in  hot-bed, and aſterwards by 
degrees brought into the apen av about 


une. They bear a Kind-of butterfly 
| 107 which mn ire; +, Bw | 


KORDHALFPENNY, 
pid in markets or fairs . 
BORDERS, Beds wrought for che 
purpoſe of plantitty fleet, & r. 


ands for the main - 
tenance of their board or table. 

" BORD-LODB, A fervice required of 
tenants to carry timber aut of che 
== the lor# to his _ — is 

uſed to figtify ehe quantity e 

vifion which rb ot — 
paid for their bord- lands. | 


KORD-JERVICE, The tenure of 


bord-lands, by which ſome lands in cer - 
rain D beid of the Biſhop of 


TLondön, and the tenants now pay 6d. 
per acre, in Heu of the aneient cuſtom 
of finding provifions for their lore” s table. 


F 
three forrs, namely, the eommom bere- 


cole, the green borecole, and the Sibe- 


rian borecote, which is the curled cole- 
wort, by ſome called Scotek rale. All 
theſe are fot winter oe, but the laſt is 


moſt eſteemed. The two former are 


ſown about the middle of April, and 


are fit fot 3 in about two 
months after: i» this is done, the 
plants of either of theft forts Mould 


be fet a foot aſunder ln rows two feet 


diſtant from each other. They fhould 
Hot be eaten before the froft has ren- 


dered them tender; for till then they 


are tough and bitter. The Siberian 
borecole, which is extremely hardy, 
never injured dy froſt, and always 
fweeter in ſevere wititers than in mild 
77 0 need not be ſown till the middle 
ly, and when the plants are tron; 
enough for removing, that is, ek 
they have fix or t leaves, they 
favuld alſo be ſet in rows; the dif- 
tance between which ſhould be about 
two feet, and that between the plants, 
ren Inches. Thefe will be ft for uſe 
ſoon after Chriftmas, and continue 
good till April. The fort for borecole 
3 be a good, freſh, deep- looſened 
tart » 8 
BORING, In a general fenſe, the 
art of perforating or making = hole 
through any ſ2lid body. | 


vel: after which-they-thiek a cold 
flat iron, like the pont 
blade, © eight or ten Inches up between 
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Bos zwe, In farriory, an operation 
in uſe for the cure of wrenches fhout 
ders in horſes. Ir is his: having dut 
a hole in the ſkin, aver the part atfea- 
ed, they blow is up with à tobacre- 
pipe, & 4 buteher dose # euer of 


of a ſword 
the ſhoulder-blade and ths ribs : this 


. they call boriage © ©; 
__ *BORD-LANDS,  Demeſnes which © 
lords keep in ehelt d 


ETS, A ſmallgrove of trees. 
BOSCAGE, A grove, 4 ſlnglt wood. 
 BOSHA., "This: plant is #fiative f 
the, iſland, of Canaries, and Kt bath alf6 . 
been Tijice ſound in bene of che Bi- 
ein il anes in Amerite; it nas fort 
brought into Engtand” wem the Cane-- 
ries, and has long been m inbabitant. 
of the Angliſk gerdehsz but 1 bave 
not as yet ſeen any of I 


* 


Theſe branches retain their leaves ih 
to ard the ſpring, when they fall away, 
and new leaves are pro ſoon after : 
it may be propagated by cuttings planted 
in the ſpfing, "and the” plants muſt 
be houſed im winter, being too tender 


to Ree through tharſeafon in the open 


air in this eouttry. Miller. | 
BOTANY, The fciexce of plants, 
their forms, kinds, virtues and ufes- 
- BOT'FS, A name given to a ſpecies 
of worms infeſting horſes and other 


The botts which breed in the ſto- 
machs of horſes, and which are fome- 
times the cauſe of 'convulſions, ap- 
oo to be very large 2 —  campo- 

of circular rings, with Retle ſharp 
prickly fret along the ſides of their 
bellies (ke the feet of hog-lice) which 
by their (arprieſs, equal to that of the 
fineſt needle, ſeem to be of uſe to faſ- 
ten them to the part where they breed, 
and from | whence they draw their 
nouriſhment, and alſo to prevent their 
being looſened from ſfucn adheſion, 
before they come to maturity, The 
eggs from whence theſe botts are pro · 
duced; are diſpoſed in clufters round 
the Tower orrfice of the Romach, and 
are laid under the inner coat, their 
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breech and tail. ſtraie outwards,. and 
their trunks ſo fixed into the muſcular 
or ſteſhy coat af che ſtomach, that it 
ſometi mea requires a-gaed pull; to dif- 
engage them: from the blood of this 
laſt coat they draw their nouriſhment, 
wich they fuck like ſo many leeches, 
every ane ulcerating' end pucſing up. 
the part where it fines,” like n 
comb; ana they often make ſuch guick 
The botss, which many horſes are 
troubled with in the beginning of fom-. 
mer, are abvays ſeen Hickiog: to the 
ſtrait gut, and ara often thruſt out with 
the dung, together with -a yellowiſh” 
coloured - matter . reſembling melted 
ſolphur; they are po ways dangerous. 
there, but are apt to make a horſe reſt- 
leſs and uneaſy; and rub bis breech. 
againſt the poſts, The ſcafon of their 
coming is in the months of May and 
after which. they are ſeldom to 
ſeen, and rarely continue in any one 
horſe above a fortnight or three weeks. 
And the ctcature” may be eaſily Cured 
when they ut only” in the ſtrait gu 
by giving him a ſpoonful of ſavin 
Very ſmall, oace or twice a day in his 
oats, or bran, muittened: three or four 
cloves of garlick map alſo be added to 
advantage. The following purge ſhould 
likewiſe be given 2 , 4, * 
Take fine ſuccorrine/aloes ten draths ; 
fresh jalag one dratny” birthwort 
and myrth powdered, of each two 
derum; oil of ſavin and amber, 
of each one dram; -fyrup of buck- 
thorn enough to form the whole 
{ into T bull. 
Bur the born, which take their lodg- 
ment in the ſtomach, are, as has bees 
obſerved, extremely dangerous, 
cauſing convulſions, and are. ſeldom 
overed by any previaus $ before 
come to life,” when they throw 
the horſe into violent agomies. The 
only cure for theſe is metcoria} me- 
dicines ; the following will anſwer the 
intention: 
Take quickfilver two drams : Venice 
turpentine half an ounce; rub the 
 quickſilver till no gliſteniog ap- 
pears ; then take an ounce of aloes, 
a dram of grated ginger, thirty 
— oil of ſuvin, and fyrup of 
buckthorn enough to make the 
whole into a ball. 
One of theſe. balls may be given every 
fix days, with the uſual precautions with 
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regard to mercurial-phyfic : and the ful 
1 9 1 1 
vg powdered” tim and ZEthiops 
47 —— of = ergy whom. and 

ge it every night ina or 
TT, his corn. 7 2 a 
- Theſe medicines, or any of the va- 
rious, preparations of . antimony and 


mercury ſhould be continued feveral 


weeks together, in order to free the ani 
mal entzely from theſe vermin. 
| 2 KF - Berdlat's Farrier y. 
- BOUCHET, 4A pear fo called. | 
BOWER; As arbour, a ihady place 
under the cover of trees. Y 


There are two or three 


i 
they ore fit for the 
The beſt ſeaſon — 
moving theſe trees is in October, tho 
indeed, if care be uſed to rake them 
up with 2 good ball of earth, they 
may be tranſplanted almoſt at any 
time, except in the middle of ſummer: 
theſe trees are a very great ornament to 
cold and barren ſoils, where few other 


things will . 
2 The 
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- The dwarf: kind of box is uſed for the made eilloriny: babe e 
bordering of flower beds or borders; root, When they may be removed ta 


for Which purpoſe it. far exceeds any 
other plant, it: being ſubject to no inju- 
ries from cold or heat, and is of long 


duration, is very eaſily kept. handſome, 


and bay the farrneſs- of its rootin 


kerps the mould in the borders from 


wathing into the gravel- Walks, more 


cflectually than any plant whatever. 


This is .increaſed by parting the roots, 
ar -planting the ſlips; but as it makes 
fo great an increafe of itſelſ, and ſo 
eaſily parts, it is hardly worth "while! to 
plant the ſlips that have ho roots. agg 
Box of a vubeel, The opening in 
which the end of the axle turns. | 
Bax. of a plough, The croſs piece in 
the head ot a plough, which ſupports 
the two crow ſtaves. 
BOX THORN, [Tycium] The ſpe- 
cies are, iſt, Boxthori with long lineat 


leaves; 2d, Boxthorn with ſhorter” li- 


near leaves; 3d, Boxthorn with wedge- 
Maped leaves; 
ſyear ſhaped thick leaves; Sth, Box 
thorn with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves; 
6th, Boxthorn with ſpear-ſhaped acute 
leaves; th, Boxthorn with oblong, 
oval thick leaves; th, Boxthorn with 
linear ſpear- ſnaped leaves growing in 
cluſters; 9th, Smooth Boxthorn with 
ſpear- ſhaped evergreen. leaves placed 
alternate; Toth, Lycium w 
heart-ſhaped . leaves placed oppoſite, 
which are evergreen, and fat cloſe to the 


ftalks, with thick double ſpines, and = 


flowers growing in cluſterss. 

The firſt ſort - grows naturally. in 
Spain, Portugal, and at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 
either by ſeeds, cuttings, or layere. If 
by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in the 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for 
3t they are kept out of . the ground till 
ſpring, they ſeldom come up the firſt 
year. If the ſeeds are ſown in pots, 
the pots ſhould be plunged into ſome 
old tan in the winter, and in very ſevere 
troſt covered with peaſe-haulm or 


ſtraw, but in mild weather ſhould be 


open to receive wet; in the ſpring the 
pos ſhould be plunged into à mode - 
rate hot - bed, which will ſoon bring up 
the plants; "theſe muſt be inured to 


bear the open air as ſoon as the danger 


of the froſt is over, and when they are 
three inches high,” they may be ſhaken 
out of the pots, and each planted in 
a mall ſeparate pot, and placed in 


Ath, Boxthiorn with 


oval 


It may be propagated 


aſheltered ſituation, where they may 
remain till the autumn; tben they 


ſhould be either removed into the green- 


houſe, or placed under a hot- bed frame 


to ſheltet them from hard froſt; for 


theſe plants are too tender to lde in 


the open air in England, ſo they muſt + 


be kept in pots, and treated in the 
ſame way a8 myrtles, and other hardy 
green - houſe plants but when the 
ptants are grow ſtrong, there may be 
4 few of them planted it the full 

d in à warm ſituation, where 
they will live in modetate winters, but 
in hard froſts they are commonly de- 
ſtroyed. If the cuttings of theſe plants 


are planted in e ſhady border in July, 
and duly watered, they will take root, 


© 


and may then de treated in the ſame 


way as the ſeedling plants. 


© The ſecond, ſeventh, and tenth forts 
are natives of the Cape of Good, Hope. 


The third ſort grows naturally in 

the ſouth of France, in Spain and, 

y, and may be . e by cut- 
ngs or layers. 

"The fourth ſort was brought frond 
Africa, but is too tender to bear a 
open air in winter. w_ 
The fifth, fixth, 
naturally in China. 

The eighth is like the fGrt, ; 
BRAC TEA. The floral leaf... 
BRAKE. Fern. 5 
BRAMBLE. See BLACKBERRY. 


From the flour. 

BRANCURSINE. | Bearſbreech. 
- BRANCH, An arm of a tree, or a 
part which, ſprouting out from the 
trunk, helps to form the head or crown 


+ 


and aint, bow | 


BRAN, The huſks- of corn ſeparated | 


thereof. They often riſe without or- 


der, and in confuſion, from the trunk, 


as in the oak, elm, and others but. 


more regular in the fir, &c. 
BRAWN, The fleſh of a boar boned, 


| rolled up, or collared, boiled, and laſtly 


pickled, 
Brawn is made only of the flitches, 
without the legs; the oldeſt boars are 
choſen for this ule „ it being a rule, that 
the older the boar the more r tne 
braun. 

The method of making i it is as fol- 
lows : The bones being taken out of 
the flitches, the fleſh is ſprinkled with 


ſalt, and laid in a tray, that the blood 


may drain off; after which it is ſalted 


a little, ; 
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alittle, and rolled up as bard as poſſible, 
Tbe length of the collar of braun ſhould 
de as much as one ſide of the bone will 
bear; fs that When rolled up it may be 
nine or ten inches in diameter. 
The collar being thus rolled up, it 
10 boiled in 4 copper or ſurge kettle, 
dill it is ſo tender” that you may run a 
ſtraw through itz When it is ſet by till 
thoroughly cold, and then put into the 
following” pickle: To every gallon of 
water add two handfuls of ſalt, and 
as much | wheat-bran'; boil them to- 
zether, drain the liquor as clear as 
poſſible from he bran, and when the 
liquot is quite void," N the brawn 


into it. 


BREADj A ven- now food, chief- 
ly divided into wifite,” Wheaten, and 
houſhold; differing only in degrees of 
purity. In the firſt, all che bran is-ſe- 
parated; in the ſecond, only the coar- 
ſer; in the third, none at all; fo that 
nne bread is made only of flourz 
wheaten bread of flour, with a mix- 
ture of fine bran; and houſhold, of © 
the whole ſubſtance of the grain, with- 
'out taking out either” the coarſe bria 
or fine flour. 

We alſo meet with mel „ 
manchet or rolt bread} and French 
breasd Which are only ſo many deno- 
minations of the gneſt or whiteſt 
bread, made of che pureſt» flour; ex- 


*cept that in roll bread” there js an 


addition” of milk, and, in French bread, 
of eggs and butter ad. To which 


pound 
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end lenead the whote wat more wa: 
ter, till it be t into a tif 
dough ; which being formed into 
loaves, is baked in tie oven: though 
the more uſual way is" to take a piece 
of dough krieaded, and leave jt in the 
tub till next time, when rhey break ic 
ſmall, and mix it en the only add- 
ing ſore yeaſt, | 
For French bread, they take half 
a buſhel of fine- flour, ten eggs, and a 
ic half of freſu butter, into 
which they put as much yeaſt, with 
manchet; and, tempering the whole 
maſs with new milk, pretty hot, let it 
lie half an hour to riſe z* which done, 
they make' it into loaves or rolls, and 
waſh it over with an egg beaten with 
milk: "care is taken — ene 
not toe hot. 

BREADTF RUIT/TREE, : The tree 


"bay beate the hraadfruit is about the 


ſize of a horſe · cheſaut, the fruit is not 
untike the er melon either in 
fize or pe. * bur 
BRE T. Lon, A vioogh 
that a man can-ſhove before him. 
*. BREWING, The art of N 
malt. liquor 

The beſt backs: n For 
brewing beer to keep long ard, March 
and October, becauſe the ait is then 
generally moſt temperate, and the 
drink works or ferments the better, 

"which-chiefly promotes its pteſervation 
and good keepin 5. An very cold wea- 
ther, unleſs' the celhar be warm whilſt 


may be added, ginger-bread, made of new dvink is workings! it will not clear 


white-bread, with almonds, liquoriee, 
anniſeed, roſe-watery' and ſugar; and 
maſlin bread, made of wheat and rye, 
or ſometimes of wheat and barley, 

The proceſs of making houſhold 
bread amongſt us, is thus: To a peck 
of meal they add à handful of ſalt, a 
pĩat of eat, and three quarts of wa- 
ter, cold in ſummer, hot in winter, 
and temperate between the two; the 
whole, being kneaded in a bowl or 
trough by the fire in winter, from » 
in ſummer, and a little yeaſt added, 
will riſe in about an hour 3' then they 
mould it-into loaves, and _ it into the 
Oven to bake. 

For leavened bread, part of the flour 
intended for it, being made into dough 
with warm water and a little ſalt, is 
laid in the reit ef the flour an hour. 
or more, in which time it riſes to 


_ three times the bulk 3 then they mix 


itſelf as it ought; and in very hot 
weather, it will grow muddy and ſour, 
and never tecover itſelf, unleſs the 
-celtar be in a temperate ſtate, | Where 
cellars are damp, it is adviſeable to 


brew rather in March than October, 


| becauſe ſuch cellars may be kept tem- 
perate in the ſummer, and the beer 
brewed then will have time to ſettle 
be fore the cold can affect it. —— 
ſhould admit as little external air as 
-poſſible, dec auſe the variation of the 
air, (if. there be free admiſſion for it) 


will alter the ſtate of the liquor, and 7 
keep it perpetually, diſturbed and unfit , 


-for drinking. 

Many rms who are curious 
in their have double doors to 
their cellars, to exclude the outward 
air; and their liquor is always good, 
Such cellars, if dry, preſerve the ſame 
temperature of. heat in winter as in 

fumnzer ; 
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ſammerz. and. a cellar ould be thus 
difpoled if, we expect good drink. 
As every perſon has 2 method of brew- 
ing peculiar to himſelf, we forbear gi- 
ving inſtractions in that reſpect, and 
hall only touch — rank malt, hops, 
and the keeping of liquors. 

The beſt Water is in general river 
Water, ſuch as is ſoft and has partakes 
of the air and ſun, for this eafily infi- 
nuates itſelf into the malt, and extracts 
its virtue, Whereas hard waters af- 
fringe and bind the parts of the malt, 
ſo chat its virtue is not freely commu- 
nicated to the liguor. It is a rule 
with ſome intelligent perſons, that 
water which will mix wich ſoap is Gt 
for brewing, and no other; and it has 
deen proved, thet where the fame 
quantity of malt and haps has bees 
uſed 40 à hartel of river, as to 4 bar- 
vel of ſpring water, the brewing of 
ziver water has excelled, the other in 
Nrength above five degrees in twelve 
months, and was preferable in taſte, al» 
though they both waderwent the ſam 
procels:iniovery reſpet... | 

It fxequently happens in the ſame 
town, where gentlemen, wha uſe the ſame 
malt, hops, water, and brewer, have 
brewed in the ſame month, and kept 
their liquor tu the ſame age, that the 
flour of each ig very different: For 
this difference, - three probable reaſons 
may be adduce#l ; 1. The different ſtate 
of, the weather, in the ſame month 
may make- an alteration in the work- 

ing of the liquors; 2. The ar 
barm mey be different of which the li- 
quors were worked: And 3. The cel- 
lars may not be ly good; for the 
goodgeſs.of drink that is kept, d 
on the goodneſs of cellars where kept. 
Where cellars are dry and good, and 
the ſame method of brewing is uſed, 
beer will almoſt invariably be of the 
ſame taſte ; andſuch cellars only which 
ill cloſe a temperate air, will ripen 
deer, and make it mellow; all others 
that are ſubject to heat and cold, make 
it ſubjeR to grow ſtale and ſharp. 

The Dorcheſter beer, which is eſ- 
teemed preferable to moſt of the malt- 
liquor in England, is for the moſt part 
drewed of chalky water, and the cellars 
being dug in that dry ſoil contributes 
to the good keeping of their drink, it 
being of a cloſe texture, and of a dry- 
ing quality, fo as to diſſipate damps ; 
for damp cellars are injurious to keep- 
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of a pale colour. 


ing liquors, as well at deftruQive to 
the caſks. The malt A this. county; js 


In proportion  toithe,quantity of li- 
quor, which is enclaſed in one caſk, ſo 
will it be à longer or a ſhorter time in 
ripening» A veſſel Which contains 
two hogſheads :of beer, will require 
twice as much tie, to penſect itſelf as 
one hogſhead; und there ſhould be no 
veſſel uſed for ſtrung beer, which we 
debgn tp keep, leſs thag a hogſheadg 
for one of that quantity, if it be fit to 
draw id a year, has bod enough to 
r two, three, or four years, if 
it has ſtrength of malt and hops is it. 

When once a veſſel js broached, we 
autzbt to have regard. to the time in 
which it will, be, expended; for if there 
happens to be a quick draught for it, 
then it will aſt goed to the very bot- 
tom; but if there is likely to be a flow 
draught, then do not draw off quite 
half before you bottle it, ar elſe your 


beer will grow. flat, dead, ar ſour. - 


One great piece of economy, is the 
good management of ſmall beer; for 
af chat be not good, the drinkers of it 
will be feeble in ſummer time, and in- 
capable of ſtrong work, and will be 
very ſubject to diftempers.. The uſe 
of drink, as well as meat, is to nautiſfi 
the bady 3 and the more labour a man 
dees, the more ſubſtantial ould be 
his diet. In time of harveſt may be 
ſeen the bad effects of ſmall beer 
among the workmen; and in great fa- 
milies, Where that article has nat been 
taken care of, che apothecaries hills 
have amounted to twice as much more 
as the malt would have come to, 
that would have kept: the ſervants in 
ſtrength and good health; beſides one 
thing more, goed wholeſome drink is 
ſeldom flung away by the ſervants, ſo 
that the ſparing of a little malt ends 
in loſs to the maſter. , Where there js 
good cellaring, therefore, it is adviſe- 
able to brew a ſtock of ſmall beer, 
either in March or October, or in both 


months, and to be kept in hagſheads 


if poſnble: The beer brewed in March 
to begin drawing in October, and that 
brewed in October to begin in March, 


for ſummer drinkiog- 


Water of a hard nature may be ſof- 
tened, by ſetting it expaſed to the air 
and ſun, and putting into it ſome pieces 
of ſoft chalk to infuſe; or elſe when 


the water is ſet on to boil, for pour- 
ing 
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ing upon the malt, put into it a quan- 
tity of bran, which will help a little to 
ſoften it. | 

The general diſtinction between one 
malt and another malt, is only that 
one is high dried, the other low dried : 
the former produces a liquor of a deep 
brown colour, the latter a pale-coloured 
liquor, The firſt is rather. ſcorched 
than dried, and the liquor made of it 
will ſooner grow ſtale and ſharp than 
that made of pale malt; when brewed 
with coarfe water, it makes very good 
ale, but will not keep above fix months. 
If ſtrong beer is brewed with it, and 
if ever ſo much hopped, it will never 
drink ſoft and mellow like that brew- 
ed with pale malt. There is'an acid 
quality in it, which occaſions the heart- 
burn; and thoſe who drink it to ex- 
ceſs, are frequently afflicted with the 
gravel and ſtone, 

All malt liquors, however well brew- 
ed, may be ſpoiled by bad cellaring ; 
and, by fermenting in the caſk, will 
turn thick and ſour. To remedy this, 
the bung of the caſk ſhould be opened 


for two or three days, and if that does 


not ſtop the fermentation, put into it 
two or three pounds of oyſter ſhells, 
waſhed and dried well in an oven and 
then powdered ; and ſtirring it a little, 
it will ſoon- ſettle the drink, make it 
fine, and take off its ſharp taſte. - As 
ſoon as that is done, draw it off into 
another veſſel, and put about three pints 
of wheat or wheat malt into it, or more 
if the veſſel require it. Sometimes ſuch 
fermentation will happen by bad wea- 
ther, and the drink will grow fine of 
itſelf. 

High-dried malt ſhould not be uſed 
till it has been ground ten days or a 
fortnight, hut it muſt be kept dry. 
Pale malt muſt not be ground above a 
week before it is uſed. 

The neweſt hops are the beſt; after 
two years, they begin to loſe their fla - 


vour, unleſs kept in great quantities, 


and in a dry place; and ſo cautious 
ought perſons to be in the choice of 
this article, that where the water, the 
malt, the brewer, and the cellars, are 
good, a bad hop will ſpoil all. The 
yeaſt or barm ſhould be alſo attended to, 
or a good brewing may be ſpoiled, and 
it ſhould be provided before brewing, 
that the wort may not ſtay for it. 

In ſome places it is practiſed to dip 
whiſks into yeaſt, and beat it well, and 
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ſo hang up the whiſks with the yeaſt 
in them to dry; and if there is no 
brewing till two months afterwards, 
the beating and ſtirring one of theſe 
whiſks in new wort, will raiſe a work - 
ing or fermentation in it. All drink 
ſhould be worked well in the tun, or 
keel, before it be put into the veſſel, 
for elſe it will not eaſily - grow fine. 
Some beat down the yeaſt pretty often 
while in the tun, and keep it there 
working for two or three days, obſer- 
ving to put it in the veſſel juſt when 
the yeaſt begins to fall. This drink 


is commonly very fine, whereas that 


which is. put into the veſſel quickly 
aſter it is brewed, will not, be fine in 
many months. . 

With relation ta the ſeaſon for bre w- 
ing of drink for keeping, if the cellars 
are ſubject to the heat of the ſun, or 
warm ſummer air, it is beſt to brew 
in October, that the drink may have 
time to. digeſt before the warm ſeaſon 
comes on: And if cellars are inclina- 
ble to damps, and to receive water, 
the beſt time is to brew in March; and 
ſome brewers always chuſe the brew- 
ing of pale malt in March, and the 
brown in October; for pale malt being 
made with a leſſer degree of fire than 
the other, wants the ſummer ſeaſon to 
ripen it; and the brown having had a 
larger Mare of fire to dry it, is more 
capable of defending itſelf againſt the 
cold of the winter ſeaſon. But how 
far theſe reaſons may be juſt we do not 
pretend to determine. 

When care has been taken in all the 
above particulars, if. the caſks are not 
in good order, ſtill the brewing may 
be ſpoiled. New caſks are apt to give 
drink an ill taſte, if not well ſcalded 
and ſeaſoned ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
before they are uſed; and old caſks, 
if they ſtand ahy time out of uſe, are 
apt to grow muſty; unſlacked lime, 
about a gallon to a hogſhead, with 
about fix gallons of water put in with 
it, and the hogſhead 2 ſtopped 
up, will clear it of its taint, if repeated 
four or five times; or burning of linen 
dipped in brimſtone, cloſe topped in 
a caſk, three or four times, will do 


the ſame. 


Little more need be ſaid about the 
management of drink, and that is con- 
cerning the bottling of it. The bottles 
firſt muſt . be well cleaned and dried; 
for wet bottles will make the drink 
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turn mouldy, or mothery: the corks 
muſt be new and ſound; for if the air 
can get into the bottles, the drink will 
grow flat, and will never riſe. If bot- 
tles are corked as they ſhould be, it is 
hard to pull out the corks without a 
ſcrew, and to be ſure to draw the cork 
without breaking, the ſcrew ought to 
go through the cork, and then the air 
muſt neceſſarily find a. paſſage where 
the ſcrew has paſſed, and therefore the 
cork is good for nothing; or if a cork 
has once been in a bottle, and has been 
drawn without a ſcrew, yet that cork 
will turn muſty as ſoon as it is expoſed 
to the air, and will communicate its ill 


flavour to the bottle where it is next put, 
and ſpoil the drink that way. 


In the choice of corks, chuſe thoſe 
that are ſoft, and clear from ſpecks, 
and let them lay in water a day or two 
before you uſe them; but let them dry 
again before you put them in the bot- 
tles, leſt they ſhould happen to turn 
mouldy.— To prevent your bottles from 
burſting, take the peg or bung out 


of the caſk a day or two before bot- 


fling it; and this ſhould always be 
done, unleſs the liquor be flat without 
fo doi 5 

In he bottling of drink, you may 
alſo obſerve, that the top and middle 
of the hogſhe ad is the ſtrongeſt, and will 
ſooner riſe in the bottles than the bot- 


tom: And when once you begin to 


bottle a veſſel of any liquor, be ſure 
not to leave it till all is completed, for 
elſe you will have ſome of one taſte, 
and ſome of another. 

If a veſſel of drink begins to 


flat, whilſt in common draught, bot- 


tle it, and into every bottle put a piece 
of loaf ſugar, about the quantity of a 
walnut, which will make the drink riſe 
and come to itſelf; and to forward its 
ripening, you may ſet ſome bottles in 
hay in a warm place; but ſtraw will 
not aſſiſt its ripening. 


If there has been opportunity of 


brewing a good ſtock of ſmall beer in 
March and October, ſome of it may be 
bottled at fix months end, putting into 
every bottle a lump of loaf ſugar as 
big as & walnut; this eſpecially will 
be very refreſhing drink in the ſum- 
mer: Or if you happen to brew in 
ſummer, and are defirous of briſk ſmall 
beer, bottle it as above, as ſoon as it 
has done working. | 


 BRIAR, [Cynoſbatos] The dog-roſe, 
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or hip tree. This buſh grows wild in 
hedges throughout England. The flow- 
ers have a pleaſant ſmell; but ſo weak, 
that Parkinſon, and others, have na- 
med the plant roſa ſylveftris inodora : 
a water diſtilled from them ſmells a- 
greeably, The fruit or hips contain a 
ſouriſh-ſweetiſh pulp; with a rough 
prickly matter incloſing the ſeeds, from 
which the pulp ought to be carefully 
ſeparated before it is taken internally : 
the Wirtemberg college obſerves, that 
from a neglect of this caution, the pulp 
of hips ſometimes occaſions a pruritus, 
and uneaſineſs about the anus; and I 
have known the conſerve of it to excite 
a violent yomiting. 

BRIDLE, a contrivance made of 
iron and leather to keep the horſe in 
ſubjection, too well known to need de- 
ſcription. 

BRIONY, [ Bryonia.] There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, ſome an- 
nual and fome perennial: that which 
is uſed in medicine is a rough plant 
growing in hedges, and climbing upon 
the buſhes. The roots are large, 
ſometimes as thick as a man's thigh z 
their ſmell when freſh is ſtrong and 
diſagreeable; the taſte nauſeouſly bit- 
ter, acrid, and biting; the juice is ſo 
ſharp as in alittle time to exulcerate the 
ſkin: in drying, they loſe great part of 
their acrimony, and almoſt the whole 
of their ſcent. Briony root is a ſtrong 
irritating cathartic z and as ſuch has 
been ſometimes ſucceſsfully exhibited 
in maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropſies, and in ſeveral chronical diſ- 
orders where a quick ſolution of viſcid 
Juices, and a ſudden ſtimulus on the 
ſolids, were required. An extract pre- 
pared by waters act more mildly, and 
with greater ſafety, than the root in 
ſubſtance: given from half a dram to a 
dram, it proves a gentle purgative, and 
likewiſe operates powerfully by rine. 

BRIZE, Ground which has laid long 
untilled. 

BRITE, A term when hops ſhatter. 

BROCOLI, [ Breffica Italica] A ſpe- 
cies of cabbage, of which there are ſe- 
veral varieties. | 

Brocoli requires a very good and 
pretty light ſoil, rather deep than other- 
wiſe, The proper time for ſowing 
it is from the latter end of April, till 
the beginning of June; and the man- 
ner the ſame as for cabbage. When 
the plants are about a * 1 | 
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three weeks old, that is, when they have 
got ſeven or eight leaves, they ſhould, 
like all others of the cabbage kind, be 
tranſplanted into beds of well-pre- 
pared mould, and towards the end of 
July they will be fit to be tranſplanted 
nto beds where they are to remain. 
This ſhould be a well-ſheltered ſpor, 
but nor under the drip of trees. The 
plants ſhould here be ſet in rows at 
leaſt two feet aſupder, but two feet 
and a half, or even three feet, will be 
ſtill better; and at the diſtance of a 
foot and a half, or rather two feet from 
each other in the rows. Towards the 
end of December, if the weather be 
not very ſevere, they will begin to ſhew 
their ſmall heads, which, eſpecially at 


their firſt appearance, are not unlike. 


thoſe of cauliflowers. Theſe heads 
ſhould be cut off before they run up to 
ſeed, with about four or five inches of 
the ſtalks, and a great number of ſide 
ſhoots, produced from the ſtem, will 
ſucceed them, and continue fit for eat- 
ing till the middle of March. They 
wiil not indeed be ſo large as the for- 
mer, but they will be equally well taſted. 
The ſkin of the ſtalks ſhould be taken 
off before they are boiled. 

There are three ſorts of brocoli culti- 
vated in our kitchen gardens, viz. the 
Roman or purple brocoli ; the Naples, 
or white brocoliz and the brown or 
black brocoli. 
fineſt flavoured, and continues longeſt in 
ſeaſon 3 and therefore is moſt eſteemed. 
The ſecond, or white brocoli, has ſo 
nearly the tafte of cauliflower, that it 
Is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh them. 
The brown or black ſort is the leaft 
delicate, but the hardieſt, and grows 
to the largeſt ſize. 

For a ſecond crop to ſupply the table 
after the firſt is gone, Mr. Miller advi- 
ſes the ſowing of brocoli again in the 
beginning of July; but Mr. Switzer 
thinks it wrong to ſow this plant even 
ſo late as Midſummer, becauſe their 
ſtems will not be ſtrong enough before 
the winter to produce that number of 
ſprouts they otherwiſe would do, if 
ſown ſooner. He therefore directs the 
plants to be divided into three parts, 
and to cut their heads off entirely 
within a foot and a half, or two feet 
of the ground; beginning to do this 
to one parcel about a fortnight or three 
weeks before Michaelmas, to the next 
about a month after, and to the laſt 


The firſt of theſe is the 
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about a fortnight or three weeks before 
Chriſtmas :vby which means a conti- 
nued ſucceſſion of ſprouts will iſſue 
from the fides of the remaining ſtems. 


Either directions may be followed; but 


the largeſt heads will be produced by Mr. 
Miller's method, and the greateſt num- 
ber by that of Mr. Switzer, 

BROKEN- WIND, A very fatal diſ- 
eaſe to which horſes are too often 
ſubject. ; 

This diforder hitherto ſeems to have 
been little underſtood 3 but Mr. Gib- 
ſon is inclined to think, that the ſource 
of it is frequently owing to the inju- 
dicious, or haſty feeding young horſes 
for ſale; by which means the growth 
of the lungs, and all the contents with- 
in the cheſt, are ſo increaſed, and, in 
a few years, ſo preternaturally enlar- 
ged, that the cavity of the cheſt is'not 
capacious enough for them to expand 
themſelves, and perform their ſeveral 
functions. | 

A narrow contracted cheſt with large 
lungs may ſometimes naturally be the 
cauſe of this diſorder: and it has been 
obſerved, that horſes riſing cight years 
old are as liable to this diſtemper, 
as at a certain period of life men are to 
fall into aſthmas, conſumptions, and 
other chronic diſeaſes. ' 

The reaſon why this diſorder be- 
comes more apparent at this age may 
be, that a horſe comes to his full 
ſtrength and maturity at this time: at 
fix he commonly finiſhes his growth in 
height; after which he lets down hie 
belly, and ſpreads, and all his parts are 
grown to their full extent; ſo that the 
preſſure on the lungs and midriff is 
now more increaſed. 

But how little weight foever theſe 
reaſons may have, repeated diſſections 
have given ocular proofs of a preter- 
natural largeneſs, not only of the lungs 
of broken-winded horſes, but of their 
heart and its bag; and alſo of the 
membrane which divides the cheſt; 
as well as of the remarkable thinneſs 
of the diaphragm or midriff, 
| This diſproportion has been obſer- 
ved to be ſo great, that the heart and 
lungs have been almoſt of twice their 
natural ſige; perfectly ſound, and 
without any ulceration whatever, or 
any defect in the wind-pipe or its 
glands, 

Hence it appears, 
mous ſize of the lungs, and the 


that this ebgr- © 
pace 


they 
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they occupy, by hindering the free ac- 
tion of the midriff, is the chief cauſe of 
this diſorder; and as the ſubſtance of 
the lungs was found more fleſhy than 
uſual, they muſt of courſe have loſt 


much of their ſpring and tone. | 
/ This fleſhineſs and fize of the lungs 


may, in a great meaſure, be the cauſe 


why the inſpirations in broken-winded 
horſes are diſproportionately ſlow ; for 
we may obſerve that they draw in 
their breath ſlowly, their flanks filling 
up, and riſing with difficulty: but that 
their flanks fall ſuddenly, and their breath 


burſts forth with violence, both from 


mouth and noſtrils; inſomuch, that a 
man in the dark, by holding his hands 
on the horſe's mouth and noſe, may 
eaſily di ſcover if he is broken-winded. 
Whaever conſiders a broken-wind in 
this light, muſt own that it may be 
reckoned among the incurable diſtem- 
pers of horſes ; and that all the boaſt- 


ed pretenſions to cure are vain and 


frivolous, fince the utmoſt ſkill can 
amount to no more than now and then 
palliating the ſymptoms, and mitiga- 
ting their violence. 

We ſhall therefore lay down ſuch 
methods as may probably prevent this 
diſorder, when purſued in time; but 
if they ſhould not ſucceed, we ſhall of- 
fer ſome remedies and rules to mitigate 
its force, and to make a horſe as uſeful 
as poſſible under this malady. 

It is uſual before the broken- wind ap- 
pears, for a horſe to have a dry obſti- 
nate cough, without any viſible fickneſs 
or loſs of appetite ; but, on the contra- 
ry, a diſpoſition to foul feeding, eating 
the litter, and drinking much water. 

In order then to prevent, as much 
as poſſible, this diſorder, bleed him, 
and give him two drams of calomel, 
mixed up with an ounce of diapente, 
for two nights ſucceſſively, keeping him 
cloathed and well littered ; and feeding 
him with ſcalded bran and warm water. 

The following balls are then to be 


taken for ſome time, which have been 


found extremely efficacious in removing 
obſtinate coughs : 

Take gum ammoniacuni, galbanum, 
and aſſafœtida, of each two oun- 
ces; tquills, four ounces; cinna- 
bar of antimony, fix ounces ; ſaf- 
fron, half an ounce : make the 
whole into a paſte with honey; 
and give a ball about the ſize of a 

pullet's egg every morning. 


Y 
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Broken-winded horſes ſhould eat ſpa- 
ringly of hay, which, as well as their 
corn, may be wetted with chamber-lye, 
or fair water; as this will make them 
leſs craving after water. 

The volatile ſalts in the urine may 
render it preferable to water, and may 
be the reaſon why garlick is found ſo 
very efficacious in theſe caſes ; two or 
three cloves given at a time in a feed, 
or three ounces of garlick bruiſed, and 
boiled in a quart of milk and water, 
and given every other morning for a 
fortnight, having been found very ſer- 
viceable; for by warming and ftimu- 
lating the ſolids, and diſſolving the te- 
naceous juices, which choak up the veſ- 
ſels of the lungs, theſe complaints are 
greatly relieved. 

Careful feeding and moderate exer- 
ciſe has greatly relieved broken- wind- 
ed horſes; and though for the firſt 
ſummer they have not been enabled to 
endure much labour, yet many have 
been found leſs oppreſſed the ſecond, 
and ſome ſcarce perceptibly affected 
the third; and even able to bear great 
fatigue : and could a horſe be kept con- 
ſtantly in the field, and taken up only 
when uſed, he might, by this manage- 
ment, do good ſervice for many years. 

But whoever expects to cure his horſe 
by ſending him out to graſs, will find 
himſelf diſappointed, eſpecially if he 
remains abroad after the ſpring graſs; 
for on his return to the ſtable and dry 
meat, he will be more oppreſſed and 
ſhort breathed than before, for want 
of the open air, and the moiſt food he 
has been accuſtomgd to. 

Horſes ſent to graſs in order to be 
cured of an obſtinate cough, have of- 
ten returned completely broken-wind- 
ed, where the paſture has been rich and 
ſucculent, ſo that they have had their 
bellies conſtantly full. As the ill con- 
ſequences therefore is obvious, where 
you have not the convenience of turn- 
ing out your horſe for a conſtancy, you 
may ſoil him for a month or two with 
young green barley, tares, or any other 
young herbage. 

To purſive, thick-winded horſes, 
Barbadoes-and common tar have often 
been given with ſucceſs, to the quan- 
tity of two ſpoonfuls mixed with the 
yolk of an egg, diſſolved in warm ale, 
and given faſting two or three times a 
week, eſpecially on thoſe days you hunt 


But 


or travel. 
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But in order to make all theſe ſorts 
of horſes of any real ſervice, the grand 
point is to have a particular regard to 
their diet, obſerving a juſt @conomy 
both in that and their exerciſe ; giving 
them but a moderate quantity of hay, 
corn, or water, at a time, and moiften- 
ing the former to prevent their requi- 
ring too much of the latter, and never 
exerciſing them but with moderation, 
as has been before obſerved. 

The following ball may be given once 
a fortnight or three weeks 3 and as it 
operates very gently, and requires no 
confinement, except the days it is gi- 
ven (when warm meat and water will 
be neceſſary) it may be continued for 
two or three months. 

Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; 
myrrh, galbanum, and ammonia- 
cum, of each two drams; bay 
berries, half an ounce ; oil of am- 
ber, a ſpoonful : make the whole 
into a ball with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſyrup of buckthorn. 

BROOD, The produce of a neſt. 

BROODING, The act of a hen, or 
other bird, ſitting on a number of eggs, 
to keep them warm, till they hatch, or 

roduce young ones. 

BROOK LIME, [| Becabunga.] This 
is a low plant, common in little rivu- 
lets and ditches of ſtanding water: the 
leaves remain all the winter, but are in 
greateſt perfection in the ſpring. Their 
prevailing tafte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very light bitter- 
ichneſs.— Becabunga is ſuppoſed to have 
a ſaponaceous detergent virtue, and to 
attenuate viſcid humours without pun- 
gency or irritation : Hence it is direQ- 
ed in the ſpecies of ſcurvy called hot, 
where the cochleariz and other acrid 
antiſcorbutics are leſs proper. In this 
diſeaſe, and where the animal juices are 
diſpoſed to a putrid alcaleſcent ſtate, 
it may be given along with the ſorrels, 
orange juice, or other vegetable acids; 
or employed for abating the acrimony 
of the ſcurvy-graſſes and naſturtia. 

BROOM, [Genifa] There are ſe- 
veral ſorts all propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſucceed better in autumn than in ſpring. 
The leaves have a"nauſeous bitter taſte; 
they are ſaid to purge both by ſtool and 
urine, and hence Aland recommended in 
hydropic caſes. * The flowers are alſo 
ſaid to prove cathartic in decoction, and 
emetic in ſubſtance, though in ſome 
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places, as Lobel informs us, they are 
commonly uſed, and in large quantity, 
in ſallads, without producing any effect 
of this kind. The qualities of the 
ſeeds are little better determined: ſome 
report, that they purge almoſt as ſtrong - 
ly as hellebore, in the doſe of a dram 
and half; whilſt the author above- 
mentioned relates that he has given a 
decoction of two ounces of them as = 
gentle emetic, 

BROWALLIA. There are two ſorts, 
one with only a fingte flower on each 
footſtalk, the other with one or many 
flowers on each footſtalx. The firſt is 
a native of Panama. The plants are 
annual, and periſh in autumn; theſeeds 
muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the 


"ſpring, and the plants brought forward 


on another, otherwiſe they will not 
perfect their ſeeds in England. Some 
of theſe plants may be tranſplanted in 
June, into the borders of the flower- 
garden,, where, if the ſeaſon proves 
warm, they will flower and perfect ſeeds 3 
but left theſe ſhould fail, there ſhould 
be a plant or two kept in the ſtove to 
ſecure ſeeds. They uſually grow about 
two feet high, and ſpread out into la- 
teral branches on every fide the alk, 
garniſhed with olive leaves which are 
entire, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks. To- 
ward the end of the branches the flow- 
ers are produced fingly upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks, arifing from the wing of the 
leaf, Theſe have a ſhort empalement 
of one leaf, which is cut into five parts; 
out of the center of the empalement 
the flower ariſes, which is crooked and 
bent downward ; the top of the tube is 
ſpread open, and the brim, or open part 
of the 3 has ſome reſemblance to 
a lip flower, being irregular; it is of 
a light blue colour, ſometimes inclining 
to a purple or red, and often there are 
flowers of three colours on the ſame 
plant. When theſe fall away, the ger - 
men in the center becomes an oval cap- 
ſule of one cell, filled with ſmall, an- 
gular brown ſeeds. It flowers in July, 
Auguſt, and September, and the ſeeds 
are ripe in five or fix weeks after, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in 
Peru: the talk of this plant is twice 
the ſize of that of the firſt, and appears 


ſomewhat ſhrubby ; the leaves/upon the 


flower branches are ſmooth ; the foot- 
ſtalks have ſome one flower, others 
have three, and ſome five flowers, which 
are of a deep violet colour, and are ſuc- 
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_ ceded by ſeed - veſſels like thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, This requires the ſame cul- 
ture as the former. 

BRUNSFELSIA. This plant rifes 


with a woody ſtem to the height of 


eight or ten feet, ſending out many 
fide branches, which are covered with 
a rough bark, and garniſhed with ob- 
long oval leaves. At the extremity of 
the branches the flowers are produced, 
generally three or four together. Theſe 
e almoſt as large as thoſe of the greater 
indweed, but have very long narrow 
tubes, which are hairy. After the 
flower is paſt, the empalement turns to 
a round ſoft fruit, inclofing many oval 
feeds, which are ſitaated cloſe to the 
cover or ſkin, to which they adhere, 
This plant grows naturally in moſt of 
the ſugar iſlands in America; it may 
be progagated from ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the ſpring in pots, and 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. When the plants are come u 
and fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted each- into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and plunged into the hot-bed again, 
obſerving to water and ſhade the plants 
until they have taken root. When the 
ants have advanced ſo high as not to 
contained in the frames, they ſhould 
be removed into the brk-ſftoye, where, 
during the ſuramer months, they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of free air, but in the 
winter they muſt be kepr very cloſe. 
Theſe plants may alſo be increaſed by 
planting their cuttings in the ſpring be- 
fore they ſhoot, in pots filled with freſh 
light earth, and plunged into a hot - bed 
of tanners bark. 
BRU TE, An irrational animal. 
BUCK BEAN, Trifolium paludoſum] 
Marſh trefoil. This plant grows wild 
in moſt marſhy places: it has three oval 
aves, ſtanding together, upon one pe- 
dicle which iſſues from the root; their 


taſte is very bitter, and ſomewhat nau- | 


ſeous. Marſh trefoil is an efficacious 
__— and deobſtruent, promotes the 
fluid ſecretions, and, if liberally taken, 
gently looſens the belly. It has of late 
gained greatreputation in ſcorbutic and 
ſerophulous diſorders ; and its good ef- 
fects in theſe caſes have been warranted 
by experience; inveterate cutaneous di- 
ſeaſes have been removed by an infuſion 
of the leaves, drank to;the quantity of 
a quart a day, at proper intervals, and 
continued for ſome weeks. Boerhaave 
relates, that he was relieved of the gout 
by drixking the juice mixed with whey, 


* 
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BUCKSHORNTREE, [ Coronepur] 
Of the coronopus, or buckſhorn plan- 
tain. There are two varieties growing 
in England, viz. the common buckthorn, 
which grows plentifully on heaths every 
where, and the narrow-leaved Welſh 
ſort, which is found upon many of the 
Welſh mountains. The firſt of theſe 
was formerly cultivated as a ſallad herb 
in gardens, but has been long baniſhed 
from thence for its rank, diſagreeable 
flavour; it is ſometimes uſed in medi- 
cine. There has been one ſpecies of 
plylium or fleawort, found growing 
naturally in England, which is the ſort 
uſed in medicine; this was found in 
the earth, thrown out of the bottom of 
the canals, which were dug for the 
Chelſea water-works, where it grew in 
great plenty. The ſeeds of this muſt 
have been buried there ſome ages, for 
no perſon remembers any of the plants 
growing in that neighbourhood before. 
The ſeeds of this are ſometimgs uſed, 
which are imported from the ſouth of 
France, 

BUCK THORN, [ Rhamnus.] This 
tree is common in hedges : it flowers 
in June, and ripens its fruit in Septem- 
ber or the beginning of October. In 
our markets, the fruit of ſome other 
trees, as the frangula or black derry 
bearing alder, and the cornus fœmina or 
dog-berry tree, have of late years been 
frequently mixed with, or ſubſtituted 


for, thoſe of buckthorn. This abuſe 


may be difcovered by opening the ber- 
ries: thoſe of buckthorn have almoſt 
always four ſeeds, the berries of the 
frangula two, and thoſe of the cornus 


femina only one. Buckthorn berries, 


bruiſed on white paper, give it a green 
tincture, which the others do not. 
Thoſe who ſell the juice to the apothe- 
caries, are ſaid to mix with it a large 
proportion of water. 

Buckthorn berries have a faint diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, and 'a-nauſeous bitter 
taſte. They have long been in conſi- 
derable eſteem as cathartics ; and cele- 
brated in drophies, rheumatiſms, and 
even in the gout ; though in theſe caſes, 
they have no Jdvantage above other 
purgatives, and are more offenſive, and 
operate more churliſhly, than many 
which the ſhops are furniſhed with; 
they generally occaſion gripes, fickneſs, 
dry the mouth and throat, and leave a 
thirſt of long duration. The doſe is 
about twenty of the freſh berries in ſub - 
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fance, and twice or thrice this number 
in decoction, an ounce of the expreſ- 
ſed juice, or a dram of the dried ber- 


ries. A ſyrup prepared from the juice 
is kept in the ſhops; in this prepara- 
tion, the nauſeous flavour of the buck - 
thora is ſomewhat alleviated, by the 
ſugar and the addition of aromatics.* 
BUCK-WHEAT, The. name of a 
plagt generally conſidered as a ſpecies 
of corn, though not ſuch in fact; nor 
does it grow like any of the eſculent 
ins. Its leaf, from being roundiſh 
at firſt, takes nearly the ſhape of that 
of ivy, but longer pointed, and much 
ſofter. 
weak, ſometimes reddiſh, but moſt com- 
monly green, and growing to the height 
of abdut two feer and a half. Late- 
ral branches, which ſhoot out almoſt at 
every joint, are terminated by purpliſh 
flowers, which are fucceeded by fmall 
triangular ſeeds, black on the outfide, 
and white within. . 
Buck-wheat will grow on the moſt 
barren lands, and this is one of its great 
uſes to the farmer. The dryeſt and worſt 
will afford it nouriſhment. If the far- 
mer have a piece of almoſt heathy land, 
or of naked gravel, or in the ſtone 
countries, one of thoſe lands where 
chips and fragments of ſtone make up, 
in a manner, the whole ſurface, buck- 
wheat will grow on any of them, Ir 
requires little preparation, and need 
not be ſown till very late; fo that every 
way it recommends itſelf to his regard. 
When he has fixed upon a piece of 
ground, ſo poor that it will bear nothing 
elſe ; or one that may, by this means, 
de rendered fit for ſomething better, his 
next ſtep is to ſeek for good ſeed. 
He is to chuſe the faireſt and ſound- 
.eft he can get; ſuch as is dry and of a 
bright colour is beft 3 but this is in ge- 


Its ſtalk is round, hollow, and” 
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but on the other hand, when it is meant 
by way of preparation for another crop, 
four buſhels to the acre is not at all tos 
much. The time of ſowing buck-wheat, 
as already obſerved, is later than of al- 
moſt any other crop. The beginning of 
May is the earlieſt it ſhould be put ints 
the ground: the middle of that month 
is a better time, and it will do. to the 
very latter end. Buck-wheat being a 
native of very warm climates, does not 
bear cold, and it is ſo quick a grower, 
that it needs not be ſown early in the 


ſeaſon; for when got into the ground 


toward the end of May, it will very 
well ripen during the- ſummer · ſeaſun. 

After buck- Wheat is in the ground, 
there requires no particular care to be 
taken of it. Ihe common and fami 
liar method of ploughing and harrowing 
and that in tbe lighteſt manner, covers 
it, and it will ſhoot at its own time, let 
the weather be what it will; raia or 
dry makes very little difference. 

When once cut up, it grows apace. 
The fort of grounds allowed to it does 
not favour the growth of weeds, like 
richer land, nor do they grow ſo quick 
upon it; ſo that the buck-wheat thri- 
ving apace, quickly gets the bectes of 
them. In this condition it will conti- 
nue growing up till it comes to lower- 
ing, unleſs the intent of the farmer be 
to plough it in ſooner. * 

Beſide the two uſes of buck-wheat 
in the ſeed, and in ploughing into. the 
ground, it has another very conſiderable 
one, which is, the being eaten by cattle. 
This is the mort important, becauſe it 
comes in at a time when other proven- 


der is fcarce, the graſs being burnt up by 


the heat; and the horned cattle at this 
time, toward the end of ſummer, being 
generally in great want of good freſh 
food, The buck-wheat being then juſt 


beral a ſeed in which there is leſs hazard coming into bloſſom, the cows are very 


than moſt others. 

The quantity is to be very different 
according to the defign of ſowing ; for 
when buck-wheat is raiſed for ſeed, a 


ſmall number of plants well nouriſhed 


is what the farmer is to deſire; but 
when it is ſown only to be ploughed in 
as a manure, the ſeed being nat at all 
concerned in this matter, the larger the 
uantity there is upon the ground the 
tter. 

When buck-wheat is raiſed for the 
ſced a buſhel is ſufficient for an acre; 


* 


fond of it; and it is an excellent nou- 
riſhment, rich and wholeſome, making 
them yield a great quantity of milk, 
and not giving it any diſagreeable taſte, 
There is no better butter or cheeſe than 
ſuch as is made of their milk when they 
have fed in this manner, 
If the farmer intends his erop for this 
uſe, he muſt ſow ir thicker than for 


ſeed, but not fo thick as when he in- 


tends it for ploughing in; two buſhels 
and a half of ſeed to an acre will yield a 


very good growth for this purpoſe. 
After 
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Aſter the cows have eaten it down, 
the ſtubble may be ploughed in, and the 


land will do for a crop of corn. It is 
not ſo well as when the large full grown 
crop, ſown for that purpoſe, is ploughed 
in entire, that being the beſt method of 
making this crop proper for wheat. 

When this has been the intent of 
ſowing, the crop is to ſtand till full 
grown and in flower, but not till the 
ſeed is formed, Juſt before that, it is in 
the richeſt condition for manure, and 
that opportunity is to be taken. 

When the ſeed is the point in view, 
and the field has been ſown ſparingly for 
that purpoſe, the plants will be much 
ſtronger, and they will ripen a great deal. 

At this time the farmer is to watch 
when moſt is ripe and none fallen, and 
then he is to get in his harveſt, 

Buck-wheat may ſtand longer than 
almoſt any kind of crop for this purpoſe, 
for none holds the ſeed ſo firmly. But 
Kill there is to be ſome regard to the 
ripeneſs; and when but little is left 
that can come to good, the whole is to 

be cut, that more than its value be not 
loſt in waiting for it. 

The way of gathering it is by mow- 
ing; and when down it is to lay ſome 
days in the air before it is houſed; 
there is no great danger of accidents 
during this time, for ſcarce any thing is 
ſo hardy, When the ſtalks are grown 
Iimber, and the grain firm, it is to be 
carried in and thraſhed, The produce 
is very great. Fifty buſhels for an acre 
may be had from very moderate land, 
and much more is common from ſuch as. 
is any thing rich. : 

The uſes of the ſeed are many, it 
ſerves excellently for hogs, who are 
fond of it, and fatten very well upon it: 
many kinds of poultry alfo like it; and 
in ſome countries it is eaten, by the- 

people, made into a kind of pan- 
cake, with ſome wheat-flour among it. 
It is a thriving food for horſes; but it 
mould be broke in a mill before they 
have it, otherwiſe the ſkin is ſo tough 
that it paſſes thro' them without doing 
them any good. Cattle will alſo eat 
the ſtraw, but it is not nearly ſo nou- 
- riſhing as the grain. 

BUCOLIC, in antient poetry, a kind 
of poem relating to ſhepherds and coun- 
. try affairs, which, according to the moſt 
generally received opinion, took its riſe 
in Sicily. Bucolics, ſays Voſſius, have 
ſome conformity with comedy. Like it, 
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they are pictures and imitations of ord- 
nary life; with this difference, howe- 
ver, that comedy reprefents the manners 
of the inhabitants of cities, and buco- 
lics, the occupations of country people. 
Sometimes this laſt poem is in form of a 
monologue, and ſometimes of a dialogue. 
Sometimes. there is action in it, and 
ſometimes only narration; and ſome - 
times it is compoſed both of action and 
narration. | 

BUD. That part of the ſeed which. 
firit begins to ſprout, or rather the leaves 
which fitſt appear. 

Buy alſo ſignifies the ſprout from 
whence the branch ariſes. Theſe buds 
in ſome meaſure reſemble ſeeds, as un- 
der a number of ſcaly coverings the ru- 
diments of the young branch are ſeen : 
but neither the lobes nor the young root 
are met with; becauſe this tender ſtem 
is connected with a tree, which Tupplies 
it with the neceſſary food. 

Buv is likewiſe uſed in ſome counties 


of England for a weaned calf of the 


firſt year; becauſe the horns are then in 
the bud. | 
' BUDDLEJA., Theſe plants grow 
naturally in Jamaica and Carthagena 
they may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be brought over in their cap- 
ſules or pods ; for thoſe which are ta- 
ken out before they are ſent to England 
ſeldom grow. They ſhould be ſown 
in pots as ſoon as they arrive, and very 
lightly covered; for as the ſeeds are 
ſmall, ſo if they are buried deep in the 
ground they will periſh. The pots 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed. If the ſeeds are freſh and 
good, the plants will come up in about 
ſix weeks; and if they grow kindly, 
will be large enough to tranſplant in 
about a month after. Then they ſhould 
be carefully ſeparated, and each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
into the hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them from. the ſun until they 
have taken new root. After the plants 
have taken freſh roots in the pots, 
there ſhould be freſh air admitted to 
them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon z they muſt alſo 
be frequently, but moderately refreſhed 
with water. When the plants have | 
filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots, 
it will be proper to ſhift them into pots 
one ſize lai ger, that they may have time 
to take good root again before the cold 
weather comes on. When theſe are 
new 
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ne potted, the tan ſhould be turned 
over to renew the heat, and if it is 
wanted, ſome freſh tan muſt be added 
to the bed, to encourage the roots of- 
the plants. In this bed they may re- 
main- till autumn, when they muſt be 
removed into the ſtove, and plunged 
into the tan-bed, where they muſt 
conſtantly remain, for they are too 
tender to thrive in this country if they 
are not ſo treated. During the winter 
they muſt have but little water, and 
ſhould be kept warm; but in ſummer 
they ſhould have freſh air admitted to 
them conſtantly when the weather is 
warm, and be frequently ſprinkled all 
over with water. With this manage- 
ment, the plants will flower the third 
or fourth year from ſeeds, and vonti- 
nue ſo to do every year after, and will 
make a good appearance in the ſtove. 
_ BUGLE, ugula) Middle Con- 
ſound, There are ſeveral ſorts of this 
plant, growing in woods in England, on 
the Alps, and in ſeveral parts of France 
and Germany; they may be propagated 
by ſeeds. or by fide ſhoots. The leaves 
have at firſt a ſweetiſh taſte, which gra- 
dually becomes bitteriſh and ſtyptic. 
They are recommended as vulnerary 
medicines, and in all cafes where mild 
ringents are proper. * 
BUGLOSS, [Buglofſum) This is a 
rough, hairy plant, reſembling borage, 
but leſs prickly: a wild ſort is com- 
monly met with in hedges, and among 
corn, which differs from the garden ſort 
only in being ſmaller. Bugloſs has a 
glutinous, ſweetiſh taſte, accompanied 
with a ſenſe of coolneſs: the roots are 
the moſt glutinous, and the flowers 
the leaſt ſo. The qualities point out 
its uſe in hot, bilious, or inflammatory 
diſtempers, "and a thin acrimoniovs 
ſtate of the fluids. The flowers are 
one of the four called ebrdial flowers: 
the only quality they have that can en- 
tle them to this appellation, is, that 
they moderately cool and ſoften, with- 
out offending the palate or ſtomach 
and thus in warm climates, or in hot 
diſeaſes, in ſome meaſure refreſh the 
„FF ** 
BULB, or BULBOUS ROOT, a+ 
mong gardeners, fignifies a root of a 
roundiſh form, 2 "commonly fur. 
1 with fibres at its baſe. An 


uniform bulb, is when it is compoſed 


of the ſame matter throughout, with- 
on 8 intervening ; a truncated 
OL» 1. 
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bulb confiſts of many coats ſurround- 
ing each other, as in the narciſſus, tu- 
lip, onion, &c. A ſquamous bulb 
conſiſts of many ſcales lying over each 
other like the tiles on a houſe, or the 
ſcales of fiſhes, as the roots of the 
lily, martagon, &c. 6 

BULBOCODIUM. The fpecies 
are, it, Bulbocodium with nrarrow- 
ſhaped leaves, growing naturally on the 
Alps, und Snowden- Hillin Wales; the 
2d, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, is a native 
of Spain. They are both bulbous 
roots, and are 
in the ſame manner as other bulbous- 
rooted flowers. The time to remove 
them is ſoon after their leaves decay, 

but the roots may be kept out of the 
ground two months without prejudice 
at that feaſon- They ſhould not be 
removed oftener than every third year, 
for their roots do not multiply very 
*Faſt, ſo by ſuffering them to remain, 
they will flower much ſtronger, and 
make a greater increaſe than if they 
are often taken up. 

BULL. The male of the cow. Por 
the ſhape of your bull, he ſhould be 
one of a ſharp, quick countenance, his 
forehead broad and curled, Nis eyes 
black and large, bis horns long, his 
neck fleſhy, his belly long and large, 
his hair ſmooth like velvet, his breaft 
big, his back ftraight and flat, his but- 
tocks ſquare, his thighs round, his 
legs ſtraight, and his joints ſhort, This 
ſort of bull is the beſt for breed, and 
makes the beſt oxen for draught. 

BULLACE-TREF. A wild plumb, 
growing in many parts of England, of 
which there are two ſorts, one white, 
the cther black. | 

BULLEN. Hemp ſtalks ſtripped of 
the bark. I 
BULLSs-FOOr. Cot. T8-Fo0T. 

BULL-WEED, GSZaT Knrar- 
WIr o, or MATFELLON., The name 
of à perennial weed common among 
corn i it riſes to about two feet high: 
the ſtalks are round, ſtreaked, and 
hoary ; the bottom leaves are oblong 
and undivided, but thoſe which grow 
on the ſtallꝭ are cut and divided. The 
flowers reſemble thoſe of the tlue- 
bottle in ſhape, but are of ared colour. 
The ſeed is ſmall, oblong, reddiſh, and 
hairy in the upper part. 

BUNIAS. There are two or three 
ſorts of 'this plant, brought from the 
R Levant 


propagated by offsets, 
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Levant and South of France. They 
are all propagated by ſeed. 

- BURNBAKING, or BuxxBEAT- 
ING, Burning of land for corn. This 
art, uſually called Denſhiring, quaſi 
Devonſhiring, or Denbighſhiring, (as 
being there moſt uſed or invented) is 
not applicable or neceſſary to all ſorts of 
lands, but that which js barren, ſour, 
heathy, or ruſhy, being either hot or 
cold, wet or dry, inſomuch that moſt 
of them will yield in two or three 
years after ſuch burning, more above 
charges than the inheritance was worth 
before, The common method for it 
is, with a breaſt-plough to pare off the 
turf, turning it over as it is cut, that it 
may dry the better, which it yet need 
not in a hot ſeaſon, but otherwiſe the 
turf muſt be turned and ſet alittle 
hollow, that it may dry the better; 
and when it is thoroughly dry, ler them 
be laid on ſmall heaps, about two 
wheelbarrow loads together, and then, 
if the turf be full of fibrous roots, or 
hath a good head upon it, it will burn 
without any additional fuel; if not, 
the heap muſt be raiſed on a ſmall 
bundle of ling, gois, fern, or the like, 
that will fer the whole on fire; and 
when reduced to aſhes, let them lie 
till they be a little ſoddened with rain 

before they are ſpread, or elſe take a 
fill time, that the wind may not waſte 
the aſhes, nor hinder their equal ſcat- 
tering: Care muſt be had that the 
turf be not over burnt; for if it be re- 
dused into white aſhes, the nitrous 
falt will be waſted, and the flower the 
fire is, the better the ſalt is fixt; the 
ground alſo under the hills muſt be 
pared ſomewhat lower than the ſur- 
face of the earth, to abate the over 
fertility cauſed by the fire there; nei- 
ther muſt the land” be ploughed but 
mallow, and not above the uſual quan- 
tity of ſeed ſown in an acre, and that 
alſolate in the year, (if wheat, towards 
the end of October) to prevent the ex- 
ceſſi ve rankneſs or greatneſs of the 
corn, whereby the advantage of burn- 
ing land may be judged, and this alſo 
on the pooreſt plains or heaths. | 
Some with the pairings of the earth 


burn the roots of their goſs, broom, - 


and the like, which they have ſtubbed 
up, as others do the ſtubble they can 
rake up; another way is to pare off 
the heath or turf, and having made 
them into little hills, fire and burn 
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them into aſhes, and into every one to 
put a peck of unſlacked lime, which is 
to be covered over with the aſhes, and 
ſo let to ftand till rain comes and 
ſlackens the lime, after which both 
are to be mingled together and ſpread 
over the land. | 
 BuxxinG of meadows or paſture - 
land. In ſeveral parts where the ground 
is moiſt, cold, clayey, or ruſhy, or 
or ſubject to ſuch inconveniences that 
the paſture or hay is ſhort, ſour, a 
not improveable, it is very good huſ- 
bandry to pare off the turf about July 
or Auguſt, and burn the ſame after 
the manner ſpecified in burning of 
land for corn, and then let it be plow- 
ed up immediately, or the following 
ſpring, and ſowed with hay-duſt, 
or with corn and hay-duſt together; 
whereby that acid juice which lay on 
the ſurface: of the earth that was of a 
ſterile nature, and hindered the growth 
of the vegetables, will be evaporated 
away, and alſo the graſs which had a 
long time degenerated, by ſtanding in 
a poor ſoil, be totally deſtroyed, and 
the land made fertile and capable to 
receive a better ſpecies of ſeed, brought 
from other fertile meadows. 
BURR-TREE. The EL DER-tree. 
BURDOCK, [ Ar#ium]. As theſe 
plants are ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens, ſo'it is needleſs to ſay any thing 
of their culture; but where are 
troubleſome weeds, it may not be 
amiſs to mention that their roots laſt 
but two years, ſo they may be deſtroyed 
with leſs trouble than ſuch as have 
abiding roots: for the plants which 
come up from ſeed do not flower till 
the ſecond year, and when the ſeeds 
are perfeQed their roots decay. + 
BURNET, | Pimpinella, Tragoſeli- 
num. ] Of this plant are three ſorte, 
1. The greater burnet, with a white 
umbel. 2. Another greater burnet. 
+ The lefler burnet. They are all 
y plants, and natives of this iſland. 
The diſcovering a winter pabulum 
for cattle, was thought to be an object 
highly meriting the attention of the 
Society for the encouragement of arts, 
Kc. Their ſecretary was directed to 
write to the perſons diſtinguiſhed for 
knowledge in matters of this kind in 
every part of Europe, to enquire what 
was the practice in their reſpeQive 
888 to this point, a likewiſe 
to beg own private opinions re- 
garding 
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parding it, Their anſwers ſupplied 
bt little light, by no means affording 
'the ſo much wiſhed for information. 
The late Mr. Rocque, a gardener, 
offered burnet, as being peculiarly 


| ſuited to this purpoſe, from its hardi- 


neſs in retaining its vegetation in win- 
ter, its early growth in the ſpring, and 
its copious product in ſuramer. The 
Society having ſeen ſpecimens of the 
plant at different ſeaſons of the year, 
were led to believe tbat burnet would 
prove a winter food for cattle, and ac- 
cordingly offered premiums for the 
cultivating of it. Theſe premiums had 
the deſired effect, and burnet was cul- 
tivated both in drill and broad - caſt, in 
many parts of the kingdom. | 
Farmers are however much more 
likely to adopt the broad-caft than the 
drill; and this or any other plant can 
be of little advantage to the nation till 
its cultivation be generally adopted by 
farmers, | | 
The land on which it is ſown ſhould 
be in fine order, laid down very ſmooth, 
and as free as poſſible from weeds, 
eſpecially couch-graſs, It ſhould be 
well harrowed © with à cloſe-tined 
harrow, and care taken to extirpate 
all weeds, About fourteen pounds 
of burnet ſeed are uſually ſown on 
an acre.” Half this quantity would 
be nearly or quite ſufficient, If the 
ſeed was good, which it ſeldom is. 
It'may be ſown at any time from April 
to Auguſt, and then covered with a 
light harrow. But Auguſt is in gene- 
ral the beſt time, as it will not require 
to be weeded ſo often, and will cover 
the ground like a carpet by Chriſtmas, 
and be early for paſture the next 
ſpring 3 beiides, its growth is more un- 
certain when ſown in the ſpring. It 
preſerves its verdure all the winter, 
continuing to grow (though flowly) 
without receiving any nJury from froſt 
or ſnow, however ſevere, There is a 
wild burnet, that does not live through 
the winter, which ſome have miſtaken 
for this plant, Great care muſt be ta- 
ken to keep it free from weeds the firſt 
year; the ſecond year it will be ſo lux- 
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From various trials it appears, that 
burnet may be ſown with ſpring corr, 
without any injury to the crop, and is 
thereby kept much freer from weeds ; 
hence it opens a very profitable me- 
thod of procuring a 12 of excel - 
lent winter food for ſheep or neat cat · 
tle; and there is perhaps no graſs cul- 
tivated which conduces more to pre- 
ſerve ſheep from the rot, or to cure 
them when juſt tainted, than burnet z 
of which we could give well-atteſted 
proofs. 
The moſt proper time to cut it for 
| hay, is as ſoon as the plant is in bloom; 
for the ftalks, when it ſtands for ſeed, 
become dry, hard, and fticky, and ot 
courſe the hay mutt be but indifferent, 
when compared with that which is 
made while the ſtalk is tender and 
Juicy» 


Burnet is very wholeſome and nou- 


riſhing for horſes, ſheep, cows, and 
pigs, and affords both corn and hay, 
the ſeeds being little, if at all, inferior 
to ſome of the Welſh oats. It makes 
good butter, and never blows or hoves 
cattle. It will flouriſh on light, tony, 
gravelly, flinty, or chalky ſoils. It may 
likewiſe be tranfplanted like lucerne, 
and will grow faft after tranſplanta- 
tion, even if the weather ſhould prove 
to be dy. 405 

It very ſrequently happens that every 
farmer who ſows many acres with tur- 
nips, has ſeveral worth little or no- 
thing; the fly, the dolphin, the black 
caterpillar, the diy weather, or ſome 
unknown cauſe, often defeating the 
induſtry or expence of the moſt ſkil- 
ful farmer. It would be adviſeablefor 
him to ſow it with burnet, and in 
March and April following, he will 
have a fine paſture for his ſheep and 
lambs. 

Burnet is a native of England, and 
will certainly perfect its feed twice in 
one ſummer; and a farmer, with a 
ſmall plantation, may ſupply himſelf 
with ſeed of his own growth at a very 
little or no expence. He may then be 
encouraged to make experiments on 
various ſeaſons, without much loſs or 


uriant' and buſhy, as to keep itſelf damage. 


free from weeds, by choaking them. 
Its cultivation is neither hazardous 
nor expenſive; it grows fatt even in 
dry weather, and will certainly per- 
ſect its ſeed twice in one ſummer, and 
commonly laſts fix years. © 


When it is thought proper to feed 
it, we would earneſtly recommend the 
farmer to hurdle it off, or to turn in 
a large ſtock to eat it off in a ſhort 
time; otherwiſe the ſheep or cattle will 
feed on the young and tender ſhoots, 

Ta and 
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* 
and do great injury to the erop by 
trampling on it; this hint ſhould be 


adopted in all ſimilar caſes, for the 


graſs will ſhoot again much ſooner by 
being fed off quick and cloſe. 


It muſt not however be diſſembled, 


that in ſome places both horſes, cattle, 
and ſheep, abſolutely refuſe to touch 
burnet, and. will ſooner ftarve than 
eat it; while in others they will eat it 
very greedily, It may therefore be 
proper to intimate, that an experi- 
ment ſhould be tried upon a ſmall 
plot of land beſore the farmer engages 
roo far in its cultivation. This ex- 
treme fondneſs or diſlike in cattle, is 
hitherto unaccounted for; but is gene- 
raily ſuppoſed to be owing to the plants 
imbibing a diſagreeable taint from the 
foil in which it grows. | 
Though it may be preſumed in ge- 
neral, that animals, by inſtinct, chuſe 
thoſe plants which are ſalutary, and 
reject the hurtful ones, yet experience 
ſufficiently ſhews, that this rule is not 
Ingariable, nor is inſtinct always in- 
fallible, among domeſtic animals at 
leaſt; which having but little free- 
dom of choice in their food, have their 
taſte in all probability depraved as 
much as that of the human ſpecies. 
Every, farmer knows that ſome cows 
will not at firſt touch turnips, and that 
many take to them with reluQance z 
and yet it is equally, well known, that 
there is ſcarcely any kind of green food 
more nouriſhing, or more palatable, to 
both ſheep and cattle, after they have 


been once accuſtomed to eat them. 


E 


On the other hand, their freely eat- 
ing plants which are at firſt offered 
them, does not in every inſtance af- 
ford a certain proof of the plant's being 
either wholeſome, or even innocent. 
Linnzus obſerves, that animals which 
have been uſed to feed in the open 
fields, are commonly hurt when put 
into woodlands, by eating plants that 
are pernicious, which the cattle that 
were bred in them have learned by ex- 
perience to avoid. Here then it is ex- 
perience and not inſtin& that guards 
from danger. n 5 

BURN T-GRAIN, a diſtemper com - 
mon to corn, and too often confound- 
ed with ſmut, though it is, in fact, very 
different, and much more dangerous. 

The ſmut, properly ſo called, occa- 
ſions the total loſs of the diſtempered 
ears; but as the black duſt is very 
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fine, and the particles of it have no 
coheſion, the wind and rain carry it 
off, ſo that ſcarcely any thing is houſed 
in the barn, Kc. ; 
The burnt-grain is, on the contrary, 
often laid in the granary with that 
which is ſound, to which it communi- 
cates a contagious diſtemper, and alſo 
darkens the flour, and gives it a bad 
ke ch ates of this dſt 
The characters o iſtemper are, 
1. The plants that produce burnt 
ears are ſtrong and vigorous. ef 
2. The infeted ears are not at firft 
diſtinguiſhable from thoſe that. are 
bealthy ; but when they are paſt their 
bloom, they appear of a deep green co- 
lour, approaching to blue ; they after- 
wards become Whitiſh, and are then 
eaſily known, As this change of co- 
lour is effected by the ſun, when a 
number of white ears have been ſud. 
denly perceived in looking over a 
wheat field, the ſun's heat hath been 
often thought to cauſe this diſtemper, 
or a fog preceding the heat. 
3. Though al the ears produced 
from one grain are commonly infected, 
yet M. Tillet, Almen, and others, have 
met with ſound ears on plants that 
had produced others which were in- 
fected- They have even found ears, 
part of which only were vitiated, and 
finally fome 28 incloſing partly a 
white flour, the remainder Hack duſt. 
4+ In burnt ears, the chaff, or out- 
ward coat, was commonly ſound, with 
this ſingle difference, chat when the 
ears were near ripe, it appeared more 
withered and dry than in the healthy 
ears. | | | 
8. The bran which immediately in- 
cloſed the grain, is not deftroyed, as it 
is in the ſmut, properly ſo called; 
but has ronliftence enough for the 
grain to preſerve nearly its natural 
form, with a whitiſh loox. 
6, The burnt-grains are ſhorter, 
rounder, and lighter, than ſuch as are 
uninfected : they are ſometimes larger, 
ſometimes {maller, The furrow which 
runs the length of a grip of wheat is 
ſometimes totally effaced, at others 
is viſible : the piſtils at the extremity 
of the grains are dried up. _  _ 
7. The bud of burnt-grains is not 
SD £0 pb t I RE Id 
8. Till the blooming ſeaſon, there is 


or little difference betwixt the burnt- 


rain'and that which is healthy: they 
a2 
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are only a little more ſwelled, -But in 
the blooming ſeaſon the infected ears 
aſſume a bluiſh colour; the chaff is 
more or leſs ſpecked with ſmall white 
ſpots : the grains are of a deeper green, 
and larger than in a ſtate of nature; 
and, as Tong as they preſerve that co- 
lour, they adhere ſtrongly to the chaff. 
The diſtemper has often attacked very 
young ears, While yet incloſed in the 
ſheath. The ſtamina on the ſides of 
the grain are then dried up and fickly; 
the embrio in part takes the deep =_ 
colour above mentioned; the infected 
ears have not the conſiſtence of thoſe 
that are healthy: in the ſame meaſure 
the diſtemper advances, the chaff be- 
comes dry and whitiſh. 
9. The grains have ſome degree of 
ne, On opening them, which 
may eafily be done with the nail, there 
Wo ah inQuous, dark, brown, 
nking ſubſtance, nor at all reſem- 
bling the light duſt of ſmutty ears; 
the duſt of bern pra has ſome co- 
hefion, and through a microſcope ap- 
pears to conſiſt of larger particles than 
that of the ſmutty ears. 
10. Some time before the blootnin; 
ſeaſon, the grains appear to be lle 
with a Whitiſh ſubſtance, a little burnt 
towards the bottom, and this colour 
extends by degrees over the whole ear: 
the grain then appears divided, as it 
were, into equal quarters by furrows ; 
_ diſappear xs the grain increaſes 
in ze, 

11. BY What has been faid, It Is 
evident that ſmut infects corn much 
ſooner than the burnt- grain. | 

12. Gralns that are much burnt are 
evidently iricapable of ſptouting. But 
ſome ſound grains have been taken 
from an ear greatly burnt, which, in 
a kitchen garden, have produced very 
ſtrong plants; and though the birds 
difturbed the experiments, it appeared 
clearly that there were ſome ſound 
ears amongit many more that wete in- 


13. A part of the hurnt-grain is 
bevifs by the Nall, nl A beck 
duſt is ſcattered over the ſound grain 
this'unQuons duſt chiefly Kicks to the 
hairy extremity of the grain near the 
bud; it Thete forms 4 black ſpot. 
Corn ſo affected, is called ſpotted grain: 
many uf the grains which eſcape the 
fail remain entire, on ietint'6f their 
Ughtnels; a great deal is ſeparated by 
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throwing, but the ſpotted grain re- 


mains as well as many that are burnt; 
and this is enough to darken the flour, 
and give it a bad tafle, 

14+ To remedy this inconveni 
and make the beſt bread, they pa 
the corn through the drum-ſieves, 
(cribles a tambour ) made of pierced 
iron- plates, like the graters with which 
they raſp tobaccoz the torn is then 
wathed, and all the light grains that 
ſwim, ſkimmed off, which are moſtly 
burnt. The water takes off the ſpots, 
which are but ſuperficial; for if a 
ſpotted grain be wiped, the ſpot imme- 
diately * | 

With reſpect to the cauſe of this 
diftemper, we are hitherto as much 
at a loſs as in the cafe of ſmut. Some 
have attributed it to dung; others to 
fogs; many to the heat of the ſun; 
ſome to inſets; others to the moiſ- 


— 


ture of the land; and not a few to 


the ſeed not being ripe : but theſe 
opinions are confuted by good obſer- 
vations, and by experiments very care- 
fully made. | 

It may ſeem improbable that a mere 
ſuperficial duſt, that only ſticks to the 
bran, without penetrating the grain, 
ſhould be ſo contagious as to infect all 
the grain it touches with a diſtemperz 

hat is more ſurpriſing is, that it 

ould injure the organs of fructiſica- 


| Jo only, Yet, however improbable 


s may appear, the experiments made 
by Mont. illet put it paſt a doubt; 
they ſhew that the farmers are not 
without reaſon cautious in avoiding to 
ſow ſpotted grain. de 
As it would take up too much room 
to mention, at large, all the experi- 
ments made by M. Tillet, which are 


to be found in the papers publiſhed by _ 
him on that ſubje&, we ſhall content 


ourſelves with relating the reſult. of 
theſe experiments, and the inferences 
this able naturaliſt draws from them. 
Several writers having mentioned 
ng as the immediate cauſe of this 
diſtemper, and others having aſſerted 
that it was hereditary, all M. Tiltet's 
experiments were calculated tocleac up 
theſe two points. He was at the ſame 


time in hopes, by means of the ſame ex- _ 


periments, of finding ſome method of 
guarding againſt this terrible Jiſtemper. 
1. The ſeveral kinds of dung bad no 
ible effect in producing burnt · grain. 
The iafected ſeed produced as much 
burnt- 
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-burnt-grain in the ground that was not 
dunged'as in that which was. He did 
not find that dung had any effect, 
either in favour of, or againſt the diſ- 
temper. £4 

2. Dung made of ftraw of the in · 
feed grain did not ſeem to communi- 
cate the diſtemper; but the infected 
ſtraw unrotted ſeemed to communi- 
cate it. Vet the effe& was moſt viſible 
when the duſt of burnt-ears was mix- 
ed with the earth. 

3. All grain naturally ſpotted, whe- 
ther it grew on the land, or was brought 
from another place, bearded-wheat, 
ſummer-wheat, and wheat without 
awns, produced a great deal of burnt- 
grain. ere 

4. Picked wheat, taken from the 
fineſt ears, and carefully ſelected grain 
by grain, that none of it might be in- 
feed, being ſowed, ſome in dunged, 
and the reſt in undunged beds, with» 
out having received any preparation, 
yielded little or no burnt-grain. | 
5 5» Some of this ſame picked wheat 
being ſprinkled with the duſt of burnt- 
grain, produced as many diſtempered 
ears as that which was naturally 
ſpotted, dt. 

6. The picked wheat, being pre- 
pared with lime and a ſolution of ſea- 
ſalt, yielded till fewer infected ears 
than when unprepared. | | 

7. There were ſtill fewer from what 
was prepared with lime and nitre. 

8. Early or late ſowing ſeemed to be 
a matter of indifference. | 
9 It appears by M. Tillet's experi- 
ment, ſeveral times repeated, that the 
duſt of burnt ears is contagious, ſince 
ſound wheat ſprinkled with it, or ſow- 
ed in drills-in which that duſt had been 
put, produced a great number of in- 
fetted ears. He alſo found that this 
duſt, though expoſed to a ſtrong heat, 
as of ſixty degrees, is till contagious, 
unleſs it is abſolutely burnt by the fire, 
when it has not that effect. Though 
it is kept for years, irs infectious qua- 
lity continues as ftrong as ever. | 
10. Some farmers waſh the ſack in 
'whick they put their ſeed, - And it ap- 
pears by M. Tillet's cxperiments, that 
bey are in the right; for if the ſacks 
hid any of the duſt on them, it would 
certainly infect ſome of the ſeed corn. 
11. M. Tillet thinks he has ob- 


ſerved, that the infected plants are 
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more ſuſceptible of injury from froft 
than others. 

If this is the caſe, hard froſts muſt 
be ſerviceable, ſince by deſtroying the 
infected plants, they would have the 


ſame effect, as if ſuch plants had all 


been pulled up. The land being cleared 
of theſe uſeleſs plants, would be better 
able to ſupply ſuch as are ſound with 
nouriſhment, and the crop would be 


exempt from infected ears, which are 


a great hurt to it, 

12. The black duſt ſo contagiou 
is not ſo to rye or bere; but the d 
of darnel is pernicious to wheat. 

13. Smyrna wheat is leſs ſubje to 
this diſtemper than other grain; but 
ſummer wheat is greatly injured by it, 

It muſt allowed that the know- 
ledge which has been acquired of the 
cauſe' of this diſtemper, has put the 
curious obſervers in a train of finding 
proper preſervatives, In fact, as the 
duſt of burnt-grain infects all the grain 
Tt touches, it is probable that every 
method ſhould be deemed efficacious, 
that is capable of taking away this 
duſt, provided the virus has not from 
its firſt contact affected the interior 
part of the ſeed Intended to be ſowed, 

In this caſe the ſeveral ſieves which 
we Fave recommended to be uſed in 
the preſervation of corn, and the waſh- 
ings with fair water, which in many 
places is uſed on ſpotted grain, may 
be mentioned as efficacious preſerva- 
tives, as well as lime-water which 
our farmers uſe, the ſtrong brine uſed 
in ſome provinces in France, and the 
ſolution of arſenic, of which ſome per- 
ſons have made ſuch a ſecret, All 
theſe preparations ſhould be of ſervice z 


and, according to M. Tillet's experi- 


ments, they are ſo : yet they are often 
inſufficient, This point, therefore, 
merited to be cleared up by particular 
experiments, and with all neceſſary 
care, M. Tillet ſet about it with 
ſpirit, and the following are the in- 
ferences that may be drawn :—— 

1. The effect of the black duſt on 
the ſeed is only ſuperficial till it is put 
into the earth, not at all affecting the 
interior parts. | 

2. Therefare every means that can 
tend to clear them of the duſt, muſt be 
of ſervice to keep them healthy, and 
free from the diſtemyer. | 
3+ Grain perfectiy free from anz 
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and from rottenneſs, will yield no diſ- 
tempered plants. | 

4. Grain blackened with this infec- 
tious duſt, may be made healthy by 
clearing it of ſuch duſt, 

5. Sifting ſeed, and waſhing it in 
ſeveral waters, leſſen, it is true, the 
effects of the contagion z but this is 
not ſufficient, as many infected plants 
will be produced, though the ſeed was 
waſhed in ſeveral waters. 

6. Lime, which is more efficacious 
than water, is not always enough ſo. 
We ſhall obſerve on this occaſion, that 
ſeed was formerly limed in a manner 
different from what it is now. The 
ſeed was then put into baſkets, which 
were plunged into lime water ve 
hot. The ſeed was ſtirred in the baſ- 
kets, and all that ſwam on the water 
was taken out with a cullender ; by 
this means they got rid of the infected 
grain; and the good ſeed was better 
cleaned, than by only throwing, as 
they do now, lime-wateron a heap of 
ſeed, which is then ſtirred with a ſho- 
vel, or by only mixing the ſeed with 
lacked lime reduced to powder. 


One of our farmers, a careful man, - 


being obliged one year to ſow ſpotted 
ſeed,' he limed it by immerſion, in the 
manner above deſcribed; and the year 
following had no butnt grain. 

Some experiments made in the coun- 
try of Caux, by M. de Goufteville, 
have been publiſhed; they evince the 
good effects of lime uſed in the man- 
ner we have mentioned. And what is 
ſill a farther confirmation of this is, 
that whenever our farmers ſow ſeed 
that has not been limed, their fields 
amazingly infected. 

7. It is a good precaution to waſh 
ſpotted grain in ſeveral waters; but it 
ſhould be ſoaked in brine, and this 
brine ſhould be abſorbed by lime, by 
immerſion, as we have deſcribed. 

8. A ftrong brine of ſea-ſalt is very 
good, and may be employed to great 
advantage in countries where ſalt is 
a merchandize. 

9. One part of nitre to nine parts 
water is more efficacious than ſea- 
ſalt; this, therefore, ſhould be uſed 
where nitrous earths abound. 

10. Strong alkaline lyes are till 
better; ſalt-wort, pot-aſh, aſhes of 
tartar, lyes of common aſhes much 
impregnated with ſalt and human 
urine, or cows urine alkaliſed by putte- 
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faction 1 of theſe various articles, ſuch 
may be choſen as are mgſt common. 
For inſtance, in betete aſhes of 
ſea - wreck, which are very cheap there, 
may be uſed, This, which is rejected 
for dying and lyes, as being more im- 
pregnated than alkaline with ſea - ſalt, 
may be advantageouſly uſed in the pre · 
paration of ſeed. | | 
11. As it is evident that ſeed picked 
with care yields very few infected 
grains, it muſt, of courſe, where a 
farmer has ſpotted grain, be of great 
advantage to him to change his ſeed, 
in order to procure what is uninfeQed, 
12. M. Tillet's proceſs may be com- 
rehended in what follows: If the 
be ſpotted, it ſhould firſt be waſhed 

in ſeveral clear waters, till the black 
is quite got off: it ſhould then be put 
into the ſteep. If it be not ſpotted, 
ſoaking it in the following liquor will 
be enough. Make ſome lye, ſuch as 
is uſed for linen, in a bucking-tub, 
putting four pounds of water to every 
pound of aſhes. If one hundred pounds 
of aſhes are uſed, and four hundred 
2 of water, there will be two 
undred and forty pounds of lye, to 
which muſt be added fifteen pounds of 
lime, which will be enough to prepare 
ſixty French buſhels of wheat (between 
ſixteen and ſeventeen buſhels Engliſh 
meaſure). When this ſtep is to be 
uſed, it muſt be heated as hot as you 
can bear your hand in it; the ſeed be- 
ing put into baſkets, muſt be plunged 
into it, and ftirred with a tick ; the 
baſkets muſt then be raiſed and kept 
up by ſticks on the edge of the bucking- 
tub for the lye to drain; tbe ſeed being 
thus prepared muſt be. laid on the 
floor of the granary till it is dry enough 
to ſow. If it be prepared long before 
it is wanted, it muſt be, from time to 
time, ſtlrred with a ſhovel to prevent 
its heating; with this precaution it may 


be kept a month, or even a whole year. 


Some ſeed was prepared in this man- 
ner at M. Taponat's, near Rochefou- 
cault in 1760; and in 1761, the corn 
ſo prepared was uninfected; whilſt in 
the neighbouring fields what was un- 
pvepared, a fourth, a third, and even balf 
the crops were ſpoiled by this diſtemper. 

All the trials that have been made 
evince, that acrid ſubſtances are proper 
remedies for this diſtemper: We alſo 
believe all the ſteeps to be good; but 
prefer M. Tillet's, as being mare acrid, 

and 
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and leaſt coſtly. We imagine lye that 
had been uſed for linen might do, only 
ſtrengthening it with ſome ſea-wreck, 
and putting twice as much lime. We 
know this lye to be very acrid, but can- 
not anſwer for its efficacy in preſerving 
corn from being burnt, becauſe, for 
ſeveral years paſt, we have ſcarcely had 
any of our grain ſo much infected. 
13. Several farmers in different 
vinces have uſed a ſolution of arſenic 
to prepare their feeds. Great com- 
plaints have been made in all quarters 
of it. Among others, a phyſician pub- 


liſhed an effay to ſhew of how much 


Importance it was to prohibir the uſe 
of this poiſonous ſteep. He there enu- 


merates all the accidents that have 


Happened to the ſowers, and to the 
men that made the preparation, of 
which himfelf was a witneſs, Since 
M. Tillet has given us a method fimple 
and innocent in itſelf, but little coftly, 
and of great efficacy to clean ſpotted 

in, it is to be preſumed that no- 

y will uſe this pernicious drug, 


from which ſuch -melancholy conſe- 


quences may enfue, if by accident any 
of it ſhould be mixed with the meal, 
and if the light corn be given to the 
poultry or cattle ; beſides, this poiſoned 
ſeed muſt kill the partridges and pi- 
geons that eat the uncovered grain. 
As ſome people are fond of making 
objections, it may, perhaps, be urged, 
that if the black duſt were ſo infectious, 
this diſtemper would make from year 
to year ſuch progreſs, that in the end 
we ſhould have nothing but burnt- 
grain. But we need not be apprehen- 
five in this reſpect: and a year in 
which much corn is infected, ſucceeds 
one in which ſcarcely any burnt-grain 


was to be met with. Scarcely any was 
to be found in the crops of 17 54, 1760, 


and 1761. 

In reflecting on this objection. which 
has ſome weight, I think I have found 
an anſwer to it in M. Tillet's obſerva- 


tions, which is, that hard winters, 
| paſt all doubt killing the diſtempered 


plants, ſtop its progreſs. 
It may alſo be ſaid, that if this diſ- 


temper is only cauſed by the infectious 


duſt, how can it at firſt get footing in 
a province that was before unacquaint- 
ed with it? 

It is readily allowed that this diſtem- 
per may be attributed to other cauſes 
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beſides the black duſt: but M. Tillet's 
experiments inconteſtibly prove this 
duſt to be contagious: and his re- 
ſearches ſupply us with the means of 
leflening conſiderably, if not entirely 
extirpating, this diſtemper: thus we 
may have larger crops, better bread, 
and corn more proper for keeping. 
What a ſatisfaction muſt it be to a 
man to have made a diſcovery ſo uſeful 
to his fellow-creatures, whoſe chief 
food is the ſeveral forts of grain? We 
ſhall ſoon ſee whether habit, ſupine. 
neſs, and ill-judged ceconomy in the 
farmers, will not prevent them from 
reaping any benefit from M. Tillet's 
labours, who yet propoſes to them 
fimple and cheap methods of attaining 
an end which to them ought to be of 
infinite conſequence. 

BUSH; in botany, a term uſed for 
divers ſorts of low growing ſhrubs ; 
thus we ſay a gooſeberry-buſh, a cur- 
rant-buſh, a furze-buſh, &c. it is alſo 
uſed when there is an aſſemblage of 
branches growing interwoven, or 
mixed togethcr. | 

BUSHEL, Wincheſter meaſure, is 
eight gallons, in ſome counties nine, 
and in others twelve. | 

BUTCHERS-BROOM, [ Reſcus]. 
See Bay of Alexandria. 

BUTTER; [Butyrum] is the oily 
or fat part of the milk, which firſt ſe. 
parates of itſelf in form of cream, and 
after that needs but little trouble, at 
leaſt but little art to bring it into the 
condition of an elegant, folid, yet ſoft 
ſubſtance, pleaſant to the taſte, and 
fitted for many purpoſes. 

Butter is made from cream by the 
aſſiſtance of motion only: this may 
be given it in any way, and provided it 
be in a proper degree, the effect will be 
produced. This motion in the com- 
mon way of performing it is called 
churning : and the uncertainty of that 
has led the ingenious to contrive m 
methods of ſupplying the place of 
beating by the repeated labour of the 
hand; ſome of theſe are much worſe 
than the old plain way, and there are 
others that really deſerve the name of 
improvement. 

There are certain particularities re- 
lating to butter, much better known 
than underſtood : it will be very well 
worth while for thoſe who have the 
convenience of being upon the ſpot, 
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ts' endeavour te Wiſedvtt the reaſons? bökter- The adyantage af this Ty not” 


In the mean tinſe all we can do is only 


to mention the facts. | 
Suffolk butter is famous for keep- 
ing, which is a_ quality of ſo much. 
importance, that every method is to 
be taken in hope of finding the cauſe. 
of it. Indeed there are methode of 
making any butter er longer than 
may at firſt be imagine 
if good butter de made up in lumps 


of forty pounds weight, and a little 
more ſalt be put in than Is uſually al- 


lowed, and they be afterwards put into 
a large bin of flour, they will keep the 
year round without damage. | 
Toward the end of autumn butter 
is apt to taſte bitter. This is one of 
thols things better known than its 


cauſe ;' it has been ſaid that the reaſon ' 
is, that graſs beginning to 'grow bare 


at that time, the cows eat the leaves 
that fall from the trees; but howeyer 
true it may be that cows will feed in 


this manner, it is not true that this is 


practicable; 


iti being particularly well taſted, 
but that it will keep a month without 
damage. The way they raiſe their 
cream for this purpoſe is the ſame' the 
chemiſts uſe when they have a mind to 
give any thing a gentle heat, without 
durning it to the veſſels, and which 
they call a balneum marie or water heat. 
It is done in the ſcalding the De- 
yonſhire cream thus: © | 
They ſtrain the milk into veſſels as 
is'uſual, and ſet it by for the cream to 
riſe. * Ten hours afterwards, when 
the cream is riſen in the common 
way, they ſet the veſſel with the 
cream, milk and all, over ſome water 
in another veſſel, ſo that the water 
reaches half way up that wherein the 
cream is: this done they ſet the veſ- 
ſel of water over a ſtove, "and gently 
heat it till the cream is thoroughly 
and perfectly riſen, and the milk un- 
derneath is quite thin and blue. The 
gradual and ſoft heat does this, throw- 


the cauſe of the þutter's being bitter; * ing up the whole cream perfectly, and 


decauſe in the fen countries, where 


at the ſame time doing it a great deal 


there are no trees, and where ditches of ſervice, for the article of keeping, 


ſerve inſtead of hedges for incloſing, 


the ſamie thing is apt to happen at the 
ſame ſeaſon, as in places where there 
is'ever ſo great wins bo wood. 
Though we cannot abſolutely 

the cauſe of this, we can tell 
houſewife how to prevent the damage, 
which is enough for uſe if not for eu- 
rioſity. There needs no more to this 


than to ſkim the cream after a ſhorter 


time ſtanding- When milk ſtands too 
long the cream hardens'on the top of 
it, and the butter made from ſuch 
cream is bitter; this ſhews tha? too” 


by the heat. 
. When it is in this condition the 
cream is ſkimmed off with a ſkimming ' 
diſh full of holes, and the blue milk is - 


let to run perfectly away from i. 


In this condition it Is a kind ef 


clouted cream, the fire ſo gently con- 


veyed to it has done it great ſervice ; 
and it may be kept wi oper care 

' ſeveral days,” ſo that enough of it ma 

' eaſily be got together for churnin 
All that is needfnl for preſerving M 
during this time, is ſhifting it once in 
fout and twenty hours into a freſh and 


long ſtanding alone may be. a cauſe of perfectly clean veſſel, ' This is one of 


ditterneſs in the butter, and for that 
reaſon, where there is danger of the 
ſame accident from any other cavſe, 
one would take care to prevent this 
from joining to make it worſe : on 
this principle has deen founded the 


practice of ſkimming milk earlier at 
churn whether freſh or kept according” 
to the rules we have ziven for that 


that ſeaſon of the year; and the con- 
ſequence has ſhewn that this alone 
will prevent the bitterneſs of the but- 
ter, whatever elſe was the cauſe that 
would have made it'fo;' "MY 

In Devonſhire, and other 
places, they mike a''particutar kind 
of butter, which from the manner of 


ordering the creamy is called“ ſcalded F 
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thoſe inſtances wherein we ſee the va. 
lue and advantage of cleanlineſs, but 
it ts not particular, its good effects are 


-- univerſal. As to the churning of this 


the common method. 


creim no difference It te be vled fem 
The cream is now ready for the 


purpoſe, and we ſuppoſe the time ar- 


rived when convenience calls for the 


making of the butter. We ſhall cone 
ſider fir the common way of making 
it with the vld- faſhioned and long uſed 
churn: "This js a veſſel of fab tall 
3nd deep, lei ut the daten ap4 * 
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e air is tter is now coming, 


5 1 * 


ſoon de 4b chd bf the Hbour, for 5 
drops are wblotpte” butter, and when 
change is thhs in de part, It 


will hot be ! fore it be be 1 f che 
out: after 2 5 Rrökts more et The 


than de ain opened, and xftere will 
de fond butter on the fades 85 wal 4 
lid, and every" whete, fo far ai tie flam- 


ing can reach, 
he butter ts iow Wade, and 1s on 
to be got 1 * For this purpoſe 
nid and inffde bf the churn 45 de ſtra- 
clean, and the butter, which Is got 
ﬀ from them, muſt be put 'down - 
mong the reſt into the body of the chütnz 
then all is to be cobered u in, an 
the work Continued, but not with hard pe 
8 blows, but with a Kind of 
Night roundönz Rtkes ; for all chat 18 
to de done 300 00 fo, e butter toge⸗ 
ther into a lump in the chutn, that node 
of it may temain ig ſeparate pietes. 


When this is done the butter is nice, 1 


and is to be taken out of the churg. 
* "This is the general _— 151 
which ue hang ie 1 N 
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a The temper 9 of the air ye þ have 435 
lready,. as. a Very. eat article, * 
do repeat the gs oh on "another 
on; for It r my retard the 
"copting « of th 755 doi Tt may ſpoil it 
when it is made, 
ver 195 Map 2 T, not SM 
churgigt diffigulr,. ut 1 500 when 
it is Ae * Kar in fuend d by the 
2 Er, vn Jeſs properly; e e, 
hat it is whitiſh, britt le, x 921 20 
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ee her cream, and $6 
We fax 4 ae vely lik wht 


in yen eral, bot Bets. oy mu 
28 of ac * for tod mig 
heze ; 
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tndt/6n will, occafio and the 
fore in ettrethe fole dat t wi u 1 2 
better to ma hs owes $6 accord rgingly, 


making evety 15 ſmart god hr 1 
not * them 16 "quick 
art 1 


95 is forthe 5 T * 
chyrniog at any time, bu t it is at 
that tHe nidin difficulty occurs; | Ly if 
it be gor managed according to the 1 
e there 55 be a great, deal 
"and plague. 

jy N next place, jet je houſewife 
kake care that the does hot add to the 
Heat otcaſioned by the „e, by an 
heat in the churn itfelf ; and farther let 
her! abate the heat when it is natural} 
o much that nothing can de. dene by 


* it. 
to the thicte 
da hab 1s 8 ed _ 92 
99 


e it perfeQ 

ute, 14 1 8 c re that 55 

Yhotoughl 7 dect 15 15 p 10 h 

am into it. Scalding. water g yea 

t deal bf heat, and wood keeps 

a long. time: eee let the, TURE; 

of th e churn be N thi dobe in 
e preparation, for the wor „and let 


ur oroughly "examined by 
the 1 7 n 27 at leaft el 
0 bþ at, it | may be cool. 
ET heat when the You does 715 
more is perceived, wil hes if rig 
ede dy d, a Uttle before the puktiug in | 
ream. 
toßer hobrs, there is reaſon to bak 
he butter 0 come vichourmuch 
re be a9 A Pearance of it, as nothlüg 
1 15 in be e ſuppoſed to be the 
ry and 
I 518 1 let the churn 
15, aud ] the | AT, ep 
mort be added U1 
t does 1 let the TER pow-exrefully 


fee) it, but ha f an hour's cooling, a 
„wet the churn with pump water tre 
rs der theſe cautions, arid uling 
ulty 3 3 but i after a moderat e Tech 
e büt heat, let ing rub 
ird. part filled Sith Beth pumped 15 
iht to the place ee t 
28 0 e of, it che ere 
rite RL A N 1 t 18 
e TA tg 
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che god, the butter will be in to 
| R r Nt the 2% 14 3 5 


rought to that condition of warmth, 
Which, the duttet comes beſt, but the 
uddey change is of great aſſiſſance. 
"Theſe then are the little particulars 
y which the houſewife will be able to 
fit herſelf, in caſes when the too great 


heat of the weather prevents her ſucceſs; 


on the contrary, when her difficulties 
are owing to too cold an air, ſhe muſt, 
in the ſame manner, aſſiſt nature by 
giving - little 'warmth. 35 4 
We have adviſed ber, in the other 
caſe, to be vefy cartful to ſee the churn 
be cool from the ſcalding, but in this ſhe 
will do well to examine the veſſel how it 
cools. by degrees, and to ſtrain in her 
cream while there is yet ſome warmth 
remaining in the << 
water that cleaned it. This will give a 
little help to the cream; and the maig 
muſt be ordered to work it more briſkly 
than ordinary; indeed the coldneſs « 
the weather uſually puts her in mind 
this, and the leſs admonition is needful. 
lt with this aſſiſtance the butter do 
not come, let the churn be taken into 
the kitchen, and placed not, within th 
reach of the fire directly, but in the air 
of it ; this will by degrees bring the 
cream to the due temper. Then the 
work of churnin is to be continued 
briſkly, and jt will not be long before 
there come good butter. 
There is generally more trouble in 
getting butter in very cold weather, than 
at any other time, but by theſe little 
aſſiſtances it will be greatly alleviated ; 
and there is nothing in all this that 
will be at all prejudicial to the taſte or 
an. 2 * 
The butter being now formed in the 
"churn, and by the laſt ſtrokes worked 
together into one large lump, is to 
taken out and finiſhed by a gentler ope - 
ration; the ſtrokes of the churn would 
be now too harſh ; it muſt be moulded 
in the hands into a better conſiſtence. 
The lump of butter in the churn is 
to be taken up with both hands, and 
removed out of the liquor, In this 
there comes a conſideration, which is 
only to be determined by the time the 
butter is intended to be kept: If that 
be ſhort, thatis, if it be made for im- 
, mediate uſe, it is to be thrown into wa- 


ter immediately on taking it out of 


| the churn; if otherwiſe, not. 
refore which ever de che caſe, 


l 
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urn, from the 


Perfectly cleaning 


— 
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let a very clean pan of earthen ware 
gtazed,. be ſet” ready by the churn, and 
if the butter be Aboned Toe uſe imme- 
diately, let this be balf full of clean 
freſh. water ; If not, let it be empty. 
The lump of butter being lifted out 
of the churn muſt be put into this pan, 
and there worked thoroughly to and fro 
in the water, or without, labouring it 
with both hands, and moving it fre- 
quently about; by this. means the. but, 
termilk thay remained in it. after the 
churning will be thoroughly waſbed out, 
and the butter will be pure and of a 
firm and good conbiſtence ;, the well 
working, turning, and toſſing the lump 
at this time of :Ife operation is a very 
material article, for to that alone the 
butter owes its purity, its good conſiſt» 
ence, and in a great meaſure its colour, 
at many times of the year. , 
The buttermilk, being thus perfectly 
arated, one of 28 two 2 in- 
tended by the working in the finiſhing 
of jt up, is obtained; 2 other iz the 
4 of it. 2 AN 2.1.90 
"> The laſt thing to, be done is the ſalt- 
Take We are not here ſpeakin of the 
ſalting that is to ren utter for long 
keeping, but juſt of that-which is do 
to give it a reliſh, Butter is very infi 
when it is made up entirely without ſalt, 
fo that the Trefieft ſhould always have 
fomnes It is td be worked into if in this 
manner: The. butter that bas been 
cut and cleaned is to be ſpread out thin 
with the hand, in the bottom of a broad 
ſhallow diſh and then a very little ſalt 


is to be ſprinkled carefully over it, the 


"deſign being to mix it as equally as poſ- 
fible in the whole quantity ; it is then 
to be worked up well in the hands, and 

is done: it may be wrought up into rolls, 

" lumps, or diſhes, or fortned in any ſhape 


> + 


nlent in the family: 


be moſt ſaleable at market, or moſt conve- 
Having hitherto named only the plain 


good old family way of churning, it may 


not be amiſs to obſerve, that there ate 


others which have their uſe. 
The ſweep is a kind of churn which 
works in the manner of a pump, and 


is uſed with a great deal of eaſe and 
advantage in, many places: in other 
parts of England they prefer the barrel 
*churn, and it alſo anfwers very well ; 
' theſe inſtruments are to be had at the 


turner's, therefore we ſhall ſay no more 
of them here, as we ſhall not take upon 


us ; | we al- 
RNA 


BU T 
low they are good in their kink 3, zhe 
leen, 


other always, ſo far as we have 
very well anſwering its purpoſe, _ _ 
The greateſt preference that is. made 
for uſing theſe, is the quantity they can 
manage, and the expedition of the work; 
but twenty, gallons of cream may, be 
wrought at once in a common churn, big 
enough to hold thirty. . When the quan- 
tity is ſo large a woman alone is not 
able to 21 46. it, but a man and maid 
do it perfeQly well. 55 
Ia bot weather butter, though very 
well made, will ſometimes continue too 
ſoft; and this will be a great diſadvan- 
tage in reſpect of the carriage to mar- 
ket, and ſometimes hurt the ſale. 1n 


this caſe, as the cauſe is known, the re. 


medy is eaſy. Too much heat being 
the occaſion, a little additional cold will 
ſet all to rights. This may be done 
with great eaſe by the help of a well, 
which is a convenience few farms want, 
Let the butter, when it is thoroughly 
made, and propetly ſalted, be rolled jnto 
lumps, | wp ac or half pounds, accord- 
ing to the demand there is expected for 
thoſe ſeveral ſizes, and put 4 aw 
into a baſket : let a long rope be faſtene 

to the handle of this baſket, and let ic 
be let down into the well till it come 
within two feet of the water, In this 
way let it hang all night, taking care no 
accident happen toit by thieves or care- 
leſſneſs of ſeryants, and in the morning 
let it be drawn up and ſent to market. 
The cold air that lies juſt above the wa- 
ter in the well, will have the ſame ef- 
fect as the natural cold of winter, and 


it will be as hard as butter commonly id 


in November. 
With reſpect to the ſalting, of 'freh 
butter, the particular fanty, and taſte, 
and cuſtom of the country, are to be ſo 
far conſidered, that it js very difficult to 
eſtabliſh any general rule; but in a mo- 


dexate/ way we may ſay, that a pint of _ 


' ſalt will ſerve for twenty pounds of but- 
ter; ſome go ſo far as a pint and a half 
for that quaatity, but 'tis too much, for 
only the flavour.of the ſalt is wanted, 
to take off the inſipidity of the butter; 
| therefore the leaſt that will do is beſt; 
| but thoſe who go muck under a-pint to 
| twenty pounds do not anſwer their pur» 
pole, for the ſalt is not ſo much as 

© taſted when ſo little. A 
Of ſaltin Butter. In neral, the 


butter of the early part of ſummer is 
not ſo proper for ſalting, as what is made 
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the middle of Auguſt te che latter, 
er Leg For | butter intended 
for ſalting, no-water muſt be uſed when 
taken out of the churn, but it muſt be 
put into an empty pan, and worked be- 


tween the hands to ſqueeze out the but - 


ter- milk. This dope, the butter is to 
be mixed with (alt, worked in with the 
hands, the more the better, and w 

the whole is mixed, the butter is to be 
put in pots, well glazed, or barrels, with 
a layer of ſalt at bottom and top, or 
inſtead of the ſalt at top, pour over it 
a quantity of ſtrong brine. The me- 
thod of making N freſh for the 
ſervice of a family is by beating it ug 
with new milk, but-when it is done for 
the market, the way is to cut it in 
thin ſlices and work it in the churg 
where cream is beating for new butter. 
Mey BUTTER. Whey butter is 
often made in the country, for the ſer- 
vice of farmers”. families. It is like 
other butter, but poorer and rank ; and 
made from a cream got out of whey. 
A kind of ordinary. cheeſe is bac 
from the buttermilk, and in like manner 
a'poor kind of butter js made from the 
whey of curds made from 1 * 
The method of making it id thus: 
When curds have been made from new 
milk, the whey which is drained off is 
to be ſet in large pans, or other broad 
and ſhallow veſſels, and there will riſe 
a cream upon this, though not like, that 
from new milk, but it is to be ſkimmed 


off and churned. in the ſame manner. 


Beſide the inferior quality of the 


"whey butter, its quantity, in proportion 


to the cream, is but poor. The ſame 
meaſure of whey cream yielding but 


about half as much butter as the other: 
neither will the whey butter ever come 


to a good conſiſtence, nor will it keep z 
however, it may be worth the farmer's 


while, in moſt 15 make it. 


BUTTERFLY-FLOWERS, ia bo- 
tany, the ſame as papilionaceous flow- 


ers ; they campoſe the ſeventeenth claſs 
in the Linnean ſyſtem of botany g ſuck 
are the bloſſoms of the pea, bean, 


broom, lupine, and various others. 


BUT TER-MILK. the refiduum or 
liquor left after making butter. 0 


BUT TER- BUR, or Peſlilent- wort, 
the name of a weed reſembling colt's- 
foot in many reſpects ; but the flowers 
are purple. The leaves come out after 
the flowers decay; and are like thoſe of 


colt 's. foot in ſhape ; but three or four 


times 
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eormmon white cabbage. 
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BUTTER-WO 


guithla. 
This plant is 456 pre, HL — wa 
It many parts of England, but is never 
evttivated in 8 fo we . 
over with b mentboniing it. © 
Pit T MENTS; In architecture, \ 

porters or props on ot against wh ch 
tie ſeet of arthies teſt. 

For it +19 alfo'the term glven ro 
Kitte plates taken out of the yard or 


Eine, a: of x bode, for a buttery, ri 


& 
UTOMUS, "The 'Frowrn tt c- 
Freon, in dotänyß 4 genus of plants e a 
the enneanttis Rex Inis laſs, "the 
flower of which tonfifts of fix roundilh, 
edneave, fading perats, atone ex- 
kerior, ſmaller, and more acute: the 
oe! es '6f fix oblong gradually at- 
bee erect, of one valve 
dd, And contdiding f. ſeveral 
g ſer ds, obtuſe. At bo 
e The * A faid 5 8 of 
tand deb gruen quality. "© * 
BUTT, A veffel or 4 6 of wine, 
contalatng two hozſheads, or 128 * 


Fr rDN-TRr, nocar pt]. 
Fete are two ſorts Ir fs ttee pr 
Erved In ſotne curiobs gardens, but are 
Plants of no great Veauty, They are na- 


e 


ABBAGE. [Bras] The ge- 
neral name of a very uſeful? ſpecies 

vf vegetables; the kinds are, 'rft, The 
2d, The tur- 


nip. rooted cabbage, 3. The cauliflower, 
4. Taler, ſhrabby, branching ſea eab- 


age. 5. Cabpage with entite, oval, 


fear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, whith A1 
iadentsd. 6. Champaign cblewort with 
'a thirodgh-wax leaf, and à purple flow. « 
er. 7. Eaſtern p&fbliated 'rolewsrt, 
ith a white flowerand a {dtangular 
pod. 8: The wild navew or cble ſeed. 

The 'vatietieFof the firſt fort at 
The Savoy cabbage, commamy eine 
"Savvy. . The ted cafung E. 0 I | 1e 
4. The early cad- 


Fbtei zg bc Cabbage. 6. 
. 7. The tiithe- © 


0 A8 
derer the Wen Thang zun $60'thn- 
tet to live in 5 5 nlefs cotiſtantly 


kept t in Nowe. 

TON N-WPED, by ppc] 
There are two'fhecies 470 plant bo 
natives of Jamaic 


a, they art pro at 
1 dut wilt not bake hl 92 5 
ef Eng! 

N. O Op, fe: A 
This plant "grows haturt ly in N 
America, from whehce the (feeds affe 
annually ſent to Europe, and of late 
kan peat notübers of HH plants have 
_ raiſed in the gardens oc the cu- 


b rchRERS- R OO, Lg cls: 
Bay of Afexandria, Knechony; his 1 
' ever-green ſhrub found in 


prickly © 
5 parts of land, growing 
n the woods. e rot Has a fo 


fweetiſh taſte, 'Which'is followet by a 
birteriſh one: it is one af the five ape- 
rent roots: and in this intention is 
ſometitmes made an Ingtedient in 4 
rerns and diet drinks, for opening Mite 
obftrufiions of the viſcera, puriffis 
the "bkood and juices, and . pron6rh 
Tue green Theots art cut, dound lte 
bundles, and ſbkd to the burcfiers, who 
uſe it as defoms to ſweep their Blocks, 
from whente It Had the name of 'but- 
SUCK RAMs, LA Nhe 
ium 
Wild garlic, el gatlic. 1 
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Jed ' eabbage. 8. The ee 8er. 
9. The boretele. 10. Oreen botecole. 
11, Sibertam boreeale, - eines by ſore 
Scotch kale. 
The varlety of the wrd fort ic 
1. Purple brocoli. 2. White bro on. 
The ſecorjd( ſort grows natur ig I 
the ſea. ore near Dover. 15. hats a 
erennial branehin K da, ; in Uhle it 
from all the . 140 
In very ſevere” Wanke "W n the 
i6ther forty ate/#*Nr6yed,. is is 12 
"ceſſary plant. for the 12.95 ny fo 
0 not 3*) ire it wer-ft 
OW From the Un 1 5 15 brah 7587 
* 75. out nota I 12 thoſe 
ich arife " frotn entre of the 


= grow ereQ, Ind ſelgom put out 
The 


. 


Q . 


Ig.many 
— there was, none of the _—_ 
vated till. withig a few. years. paſts, and 


molt parts, of — ſupplied with 
hcaces 


ich i gaogrally:: if, there are any birds ig. the neichbour- 
known by The: title- of Rape. or Cole | 


A 


— dhraſan:#5,; wikeys,. and 
moſt other fou, are vr fond of thin 
plant; ſo thai wherave r it is <ultivaleds 


hood, they: will, cans tly lie amen 


Seed, is much cultivated in the iſle ef theſe plants, 


Ely, and ſoms other parts of England, 
for ite ſead, ſtom uhish the Raper eil 
is drawn, And.it bath. alſo bean culti- 


vated of. late years: in ocher- places, for , 


Seeding of- eattle to great adyantages 
The, Cole Sted, when cultivated for 

fetdi nt oſ cattla, ſhould be ſown. about 

the midaig of- June. The groupd for 


this ould: be prepared. fon it in, the 
The young plaots:bave about eight leaves, 


ſame manner u for turnaps. 
quaatity of. ſeed. fur an acre of land is, 


rom fix tos eight pounds, nd 2s. the 
prjce. of the ſet do is not great, ſo it is. 


beter to allaw eight pound tor if the 
plants ate too claſe in any party they 


may; be eaſl th iuned the ground 
is hoed, which — grformed ĩa 
the lame mayner ay for tux - 

neps,. with... — gi en only, of: 
leaving thaſs much neger cagatherʒ for 


as they have fibrous roots: and dender 
iialks, ſo they do not requite ſo much 
Theſe plants ſoould have a fer; 
fit ot kx, weeks af. 


rooms 
cond hoeing, about: 
ter the, firſt, which if well performed 


in dry-weathesy. will deſtroy the, weeds, - 
ſo, they will require: no mere cultures: 
here theres gotran, immediate want 

; theſe plantsohed beater: bekept.. 
25. reſerym for hard a enthet, or ſpring 
the plants advance in height, yoοπο Ot 


ſeed, han then mey de a ſcaxcity-of: 


other green. fond, If the besdb rare. ut 
boe, Which will keep, the ear th moiſt 


i aba heir - 


offs and che falls left in —— — 
they,will hoot again-carly in abe 


The ſeeds of this ple wt are ſown in 
eng for winter, and ſyrins ſallads, 
this. being one of the ſw I ſallad berbss 
The. common whites: red, _ and 
long-fided cabbages arr: abi 
vated for autumn and wit cer vit. "The 
ſeeds of theſe ſorta mui: be ſawn the 
beginaing or middle! of April, in beds 
of good freſh darth; a bd when che 


they ſhould be pricked oM inte ſhady 
— about three or | four inches 
ſquare, that they may acqu.ize ſtrengths 
and, to preyens; their gdowing: long 
ſhanked, 
About the middle:of June: yo mal 
tranſplant them ont, where hey are to 
remain for good (which in d ye kitchen» 
gardens; near London is com: monly be- 
tween; caulitiewers, artichok: a, Sc. at 
about two feet and à half cliſtance in 
the rows3) but. if they are pla ated for a 
full erop in a clear ſpot:of gro und, the 
diſtance: from rom to row £{ Jould be 
three: feet and a half, and in the rows 
two feet and a half aſunder 8 if tha 
ſegfan; ſhowed prove dry when they arc 
tran{planted:ous, you muſt waiter then 
every other: evening: until they have 
taken: freſh; root.z.. and afterw-acds, as 


draw the east about their ters: with a 


and praduss 2 gad ſet and cr — glants. 
which may be cbr; fed. ie. per- heſe cabbages will ſome. af s zam be 
. — lend a5i5 the pra ice fie ſoruſt ſoon after: Michaelm 2. and 
whege: this js cultivated, fot tha fed] willl coptinue, until the end of  Februe. 
dut if the att is fed down, there evld arys if they are not deſtroyed: by. bad 
de; care;taken that th · cat ile do not der . weathes 3, co prevent: which, tl ue gar- 
ſtrpy, their ſtems, or, pullat hem out: of: : deners dar Lunden pull up the:dr cad- 
the grund- As this: plans: is fo. bardy, ; bages- in, November,.and trenctr» heir 
as nat; ta be deftreyed, by; yn eng is. ; gravipdaup> do | ridges, laying: tbe: ir cab» 
of, great ſeruice . ia hard winters fort baggs agi their ridges: as. cl . as 
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in the ground: in this manner they let and being of an hollow kind, will con- 
them remain till after Chriſtmas, when tinue good for a long time. Fes 
they cut them for the market'; and al- Although we adviſe the planting out 
though the outer part of the cabbage of cabbages for good in October, yet tbe 
be decayed, (as is often the caſe in very ſugar-loaf kind may be planted out in 
wet or hard Winters,) yet, if the cab- February, and will facceed as well as if 
bages were large and hard when lald, plarited earlier; with this difference 
the infide will remain ſound. - + ' only, that they will be later befote they 
' The Ruſſian cabbage was formerly in cabbage, © You ſhould aifo*referve ſame 


much greater eſteem than at preſent, it plants of the early kind in ſome well 
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being now only to be found in parti - ſheltered ſpot of ground, to fupply your 


cular gentkemen's gardens;who cultivate 

it for their own uſe. This mutt be ſown 
late in the ſpring of the year, and mana- 
ged as thoſe before ditected, with this 


difference only, that theſe muſt be ſooner 


planted out for good, and muſt-have an 
open clear ſpot of ground, and require 


much leſs diſtance every way, for it is 


but a very imall hard cabbage. This 


ort will not continue long before they 
will break, and run up to ſeed. 


art commonly ſown for ſummer uſe, 


and are what the gardeners about Lon- 
don commonly call Michaelmas cab- - 
bages. The ſeaſon for ſowing of theſe. 
3s about the end of July, or beginning 


af Auguſt, in an open ſpot of ground; 


and when the plants have got eight 
| Teaves, you "muſt prick them into beds 
at about three or four inches "diſtance ' 


every way, that the plants may grow 


frong and ſhort ſhanked 3 and toward 
the end of October you ſhould plant 
them out for. good: the diſtance that 


theſe require is,- three feet row from 
row, and two feet and a half aſunder in 
the rows. The ground muſt 'be kept 


clean from weeds, and the earth drawn ' 
there are ſeveral kinds, viz. the Roman 


up about your cabbage plants. 
In May, if your plants were of the 


early kind, they will turn in their 

leaves for cabbaging : at which time, 

the gardeners near London, in order to 

latter end of Mays or beginning, of 
e 


obtain them a little ſooner, tie in their 


leaves cloſe with a ſlender ofier-twig to 
blanch their middle; by which means, 
whey have them at leaſt a fortnight 
fooner than they could have if they 


, 


were left untied. | | 
The early cabbage being the firſt, we 


ſhould chuſe (if for a gentleman's uſe) 
to plant the fewer of them, and agreater 
quantity of the ſugar-loaf kind, which 
cores after them; for the early kind 


will not ſupply the kitchen long, gene- | 
- planted ought to be rather light than 


rally cabbaging apace when they begin, 


plantation, in caſe of a defect; for in 
mild winters many uf the plants are apt 


to run to ſeed, eſpecially when their 


ſeeds are ſown too early/; and in ſevere 
winters they are often deſtroyed. | 
The Savoy cabbages are propagated 
for winter uſe, as being generally eſteem- 
ed the better when pinched by the froſt : 
theſe muſt be ſown about the end of 
April, and treated after the manner as 


Was directed for the common white cab- 
The early and ſugar-loaf cabbages 


bage 5 with this difference; that theſe 
may be planted at a cloſer diſtance than 
thoſe ; two feet and a half ſquare will be 
ſufficient. 'Theſe are always much bet- 
ter When planted in an open fituation, 
which is clear from trees and hedges 
for in cloſe places they are very ſubject 
to be eaten almoſt up by caterpillars 
and other vermin, eſpecially if the au- 
tumn prove dx. 3 
The borecole may be alſo treated 
in the fame” manner, but need not be 
planted above one foot aſunder in the 
rows, and the rows two feet diſtance: 
theſe are never eaten till the froſt hath 
rendered them tender, for otherwiſe. 
they are tough and bitter. * 1 
The ſeeds of the brocoli (of which 


or purple, the Neapolitatt or white, and 
the black brocoli, with ſome others, 
but the Roman is chiefly preferred to 
them all,] ' ſhould be ſown about the 


June, and when the plants are grown ' 
to have eight leaves, tranſplant them 
into beds (as was directed for the com- 
mon cabbage 3) and towards the latter 
end of July they will be fit'to plant out 
for good, which ſhould' be into ſome 
well-ſneltered ſpot of ground, but not 


under the drip of trees : the diſtance” 


theſe require is about a foot and 'a balf 


in the rows, and two feet row from 


row. The ſoil in which they ſhould be 


and as foon grow hard and burſt, open; heavy, ſuch as are the. kitchen - gardens 
but the ſagar-loaf kind is longes before near Landon : if +your -plants ſucceed 


it comes, and is as ſlow in its cabbaging; 


well (as there will be little reaſon to 
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doubt, unleſs the winter prove ex- 
treme hard,) they will begin to ſhew 
their ſmall heads, which are fome- 
what like a cauliflower, but of a pur- 
ple colour, about the end of December, 
and will continue eatable till the mid- 
dle of April. 

The brown or black broccoli is by 
many perſons greatly eſteemed, though 
it aoth not deſerve a place in the kit- 
chen-garden where the Roman broc- 
coli can be obtained, which is much 
ſweeter, and will continue longer in 
ſeaſon : indeed, the brown ſort is much 
hardier, ſo that it will thrive in the 
coldeft ſituations, where the Roman 
broccoli is ſometimes deſtroyed in very 
hard winters, The brown fort ſhbuld 
be ſown in the middle of May, and 
managed as hath been directed for the. 
common cabbage, and ſhould be plant- 
ed at the fame diſtance, which is about 
two feet and a half aſunder, This 
will grow very tall, ſo ſhould have 
the earth drawn up to their ſtems as 
they advance in height, This does 
not ſorm heads ſo perfe as the Roman 
broccoli z the ſtems and hearts of the 
plants are the parts which are eaten, 

The Roman broccoli (if well ma- 
naged) will have large heads, which 
appear in the centef of the plants like 
cluſters of buds, Theſe heads ſhovld 
be cut before they run up to ſeed, with 
about four or five inches of the ſtem ; 
the ſkin of theſe ſtems ſhould be ſtrip- 
ped off before they are boiled, After 
the firſt heads are cut off, there will be 
a great number of ſide ſhoots produced 
from the ſtems, which will have ſmall 
heads to them, but are full as well fla- 
voured as the large. 

The Naples broccoli hath white 
heads very like thoſe of the cauliflower, 
and eats fo like it as not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it. 

Beſides this firſt crop of broccoli 

which is uſually ſown in the end of 
ay,) it will be proper to ſow another 
crop the beginning of July, which will 
come in to ſupply the table the latter 
end of March and the beginning of 


April; and being very young, will be* 


extremely tender and ſweet. 

In order to ſave good feeds of this 
kind of broccoli in England, you ſhould 
reſerve a few of the largeſt heads of 
the firſt crop, which ſhould be let re- 
main to run up to ſeed, and all the 
under ſhoots ſhould be conſtantly 
{tripped off, leaving only the main 
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ſtem to flower and ſeed, If this be 
duly obſerved, and no other ſort of 
cabbage permitted to ſeed near them, 
the ſeeds will be as good as thoſe pro- 
cured from abroad, and the ſort may 
be preſerved in perfection many years, 

The turnep-rooted cabbage was for- 
merly more cultivated in England than 
at preſent, for ſince other ſorts have 
been introduced which are much ber- 
ter flavoured, this ſort has been neg- 
lected, There are ſome perſons who 
eſteem this kind for ſoups, but it is 
generally too ſtrong for moſt Englith 
palates, and is ſeldom good but in 
hard winters, which will render it 
tender and leſs ſtrong. 

At the end of ſune the plants ſhould 
be tranſplanted out where they are to 
remain, allowing them two feet diſ- 
tance every way, obſerving to water 
them until they have taken root; and 
as their ſtems ad vance, the earth ſhould 
be drawn up to them with a hoe, which 
will preſerve a moiſture about their 
roots, and prevent their ſtems from 
drying and growing woody, ſo that the 
plants will grow more freely; but 
it ſhould not be drawn very high, for 
as it is the globular part of the ſtalk 
which is eaten, ſo that ſhould not be 
covered, In winter they will be fir 
for uſe, when they ſhould be cut off, 
and the ſtalks pulled out of th: ground 
and thrown away, being good for no- 
thing after the ſtems are cut off, 

The curled colewort or Siberian bo- 
recole is now more generally eſteemed 
than the farmer, being extremely har- 


dy, ſo is never injured by cold, but is 


always ſweeter in ſevere winters than 
in mild ſeaſons, This may be — 2 
gated by ſowing of the ſeeds the 
ginning of July ; and when the plants 
are ſtrong enough for tranſplanting, 
they ſhould be planted in rows about 
a foot and a half aſunder, and ten in- 
ches diſtance in the rows, Theſe wilt 
be fit for uſe after Chriſtmas, and con- 
tinue good until April, ſo that they 
are very uſeful in a family. 

The muſk cabbage. This may be 
propagated in the ſame manner as the 
common cabbage, and be allowed 
the ſame diſtance : it will be fir for 
uſe in October, November, and De- 
cember ; but, if the winter proves hard, 
theſe will be deſtroyed much ſooner 
than the common ſort, 

The common colewort or Dorfstſhire 
kale, is now almoſt loſt near London, 

Y where 
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where their markets are uſually ſup- 


plied with cabbage plants inſtead of 
them, Indeed, where farmers fow 
coleworts to feed their milch cattle in 
the ſpring, where there is a ſcarcity of 
herbage, the common colewort is to 
be preferred, as being ſo very hardy 
that no froſt will dettroy it. The beſt 
method to cultivate this plant in the 


fields is, to ſow the ſeeds about the be- 


ginning of July, chuſing a moiſt ſea- 
ſon, which will bring up the plants in 
about ten days or a fortnight : the 
quantity 6f ſeed for an acre of land is 
nine pounds; when the plants have 
got five or fix leaves they ſhould be 
hoed, as is practiſed for turneps, cut- 
ting down all the weeds from amongſt 
the plants, and alſo thinning the plants 
where they are too thick; but theyſhould 
be kept thicker than turneps, becauſe 
they are more in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by the fly : this work ſhould 
be performed in dry weather, that the 
weeds may be killed. About fix weeks 
after, the plants thould have a ſecond 
hoeing, which, if carefully performed 
in dry weather, will entirely deſtroy the 
weeds, and make the ground clean, fo 
that they will require no farther cul- 
ture: inthe ſpring they may either be 
drawn up and carried out to feed the 
cattle, or they may be turned in to ſeed 
upon them as they ſtand ; but the for- 
mer method is to be preferred, becauſe 
there will be little waſte ; whereas, 
when the cattle are turned in amongſt 
the plants, they will tread down and 
deſtroy more than they eat, eſpecially 
if they are not fenced off by hurdles. 

The two laſt ſorts of cavbage are 
varieties fit for a botanic garden, but 
are plants of no uſe. They are an- 
nual plants, and periſh when they have 
perfected their ſeeds. 

The beſt method to ſave the ſeeds 
of all the beſt ſorts of cabbage is, a- 
bout the end of November you ſhould 
make choice of ſome of your beſt cab- 
bages, which you ſhould pull up, and 
carry to ſome ſhed or other covered 
place, where you ſhould hang them up 
for three or four days by their ſtalks, 
that the water may drain from between 


their leaves; then plant them in ſome 


border near a hedge or pale, quite down 
to the middle of the cabbage, leaving 
only the upper part of the cabbage a- 
bove ground, obſerving to raiſe the 
earth about it, ſo that it may ſtand a 
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little above the level of the ground; 
eſpecially if the ground is wet, they 
will require to be raiſed pretty, much 
above the ſurface, 

If the winter ſhould prove very hard, 
you muſt lay a little ſtra or peaſe- 
hau lm lightly upon them, to ſecure 
them from the froſt, taking it off as of- 
ten as the weather proves mild, leſt by 
keeping them too cloſe they ſhould rot, 
In the ſpring of the year theſe cabbages 
will ſhoot out ſtrongly, and divide in- 
to a great number of ſmall branches : 
you muſt therefore ſupport their ſtems, 
to prevent their being broken off by 
the wind; and if the weather ſhould 
be very hot and dry when they are in 
flower, you ſhould refreſh them with 
water once a week all over the bran- 
ches, which will greatly promote their 
ſeeding, and preſerve them from 
mildew, 

When the pods begin to change 
brown, you will do well ro cut off the 
extreme part of every ſhoot with the 
pods, which will ſtrengthen your ſeeds; 
for it is generally obſerved, that thoſe 
ſeeds which grow near the top of the 
ſhoots, are very ſubject to run to ſeed 
before they cabbage; ſo that by this 
there will be no loſs, but a great ad- 
vantage, 

When your ſeeds begin to ripen, 
you muſt be particularly careful that 
the birds do not deſtroy it, for they are 
very fond of theſe ſeeds, The beſt 
method I know to prevent this, is to 
get a quantity of birdlime and daub 
over a parcel of ſlender twigs, which 
ſhould be faſtened at each end to 
{ſtronger flicks, and placed near the up- 
per part of the ſeed in different places, 
ſo that the birds may alight upon them, 
by which means they will be faſtened 
thereto ; where you muſt let them re- 
main, if they cannot get off themſelves : 
and although there ſhould not above 
two or three birds be caught, yet it 
will ſufficiently terrify the reſt, that 
they will not come to that place again 
for a conſiderable time after, 

When your ſeeds are fully ripe, you 
muſt cut it off; and after drying, 
threſh it out, and preſerve it in a bag 
for uſe. 

But in planting of cabbage for ſeed, 
never plant more- than one ſort in a 
place, or near one another : as for ex- 
ample, never plant red or white cab- 


bage near each other, nor ſavoy with 
white 
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white or red cabbages; for they will, 
by the commixture of their effluvia, 
protuce a kind of mixture; and it is 
wholly owing to this neglect, that the 

deners rarely ſave any good red 
cabbage ſeed in England, but are ob- 
liged to procure freſh ſeeds from a- 
broad, as ſuppoſing the ſoil or climate 
of England alters them from red to 
white, and of a mixed kind between 
both ; whereas, if they ſhould plant 
red cabbages by themſelves for ſeeds, 
and not ſuffer any other to be near 
them, they might continue the kind as 
good in England as in any other part 
of the world, 

Cauliftowers have cf late years been 
ſo far improved in England, as to ex- 
ceed in goodneſs and magnitude what 
are produced in moſt parts of Europe, 
and by the {kill of the gardener are 
continued for ſeveral months'together ; 
but the moſt common ſeaſon ſor the 
great crop is in May, June, and July, 
We ſhall therefore begin witch direc- 
tions for obtaining them in this ſeaſon, 

Having procured a parcel of good 
ſeed, you muſt ſow it about the 21ſt 
of Auguſt, upon an old cucumber or 
melon-bed, fifting a little earth over 
the ſeeds, about a quarter of an inch 
thick ; and if the weather ſhould prove 
extreme hot and dry, you ſhould ſhade 
the bed with mats, to prevent the 
earth from drying too faſt, and give it 
N waterings as you may ſee occa- 

on, In about a month's time after 
ſowing, your plants will be fit to prick 
out ; you ſhould therefore put ſome 
freſh earth upon your cncumber or 
melcn-beds, or where theſe are not to 
be had, ſome beds ſhould be made 
with a little new dung, which ſhould 
be trodden down cloſe, to prevent the 
worms from getting through it; but 
it ſhould not be hot dung, which 
would be hurtful to the plants at this 
ſeaſon eſpecially if it proves hot ; into 
this bed you ſhould prick your young 
plants at about two inches ſquare, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade and water them at 


firſt planting; but do not water them 


too much after they are growing, nor 
ſuffer them to receive too much rain if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove wet, which 
would be apt to make them black 
ſhanked (as the gardeners term it, 
_ which is no leſs than a rottenneſs in 


their ſtems,) and is the deſtruction of 


the plants ſo affected, 
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In this bed theyſhould con tin 
about the zoth of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the place where 
they are to remain during the winter 
ſeaſon, which, tor the firſt ſowing, is 
commonly vnder the bell or hand- 
glaſſes, to have early cauliflowers, and 
theſe ſhould be of an early kind : but 
in order to have a ſucceſſion during 
the ſeaſon, you ſhould be provided 
with another more late kind, Which 
ſhould be ſown four or five days after 
the other, and managed as was directed 
for them, 

In order to have very early cauli- 
flowers, you ſhould make choice of a 
good rich ſpot of ground that is well 
deſended from the north, eaſt, and 
weſt winds, with hedges, pales, or 
walls; but the firſt is to be preferred, 
if made with reeds, becauſe the winds 
will fall dead in theſe, and not reverbe- 
rate as by pales or walls, This ground 
ſhould be well trenched, burying there- 
in a good quantity of rotten dung; 
then level your ground, and if it be 
naturally a wet ſoil, you ſhould raiſe 
it up in beds about two feet and a 
half, one three feet broad, and four 
inches above the level of the ground ; 
but if your ground is moderately dry, 
you need not raiſe it at all: then plant 
your plants, allow¾ing about two feet 
fix inches diſtance from glaſs to glaſs 
in the rows, always putting two good 
plants under each glaſs, which may be 
at about four inches from each other ; 
and if you deſign them for a ſull crop, 
they may be three feet and a half row 
from row: but if you intend to make 
ridges for cucumbers between the rows 
of cauliflower plants, (as is generally 
practiſed by the gardeners near Lon- 
don) you muſt then make your rows 
eight - feer aſunder z and the ground 
between the rows of cauliflowers may 
be planted with cabbage plants, to be 
drawn off for coleworts in the ſpring. 

When you have planted your plants 
if the ground is very dry you ſhould 
water them a little, and then ſet your 
glaſſes over them, which may remain 
cloſe down over them until they have 
taken root, which will be in about a 
week or. ten days time, unleſs there 
ſhould be a kindly ſhower of rain; in 


which caſe you may-ſet off the glaſſes, 


that the plants may receive the benefit 
of it; and in about ten days after 


planting, you ſhould be provided with 
"= 2 4 IL 


a par- 
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a parcel of forked ſticks or bricks, 
with which you ſhould raiſe your glaſ- 
ſes about three or four inches on the 
ſide toward the ſouth, that your plants 
may have free air: in this manner 
your glaſſes ſhould remain over the 
plants night and day, unleſs in froſty 
weather, when you ſhould ſet them 
down as cloſe as poſſible; or if the 
weather ſhould prove very warm, 
which many times happen in Novem- 
ber, and ſometimes in December, in 
this caſe you ſhould keep your glaſſes 
off in the day time, and put them on 
only in the night, leſt, by keeping the 
glaſſes over them too much, you ſhould 
draw them into flower at that ſeaſon ; 
-which is many times the caſe in mild 
winters, eſpecially if unikilfully ma- 

naged, | | 
Toward the latter end of February, 
if the weather proves mild, you ſhould 
prepare another good ſpet of ground 
remove ſome of the plants into 
om under the glaſſes, which ſhould 
be well dunged and trenched (as be- 
-fore;) then ſet off your glaſſes, and, 
aſter making choice of one of the maſt 


- premifing. plants. under each glafG, 
which Gould remain for good, take a- 


- 


way the other plant, by raiſing it vp 


with a trowel, Sec. ſo as to preſerve as 
much earth to the root as poſſible; but 


' have a great regard to the plant that is 
to remain, not to diſturb or prejudice 


its roots : then plant the plants which 
you have taken out at the diſtance be- 


fore directed, viz. If for a full crop, 
three feet and a half, row from row; 
but if for ridges of cucumbers be- 


tween them eight feet, and two feet 


ſaur inches diſtance in the rows: then, 


Ul 


with a ſmall hoe, draw the earth up to 
the ſtems of the plants which were 


laſt under the glaſſes, taking great care 
not to let the earth fall into their after 


to 


— 
4 


ever there may be ſame gentle 


hearts; and ſet your glaſſes. over them 
raiſing your . props an inch or 
gber chan befgre,.. to give them 
more air, obſerving: to take them off 


Mowers, which will greatly refreſh the 


- 


1 


plants, mw dv 0 
In a little me aſter, if you find 


your plants grow 6 ſat as to fill che 


glaſſes with heir. uu fhould 


— 


then flightly dig about: the ts, and 
— — — 

1 ( or es to 
abaut four inches high, which will 


plants have been fo a 
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give your plants 22 deal of room, 
by raifing the glafſes ſo much higher 
when they are ſet over them; and by 
this means they may be kept covered 
until April, which otherwiſe they 
could not, without prejudice to the 
leaves of the plants : and this is a 
great advantage to them, for many 
times we have returns of ſevere froſts 
at the latter end of March, which 
prove very hurtful to theſe plants, if 
expoſed thereto, eſpecially after having 
been nurſed up under glaſſes, - 

After you have finiſhed your beds, 
you may ſet your glaſſes over your 
plants again, obſerving to raiſe your 
props pretty high, eſpecially if the 
weather be mild chat they might have 
free air to ſtrengthen them; and in 
mild ſoft weather ſet off your glaſſes, 
as alſo in gentle ſhowers of rain: and 


now you mult begin to harden them 


by degrees to endure the open air; 
however, it is adviſeable to let your 

remain over them as long as 
poſſible, if the nights ſhould bs froſty, 
which will greatly forward your plants; 
but be ſure do not let your glaſſes re- 
main upon them in very hot ſhyn-ſhine, 
eſpecially if their leaves preſs againſt 
the ſides ot the glaſſes ; for. it is of- 
ten obſerved in ſuch caſes, that the 
moiſture which hath riſen from the 
ground, together with the perſpiration 
of the plants, which, by the glaſſes re- 
maining over them, hath been detain- 
ed upon the leaves of the plants, 75 
when the ſun bath ſhone hot upon the 
Gdes of the glaſſes, hath acquiredſygh 
a powerful heat from the beams there- 
of, as to ſcald all their larger leaves, 
to the no ſmall prejudice of the plants: 
nay, ſometimes large quantities of 
Feed there- 
with, as never to be worth any thing 


Ik your plant baye fucce well, 
toward the end of pp ag them 


will, begin to fruit: you; muſt there- 
fore. look over them carefully every 


other daꝝ, and when you ſee the flower 
plainly appear, {you muſt break down 
ſame of the inner leaves over it to guard 


eee 
& Yelew and u expo - 
ſed chereto; and when you find. the 


flower at its full bigneſs (which you 


may know by its, outſide parting as. if 

it would run) you myſt then draw it 

out of the ground, and not cut th — 
0 


e 2 


off, leaving the ſtalk in the ground, 25 
is by fome practiſed; and if they are 
defigned for preſent ufe, you may cut 
them out of their leaves ; bur if de- 
figned to keep, you fhould preferve 
their leaves about them, and put them 
into a coal place: the beſt time for 
pulling of them is in a morning, be- 

re the ſun hath exhaled the moi- 
ſture; for cavliflowers pulled in the 
heat of the day, loſe that firmnefs 
which they naturally have, and be- 
come tough. 

Byt to return to our ſecond crop 
(the plants _ raifed and managed 
as was directed for the early crop, un- 
til the end of October,) you mutt then 
prepare ſome beds, either to be cover- 
ed with glaſs frames, or arched” over 
with hoops, to be covered with mats, 
Sc. Theſe beds ſhould have ſome 
dung laid at the bottom, about fix 
inches or a foot thick, according to 
the ſize of your plants; for if they 
are ſmall, the bed ſhould be thicker 
of dung to bring them forward, and 
fo vice verſa: this dung ſhould be 
beat down cloſe with a fork, in order 
to prevent the worms from finding 
their way through it; then lay fome 
freſh earth about-four or five inches 
thick thereon, in which you mould 
plant your plants about two inches and 
a balf ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and 
water them until they have taken new 
root; but be ſure do not keep your 
coverings cloſe, for the warmth of the 
dung will occafion a large damp in 
the bed, which, if pent in, will greatly 
injure the plants. 

When your Planes have taken root, 
you muſt give them as mugh free open 
air as poſſible, by 1 the glaſſes 
off in the day time as much as the 
weather will permit; and in the vight, 
or at ſuch times as 'the glaſſes require 

to be kept on, raiſe them yp with props 
to let in freſh air, unleſs in frofty wea- 
ther ; at which time the glaffes ſhould 
de covered with mats, ſtraw, peafe- 
haulm, &c, but this is not to be done 
but in very hard froſts: you muſt alfo 
_ obſerve to guard them againſt great 
rain, which in winter time is very 
hu to them, but in mild weather, 
If the glaſſes are kept oh; they mould 
e propped to admit freth air; and if 
he under leaves grow yellow TE) de- 
£43 be fore to pick them off; for if 


weather ſhould prove very bad in 
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winter, ſo that you ſhould be 

to keep them elefe covered for two or 
three days together, as it ſometimes 
happens, theſe decayed leaves will 


render the incloſed air very noxious; 


and the plants perfpiring pretty much 
at that time, are often deſtroyed in 
vaſt quantities. 
In the beginning of February, if 
the weather be mild, you mutt begin 
to harden your plants by degrees, that 
they may be prepared for tranſplanta- 
tion: the ground where you intend to 
tant your cauliſſowers out for good 
which ſhould be quite open from 
trees, &c. and rather moiſt than dry,) 
having been well dunged and dug, 
ſnould be fown with radiſhes a week 
or fortnight before you intend to plant 
out your cauliflowers : the reaſon w 
I mention the ſowing of radiſhes par- 
ticularly, is this, viz. that if there are 
not ſome radiſhes among them, and 
the month of May ſhould prove het 
and dry, as it ſometimes happens, the 
fly will ſeize your caultiflowers, and 
eat their leaves full of holes, to their 
prejudice, and ſometimes their deſtrue - 
tion; whereas, if there are radifhes 
upon the ſpot, the flies will take to 
them, and never meddle with the cau- 
liflowers fo long as they laſt : i 
the gardeners near London mix ſpi- 
nach with their radiſh feed, and fo 
have a double erop ; which is an ad- 
vantage where nd is -dear, or 
where a perfon is}ſtraitened for ro. 
otherwiſe it is very well only to have 
one crop amongit the cavliflowers, 
that the ground may be cleared in 
time. N | 
Your ground being ready and the 
ſeaſon good, about the middle of Fe- 
brnary you may begin to plant out 
your cauliftowers : the diſtance which 


is generalty allowed by the gardeners 


near London (who plant other 
between their cauliflowers to ſucceed 
them, as cucumbers for pickling, and 
winter cabbages) is every other row 
four feet and a half apart, and the in- 
termediate rows two feet und a half, 
and two feet twoinches diſtance in the 
rows; fo that in the latter end of May 
or beginning of June (when the ra- 
diſhes and ſpinach are cleared off,) 
they put in feeds of cucumbers for 
pickling, in the middle of the wide 
rows, at three feet and a half apart ; 
and in the narrow rows plant cabba. 
ges 
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gzes for winter uſe, at two feet two in- 
ches diſtance, ſo that theſe ſtand each 
of them exactly in the middle of the 
ſquare between four cauliflower plants; 
and theſe, after the cauliflowers are 
Sone off, will have full room to grow, 
and the crop be hereby continued in a 
ſucceſſion through the whole ſeaſon. . 

Thereare many people who are fond 
of watering cauliflower plants in ſum- 
-mer, hut the gardeners near London 
have almoſt wholly laid afide this prac- 
tice, as finding a deal of trouble and 


charge to little purpoſe ; for if the g 


ground be ſo very dry as not to pro- 
. duce tolerable good caulifiowers with- 
out water, it ſeldom happens that wa- 
tering of them renders them much 
better; and when once they have been 
watered, if it is not conſtantly conti- 
nued, it had been much better for 
them if they never had any; as alſo, 
If it be given them in the middle of 
the day, it rather helps to ſcald them : 
fo that, upon the whole, if care be 
taken to keep the earth drawn up to 
- their ſtems, and clear them from e- 
very thing that grows near them, that 
they may have open air, you will find 
that they will ſucceed better without 
_ than with water, where any of theſe 
cautions are not ſtrictly obſerved. 
But in order to have a third crop of 
. eauliflowers, you ſhould make a ſlen- 
der hot-bed in February, in which you 
mould ſow the ſeeds, covering them a 
quarter of an inch thick with light 
mould, and covering the bed with 
glaſs ſrames. When the plants are 
come up, and have gotten four or five 
leaves, you ſhould prepare another hot- 
- bed to prick them into, which may be 
about two inches. ſquare; and in the 
beginning of April harden them by 
degrees, to fit them for tranſplanting, 
which ſhould be done the middle of 
that month, at the diſtance directed 
for the ſecond crop, and muſt be ma- 
_ paged accordingly: theſe (if the ſoil 
. is moiſt where they are plantgd. or the 
ſeaſon cool and moiſt) will produce 
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ſoit after Michaelmas, and continue 
through October and November, and, 
if the ſeaſon permit, often a great part 
of December, | 

The reaſon why we fix particular 
days for the ſowing of this ſeed, is be- 
cauſe two or three days often make a 
great difference in their plants; and 


becauſe theſe are the days uſually fixed 


by the gardeners near London, who 
have found their crops to ſucceed beſt 
when ſown at thoſe times, although 
one day, more or leſs, will make no 
reat odds. 

Sea CABBAGE, [Crambe]. A ge- 
nius of plants growing -wild on the 
ſea-ſhore in divers parts of England, 
but particularly in Suſſex and Dorſet. 
ſhire in great plenty, where the inha- 
bitants gather it in the ſpring to eat, 
preferring it to any of the cabbage 
kind, as it generally grows upon the 
gravelly ſhore, where the tide flows 
over it, ſo the inhabitants obſerve 
where the gravel is thruſt up by the 
roots of this plant; they open the 
gravel, and cut the ſhoots betore they 


come ovt, and are expoſed to the open 


air, whereby the ſhoots appear as if 
they were blanched; and when they 
are cut fo young, they are very tender 
and ſweet, but if they are ſuffered to 
grow till they are green, they become 
tough and bitter. 

This plant may be propagated in a 


garden, by ſowing the ſeed ſoon after 


it is ripe in a ſandy or gravelly foil, 
where it will thrive exceedingly, and 
increaſe greatly by its creeping roots, 
which will ſoon overſpread 2 large 
« of ground, if encovraged, but 
the heads will not be fit to cut until 
the plants have had one year's growth; 
and in order to have it good, the bed 
in which the plants grow ſhould at 
Michaelmas be covered over with 
ſand or gravel about four or five inches 
thick, which will allow a proper depth 
for-the-ſhoots to be cut before they ap- 
pear above ground; and if this is re- 
peated every autumn, in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed in earthing of 


good cauliflowers about a month af- 
ter the ſecond crop is gone, whereby aſparagus- beds, the plants will re- 
their ſeaſon will be greatly prolonged, quire no ot her culture. 
There is alſo a fourth crop of cauli- The other ſorts are only 

| flowers, which is, raiſed by ſowing the in curious gardens of plants for vari- 
- ſeed about the twenty-third ot May; ety, but are not of any uſe or beauty. 
and being tranſplanted, as hath. been The perennial ſort may be propagated 
| before directed, will produce good cau- in the ſame manner as the firſt, 
flowers in a kindly ſeaſon and good | ; Hoes 
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CABBAGE-TREE,[Palmayracilis]. 
A ſpecies of the palm tree, which 
= very common in the Weſt-In- 


40 jou. Ac A Jov, 
CALABASH-TREE, [Creſcentia]. 
A tree common in Jamaica and the 
Leeward Iflands, growing from 20 to 

o feet in heigth, dividing at the top 
into many branches, forming a large 
regular head, garniſhed with irregular 
leaves, about fix inches long, of a 
lucid green, and ſhort footſtalks; they 
produce flowers, which afterwards 
turn to fruit of different forms and 
ſize, of the ſhells of which they make 
drinking cups and other veſſels. They 
are too tender to live in England, ex- 
cept in warm ftoves ; they are eaſily 
8 by ſowing the ſeeds, on a 

bed in the ſpring. 

Caramnac Woo, A kind of aloe, 

CALAMIFEROUS, {Calamus fero. ] 
an epithet applied to ſuch plants as 
have a ſmooth upright jointed ſtalk, as 


wheat, &c. 
CALAMINE, [ ts Calaminaris] is 
a mineral found plentifully in England, 


Germany, and other countries, either 
in diſtinct mines, or intermingled with 
the ores of different metals, It is uſu- 
un, of a greyiſh, browniſh, yellowiſh, 

or pale reddiſh color; conſiderably 
hard, though not ſufficiently ſo to ſtrike 
fire with ſteel, It has been looked up- 
on by ſome as a fimple earth, by others 
as an iron ore: but later experiments 
have diſcovered it to be actually 
an ore of zinc. Calamine is generally 
roaſted or calcined before it comes into 
the ſhops, in order to ſeparate ſome 
ſulphurous or arſenical matter, and to 
render it more reducible into a fine 
33 In this ſtate it is employed 

collyria againſt defluxions of thin a- 
crid humors upon the eyes; for drying 
up moiſt, running ulcers ; afl healing 
excoriations. 

CALAMINT, . [Calamintha.] This 
is a low plant growing wild in hedges 
and highways, and in dry ſandy ſoils, 
the leaves have a quick ſtrong _ 
and ſmell ſtrong of penny-royal : 
virtues it is ranked with ſpear- — 
but is ſuppoſed to have rather ſuperior 
virtues in hyſteric diſorders, being 
ſomething hotter, and of a leſs plea- 


ſant ſmell ; there are two ſorts found 


in England, the wild Calamint, and the 
common Calamint ; the former is pre- 


C AL 
ferred in medicinein general beforechs 


NEALCARIOUS, - partaking of the 
nature of lime, 

CALCINATION, Act of burni 

"CALEFACTION, the act of . 
ing hot. 

CALF, [Firzlus], The young of 
the cow. In different counties vari- 
ous methods are ufed in raiſing of 
calves, according to the nature of the 
demand for them; many means 
employed to ſuit their fleſh to the 
taſte and eye in the markets, of which 
we ſhall treat hereafter, | There are 
two ways of breeding thoſe which the 
huſbandman intends to rear. The 
one is to let run to the dam all the 
year; and the other is, that of taking 
them from the cow when they have 
ſucked a fortnight; / 

In the cheap breeding counties, the 
firſt way is the moſt uſual; and it is 
commonly allowed that it produces the 
faireſt, ſtouteſt, and the beſt cattle, and 
is done with leaſt trouble to the own- 
er, Theſe are inducements of ſome con- 
ſequence, but there are in many inſtan- 
ces others in the oppoſite fide that out- 
weigh them, 

When the calf is taken from its dam 
at a fortnight old, a great care is requi- 
red in raifing it : but in thoſe places 
where it is the common method, all 
this becomes familiar and eaſy by uſe; 
They firſt of all warm a quantity of 
flet mik, and wetting a finger give it to 
the calf to ſuck, by this means teaching 
them at length to drink it, There is a 
great caution neceſſary to be uſed in 
the degree of heat they give the milk; 
It ſhould be as near as poffible the ſame 
heat as milk juſt drawn trom the cow, 
if much hotter or colder, it . 
harm. 

The calf, if rightly managed, in 2 
little time gets ſome itrength and har» 
dineſs, but when firſt weaned, is very 


weak and tender, 


When thus weaned it is to have 
milk given to it for a quarter of a year 
adding ſomerimes a little water thick- 
ened with a ſmall quantity of bean 
flour or oatmeal; and at the end of 
that time leſſen the milk, till by degrees 
it be only water, ſerving ſor drink, not 
merely for nouriſhment. 

Before it be brought to this, the calf 
muſt be taught to eat dry food, which 
is to be done by putting ſome fine hay 
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hanging it with- 
in his reach. 'This hay ſhould be firſt 
before him when be is about five 
weeks old, and he will ſoon take to 
it, ſo that by the time it is proper to 
wean him from milk, he will nataral- 
ly feed on hay, | 
When the calves have got fome 
ſtrength and hardineſs, the huſband- 
man is to take his opportunity in fair 
weather, in the middle of the day, to 
turn them out to graſs z they are to be 
taken in at night for about a week, 
and ſome milk and water gi ven them 
warm; and it is a good cuſtom to ſet 
a little to them ſometimes in a pail in 
the field i this may be done occaſions 
ally, till they art able to feed and take 
care of themſelves, | , 
Great caution is to be uſed in the 
firſt turning calves out to graſs, not 
only that it be a favourable ſeaſon, but 
a proper kind of paſture. It ſhould 
have x ſhort ſweet graſs, with a good 
body, but no rankneſs. | 
The beſt way is to wean the calves 


at graſs, for when they are weaned in 


the houſe by means of hay and water, 
generally become ſubject to diſor- 

ders, The other is the moſt natural 

method, and every way the beſt, 

At about three years old, ſuch of the 
male calves as are intended for oxen, 
ſhould be gelt. This is the time at 
which they ſuffer leaſt from it, 

In places where there is a quick de- 
mand, the beſt method is to fat all the 
calves for the butcher, except ſuch as 
ſhall be neceſſary to keep up the ſtock, 
This demand is commonly largeit near 
great towns, where the price of the 
calf is high, and where the grounds are 
not profitable to breed upon, ſothat it 
is a particular circumſtance; cheaper 
countries being fitter for breeding, 

As the price of the calf in theſe 

depends upon the fatneſs and 
colour of the fleſh, the great care of 
the owner is to be turned to theſe two 
articles; in which, if he ſucceed per- 
fectly, his calf will fetch as large a 
price as a good heifer. In order to 
make the calf fatten, and have a white 
ſteſn, the common method is this: 
They keep them extremely clean, giv- 
ing them freſh litter every day, ſpread- 
ing the new upon the old; and always 
keeping a couple of 1 lumps of 
chalk hung up in corners of the coop, 
in their reach; and where they cannot 


e 


foul it by treating upon it, or by their 
dung or urine, | 

The calf will ke continually —. 
theſe chalk ſtones, and their whit 
communicates itſelf tothe fleſn through- 
out his whole body. | 

Another care is, the proper building 
of the ooops in which calves are to be 
fattened, The two great conſidera» 
tions in theſe are, the Keeping them 
cobl- and dry, For the 2 
they build them in places where there 
is little ſun; and for the other, they 
raiſe them three feet from the ground, 
fo that the urine and all other moiſture 
naturally runs out. | 

When the calf is in this keepi 
well fed, and carefully looked after in 
every reſpect, it is twice at ſeaſt blood- 
ed : once of theſe times it is about five 
weeks old, and the other time a little 
before it is Killed. | 

When a calf purges, the cuſtom is 
not to let it ſuck altogether, for the 
milk of the dam often. throws it into 
this diſorder, which certainly waſtes its 
fleſh, In this caſe they give it milk 
with chalk ſcraped into it, which has 
a double effect, ſtopping the purging, 
and throwing more of the Whitening 
matter into the fleſh, They ſcrape 
the chalk very fine for this purpoſe, 
and after mixing it well with the milk, 
they pour it down the calf's throat 
with a horn, CIS [4 

Often it happens chat this will not 
remedy the diforder, and the calf is 
like to he ſpoited. In this caſe they 
uſe the cold bath for it; and give it 
ſome bole armenick, and chalk mixed 
up with milk into balls. 

If this does not anſwer, give a ſmall 
doſe of diaſcordium made without ho- 
ney, mixed with port wine and water 
made warm, with a horn, The caif 
muſt not have any milk for three quar- 
ters ofen hour before, nor an hour 
after this drench, but it may lick chalk 
as much as it pleaſes, If this does not 
anſwer in the firſt doſe, another may 
be given twelve hours afterwards, and 
this rarely fails, The quantity to be 
given each time is a dram. This never 
hurts the colour or taſte of the fleſh. 

This purging is the moſt common 
diſorder the calf falls into, but it may 
be difordered in the other extreme, and 
that is full as bad. If it be coſtive, the 
fleſh of it will never be delicate, When 
any tendency to this is obſerved, the 

prope 
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method is to give a little mane | 


proper 
na; and the, beſt way of giving! it is 


this: buy aboat an gung of ordinary 
manna, which t folk as a ſmall price 
at every druggilt'sz diſſolve it in 2 


of a pint of water, and 


— of brondy., Thicken/up this 


liquor with- fine wheat flour, and 


make it into cram give the calf three - 


gr four of theſe every 2 
he has been ſucking, and dip 


milk to make them go down. — 


this till the calf is right in this great 
reſpect; and then leave it off. 5 
The manner. of bleeding calves is 
The firſt time it ſhould be done 
in the neck, and care muſt, be taken 
not to draw too much. The ſecand 
time it is beſt done by cutting off a 
pane the tail, and if this da not 
ſo much as might be eupected, it 
may be repeated. at twd or ther day's 
diſtance, by cutting off another piece, 
vvhicſi will bleed juſt as tie former. 


One very uſeful effect the'chalk! siven palate 


tb caves; has, 
Which is, ing 
keeps it dryer than it would otherwiſe 
be, and . — makes it ſo ſoon — 

Young calves att apt to be attached 
by infefts; which d and totment 
them, and, at the ſame time, prevent grafs 
their — Ig: order ti prefetve 


them from theiſe inſets, anti oven cure; are 


* — art attached, it will: 

an dintment of: 

andiquickfiiver, well 

— — a marble or iron 

mortar. Spread this ointment upon a! 

linen cloth which wrap up in three 

. Jagg® ov it 8 ar to The! 
will not r 

— alſo diſperſe the — hy _ 


.Cauy, Among the young: 
of. the ſtag an ö 


72 ID Amirrhinim.) A 
plant otheꝶvi Snap-dragon, of 
which 2 — ſeveral ſorts gro 
in ſeverat parts of England, and the 
inland of the 4 ago 30 they art 

ted by ſeeds, 8 
ALVES-FOOT, 2 


robin, Sr Anne) + E 
CAL LACARPA, ( 

mrubdy plant gro Sete plenty in is 

t He Woods near CharlegYT own South 


Caroliny; id may be pt opagated by 
ſowlngthe fetts in a moderate liqt:bed! 
ande taking dare to ſhield them from 


flowers, from Turkey and A 


by — — of venom: The — 
tlie a rig of theſe pimplet.and 
whelks, and ſoreneſs of them, with the 
unſavorideds of his food that he Huth 
eatem before and his ſalling ſrum his 
ment. They are cured. by letting hie 
blbodl in the two greateſt veins under 
his tongue, and waſhing the fore with 
vinegar andi ſalt, of burningithe ow 
ples on the head; and waſhing them 
with ale and ſalt Aube ld. Lb 
CAMEL HAT, or —— 
Sweet, ruſh or carels- hay This ig 
dry ſmootli ſtalk, brougbu to us; along 
with the leaves, and ſometimes the 


up in bundte@ bout a foot | 
are ſtallt, in ape and colour, bt — 
reſembles bavicy ftraw: it is 
a fungbus pitti, bee thoſe of! our cam» 
mod'ruſhes 5 the leves are like choſe 
of beatz and ſurround the ſtalk with 
ſeveral coats, as in the reed; the er- 
ers are of a' cargation- coloorg\ (itiped 
with a*Ughrer"! porples The whole 
plant, when ir Perf die, has Rot, 
birteriſi, not unpleaſant, aromatic 


the ſewerity of the wirtet, and inuridtz taſte, andy „ — 


them by degrees to the open air, 
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long keeping, it loſes greatly of its aro- 


matic flavour. Diſtilled with water, 
it yields a confiderable quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil, It Was formerly often uſed 
as an aromatic, and in obſtruions ot 
the viſcera, &c, but at preſent is ſcarce 
otherwiſe employed than-as an ingre- 
dient ia mithridate and theriaca. 

. CAMMOCK,{Onomis..] Averytrou- 
bleſome weed growing in different 
countries of Europe, there are ſour ſorts 
in England growing wild. It is called 
alſo” pertywhin or reftharrow. A prickly 
kind with blue flowers is recommended 
in medicine, and the root is ſaid to bg 

ent and diuretie - the roots of theſe 
plants ſpread fo far and ſo deep in the 
—— as often to ſtop the plough. 

CAMOMILE, {Chamarmelum, Anthe- 
mis,] It is a trailing perennial plant, 
which puts out roots from the bran- 
ches as they lay on the ground, where- 


dy it fpreads and multiplies greatly; 


ſo that whoever is willing to cultivate 
this — need only procure a few of 
the ſlips in the ſpring, and plant them 
a foot aſunder, that they may have 
room to ſpread, and they will ſoon co- 


ver the ground, The flowers of this 


ſort are ordered for medicinal uſe, but 
the market people generally fell the 
double flowers, which are much larger 
but not ſo ſtrong as the ſinzle. 1 he 
double ſort is equally hardy, and may 
be propagated in the ſame manner. 
There are ſeveral ſorts preſerved in 
the botanic gardens, are all propagated 
by ſeeds, and may be ſown on a bed of 
common earth in the (ſpring, when the 


plants are large enough they may be 


tranſplanted into latge borders near 
trees or ſhrubs, where they may have 
room to grow, The flowers are ac- 
counted ſtimulating, carminative, &c. 


an infuſion of them drank warm incites 


the operation of an emetic, while a 
cold infuſion is a good ſtomachic i in 
ſome caſes. 
y «Sling Coates, (Gr Fetida, ] 
awild ſpecies of camomile, 
* perennial plant, which puts 
out roots from its branches as they lie 
on the ground. BY this means and by 
ſcatrering ts ſeeds long beſore the corn 
is ripe, it ſpreads and multiplies great- 
ly. It flowers in May, and thence has 


. acquired the name of may-weed. .' 


The means of ext irpating it . 


ſummer fallows, repeated good harrow- 


ing, and burning the collected roots, as 
v 4 


wh 


C AN 


is uſual in this and in fimilar caſes, 
or which will be found ſtill more 
e ffectual, frequent and careful horſe- 
hoeings. What eſcapes theſe clear- 
ings ſhould be very carefully pulled 
up by hand; for the common weeding 
hook will not go deep enough to take 
out the whole of the long ſlender tap- 
root of this plant, of which every re- 
maining bit that has a knot in it will 
produce: new ſhoots, Nor ought the 
farmer to regret this ſmall additional 
Expence, to get rid of one of the moſt 
fatal enemies his corn can have. Mr, 
Leſlie aſſures us, that as good a crop of 
wheat as one would wiſh to ſee all the 
winter time was, to his knowledge, fo 
deſtroyed by the coming up of may- 
weeds and poppies in the ſpring and 
ſummer, that it did not at laſt yield ſo 
much as the ſeed. 
CAMPANULATE. Made like a 


CAMPHIRE or Caur non, [Cam- 
;] ſee Bax. 

 CAMPION, | Lychnis.] A perennial 
plane which may be propagated by 
parting the ronts, or ſeeds, © There are 
feveral ſpecies, as the tarlet ſycinis, bat - 
chelor? t buttons, catch-fly, &c. 

; CANAL. Anartificial river or paſ- 
fage ſor water. 

CANARY Str, a {mall ſeed cul- 
tivated for birds, &c. It is ſown about 


the beginning of March on land that 


is tolerably clean and freſh; about three 
pecks to an acre in drills or furrows; 
and as the plants come up, they muſt 
be kept clean by hoeing or weeding. 

They ſow: ſucceſſi ve crops on tho 
ſame land ſor eight or ten years; and 
ſowing canary ſeed” would be a very 
great improvement to lands which lie 
convenient for water carriage to Lon- 
don markets, was it not a crop the far- 
mer ought by no means tq depend up- 
on, mot only becauſe the turn, or 
quantity it yields, varies gichtly, but 
alſo on account of the fluctuation in 
the price of this ſeed in the London 
markets, here the greateſt and almoſt 
the whole demand is. 

C ANKER. A diſeaſe in trees pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the nature of the 
ſoil, for the curing whereof. it muſt bo 
picked clean off, and ſome clay well; 
mixt with hay, bound about the can- 
ker d place: Sometimes the ground it 
ſelf (as woll 48 after graſting, or ſome 
other wound, the rain does OT 

the: 
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the canker in ſruit- Kees, and the na- more particularly, firſt, for that in the 
ture of the ſruit often happens to be mouth and noſe, take white-wine half 
ſuch, that its trees will be cankery in a pint, roch allum the 2 of a 
ſome ſorts of land more than others: walnut, bay-ſalt half a ſpoonful, Eng- 
in which caſes, as much of the can- liſh honey one ſpoonfull, red ſage, rue, 
kery boughs are to be cut off as may be, rib-wort, bramble· leaves, of eachalike;. 
and the roots uncovered, and, ſo left o- let them be boiled in the white wine 
pen until the ſpring, when well-tem- till a quarter be conſumed, and inject 
pered ſwine's. dung muſt be applied, this water into the ſore: Or if it be in 
and that in great quantity, to the roots: the mouth, let the place be waſhed 
and this has been found to have wrought, with a cloth faſtened to a tick, and 
an effectual cure; but when the cut- dreſs him therewith twice a day or 
ting off the canker or cankered bran- oftner, 2, Take the juice of plantane, 
ches, and the ſaid application will not as much vinegar, and the ſame weight: 
do, and that the tree be much inſected, of the powder of allum, with Which 
the beſt way will be to place à better anoint the fore twice or thrice a day 
in the roomof it, . ..-.,. oroftner, 3. A like quantity of gin- 
- CANKER. In farriery, is a very ger and allum, made into fine powder, 
loathſome diſeaſe, which, if it continue and mixed with honey, till they be 
long uncured, will ſo ſeſter and putri- very thick like a ſalve, will ſerve to a- 
fy the place where it is, that it will noint the place, after it has firſt been 
eat to the very bone; and if it happens very well waſhed with allum and vine- 
to come upon the tongue, will eat it gar. 4. Half a pound of allum, a 
aſunder ; lighting upon the noſe, it quarter of a pint of honey, columbine 
devours the griſtle through; and if it and ſage leaves, a bandful of each, 
comes upon any part of the. fleſh, it boiled together in three pints of run- 
frets and gnaws it in great breadth :. It. ning-water, till a pint be conſumed, is 
may be eaſily known, for where it is, good for the canker in the mouth par- 
the places will be raw and bleed often, ticularly, which muſt be waſhed morn- 
and many times a White ſcurf will ing and night therewith, TGA, 
grow upon the place infected there- This diſorder often attacks the foot. 
with, It pi many ways, either of a horſe, and generally proceeds from 
thruſnes, when they prove rotten and 
putrid, though many other cauſes may 
produce this diſorder. The method 
uſed by farriers for the cure is gene- 
rally with hot olls, ſuch as vitriol, aqua 
fortis, and butter of antimony, which , 
are very proper to keep down the ri- _ 
ſing fleſh, and ſhould he uſed daily tilt 
it muſt proceed from crude and un- the fungus is ſuppreſſed, when once in 
digeſted meat, rankneſs of food, or un- two days will be ſufficient, ſtrewing 
natural heat coming from the ſtomach, red precipitate powder over the new 
and ſometimes from cold taken in the grown fleſh, till the ſole begins to grow, 
head, where the rheum binds upon the There is one great error committed 
roots and kernels of the tongue, which often in this cure, which is, in not ha- 
hath, as it were, ſtrangled and made ving ſufficient regard to the hoof ; for 
ſtreight the paſſages of the ſtomach ; it ſhould not only be cut off, wherever 
and when the eyes are infected with it, it preſſes upon the tender parts, but 
which proceeds from a rank blood de- ſhould be kept ſoft with linſeed oil; 
ſcending from the head into them, and as often as it is dreſſed, bathe the 
where it breeds a little worm like a hoof, all round the coronet, with cham. 
iſmire, that grows in. the eorner next ber-lye. Purging is very proper to 
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by melancholy and filthy blood engen- 
dred in the body, by unwholeſome 
meat, or by ſome ſharp and ſalt hu. 
mours, coming by cold, not long before 
taken, which will make his breath to 
ſtink very much, When this diſeaſe is 
in the mouth, it will be full of bliſters, 
and the beaſt cannot eat his meat, and 
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1is noſe, and will eat it in time, &c, complete the cure. 
It may be known by the great and 
ſmall pimples within and without the 
eyelids. 

There are many things in general 
good for the killing of this diſtemper 
in any part of the beaſt's body ; but 


CANDLEBERRY Tzrx,\ Myrica.] _ 
Of this plant, there are ſeveral ſpecies _ 
growing naturally in boggy places in - 
England, America, and other parts of 
the globe: In ſome parts of North 
America * from the berries 
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this there 75 four forts. it 

mon ' broad-leaved cane. 

The aan e 275 n pat 
flow: F. 3. Ind vin cane with g 

— leaves, ER 


e flower, 
a ee the br: 4 5 955 4 


e Wie wp | 

e fir t 1 in 

both "Indies: the in pet; e i 

Britih* iſtands in A rica, call it In- 

— ſhot, from the roundnefs and hard- 
0K the ſecds. 
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vays Abwerin 


ra pr ovinces of erica, 
leaves of this ſort arelo ger than thoſe 
of the former fort. If the roots o 


this fort are paged in warm borders 
hey will live through, 
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0 
a flowered the ſame autumn. The roots 


of this are moch larger than either of 
the former forts, and ſtrike down ftrong 
the ground, The 
earth feven or eight 
ſeet high,” & leaves are near two 
feet Jong, narrow, fmooth, and of a fea 
green colour, The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhort thick ſpikes at the ex- 
e which are lat ge, and of a pale 
ow cler; the ſegments of the 
— are broad, but their ſhape like 
thoſe of the other ſores, but contain 
fewer ſeeds, which are very large. 

All the forts 3 are propagated by ſeeds, 
oye * be fown on a bot: bed in 
the ſ , and when the plants are fit 
tore il! they ſh ſhould be-tranf} 0 
into ſep; dade tall p ots, and plun 
oderate hot -· bed of kann 


have fter which they 
(ould h VE a "large ſhare of free air, 
admj to them every day in warm 


1 a 2 51 nts will make 


* — eek rowth, ſo the 
Ap Thifred 3 into large pots, a 4 
pon of Mie 8 my the hot-bed 
in; "HER thers be placed abroad 
in June, w th Os plants, i in a 
warm 'Gtuarfon hofe which are 
, will be qrong 

enough to flower well in the ſtove t 
nie winter : they may remain 
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abroad kill the beginning of October, 
when they GOA F. fe moved into the 
ſtove, a treated in the Tame manner 
as th pts, heſe plants — 5 
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nag wh as young plants always 
vis the 1 NYSE, ſo i $2 
255 worth 92d 7 to continue them 
afte 5. ede'd 6 borne good ſeeds, 
of the fourth fort came 
from Drall wil hath much the ap- 
pearance "of the fir{t; but the leaves 
e much 
higher, the flowers are larger, 
of a 1 crimſon colour, mk 
a more noble appearance. This'ſhou 
be treated as the fir 4 
CANDIALIOE SFOOT, [CatanancheJ | 


"There are two cies of this Splantzone 


of, which is perennial and may be pro- 


by feeds or IC 1 
; 


pic flower in June, and ſeeds ripen in 
tember. 
BURY BELLS, ſee Bx rr 
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CAPER BUSH, {Capparis.] This is 
2 low prickly ſhrub, found wild in 
ranean': it is raiſed with us by fowing 
the ſeeds upon old walls, where they 
take root betwixt the bricks, and en- 
dure for many years. | The bark of 
the root is pretty thick, of an aſh co- 
tour, with ſeveral traniverfe wrinkles 
on the ſurface: cut in flices and laid 
to dry, it rolls up into quills. This 
bark has @ bitterich acrid tale: it is 
reckoned aperient and diuretic ; and 
recommended an ſeveral chronic diſor- 
ders, for opening obſtructions of the 
vifcera, The buds, pickled with vine- 
gar, &c. are uſed-at table; and are im- 
parted. from Italy in pickle, Joy are 
fuppaſed-to excite appetite, and pro- 
mote digeſtion ; and to be particylarly 
uſeful, as and aperients, in 
obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. 
Their taſte and virtues depend more 
upon the ſaline matter introduced in- 
to them, than on the ca per buds. 

Indian CAPERS, {Capparis Badducea. } 
A native of Carthagena growing to 
the height of twelve feet. f 

Tree Car, [Capporis Atborreſcens.] 
This is a native ot Carthagena, and 
grows to thetheight of twenty feet. 

CAPIVI Free, {Copaifera] This tree 
grows near a village called Ayapel, in 
the province of Antiochi, in the Spa- 
niſh Weſt Indies, which is about ten 
days journey from Carthagena. There 
are great numbers of theſe trees in the 
woods about this village, which grow 
to the height of fifty or ſixty feet, 
Some of theſe trees do not yield. any 
of the balſam; thoſe- which do, are 
diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which runs 
along their trunks: theſe trees are 

wounded in their center, and they 
place calabaſh ſhells, or ſome- other 
veſſels to the wounded part, to receive 

the balſam, which will all low out 
in a ſhort time. One of theſe trees 
will yield five or ſix gajlons of balſam: 
but though theſe trees will thrive wel} 
after being tapped, yet they never af- 
ford any more balſam. 

The balſam of - copaiba is an uſeful 
corroborating detergent medicine, ac- 
companied with a degree of irritation. 
It ſtrenghens the nervous ſyſtem; tends 
to looſen the belly, and in large doſes 
proves purgative, promotes urine, and 
ſometimes the. expulſion- of gravel ; 
cleanſes and heals nlcerations in the 

urinary paſſages, which it is ſuppoſed 
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to perform more effeQually than any 
of the other balſams. Fuller obſerves, 
that it gives the urine an intenſelybit- 
ter taſte, but not a'violet (nell as the 
turpentines do. This balſam has beem 
principally cctebrated in gleers and 
the fluor albus, ant externatly as 2 
vulnerary, The author above menti- 
oned recommends it tikewiſe in dyſen- 
reries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, in dic. 
eaſes of the breaſt and hungs, and in an 
acrimonicus or putreſcent fate of the 
juices : He ſays he has knows very 
dangerous coughs, which maniſettly 
threatened a conſumption, cured by 
the uſe of this balſam alone; and that 
notwithſtanding its being hot and bit- 
ter, it has good effects even in hectic 
caſes;—-The doſe' of this medicine 
rarely exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome direct ſtxty or more. It 
may be conyeniently exhibited in tho 
form of an eleofaccharum 5 or tritu- 
rated with almonds into an emulfion 


or agitated with milk, which it thus 


readily unites with: It imperſect 
mingles, by agitation, with water alfo. 
- CAPON, [Cape.] A gelded cock- 
chicken, which is gelded as foon as the 
dam has left him, that being the beſt 
time, if his ſtones be come don, or 
elſe as ſoon as they begin to crow: 
They are of two uſes, 1. The one is 
to lead chicken, ducklings, young 
turkeys, pea-hens, pheaſants, and par- 
tridges, which a capon will do all t 
ther, both naturally and kindly, and 
through the largeneſs of his body, will 
eaſily brood or cover thirty. or five and 
thirty of them; nay, he will lead them 
forth more ſafely, and defend them 
much better againſt kites and buzzards' 
than the hen, wherefore the way to 
make him like them, is, with a fine 
ſmall brier, or elſe ſharp nottles, at 
night beat and-ſting all his breaſt and 
nether parts, and then in the dark to 
ſeat the chicken under him, whoſe 
warmth takes away the ſmart, ſo that 
he will much falt in love with them. 
2. The other uſe is to feed for the diſh; 
as either at the barn door with craps 
or corn, or the ſhavings of pulſe; or 
elſe in pens in the houſe, by crammi 
them, which is the moſt dainty ; and 
the beſt way of doing it is, to take 
barley meal reaſonably ſifted, and mix- 
ed with new milk; made firſt into a 
Riff dough, then into long rams, 
biggeſt in the middle; ane ſmall at both- 
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ends, and then wetting them in luke - 


warm milk, give the capon a full gorge 
thereof three times a day, morning, 
noon, and night, and he will in a fort- 
night or three weeks be as fat as any 
man need to eat, and be ſure give not 
the capon new meat till the firſt be 
digeſted, and upon finding him ſome» 
thing hard of digeſtion, you muſt fift 
the meal finer, for it will then ſooner 
paſs through their bodies. 
- CAPRARIA. This plant grows in 
the warm parts of America, where it 
is often a troubleſome weed in the 
plantations; it riſes with an angular 
green ſtalk about a'foot and a half 
bigh, ſending out branches at every 
zoint, which ſometimes come out by 
pairs oppoſite, but often there are 
three at a joint ſtanding round the 
alk ; the leaves are alſo placed round 
the branches by threes; theſe ſtand 
upon ſhort foot-ttalks, are oval, hairy, 
and a little indented. on their edges. 
The flowers are produced at the wings 
of the leaves, coming out on each fide 
the ſtalk, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining 
three flowers; they are wnite and ſuc- 
ceeded by conical capſules compreſſed 
at the top, opening in two parts, and 
filed with ſmall ſeeds, | 
CAPRIFOIL, ſee Hoxzv-SucxLE. 
CAPSICUM, Cuinea Pepper; there 
are ſeveral ſorts of this plant which 
are propagated by ſteds, which muſt 
be ſown upon a hot · bed in the ſpring, 
and when the plants have ſix leaves, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on ano- 
ther hot-hed at four or five inches diſ- 
tance, ſhading them in the day- time 
from the ſun until they have taken 
root; after which chey muſt have a 
large ſhare of air admitted to them in 
warm weather, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak, Toward the end of 
May the plants muſt be hardened by 
degrees to hear the open air, and in 
June they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
preſerving as much earth about their 
roots as poſſible, and planted into 
borders of rich earth, obſerving to wa- 
ter them well, as alſo to ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after 
which time, they will require no other 
management but to keep them clean 
ſrom weeds, and in very dry ſeaſons to 
refreſh them twoor three times a week 
with water. Theſe directions are for 
the culture of the common ſorts of 
capficum, which are generally planted 
by way ot ornament. But the plants 


e 


of that ſort, which are propagated 
for pickling, ſhould be planted in a 
rich ſpot of ground, in a warm ſitua- 
tion, about a foot and a half aſunder, 
and ſhaded till they have taken root, 
and afterwards duly watered in dry 
weather, which will greatly promote 
their growth, and cauſe them to be 
more fruitful, as alſo enlarge the ſize 
of the fruit. By this management there 
may be three or four crops of fruit for 
pickling obtained the fame year, pro- 
vided the ſeaſon proves not too cold. 
| CARAWAY, [Carum,]} This is an 
umbeliiferons plant, cultivated with 
us in gardens, both for culinary and 
medicinal uſe. The ſeeds have an aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent 
taſte. Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater hot ſeeds ; and frequently 
employed as a ſtomachic and carmina- 
tive in flatulent colics, and the like, 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds 
of this plant is in autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, when they will more 
certainly grow than thoſe ſown in the 
fpring ; and the plants which rife in 
the autumn generally flower the fol- 
lowing ſeaſon, ſo that-a ſummer's | 
growth is hereby ſaved. | 
CARDAMOM, {Cardamomum.] A 
medicinal ſeed brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, of two kinds, the greater and 
the leſſer ; the latter is chiefly uſed in 
medicine. Cardamom ſeeds are a very 
warm, grateful, pungent aromatic, 
and frequently employed as ſuch in 
practice: they have this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that notwithſtanding their 
pungency, they do not, like thoſe of 
the pepper kind, immoderately heat 
or inflame the bowels, Both water 
and reQifyed ſpirit extract their vir- 
tues by infuſion, and elevate them in 
diſtillation; with this difference, that 
the tincture, and diſtilled ſpirit, are 
conſiderably more grateſul than the 
infuſion and diſtilled water: the wa- 
tery infuſion appears turbid and mu- 
cilaginous ; the tincture made in ſpi- 
rit limpid and tranſparent. The huſkg 
of theſe ſeeds, which have very little 
ſmell or taſte, may be commodiouſly 


ſeparated, by committing the whole to 


the mortar, when the ſeed will readily 
pulverize, ſo as to be freed from the 
ſhel] by the fieve : this ſhould not be 
done till juſt before uſing them; for if 
kept without the huſks, they ſoon loſe | 
conſiderably of their flavour. | 
CARDI- 
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eARDINALS FLOWER, 
tium.] There are ſeveral varieties of 
this flower cultivated in gardens ; the 
time of flowering is in July and Au- 
guſt, and if the weather proves favour- 
able they will ſometimes produce good 
ſeeds in England, - Theſe plants are 
natives of Virginia and Carolina, 
where they grow by the ſides of rivu- 
lets, and make a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance, from whence the ſeeds are 
often ſent to England. Theſe ſeeds, 
commonly arrive here in the ſpring; 
at which time they ſhould be ſown in 
pots of light earth, and but juſt co- 
vered over, for if the ſeeds are buried 
deep they will not grow: Theſe pots 
ſhould be placed under a frame to de- 
fend them from cold until the ſeaſon 
is a little advanced, but they ſhould 
not be placed on a hot-bed, which will 
deſtroy the ſeeds. 

When the weather is warm, ck 
the middle of April, theſe pots ſhould, 
be placed in the open air, in a ſituation 
where they may have the morning · ſun 
till twelve o'clock, obſerving to water 
them conſtantly in dry weather; and 
when the plants come up, they ſhould. 
be tranſplanted each into a ſmall pot 
filled with freſh light earth, and placed 
in the ſame ſituation, obſerving to wa- 
ter them in dry weather; and in 
Winter they ſhould be placed under a 
hat-bed frame, where they may be ſhel- 
rered from ſevere froſts ; but in mild 
weather, they mould be as much ex- 
poſed to the open air as poſſible. 

The March following, theſe plants 
ſhould be put into larger pots filled 
with the ſame freſh earth, and placed 


as before, , to the morning fun, obſer. , 


ving to woter them in dry weather, 
which will cauſe them to flower ſtrong 
the autumn following. 

Theſe plants are alſo propagated by 
parting of their roots: The beſt ſea- 
ſon for which. is, either ſoon after they 
are paſt flower, or in March, obſer- 

to water and manage cent, as 
b been directed for the ſeedling 
plants, both in Winter and Summer. 

..CARDUUS , BENEDICTUS, [Ci- 
cus, Bleſſed, thiſtle : This is a peren- 
nal plant, cultivated in gardens :; it 
flowers in June and July, and per ſects 
its ſeeds in the autumn. The herb 
ſhould, be gathered, when in flower, 
died in the ſhade, and kept in a very, 
dry airy.place, to prevent its rotting or 


w _ 
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growing mouldy, which it is very apt 
to do. The leaves have a penetrating 


bitter taſte, not very ſtrong, or very 
durable; accompanied with an un- 
grateful flavour, which they are in 
great meaſure freed from by keeping, 


Water extracts, in a few minutes, even 


without heat, the lighter and more 
grateful parts of this plant : if the di- 
geſtion is continued for ſome hours, 
the diſagreeable parts are taken up: a 
ſtrong decoction is very nauſeous and 
offenſive to the ſtomach, Rectiſied 
ſpirit gains a very pleaſant bitter taſte, 
which remains uninjured in the ex- 
tract. The virtues of this plant ſeem 
to be little known in the preſent prac- 
tice, The nauſeous decoction i» ſome- 
times uſed to provoke vomiting ; and 
a ſtrong intuſion to promote the ope- 
ration of other emetics. But this ele- 
— bitter, when freed from the of- 

enſtwe parts of the herb, may be ad- 
vantageouſly applied to other purpoſes, 


We have frequently experienced ext 


cellent effects from a light infuſion of 
carduus in loſs of appetite where the 
ſtomach was injured by irregularities. 
A ſtronger infuſion made in cold or 
warm water, if drank freely and the 
patient kept warm, occaſions a plenti- 
ful ſweat, and promotes all the ſecre- 
tions in general. The ſeeds of this 
plant are alſo confiderably bitter, and 
have been ſometimes uſed in the ſame 
intention as the leaves. 

CARFE, Ground unbroken in huſ- 
bandry. 

CARIES, mee 1 to 
bones. 

-CARIOUS, Rotten, 

| CARLINE THISTLE, [Carlina,] 
The ſorts are, 1ſt. Common wild Cara 
line Thiſtle. 2d, Small wild Spaniſh, 
Carline Thiſtle, zd. Low Carline 
Thiſtle with- a white flower. 
4th..Fiſh Thiſtle with a reddiſh, pur- 
ple, ſpreading . flower.. 5th, Umbel- 
lated Fiſh Thiſtle of TIES 


The firſt ſort grows naturally upon 


ſterile ground in moſt parts of, Eng- 


land, fo is rarely admitted into gardens, 


but the others are preſerved ji in botanic, 
gardens for the ſake of variety. They 
grow naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy. They are all propa- 
gated by ſowing he ſeeds in the ſpring. 

CARMINATIVES. Medicines gi- 


ven to expel wind. 
CARNATION, 
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eaRNATIO Nd, C Dimmu. Under verat 
this head we ſhall range clovegillifiow- 
ers and pinks; the forts are, 1ſt. Come 
men narrow leeved wild pink, >, 
Engliſh fmall creeping, of Maiden 
Hine; commonly called he: Matted 
Pink 'by feedfimen, zd. Branotiing 
Pirie with a white® flower having a 
purple circle; commonly called Moim- 
tain Pink. 4th, Single wild' Pim 
with a ſmall; pale; reddiſh flower. 5th. 
Single- Garden Carnation with a large 
tower, th. Bearded wild Pink; cal- 
led Deptford Pink. 7th. Broad - leaved 
Garden Sweet Willians Sth. Wild 
childing Sweet William. 9th. Itahian 
umbellated Mountain Pink, with' ftw. 
ers varying from yellow to an iron co. 
our in the ſame cluſter. roth. The 
China Pink, 11th; Dwarf wild Pink 
with one flower; 12th, Dwarf broad - 
leaved Pink, 13th. The Superb Pink. 
14th; The leaſt wild Pink, 

The firſt ſort is rarely admitted into 
gardens, theflower having little beauty: 

The ſecond ſort is a low trailing 
plant, whoſe ſtalles lie on the ground, 
and grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 


— . — ſo is not now oſten cultivatedt probes 


in gardens; but formerly the ſeeds 
were ſowen to make edgings for the 
borders of the flower-garden by the 
title of Matted Pink, by which name 
the ſeeds were ſold in the ſhops; 

The third fort' grows naturally upon 
Chedder rocks in Somerſetthire, and 
ſome other parts of England; this was 
formerly cultivated in the gardens by 
the title of Mountain Pink. It hath 
a reſemblance of the ſecond ſort, but 
the leaves are ſhorter and of a grayiſh 
colour; the ſtalks* grow taller and 
Wranch more; the flowers are larger; 
of a white colour with'a purple circle 
at the bottom, like that ſort* of Pim” 
caled- Pheafant's Eye. AS the of: $1 
of this ſort have no ſcent, the p 
are ſeſdom kept in gardens. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in 
ſeveral parts of England, frequently 
upon old walls; it is a ſtall. ſingle 
Pink of a pale ret colour, ſo is not 
cultiyated in zardeny. © 

The fifth-ſoft I a fmall/ fiigle'Chr- 
nation, which has been long caſt out 
of all the gardens'; ſrom ſome one of 
this ſort it is ſuppoſed, the fine flowers: 
no cultivated -in* the [gardens had 
their original, 


The ſixth fort grows naturally i in * 


CAAAR: 
verat'patts' of England, and — 


larly la # meadow! wear Deptford 

Kent, from whenee it tad — 
Deptford Pink. This is of the HMnd 
called Sweet William; the flowers of 
theſe grow in cloſe at the end 
of the branclſes; — aud have 
long bearded! empalenients, 

The ſeventh fort is the common 
Sweet Witham, which has beer long 
cultivated in the for ornament, 
of vyhieh there are now great varieties 
which differ in the form and colour of 
their ffowers, as alſo in the ſize and 
ſhape of their leaves; thoſe which 
have narrow leaves were formerly" ti- 
tled Sweet Johns by the gardeners, 
anPthdſewith broad leaves were called 
Sweet Williams; there are ſome of 
both theſe ſorts with double flowers, 
which are very ornamental plants in 
gardens. 

The eighth ſorr grows naturally in 
the ſouth of France, in Spain and 
Italy; but has little beauty, ſo the 
plants are ſeidom lcept in gurdens. 

The ninth ſort is af perenmal plant. 

roots will continue tod years, and 

flowers and ſerds; bot | the” 

young plants of the firſt year We 
he ſtrongeſt 2 

The tentii ſort came or? 

China, ſo it is titled the. China — 

tze flowers of this have no ſcent} but 
chere ate a great variety off lively cos ' 

lours among them, and of late years 
there has been creat improvements 
made in the doubie fowers of this ſort, 
ſome of which are as full of perils as 

the double Pinł, and their colours are 
very rich. They are commonly raiſed” 
every year from' ſeeds; but thi roors® 
wilt continue two years in dty ground. 

The eleverth ſort is fdund growitig' 
naturally upon old walls and buildin! 
in many parts of England 3 this is a 
ts ſmile ſmall Pink of a ſwert odour, but 
ol a pale colbut, ſo males no appear- 
ance; and ſrhce the great improvement 
which has been made in theſe flowers 
by culture, this hath} been entirel netz. | 
lected. 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally 
the Alps.” It is ſomettmes — wo 
in botanic gartlens for the ſake of va- 
riety, but is rarely admitted into other. 
guardens. ö 

The Tunern robe grows naturally. 
in ſome parts of Germany, and in” 
Denmark. The roots 'of nord 

ive 
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live mare than two years, but they are 
in their greateſt beauty the firſt year 
of their flowering, therefore young 


lants ſhoyld be annually raiſed from large 


8. 

The fourteenth ſort is a very dimi- 
nutive plant, with ſhort narrow lea ves; 
the ſtalk riſes little more than fix inches 
high, and js terminated by a 1 
flower of a pale red colour, ſo is ſel- 
dom. cultivated unleſs in botanic gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety. | 

The ſorts here enumerated are ſuch 
as the .botaniits allow to be diſtin 
ſpecies; and all the varieties of fine 

owers which are now cultivated in 
the gardens of the curious, are ſuppoſed 
to be only accidental variations which 
have been produced by culture; the 
number of theſe are greatly increaſed 
annyally in many different parts of Eu- 
rope, ſo that as new varieties are ob- 
tained, the old flowers are rejected. 

The plants of this hrovs, iy be 

ly enough divided into three ſec- 

— Ac The rt to include all the va- 
riety of Pinks, the ſecand all the Car- 
nations, and the third thoſe of the Sweet 
William; for although . theſe agiee ſo 
nearly in their principal characters, as 
to be included under the ſame genus 
by the botaniſts, yet they never vary 
fram one to the other, though they fre- 
quently change and vary in, the colour 
of their flowers, 

And -fArſt the Pink, of which there 
are a great variety now cyltivated jn 
the gardens; the principal of which 
are, the Damaſk Pink, the White 
Shock, the Pheaſant Eye with double 
and ſingle flowers, varying greatly in 
their ſize and colour, the Cob Pink, 
Dobſon's Pink, and Bat's Pink, The 
Old Man's Head, and Painted Lady, 
rather belong to the Carnation, 


The Damaſk Pink is the firſt which, 


flowers of the double ſorts ; this hath 
a ſhort ſtalk; the flower is not very 
large, and not ſo double as many 
others ; the colour is of a pale purple 
Nn to red, but is very ſweet, 
The next which flowers is the White 
Shock, which was ſo called from the 
whiteneſs of its flowers, and the bor- 
ders of the petals being much jagged 
and fringed ; the (ent of this is not 
6 as that of ſome others, 
Then comes all the different kinds 
af Pheaſant's Eye, of which there are 
frequendy new. varieties raiſed, which 
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are either titled from the perſons who 

raiſed them, or the places where they 

were raiſed; ſome of theſe have very 
large double flowers, but thoſe which 

burſt their pods are not ſo generally 

eſteemed, 

The Cob Pink comes after theſe to 
flower; the ſtalks of this are much 
taller than thoſe of any of the former; 
the flowers are very double, and of a 
bright red. colour; theſe haye the moſt 
7 $9466 pdour of all the wm fo = 

it a place in eve arden. The 

time of the Pinks e is from 
the latter end of May to the middle 
of July, and frequently that fort of 
Pheaſant Bye, which is called Bat's 
Pink, will lower again in autumn, 

The Old Man's Head Pink, and the 
Painted Lady, do not flower till July, 
coming at. the ſame ſeaſon with the 
Carnation, to which they are more al- 
lied than the Pink. The firſt, when 
it is in its proper colours, is purple 
and white, 5 — and ſpotted, but this 
frequently is of one plajn colour, which 
is purple; this ſort will continue flow- 


ering till the froſt in autumn puts a2 


ſtop to it, and the flowers having an 
agreeable ſcent renders them valuable. 
The Painted Lady is chiefly admired 
for the livelineſs of its colour, for it 
is not ſo ſweet, or of ſo long continu- 
ance as the, other. | 

The common Pinks are propagated 
either by ſeeds, which is the way to 
obtain new varieties, or by making 
layers of them as is practiſed for Car- 
nations, or by planting lips, which, 
if carefully managed, will take root 


well. 

6 they are propagated by ſeeds, 
there ſhould be care taken in the choice 
of them, and only the ſeeds of the beſt 
ſorts. ſaved, where perſons are cutious 
to have the fineſt flowers, Theſe ſeeds 
may be ſown in the fpring, and the 
plants afterwards treated in the ſame 
manner as is hereafter directed for 

Carnation ; with this difference only, 
that as the Pinks are leſs tender, ſo 
they may be more hardily treated. 
Thoſe which are propagated by layers 
muſt be alſo managed as the Carna- 
tion, for which there are full inſtruc- 
tions hereafter given, The Old Man's 
Head, and Painted Lady Pinks, are 
commonly propagated this way, Þu t 


moſt of the other ſorts are 9 
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The beſt time to plant the ſlips of have been in greater requeſt than any 
Pinks is about the end of July, when, of the other kinds, To enumerate 


it there ſhould happen rain, it will be the varieties of the principal flowers 
of great ſervice to them; but if the in any one of theſe claſſes, would be 


weather be dry, they will require to be needleſs, ſince every country produces 
conſtantly watered every other day un- new flowers almoſt every year; ſo that 
til they have taken root; theſe ſhould thoſe flowers, which, at their firſt raiſ- 
be planted in a ſhady border, and the ing were greatly valued, ate in two or 


ground ſhould be dug well and all the three years become ſo common as to be 


clods broken, and if no rain falls of little worth, eſpecially if, they are 


it ſhould. be; well ſoaked with wa- defective in any one property. There- 
ter a few hours before the lips are fore, (where flowers are ſo liable to 


planted; then the lips ſhould betaken mutability, either from the fancy of 
from the plants, and all their lower the owner, or that better kinds are 


leaves ſtripped off, and planted as ſoon yearly produced from ſeeds, which with 


as poſſible after, for if they are ſuffered good floriſts always take place of 
to lie long after they are taken from older, which are turned out of the gar- 
the plants, they will wither and ſpoil; den to make room for them) it would 
theſe need not be planted at a greater be but ſuperfluous in this place to give 


_ diſtance than three inches ſquare, and a liſt of their names, which are gene- 
the ground muſt be cloſed very hard rally borrowed either from the names 


about them; then they muſt be well or titles of noblemen, or from the 
watered, and this muſt be repeated as perſons' names or places of abode who 


often as it is found neceſſary, till the raiſed them, 


cuttings have taken root; after which Theſe flowers are propagated either 
they will require no other care but to from ſeeds (by which new flowers are 


keep them clean from weeds till au- obtained) or by layers, for the increaſe 
tumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted of thoſe ſorts which are worthy main- 


o- * 


to the borders of the flower-garden taining; the method of propagating 
where they are to remain: There are them from ſeed, is thus: 


| ſome who plant the ſlips of Pinks later Having obtained ſome good ſeeds, 
in the ſeaſon than is here directed, but either of your own ſaving, or from a 


theſe plants are never ſo ſtrong, nor friend that you can confide in, about 


flower ſo well as thoſe which are early the middle of April, prepare ſome pots 
_ Planted. 


nh or boxes (according to the quantity of 
We ſhall next proceed to the cul- ſeed you have to ſow) theſe ſhould be 
ture of the Carnation ; theſe the flo- filled with freſh light earth mixed with 
riſts diſtinguiſh into four claſſes, rotten neats dung, which ſhould be 
The firſt they call Flakes; theſe are well incorporated together; then ſow 


of two colours only, and their ſtripes your ſeeds thereon (but not too thick) 


are large, going quite through the covering it about a quarter of an inch 


., petals. with the ſame light earth, placing the 


The ſecond are called Bizars ; theſe pots or caſes fo as to receive the morn- 
have flowers marked or variegated with ing ſun only till eleven of the clock, 
three or four different colours, in irre- obſerving alſo to refreſh the earth with 


_ gular ſpots and ſtripes. water as often as it may require; in a 
The third are called Piquettes; the month or five weeks the plants will 
flowers of theſe have always a white come up, and if kept clear from weeds 


ground, and are ſpotted (or pounced, and duly watered, will be fit to tranſ- 


as they call it) with ſcarlet, red, pur- plant about the latter end of June; at 


ple, or other colours. which time ſhould be prepared ſome 
The fourth are called Painted Ladies; beds (of the ſame ſort of earth as was 


theſe have their petals of a red or pur- directed to ſow them in) in an open 
ple colour on their upper fide, and are airy fituation, in which they ſhould be 
_ white underneath, | 


_ planted at the diſtance of three inches 


Of each of theſe claſſes there are ſquare, obſerving to water and ſhade 
numerous varieties, but particularly them till they bave taken new root, 
of the Piquettes, which ſome years then they muſt be kept clear from 
ago were chiefly in eſteem with the weeds; in theſe beds they may remain 
Aoriſts, but of late years the Flakes till the end of Auguſt,” by which _ 

they 
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they will have grown ſo large as almoſt 
to meet each other; then prepare ſome 


more beds of the like good earth (in 


quantity proportionable to the flowers 
raiſed) in which they ſhould he planted 
at ſix inches diſtance each way, and 
not above four rows in each bed, for 
the more conveniently laying ſuch of 


them as may prove worthy preſerving, 


for. in theſe beds they ſhould remain to 
flower. 


The alleys between theſe beds ſnould 
be two feet wide, that perſons may 
paſs between the beds to weed and 


clean them. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove 


very dry at this time, they ſhould not- 


be tranſplanted till there is ſome rain, 
ſo that it may happen to be the mid- 


dle, or latter end of September, ſome, 


years, bei ore there is wet enough to 
moiſten the ground for this purpoſe; 
but it there is time enough for the 
plans to get root before the froſt comes 
on, it will be ſufficient, If the win- 
ter ſhould prove ſevere the beds ſhould 
be arched over with boops. that they 
may be covered with mats, otherwiſe 
many of the plants may be deſtroyed, 
for the good flowers are not ſo hardy 
as the ordinary ones of this genus, 
There will be no other culture want- 
ing to theſe, but to keep them clean 
ſrom weeds, and when they ſhoot up 
their ſtalks to flower, they muſt be 
ſupported by ſticks to prevent their 
breakirg. When the flowers begin to 


blow, they mult be looked over to ſee. 


which, gf them proffer to make good 
flowers ; as ſoon as that can be diſco- 
vered, all the layers upon them ſhould 


be laid; thoſe which are well marked, 


and blow whole without breaking 
their pods, ſhould be reſerved to plant 
in borders, to furniſh ſeeds; and thoſe 
which burſt their pods, and ſeem to have 
good properties, ſhould be planted in 
pots, to try what their flowers will be 
when managed according to art; and 
it is not till the ſecond year of flower- 
ing that apy,-perſon can pronounce 
what. the — * of à flower will be; 
but in order to be well acquainted with 
what the floriſts. call good properties, 
we ſhall here ſet them down. 

1. The ſtem; of the flower ſhould 


be ſtrong, able to ſupport the weight, 


of the flower without nodding down, 


2. The petals of the flower ſhould' 


ve long, broad, and ſtiff, and pretty 
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eaſy to expand, or (as the floriſts term 
them) ſhould be free flowerers. | 
3. The middle pod of the flower 


ſhould not advance too high above the 


petals in the other part of the flower, 
4. The colours ſhould be bright, 
and equally marked all over the flower. 


5. The flower ſhould be very ſull 


of leaves, ſo as to render it when 
blown very thick and high in the mid- 
dle, and the outſide perfectly round. 
Having made choice of ſuch flowers 
as promiſe well, theſe ſhould be marked 
ſeparately for pots, and the round 
whole-blowing flowers for borders; 
all fingle flowers, or ſuch as are ill» 


coloured and not worth preſerving, 


ſhould be drawn out, that the good 
flowers may have the more air and 
room to grow ſtrong ; when the layers 
of the good flowers have taken root 
(which will be ſome time in Auguſt) 
they ſhould be taken off and planted 
out ; thoſe that blow large in pots,, 
and the other in borders (as hath been 
already directed.) 

Of late years the whole-blowin 
flowers have been much more eſteem 
than thoſe large flowers which burſt 
their pods, but eſpecially thoſe round. 
flowers. which have broad ſtripes of, 
beautiful colours, and round Roſe 
leaves, of which kinds there have 
been a great variety introduced from. 
France within theſe few years ; but as 
theſe French flowers are extremely apt 
to degenerate to plain colours, and be- 
ing much tenderer than thoſe which 
are brought up in England, there are 
not ſuch great prices given for th 
plants now as was a few years paſt :. 
From the preſent taſte of theſe whole-, 
blowing flowers, many of the old va- 
rieties which had been turned out of the 
gardens of the floriſts have been received 
again and large prices have been paid of 
late for ſuch flowers as ſome years ago 
were ſold for one ſhilling a dozen, or 
leſs, which is a ſtrong proof of the vas. 
riableneſs of the fancies of the floriſts. 

The beſt ſeaſon for laying theſe flow- 
ers is in July, as ſoon as the ſhoots are 
ſtrong enough for that purpoſe z It is 
performed in the following manner; 
aſter having ſtripped off the leaves 
from the lower pait of the ſhoot in- 
tended. to be laid, make choice of a 
ſtrong joint about the middle of the 
ſhoot (not too ncar the heart, of t 
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ſhoot, nor in the hard part next the old 
plant; then with a penknife make a 
ſlit in the middle of the ſhoot, from the 
under fide of the joint upward half the 
. way or more, ts the joint next above 
it, according to the diſtance of the 
joints; then with your knife cut the 


tops of the leaves, and alſo cut off the 


ſwelling part of the joint where the lit 
is made, fo that the part ſlit may be 
ſhaped like a tongue; (when that out- 
ward ſkin is pared off, which, if left 
br. Pepe prevent their puſhing our 


) having looſened the earth round 


the plant, and, if need be, raiſed it with 
freſh mould, that it may be level with 


the moot intended to be laid, left by the 


ground being too low, by forcing down 
ſhootit ſhould be ſplit off; then make 
a hollow place in the earth, juſt where 
ſhoor is to come, and bend the 
ſhoot gently inro the earth, obſerving 
to keep the top as upright as poſſible, 
that the flit may be open; and being 
provided with forked fticks' for that 
purpoſe, thruſt one of them into the 
ground, ſo that the forked part may 
take hold of the layer, to keep it down 
pf proper place ; then gently cover 
we ſhank of the layer with the ſame 
ſort of earth, giving it a gentle water- 
ing to ſettle the earth about it, obſerv- 
ing to repeat the ſame ns often as is 
neceſſary to promote their rooting, 
In about five or ſix weeks after this, 
the layers wilthave taken eoor fufficienr 
to be tranſplanted ; then thoſe which 
are intended for pots ſhould be each 
2 a ſeparate ſmall pot, placing 
em in the ſhade until they ha ve taken 
freſh root; after which they may be 
removed into a more open ſituation, 
where they may remain till the middle 
of November (if the weather conti- 
nues ſd long good,) when the pots 
mould be put under a eommon frame, 
where they may enjoy the open air at 
all times when the air is mild, but 
ſertened from hard rains,fnowand ſroſt. 
Where there is convenlency, the 
layers, which are intended for the 
common borders, may be planted upon 
4 bed at about three inches aſunder 
each way, and in winter covered with 
a frame, or elſe arched over with hoops, 
and in 844 weather covered with mats, 
which will ſecure them till ſpring, 
When they may be taken up with balls 
of earth, and plarted where they are 
deſigned to flower. 
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Thofe layers which were planted in 
ſmall pots in the autumn, ſhould in 
the ſpring be turned out of thoſe pots, 
eee the earth to their roots, 
paring off the outſide with the matted 
roots, and put into the pots they are 
defigned to remain in for good. The 
beſt compoſt for theſe flowers is as 
follows: | Abe, 45 * 

Make choice of ſome gooct upfand 
paſture, or a common that is of art 
hazet earth, or light loam; di 
from the ſurface of this about eigh 
inches deep, taking all the turf with 
it; let this be laid in a heap to rot and 
mellow for one year, turning it once 
a month that it may fveeten ; then mix 
about a third part of rotten neats dung, 
or ſor want of that ſome rotten d 
from à Cucumber er Melon- bed; let 
this be well mixed together, and Ff 
you can get ĩt time enough before - liand, 
let them lie mixed ſix or eight months 
before it is uſed, turning it ſever} 
times, the better to incorporate their 
parts. But as the layers which are 
made from ſuch roots as have been 
forced to flower the fame year, do ſel- 
dom facceed ſo well the next, it will 
be a good method „ bofrmnpt 
layers of each of the kinds in abed 
of freſh' earth not over dunged; which 
plants ſhould only be faffered to ſhew 
their flowers, that their colours may 
be known to be perfect in their kind; 
and when fatisfied in that particular, 
the flowers ſhould be cut off the ſtems, 
and not ſaffered' to ſpend the roots in 
blowing, by which means the layers 
will be ſtrengthened. And from ſome 
of the beſt plants of theſe, the layers 
ſhould be taken for the next year's 
blowing, always obſerving to have a 
faccefiion of them yearly, by which' 
means every year a fine bloom of theſe 
flowers may be expected, ſuppofing 
the feaſon favourable, When the plants 
which are intended to 2 are put 
into the larger pots in the ſpring, they 
ſhould be fact in a firantion 4 
they may be defended from the north 
wind, obferving to give them gentle 
waterings as tlie ſeaſon may require, 
Here they may remain till te mid- 
dle or latter end of April, when a ſtage 
of boards ſhould be made to ſet the 
pots upon, which ſhould be ſo ordered 
as to haye little ciſterns of water round 


each poſt, to prevent the infeds from 
getting to the flowers in their bloom 
which, 
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which, if they are ſuffered to do, they” 
will a the flowers 7 


time; the chief ard moſt miſchievous 
irſe@ in this cafe is the earwig, which 
wilt gnaw off all the lower ports of” 
the petals of the flowers (which are! 
very ſweet) and thereby cauſe the whole 
flower to fall to pieces ; but ſince the 
making one of theſe ſtages is fomewhiat/ 
expenſive, and not very eaſy to be un- 
d by fuch as have not feen them, 

we mall defcribe a very fimple one, 
which has been uſed for fevzral years, 
and anſwers the purpoſe full as 

as the beſt and moft expenſive one var 
do, Firſt, prepare ſome common flat 
putts about two feet over, ind three 
inches deep; "theſe two and two” 
oppviite-to' other, at bout two 
feet distance, and a every eight feet 
length. In esch of theſe turn 4 
fAowWtropot opfide down, then lay 4 


50 


pieer of flat timber, about two fert opened 


and a Ralf long, and three inches thick, 
eros from pot to pot, the whole length 
of tie ſtaze; then lay the planks 
lengehways upon theſe timbers, which 
Abels thes rows of the ſize fortheſe 
pots which ate proper for the Carna- 
tions; and when you have ſet the pots 
upon the ftage, fl the flat pans with 
watet, always obſerving as it decreaſes 
in the pans, to repleniſh it, which wilt 
effectually guard your flowers agai 
inſecks, for they de riot care to Twit 
over water; 16 that if by this, or any 
other contrivance, the paſſage from the 
ground to the Raye on which the pots 
are placed, is defended by a farface of 
witer four or five inches broad, and 
as much in depth, theſe vermin will 
be effectually prevented from getting 
to the flowers, - 
This Rage mould be placed in à fitu- 
ation open to the fouth-eaft, but de- 
fended from the weſt winds, to whict 
theſe ftages teruſt not be expoſed, Teſt 
the pots ſhouid be blown down by the 
violence of thit wind, which is often 
very troubleſome at the ſeaſon whe! 
the flowers blow ; indeed they foul 
be deferided by trees at fome diftance, 
om rhe Winds of every point; but 
ſe trees fhoul# not be Na 
Raye, wor by any means them 
neut . tall buildings, for in 
ſuch ſituations the ſtems of the flow- 
et wilt draw up too weak. About 
the middte of April the layers will be- 
tin to he up for flower, therefore 
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there ſhould bs provided ſome deal 
Nicks, about four feet and à half leg, 
which ſhould be thicker rowards the” 
bottom, and "off taper ar the' 
top; theſe Nicks ſhould. be 
ſtuc into the pots as near as x 
to the plant, ut if efingit'; t 
with a lender piece of bafs mar, faſlen 
the ſtalk of the fewer to the ſ de vs- 
prevent its being brokers ; this mur 
be oſten repeated as the falls advianices/ 
in height, and aft the fide tate wield 
be pulled off as they are produced, ne. 
ver letting more than te ſtalks . 
main upom one foot, nor above-one, if” 
they ate intended to ble ö 
large. Towards the beginmmg of I 
the flowers will moſt of them Have" 
attained their height; and their pode 
will to ſwell, and bout the em 
ſome of the earHieft begin to open m 
one fide; therefore the pods — 
in two other places, at equa 
angles; this muſt de done as foi av 
the pod brealts, other the flower 
will run out o one fide, and bein a 
Mort time paſt recovering, ſo a 60- 
make # complete flower,” In 2 few” 
days after the flowers begin to- 
they muſt be covered with 
which are made for that purp 
the followihg aner ?: 
"Upon the top of the glas, ene 
in the center, is # tin c or ſochet, 
about three · fourtiis of an in F 
for the flower · io to come through; 
to this ſocket are ſoldered ei ghi ̃ of 
lead at equal diftarices, which are about 
M inches and a half long, und ſpread 
open at the bottom aht four inches 
afunder; into thefe' Mps of lead a 
faftened flips of glaſs, cut #ccordiog 
to the diftances of the lend, which, 
when they are fixed in, ate bordered 
round the bottom with another ſlip of 
lead quite round, ſo that the glaſs 
eight angles, with the ſocket in tire 
middle, and ſpread open at the bottem 
about eleven inches wide, ö 
When the flowers are open 
ts he covered with theſe Sk 
muſt be made with an awt ttirdugf 
the flower-ftick, exactiy to the height 
of the undder part 'of the pod, thivagh- 
which ſhould be put a piece of tall 
wire about fix inches „ tag 4 
rig at one end of the wire to concam 
the pod, into which ring ould the 
ſtem of the flower be fixed, taking off 
all rhe tyingo of Baſs; and des dern ee 
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ede flower muſt be placed ſo fat: from 


the ſtick, as may give convenient room 


for the flower to expand without preſ- 


fing againſt it; to which diſtance it 
may be fixed, turning the wire ſo as: 


not to draw back through the halle; 


then make another hole through the 
Kick, at a convenient diſtance above 
the flower, through which ſhould be put 
a piece of wire an inch and a half long, 
to ſupport the glaſſes from ſliding down 
upon the flowers, obſerving that the 
glaſſes are not placed ſo high as to ad- 
mit the ſun and rain under them to 
the flowers, nor ſo low as to ſcorch 
their leaves with the heat. At this 
time alſo, or a few days after, ſhould 
be cut ſome Riff paper, cards, or ſome 
ſuch thing, into collars about four 
inches ver, and exactly, round, cut - 
ting a hole in the middle of it about 
three-fourths of. an, inch diameter, 
the bottom of the flower to be let 
ugh; then ꝓlace theſe collars about 
— to ſupport the petals of the 
flower from hanging down; this col- 
lar ſhould be placed within-ſide ;the, 
calyx of the flower, and ſhould, be 
ſupported thereby. II, as the flowers 
blow, one fide comes out faſter, than 
the other, the. pots ſhould be turned 
about, to ſhift the other fide towards; 
the ſun; and, iſ the weather proves 
very hot, the glafſes ſhould be ſhaded. 
in the heat, of, the day with Cabbage - 
leaves, c. to prevent their being, 
ſcorched, or forced out too ſoon; and, 


_ when. the middle pod begins to riſe, 


the calyx muſt be pulled out with a 
pair of nippers made. for that purpoſe, 
but this ſhould not. be done too ſoon, 
leſt the middle part gf the flower 
ſhould advance too high above the ſides, 
which, will greathy diminiſh the beauty 
of it. And when the flowers are ſully 
blown, if they are cut off, a freſh 
collar of ſtiff paper ſhould be put on, 
which ſhould be cut exactly to the fize 
of the flower, that it may ſupport the 
petals to their full width, but not to 
be ſeen wicer. than the flower in any 
; when this is put on, the wideſt 
leaves ſhculd be ſpread out, to form 
the outſide of the flower, which al- | 
though they ſhould. happen to be in 
the middle (as is often the caſe) yet by 
removing the other leaves they may be 
drawn down, and ſo. the next longeſt 
leaves upon them again, thatthe whole 


flower may appear equally globular 
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without any hollow, parts. In the do- 
ing of this, ſome floriſts are ſo curious 
as to · render an indifferent flower very 
handſome; and on this dependꝭ, in a 
great meaſure, the Heil ot the artiſt to, 
produce large fine flowers. 1 

The directions here given are chiefly. 
for the management, of zhoſe large 
Carnations, which may require the 
greateſt ikill of the floriſts to have 
them in perfection; but of late years 
theſe have not been ſo much in eſteem 
as formerly, and thoſe flowers which 
do not break their pods have now the 
preference. Theſe are generally planted 
in pots, and treated in the ſame way 
as the large flowers, but. do not re- 
quire ſo much trouble to blow them ; 
all that is neceſſary to be done for theſe, | 
is to faſten their, tems up to flower. 
Ricks.to prevent heit being broken, 
and to take off the pods which ro- 
ceed from the fide of the ſtalks, leav- 
ing only the top bud to flower, if they 
are intended to be large and fair; and 
when the flowers begin to open, if 
they are ſkreened+ from the ſun in the 
heat of the day, and alſo from wet, 
they will continue much longer in 
beauty. 

The layers which are planted in the 
full. ground, generally produce ſeeds. 
better than thoſe, in, BYE 3 therefo 0. 
whoever propoſes to raiſe a ſupply 
new flowers from, ſeeds, muſt always 
obſerve to ſave the beſt of their ſeed» 
ling flowers for this purpoſe ; for it is 
well known, that after any of theſe. 
flowers have been a few years propa-. 
gated by layers, they become barren 
and do not ſeed; which is alſo the _ 
with many other plants which are pra- 
pagated by ſlips, layers, or cuttings 5. 
ſo that the young: plants which have 
been new ly obtained from ſeed, are al- 
ways the. moſt productive of ſeeds. 

We ſhall next proceed to the culture 
of that ſpecies, which is commonly 
known by the title of Sweet William; 
of this there are a great variety, of. 


different colours which, are ſingle, and 


three with double flowers; ſome. of 
theſe have narrow leaves, which were 
formerly titled Sweet Johns, but. of 
late that diſtinction has not been made, 
becauſe they are found to vary when 
raiſed from ſeeds. 

Some of the fingle flowers have very, 
rich colours, which frequently vary in. 
thoſe of the ſame bunch; there are 

others 
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others with fine variegated flowers, 
and others whoſe middles are of a ſoft 
red, bordered with white, which are 
called Painted Ladies; but where per- 
ſons are deſirous to preſerve any of 
theſe varieties in perfection, the beſt 
flowers of each ſhould be particularly 
marked, and no other permitted to 
ſand near them, leſt the farina ſhould 
impregnate them, which would cauſe 
them to vary. 

That which is called the Painted 
Lady Sweet William, is a very beau- 
tiful variety ; the ſtalks of this do not 
riſe ſo high as moſt of the other; the 
bunches of flowers are larger, and pro- 
duced more in the form of an umbel, 
the flowers ſtanding equal in height, 
make a better appearance; of this va- 


riety there have been ſome lately raiſed 


with double flowers, having many 
beautiful ſtripes, but are found very 
apt to degenerate; there are others 
whoſe ſtalks riſe three feet high, 


and the flowers are of a very deep red 


or ſcarlet colour, Theſe all flower at 
the ſame time with the Carnations, 
which renders them leſs valuable, be- 
cauſe they have no ſcent, i 

The fingle kinds of theſe flowers 
are generally propagated by ſeeds, 
* which muſt be ſown the beginning of 
April in a bed of light earth, and in 
June they will be fit to tranſplant out, 
at which time muſt be prepared ſome 
beds ready for them; they ſhould be 
planted fix inches diſtant every way: 
In theſe beds they may remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, at which time they may be 
_ tranſplanted into the borders of the 
pleaſure- garden. Theſe will flower 
the next year in June, and perfect their 
ſeeds in Auguſt, which you ſhould 
fave from the beſt coloured flowers 
for a ſupply, | 

The three ſorts with double flowers, 
are, 1. The broad-leaved ſort, which 


hath very double flowers, of a deep 


| pry colour inclining to blue, which 
urits in pods, ſo that it is not ſo 

much eſteemed as the others, and there- 

| fore has been leſs regarded, and is now 


almoſt totally baniſhed the gardens of 


the curious, 2. The Double Roſe 


Sweet William, whoſe flowers are of 


a a - fine deep*Roſe-colour, and ſmell 
_ ſweet; this is much valued for the 
beauty and ſweetneſs of its flowers 
the empalement” (6r pods) of theſe 

flowers ver burſt, ſo the flowers re- 
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main with their petals fully 

and do not hang-down looſely as thoſe 
of the former, 3. The Mule, or 
Fairchild's Sweet William; it hath 
narrower leaves than either of the for- 
mer, and is of that variety called Sweet 
John ; this was ſaid to have been pro- 
duced from ſeeds of a Carnation, which 
had been impregnated by the farinaof 
the Sweet William; the flowers of 
this are of a brighter red colour than 
either of the former; their bunches 
are not quite ſo large, but their flow- 
ers have an agreeable ſcent. | 

The double kinds are propagated by 
layers, as the Carnations, or by flips 
as Pinks; they love a middling ſoil, 
not too light or too Riff, nor too much 
dunged, which very often occafions 
their rotting ; theſe continue flowering 
for a long time, and are extremely 
beautiful; but they are very ſubject 
to canker and rot away, eſpecially if 
planted in a ſoil over wet or too light. 
Theſe flowers when planted in pots, 
are very proper to adorn court- yards 
at the time they are in flower. 

The China Pink is generally eſteemed 
an annual plant, becauſe the plants 
which are raiſed from ſeeds flower and 
produce ripe ſeeds the ſame ſeaſon, ſo 
their roots are not often preſerved ; 
but where they are planted in a dry 
ſoil, they will continue two years, and 
the ſecond year will produce a greater 
number of flowers than thefirſt, There 
are a great variety of very rich colours 
in theſe flowers, which annually vary 
when raiſed from ſeeds, The- double 
flowers of this are moſt eſteemed, 
though the colours of the fingle are 
more diſtint and beautiful; for the 
multiplicity of petals in the double 
flowers, in a great meaſure, hide the 
deep ſhades which are toward the lower 
part of the petals, 

Theſe plants are propagated by 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 


gentle hot-bed about the beginning of 
April; this moderate heat is only in- 
tended to forward the vegetation of 
the ſeeds, therefore when the plants 


come up, they muſt have a large ſhare 


of air admitted to them, to prevent 
their drawing up weak; and as ſoon 
as the weather will permit, they muſt 
be expoſed to the open air; in about 
a month after, the plants will be fit 
to remove, hen they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up with good roots, and 

planted 
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planted in a bed of rich earth at about 
nee inches afunder, being careful to 
made chem from the ſun till they have 
nalen new root. The farther care js 
d keep them clean from weeds till the 
and of May, at which time they may 
de tranſplanted to the places where they 
are detgned to remain for flowering, 
when they may be taken up with large 
 $alls of earth to their roots, ſo as 
Fearcely to feel their removal, eſpecially 
N it happens to rain at that time. 
As theſe plants do not grow large, 
fo when they are planted fingly in the 
- borders of the flower · garden, they do 
mor make ſo fine an appearance, as 
where they are planted by themſelves 
in beds, or if theyare planted in ſmall 
. clumps. of fix or eight roots in each, 
here the flowers being of different co- 
lues fet off each other to advantage. 
Thoſe whe are curious in theſe ſlow - 
ers, take particular care in ſaving their 
feeds, for they never permit any ſingle 
Howers to ſtand among their double, 
dt pull them up as ſoon as they ſhew 
their flowers, and alſo draw out all 
thoſe which are not of lively good co- 
ours; where this is obſerved, the flow - 
ers may be kept in great perfection; 
but where perſons have cruſty friends, 
ho live at ſome diſtance, with whom 
"they can exchange ſeeds once in two 
or three years, it is much better ſo to 
do than to continue ſowing ſeeds in 
de ſame place many years in ſucceſſion, 
and his holds true in moſt ſorts of 
feeds; bat the great difficulty is to 
meet with an honett perſon of equal 
ill, who will be. as careful in the 
choice of his plants for feed as if he 
was to ſow them himſeif. 
CCARLOCK. See CHanrLocr, 
._ CAROR. See BWAN-Ta Rx. 
CARPOBALS AM. ¶ Carpebalſamum 
This is the fruit of the tree that yields 
the balm of Gilead; it is about the 
. Gze of à pea, of a whitiſh colour, in- 
cloſed in a dark brown wrinkled burk, 
This fruit, when in perfection, has a 
phafant warm glowing taſte, and a 
fragrant ſmell, reſembling that of the 
opobalſamum itſelf, It is very rarely 
_ found in the ſhops, and ſuchas we now 


and then do meet with, has almoſt en- 
It is of 


tine ly loſt its ſmell and taſte. 


paler. 
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_ "CARRIAGE, This is a term uſed 
in huſbandry, denoting a kind of a 

ſurrow in the ground for the convey- 
ance of water to overflow or drown 
the ground: It js diſtinguiſhed into 
two forts ; the main carriage, which 
muſt be ſo cut that an allowance be 
made for a convenient deſcent, to give 
the water a fair and plauſible current 
all along, and whoſe mouth muſt be 
of breadth rather than depth, ſufficient 


to receive the whole ſtream defired or 


intended, and when part of the water 
comes to be ufed, it muſt be narrower 
gradually, that the water may preſs 
into the leſſer carriages, which at every 
riſing ground or other convenient diſ- 


tance, muſt be cut ſmall and tapering, 


proportionable to the diſtance and 
quantity of land or water you have, 
and are to be as ſhallow as may be, 
and as many in number as may be; for 
though it ſeems to waſte much land, 
by cutting ſo much turf, yet it proves 
not ſo in the end ; for the more nim- 
bly the water runs over the graſs, ſo 
much the better is the improvement, 
which is attained by making many 
and ſhallow carrjages, 

CARROT, [Daxcus,] This is a 
root as fit for the field as the garden, 
requiring very little culture, and pro - 
ducing a very great profit to the planter. 
It is hardy enough to ſtand all the 
attacks of cold, and other natural 
accidents, And though in ſome parts 
of the kingdom only, hitherto kept in 
fields, is very worthy to be introduced 
in the Huſbandman's Catalogue every 
where, and is indeed, for many rea- 
ſons, fitter for me field than the garden. 

The root of the carrot is long and 
thick, varying in colour from the deep- 
eit orange to the paleſt ſtraw, and 
having every tinge of red or yellow. 
The jeaves are large, and divided very 
beautifully into a multitude of minute 
parts. The talk, when the carrot 
gets to lowering, riſes in the midit.of 
the leaves, and is four feet high. The 
leaves ſtand irregularly. on it, and are 
lik · thoſe at the root, only ſmaller and 
The flowers are little and 
white, they ſtand in a large round hol- 
low tuft at the tops of che branches, 


and are followed by. ſeeds. that are nu- 


no other uſe in this country than as an merous, ſmall, pale-coloured, light, and 
. Sngredient in the mithridate and theri- rough. = | 
- a62, in boch which the college directs This is the general deſcription of the 


--:enbebs as a ſubſtitute to it. 


carrot, which from its fert * ; 
: $ 
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ing in a tuft, like an umbrella, though 
leſs ſo than many others, is one of 
thoſe called by authors umbelliferous 


ts, 

We have obſerved that there is a 
variety of colour in the roots of the 
carrot, ſrom the deepeſt orange to the 
paleſt ſtraw, or ſulphur colour: the 
gardeners have hence, according to 
their cuſtom, made what they call 
three principal kinds of carrot, taking 
the three moſt diſtinct degrees of co- 
lour, the deepeſt, the middle, and the 
paleſt. Theſe they call, 1. The dark 
red carrot, 2, The orange carrot, And, 

„The. white carrot, The firſt and 
aſt of theſe terms are ſomewhat im- 
proper, the firſt kind being only a very 
deep orange, and the other only a very 
pale yellow. 

The firſt is the moſt generally e- 
ſeemed : people who are critical in 
theſe matters, uſually preferring the 
deepeſt coloured carrots; the white 
kind is more common in France and 
Italy than here; and though cuſtom 

ive the preference, the contrary way 
is the ſweeteſt and fineſt flavoured of 
them all, 

This however is not to influence 
the farmer in his choice, He is to 
cultivate not that which is beſt, but 
what people think ſo; and therefore 
he is to chuſe the deep red, commonly 
called the Sandwich carrot, 

The firſt thing a farmer muſt do 
who intends to plant carrots, muſt be 
to examine whether he have proper 
ground, for without This there is no 
ſucceeding : thoſe plants whoſe profit- 
able part is the leaf or ear, may be 
raiſed on very different ſoils, by the 
aſſiſtance of manure ; but thoſe which 
depend on the root can never come to 
any thing, when the ground is not 
proper in its own nature, 

Three things are requiſite in land 
for carrots, It muſt be deep, rich, 
and dry, Theſe do not ſo often con- 
cur as the farmer might be inclined to 
wiſh, Deep and dry is common, be- 
cauſe all ſandy ſoils have it ; and there- 
fore in general they are fit for carrots z 
but to be rich withal is the compleat- 
ing of the buſineſs : the other will give 
room to penetrate and warmth to che- 
riſh, but when nouriſhment in abun- 
dance is joined with theſe, in the rich- 
neſs of the land, tis then the ground 
. is compleatly proper, 
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For this reaſon a fine rich deep gar- 
den mould, where there is not too 
much moiſture, is very proper for them; 

but too much moiſture is the common 
fault of this kind of ground. The beſt 
ſoil for carrots is, a dry earth, in which 
there is a greal deal of ſand, a good 
quantity of mellow earth, and a very 
little or no clay, In Surry and Suſſex 

there are vaſt tracts of ground left in a 
manner deſert, which would yield a 
great profit from carrots. It is in 
theſe inſtances we ſee the vaſt advan- 
tages that would ariſe from making 
the knowledge of huſbandry univerſal; 
the putting into the thoughts of far- 
mers in one place, what is the profit- 
able practice of another on like ſoils, 
We hope this work will be inftrumen- 
tal to hat excellent purpoſe. 

The ſoil being choſen, the prepara- 
tioh of it naturally conſiſts in two ar- 
ticles, the enriching it by manure, and 
the breaking it deep by tillage, All 
land for this purpoſe will anſwer the 
better, the more care is taken of it in 
this reſpect; and we ſhall ſhew 
manner of doing it ; for otherwiſe all 
the expence may be worſe for the crop, 
than if the Jand had been left in its 
natural condition, 

The times of theſe prepatations are 
to be very different; as to the plowin 
and dividing of the land, that ſho 
be done juſt before the ſeed is ſown 3 
but the manure muſt be laid on a 
before, This will occafion no loſs of 
time with the judicious farmer, for 
he may have a previous crop, After 
this the land being plowed up for car- 
rots, will be in the beſt poſſible condi- 
tion to ſupport them, 

The reaſon of this management of 


the dung is very plain: the carrot will 


have great advantage from the rich- 
neſs it gives the ground, for the richer 
that is the larger they will be ; but then 
freſh dung always ſubjects the land to 
be full of worms; and this is what 
ſhould be feared more than almoſt any 
other accident, in a carrot plantation, 


for theſe roots are a very luſcious food 


for thoſe inſets; and when worm- 
eaten they are worth little, 

The ground requires to be dug very 
deep for carrots, becauſe their hole 
value is their length and ſtraitneſs, 
which they will never attain if they 
have not a free paſſage down for their 
roots; but to ſave the expence of dig- 
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Sing, che land ſhould be plowed with 
a very narrow furrow and very deep, 


"Which work none but a good plow- 


man can perform; and he ougtit not to 
- Plow more than an acre in three days. 
The farmer is to make it his firſt 
care, when he thinks of ſowing car- 
rots, to procure good ſeed: this he 
will know by its ſweet ſmell, its pale 
colour, and its roughneſs; if it be 
muſty or broken, *tis damaged or old, 
nd in either caſe will greatly diſap- 


point him. 


„ an 


per parts of his ground, which is alſo 


"When the ground is thus deeply cut 


4 prope? hy muſt be choſen, 'otherwiſe 


t will be ympoſſible to do it as it ſhould 


calm, and the INN who ſows them 


muſt go over all the ground carefully, 


with the ſeeds in his apron, and muſt 
ſpread them by hand a few at a time. 
As ſoon as ever the ſeed is upon the 
ground, let a good heavy roller be 
brought on, and the whole field well 
rolled over with it. This ſettles the 
ſeeds in their places, and prevents the 
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effect of the winds,which would ſpread 
them irregularly ſhould any riſe before 
they are thus fixed down, 

The ſeed being in the ground, Is to 
be left to nature for its ſhooting, and 


as ſoon as it is up, and got to ſome 
little height, the hand-hoers are to be 


fent into the field. They muſt have 
orders to cut up all weeds, and thin 
the plants. The proper diſtance at 
which they ſhould be left, is about ſe- 
ven inches from one another; and thus 
they are to ſtand till they come to 
their perfection; for the ground hav- 
ing been once well weeded in this man- 
ner, the carrots will grow ſo vigorouſly, 


that their leaves meeting every where 
one with another, will overſpread the 


.whole ground, and let no more grow 
between them. * 
The carrots thus left to themſelves 


will grow to a very good fize by the 


end of Autumn, and tliey will thrive 


the better if quantities are pulled for 


market, from time to time, when. they 


are big enough to be ſaleable, not 


drawing theſe all in one place, but 


from thoſe chuſters where they happen 


to ſtand thickeſt. e ee 
Toward the end of November the 

leaves of tlie carrots will begin to de- 

cay, The farmer will know this by 


their becoming yellowiſh or reddiſh; 


this is his notice for taking up the 
roots. The carrot like the potatoe 
ould be taken up in the beginning 


of winter, and laid by in dry ſand, in 


which manner they will always be 
kept ready for the market. 


The froſt hurts catrots in the ſame 


manner as potatoes, though not ſo 


early or ſo readily; therefore, as ſoon 
as that time of the year approaches, 


' when they are to be expoſed to the 
hazard, they muſt. be taken out of the 


ground and laid up in ſand, which 


' froſt does not ſo much affect as any o- 
ther earthy ſubſtance; and this muſt 


be in a dry place, where they are de- 
fended from it in the beſt manner, 

This is the whale management of 
the carrot, eaſy and familiar in the 


© greateſt degree; and the profit great 
'and certain : there is always a market 


for this root, and the' price is ſuch that 
the profit, proportioned to the land 
and labour, is very great. 

The root is not the only article by 
which it is ſerviceable to the far- 
mer, for there is a great deal of prod 

| rom 
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from the ſeed. This is the produce of 
the ſecond year, and for this purpoſd 
the plants may be either left in the 
ground during the winter, or ſet in a- 
gain in the beginning of ſpring. "> 
If the carrots for ſeed are planted, 
aſter being kept in ſand during the 
winter, thelargeſt and fineſt roots muſt 
be choſen for that purpoſe : in the o- 
ther method, of letting them ſtand 
through the winter for that uſe, the 
moſt * vigorous plants muſt be left. 
Theſe are to be kept at a due diſtance, 
by ſeparating them in drawing the 
others, Thy drieſt and warmeſt, and 
beſt ſheltered part of the field, muſt be 
choſen, and they muſt be left at about 
a foot aſunder ; in this condition they 
will gather ſtrength during winter; 
the ſtalks will riſe early the enſulng 
ſummer; and the ſeeds will'ripen it 
abundance about the middle of Au- 


When thoroughly ripe the plants 
to be cut down with. an hook, and 
laid in the ſun and air four days todry, 
requently turning them, After this 
they are to be thraſhed, or the ſeeds 
are to be beaten out of them; and 
when ſeparate they are to be aired and 
dried ſeveral days before they are put 
up for ſale } they will thus be perfect 
fine, ſweet, and well coloured, and 
will bring a large price. * 
The Flemiings Have long known the 
dyantage of feeding their cattle with 
carrots ;"though it is but of late years 
that this root has been cultivated for 
hat purpoſe in the flelds in England: 


or does this uſeful and profitable 


praQtice extend even now to more than 
a few parts of this country; though 
there is ſcarce any root yet known, 
which is more heartening ſood for 
moſt ſorts of animals, or which better 
merits the huſbahdman's attention; 
as one acre of carrots, well planted, 
will fatten a greater number of ſheep, 
or bullocks, than three acres of tur- 
nips, and at the ſame time their fleſh 
wil be firmer, and better taſted, Hor- 
ſes are extremely fond of this food, 
8 there is not any better for hogs, 

heſe roots have alſo been of ſuch ex- 
cellent ſervice to deer, in parks, that 
when numbers of cheſe valuable crea- 


tures have periſhed elfewhere, through 


want in very hard winters, when there 
has, been an extreme ſcarcity of their 


uſual food; thoſs that have been fed 


CAR 


with carrots have kept their fleſh 
the winter, and, upon-the growth 
the graſs in the ſpring, has been fat 
early in the ſeaſon, This is not an in- 
conſiderable advantage, in pies where 


the graſs is generally backward in 
wth, All Winter ' crops turn ns 
ood account, and deſerve the farmer's 
utmoſt attention. «aq 
Candy "CARROT, ¶ Daucus Creticus,] 
This is an umbelliferous plant, grow- 
ing wild in the Levanit, ahd warmer 
parts of Europe. The ſeeds have a 
warm biting taſte and agomatic ſmell; 
they are carminative and diuretic, but 
preſent practice does not rd then 
D:adly CARROT, [gh | 


plant does not ill deſerve its epithet; - 


a ſmall doſe operating with extre 

violence both upwards and downwards, 
It is an entire ſtranger to the ſhops, 
and met with oply in the garters of 


the curious, 


"There are ſeveral ſpecies, which 


are propagated by ſowing their ſceds 
on an open ſpot of ground ſo ſoon 
they are ripe; in'the ſpring the plant! 
ſhould be hoed out to about a foot a- 
part each way, and be conſtantly clear 
rr 
CART, a vehicle mounted 

two wheels, and er vn by one or mors 


orſes. 
The chief difficulty in the conſtruc. 
tion of wheel carriages, conſiſts i 


properly adapting the wheelsand axle, 


which ought to be done in ſuch a 

ner, that the carriage may move 

the Teaſt force pofible. -- 3 of . 
For carrying dung on the land, and 

many other uſes in buſrandry, wo 

would ſtrongly recommend Mr. * 

CAT RoLtLiiRs, 2 print of whi 

is given in the 25 Mag, vol. ii, 

- Wild CARROT, [Dani ſybveftris.] 


and fallow fields throughout England, 
The ſeeds poſſeſs the virtues of t 
of the daucus Creticus, in an inferior de- 
gree; and have often ſupplied their 
2 in the ſhops; and been them- 
elves ſupplied by the ſeeds of the gar- 
den carrot : theſe laſt are, in warmth 
and flavour, the weakeſt of the three; 
the ſeeds of the Candy carrot are much 
the ſtrongeſt. AW NS 
 CART-HOUSE, 7 An out-houſe 
CART-LODGE, I for ſheltering 
carts, waggons, &c. from the weather, 


This is common in paſture gland, | 
h 


Farmers ſhould be very careful to 
place 
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place their waggons, carts, &c, under 
roper ſhelter, when out of uſe, as they 
will laſt twice as long by this means, 


'as they would if expoſed in the yard 


to all weathers ; for as they are thus 
ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dry, 
they ſoon rot, and become unfit for 


uſe, 

CART or PLOUGH-HORSE, In 
the choice of an horſe for either of 
theſe purpoſes, which is the flow 
draught, chooſe one that js of an or- 
dinary height, for horſes in the cart 
unequally ſorted never draw at eaſe, 
put the tall hangs up the low horſe : 

e ſhould be big, large bodied, and 
ſtrong limbed, by nature rather in- 
clined to crave the whip, than to draw 
more than is needful; and for this 
purpoſe, mares are moſt profitable, if 
you have cheap keeping for them ; for 

ey will not only do the work, but 


. Alſo bring yearly increaſe; but care 


muſt be taken to have them well fore- 
handed ; that is, a good head, neck 
breaſt and ſhoulders, but for the reſt 
It is not ſo regardful, only let her body 
be large, for the more room a foal has 
in her dam's belly, the fairer are his 
members ; and be ſure never to put 
your draught horſes to the ſaddle, for 
that alters the pace, and hurts them in 
their labour, 
© CART-LADDER, a kind of rack, 
placed occafionally at the tail of a cart 
or waggon, to make it hold the larger 
quantity of hay, ſtraw, &c. 
CART-ROLLER, a cart on rollers, 
See Cak r. 
_ CART-ROPE, a rope to tie a load 
on a waggon or cart. 
CASCARILLA, [ Zleutheria.] A bark 
imported into Europe from one of the 
Bahama iſlands called Elatheria, in 
curled pieces, or rolled up into ſhort 
quills, about an inch in width, pretty 
much reſembling in appearance the 
Peruvian bark, but of a paler brown 
colour on the infide, leſs compaR, and 
more friable. Its taſte is bitterer, yet 


leſs diſagreeable, and leſs rough than 


that of the Peruvian bark; with a 
conſiderable greater ſhare of aromatic 
pungency and heat: the thin outward 
ſkin, which is of a whitiſh colour, has 
no taſte, It is eaũly inflammable, and 
yields whilſt burning a very fragrant 


. ſmell: this peculiar property diſtin- 


guiſhes the eleutheria from ell other 
>: 4628 05.67 BO 
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Stifſerus was the firſt that employed 
the cortex eleutheriæ as a medicine, in 
Europe; he relates (in his A, laborat, 
chym. publiſhed in the year 1693) that 
he received 'this aromatic bark. from 
England; and that ſome time after, 
it was ſold at Brunſwick for Peruvian 
bark: that a tincture of it in alcalized 
vinous ſpirits, or dulcified alcaline 
ones, proved carminative and diuretic, 

and did conſiderable ſervice in arthri- 
tic, ſcorbutic and calculous caſes ; and 
that if taken immediately aſter meals, 
it affected the head a little, Elentheria 
was ſoon after employed by Apinus in 
an epidemic fever which raged in ſome 
parts of Norway in 1694 and 1695 
this diſeaſe, which at firſt had the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary intermittent, 
at length was accompanied with pe- 
techial ſpots. The common alexi- 
pharmacs and ſudorifics were found 
inetfectual: but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark joined with them, 
proved ſucceſsful, even after petechiæ 
had come forth: dyſenterięs, ſucceed- 
ing the fever, were removed by the 
ſame medicine. During the uſe of the 
eleutheria, the patient generally ſweat- 
ed plentifully, without loſs of ſtrength, 
or other inconvenience: the belly was 
likewiſe kept open; thoſe who did not 
ſweat, had three or four ſtools a day ; 
where the menſtrual or hemorrhoidal 
fluxes were ſuppreſſed at the begin- 
ning of the diſorder, they generally, 
upon the uſe of this medicine, re- 

appeared, Among the Germans, th 
eleutheria is at preſent in very grea 
eſteem, and frequently exhibited a- 
gainſt common intermittents, in pre- 
ference to the Peruvian bark, as being 
leſs ſubject to ſome inconveniencies 
which the latter, on account of its 
greater aſtringency, is apt to occaſion 
it is alſo given, with good ſucceſs, in 
flatulent colics, internal hæmorrhagies, 
dyſenteries, the diarrhcez of acute fe- 
vers, and other like diſorders, The 
entlemen of the French academy 
found this bark of excellent ſervice in 
an epidemic dyſentery in the year 
1719; in which ipecacoanha proved 
ineffeftual : Mr, Boulduc obſerved, 
that this laſt left a lowneſs, and weak- 
neſs of ſtomach, which continued for 
a long time, whilſt eleutheria ſoon 
raiſed the ſtrength, and promoted ap- 
petite, From the experience which 
we have ourſelves had of this bark, we 
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are apt to think, that it deſerves to be 
more regatded than it is at preſent, 

CASE-WEED, [ Burſa Paftoris,] See 
SHEPHERD'S PURSE, | 

CASHEWNUT, [ Acajou.] See A- 
NACARDIUM, 

CASSADA, or Cassava, [Jatro- 
pha.] A plant very common in the 
warmer parts of America, where the 
roots are prepared for food, The 
juice which is poiſonous is preſſed out, 
and it is made up into cakes or pud- 


dings. — 
CASSIA, [Caffa.] Baſtard Sena. 
The ſorts are, 1it. American Caſha 
with roundiſh-pointed leaves. 2d, 
Stinking American Caſſia with oblong 
ſmooth leaves, 3d. Wild ſtinking Caſ- 
ſia with winged pods, called in the 
Welt Indies French Guava, Ath. Caſ. 
fia from Maryland, with blung leaves, 
+ and, a creeping root. 5th, Narrow, 
leaved Caſſia of the Bahama iſlands, 
ith a reflexed cup to the flower, 6th, 
arbadoes Caſſia, with a reflexed cup, 
and pointed leaves, 7th, Stinking 
American Caſſia with blunt leaves. 
$th, American Caſſia with ſmooth 
pods. gth, Purging Caſſia, or Pud- 
ding- pipe. tree. 
Theſe Caſſia's are all propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in a hot- 
bed in February, and afterwards tranſ- 
planted into pots, which muſt be 
plunged into another hot-bed,. and 
muſt be kept forward, by removing 
them 'from one hot-bed to another (as 
was directed for the Amaranths.) Nor 
ſhould theſe plants be ever expoſed to 
the open air, if we intend to ſee them 
flower; they muſt therefore be kept 
in a warm ſtove in winter, and 
carefully managed. Many of theſe 
plants will flower the ſecond year, and 
ſome of them produce ripe ſeeds with 
us; nay, ſometimes, many of them 
will flower the firſt year, if they were 
ſown very early, as the fifth, fixth, 
eventh, and eighth ſorts frequently do; 
but then they are more apt to decay in 
winter, than thoſe that do not flower: 
the fourth ſort will endure the ſevereſt 
cold of the winter in the open ground, 
and increaſe plentifully by the root: 
this produces flowers in the autumn; 
but our ſummers are not warm enough 
to ripen their ſeeds. The ninth ſort 
grows to be a very large tree, not only 
in Alexandria, but alſo in the Weſt- 
Indies: this is what produces the 
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purging Caſſia of the ſhops, and may 
raiſed by ſowing (freſh ſeeds taken 
out of the pulp) in a hot-bed inthe 
ſpring of the year, and muſt be ma- 
naged as the other ſorts: this will 
grow with us to be a handſome ſhrub, 
but muſt be kept in a warm ſtove, o- 
therwiſe it will not endure through the 
winter, All theſe Caſſia's love a light 
ſandy ſoil, and in warm weather muſt 
be frequently watered, The third ſort 
will grow to a great height in one ſea- 
ſon, if it be forwarded in hot - beds 
but it is with much difficulty preſerved 
the winter through. TIRES 
 CASSIA, [ Lignea.] An Indian 
tree called by Breynius arbor canellifera 


Indica, certice acerrimo wiſcida ſeu mucilge + 


ginoſo, qui caſſia lignea of cinarum. This 
bark, in appearance and aromatic fla- 
vour approaches to cinnamon; from 
which it is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its 
remarkable viſcidity : chewed, it ſeems 
to diffolve in the mouth into a ſlimy 
ſubſtance ; boiled in water, it gives 
out a ſtrong mucilage, the aromatic 
part exhaling; the water obtained oy 
diſtillation has an unpleaſant ſmell, 
ſomewhat of the empyreumatic kind: 
nevertheleſs the diſtilled oil proves 
nearly the ſame quality with that of 
cinnamon, Caſſia poſſeſſes the aroma- 
tic virtues of cinnamon ; but in an 
inferior degree; and its effects are leſs 
durable, Its glutinous quality renders 
it uſeful in ſome caſes where ſimple 
aromatics are leſs proper, | 

CASSIDONY, [Scha] French 
lavender, Stcechas, or Stickadore. This 
is a ſhrubby plant, conſiderably ſmaller 
than common lavender: the flowery 
heads are brought. from Italy the 
ſouthern parts of France; they are 
very apt to grow mouldy in the paſ- 
ſage, and even when they eſcape this 
inconvenience, are generally much in- 
ferior to thoſe raiſed in our gardens, 
The beſt ſtechas which we receive from 
abroad, has no great ſmell or taſte ; 
Pomet affirms that ſuch as the ſhops 
of Paris are ſupplied with, is entirely 
deſtitute of both: whilſt that of our 
own growth, either whilſt freſh or 
when carefully dried, has a very fra- 
grant ſmell, and a warm, aromatic, 
bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte; diſtilled with 
water, it yields a conſiderable quantity 
of a fragrant effential oil; to rectiſied 
ſpirit it imparts a ſtrong tincture, 
which inſpiffated proves an elegant a- 

a | romatic 
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romatic extract. This aromatic plant 
is rarely met with in preſcription; 
the only officinal compoſitions which 


it is admitted into are the mithridate 


and theriaca, 

There is another fort of ſtechas, 
which on account of the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
years had a place in our gardens, and 
whoſe aromatic qualities render it wor- 
thy of one in the ſhops, This is the 
golden ſtechas, goldilocks, or golden 
cafſidony : its flowers ſtand in umbels 
on the tops of the branches ; they are 
of a deep ſhining yellow colour, which 
they retain in perfection for many 
years 3 their ſmell is fragrant and a- 
greeable, approaching to that of nut- 
megs; their taſte warm, bitteriſh, and 
pungent ; they impart their flavour to 
water'in diſtillation, and by infufion 
to rectiſied ſpirit, | 8 | 

They may be propagated by ſeeds 
ſown in March, or by planting ſlips or 
cuttings in the ſpring. | 

Mountain CASSID ONY, [Gnapha- 
lium,] Goldilocks, yellow Caſſidony. 
See Cass1DoNy, 8 


Golden CASSIDONY, See C4881 


DONY, 
© CASSIOBERRY BUSH, en.! 
A tree, native of Carolina, from whence 
the ſeeds are brought to England. 
"CAST, a flight of birds, inſects, 
c. Thus a caſt of bees, fignifies a 
ſwarm or flight of bees. p 
"CASUMUNAR, this is a tuberous 
root, an inch or more in thickneſs, 
marked on the ſurface with circles or 
joints like galangal, of a browniſh or 
aſh colour on the outfide, and a duſky 
yellowiſh within: it is brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, cut into tranſverſe ſlices; 
what kind of plant it produces, is not 
known. Caſumunar has a warm bit- 
teriſn taſte, and an aromatic ſmell 
ſomewhat reſembling that of ginger, 
It has been celebrated in hyſteric caſes, 
epilepſies, palſies, lofs of memory, and 
other diſorders : the preſent practice 
ſometimes employs it as a ſtomachic 
and carminative, he wh 
© CATCH-FLY, [Lychnis.] A beau- 
tiful flower, which may be propagated 
by ſeeds or ſlips, Ao arts 
The double flowering ſort of catch- 
fly was accidentally obtained from the 
ſeeds of the ſingle; and has not been 
known above forty years in the Eng- 
liſh gardens, As this fort never pro- 
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duces ſeeds, ſo it can only be propa- 
gated by parting and ſlipping the roots; 
the beſt time for this is in autumn, at 
which time every ſlip will grow. If 
this be 1 1 in September, the 
ſlips will have taken good roots before 
the froſt, and will flower well the fol- 
2 ſummer; then if they are ex- 
ed to flower ſtrong, the roots muſt 
not be divided into ſmall flips, though 
for multiplying the plant, it is no mat» 
ter how” ſmall the flips are, Theſe 
ſhould be planted on a border expoſed 
to the morning ſun, and ſhaded when 
the ſun is warm, till they have taken 
root,” If the flips are planted in the 
beginning of September, they will be 
rooted ſtrong enough to plant in the 
borders of the' flower-garden, by the 
middle or latter end of October. Th 
roots of this ſort multiply ſo faſt as to 
make it neceſſary to tranſplant and 
part them every year; for when th 
are ſuffered to remain any longer, t 
are very apt to rot. It delights in 
light moiſt ſolIl. 
It has the name of catch-fly, from a 
atinous liquor, almoſt as clammy : 
ird-lime, ſweating out of the ſtalks 
under each pair of leaves ; ſo that he 
flies, which happen to light on th 
places, are faſtened to the ſtalk, where 
the fie. 3 ire: can) 
Labels CATCH-FLY, a ſpecies of 
Silene. ee eee 
rr of innume- 
rable kinds, like the beetles and their 
maggots, They are the young of the 
butterfly-ſpecies, and are às variou 
in their form, * and . * thoſe 
winged parents from whom they ſpring, 
The butterfly is directed by 45 
to lay her eggs upon ſome particular 
79 1 there 15 caterpillars are 


atched, This plant is . 8 Choi 
food, therefore the farmers and the 
gardeners crops ſuffer moſt becauſe 
they are well taſted: and the creature 
devours immoderately, and does vaſt 
miſchief. 02d 

After it has lived the appointed 
time in this ſtate, it ſpins a web; and 
in that waits the change into a but- 
rerfly : thence it ifſues, like the pa- 
rent animal, to lay the foundation 
of another brooe. 

Trees ſuffer as much as ſmaller 
plants' by theſe creatures ; they will 
eat up the whole quantity of their 
leaves ſometimes in a very ſhort pe. 
Unten | *in 
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In the fields the pulſe-kind are moſt 
fubject to them; and it is very eſſen- 
tial to guard againſt them, 

In plantations of trees their neſts 

ſhould be ſought, after the leaves are 
fallen; for many kinds of them breed 
in this manner in great numbers, the 
eggs remaining in the neſt or bag all 
the winter, and hatching juſt when 
the leaves come out in ſpring, 
Theſe neſts are generally at the ex- 
tremities of the branches of young 
trees, and the beſt method is to cut 
off the tip of the branch and deſtroy 
them. 


In fields they have not this courſe of 
breeding, for what ſuffer moſt by them 
are the ſummer crops, When the far- 
mer ſees them in any number, or per- 
ceives by their havock that they are 
numerous enough to do him miſchief, 
his remedy is this : 

Melt ſome pitch in'an earthen pip- 
kin, and put it to ſome flour of brim- 
ſtone, Let it cool, and divide it into 
ſeveral lumps. 

Place ſmall heaps of ſtraw in diffe- 
rent parts of the field, and on each lay 
one of theſe lumps of the pitch and 
brimſtone, Set fire to the ſtraw, and 
the other- ingredients will melt and 
burn among it ; and every caterpillar 


that is within the influence of the good 


ſmoak, will fall off and periſh, 
If once be not ſufficient, the ſame 
ice may be repeated; and if the 
armer be diligent, he need not fear 
ſucceſs, The art is diſpoſing the heaps 
in ſuch manner, that no part of the 
ground may be free from the ſmoak. 
In gardens and plantations of any 
kind uſe the following method : 
Boil ſome tobacco in urine, and add 
to it ſome ſoap-lees ; ſprinkle where 
the caterpillars are, and it will deſtroy 
them, | 
To prevent their numerous increaſe 
on trees, gather them off in winter, 
taking away the prinkets which cleave 
to the branches, and burn them; but 
if they get on cauliflowers or cabbages, 
take ſome ſalt water, or ſtrong brine, 
and water the plants with it, and it 
will kill the inſects: the ſame effect 
will be produced by taking ſome of 
the caterpillars themſelves, bruiſing 
them with garlick, and infuſing the 
mixture in water; or you may ſmoak 
them with wiſps of dry ſtraw inMarch, 
Juſt as the bud begins to open, 
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In the ſummer while they are yet 
young, when, either through the cold- 
neſs of the night, or ſome humidity, 
they are aſſembled together on heaps, 
you may take and deſtroy them; or 
you may waſh your trees with water, 
in which wormwood, tobacco-ſtalks, 
and coloquintida have been diſſolved; 
or take lime duſt, when the wind is 
high, and the trees wet, ſprinkling the 
duſt, fo that the wind may blow it on 
the trees, 

CATERPILLAR PLANT, ¶ Scerpi- 
urus,] There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
this plant, all annual, and growing na- 
turally in the warm countries in Eu- 


rope. 

The plants are preſerved in ſeveral 
curious gardens for their oddneſs more 
than for any great beauty: they are 
propagated by ſowing their ſeeds upon 
a bed of light earth; and when the 
plants are come up they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and ſhould be thin 
ned ſo as to leave them about ten in- 
ches or a foot aſunder, becauſe their 
branches trail upon the ground; and 
if they have not room they are apt to 
overbear each other. 

Theſe plants ſeldom thrive well if 
they are tranſplanted ; therefore the 
beſt method is to put in three or four 
ſeeds in each place where you 
would have the plants remain, When 
the plants come up there ſhould be 
only one of the moſt promiſing left in 
each place, which ſhould be conſtantly 
kept clear from Weeds; and when their 
pods are ripe, they ſhould be gathered 
and preſerved in a dry place till the 
following ſpring; to be ſown, 

CATE YNS, an aggregate of ſum- 
mits which are joined together in 
form of a rope or cat's-tail, and is 
the male flower of ſuch trees as bear 
them, as Filberts, Walnuts, Birch, 
Willows, Firs, Pines, &c. + 

CAT-MINT, [ Nepera. ] Called alſo 
Nep. Cat-mint (fo called from its 
being often deftroyed by that animal) 
is met with in our gardens, and ſome- 
times growing wild in hedges and on 
dry banks, It is a moderately aro- 
matic plant, of a ſtrong ſmell, not ill 
reſembling a mixture of mint and 
pennyroyal ; of the virtue of which it 
likewiſe participates, 

CAT*'s-FOOT, Ground Ivy, 

CATTLE, a general name for beaſts 
of paſture, but generally confined to 
thoſe of the cow kind, 
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CAVING, ſmall and ſhort ſtraws 
Teft in the caving ridder or ſieve, uſed 
as chaff. 

CAVING Ridder, a coarſe kind of 
fieve, by which the thraſher ſeparates 
the corn and chaff from the ſhort 
firaws, 

CAYAN PEPPER, Capſicum or 
Guinea Pepper. 

CEDAR, the ſpecies are: 1ſt. The 
Cedar of Libanus, 2d, The red Vir- 
ginian Cedar, zd. The white-berried 
Virginian Cedar, 4th. The Cedar of 
Bermudas, 5th, The Tree,or Swediſh 
Juniper. 75 

The cones of the Cedar of Libanus 
were formerly brought to Britain from 
the Levant ; but the Engliſh trees have 
ſince produced abundance, and thoſe 
of a better quality than the foreign, 
They are more apt both to produce 
and ripen their cones in hard than mild 
winters, 

The way to get out the ſeeds, is by 
ſplitting the cones through the centre 
with a ſharp piece of iron length-ways, 
and picking them out with your fin- 
gers, which may eaſily be done, after 
expoſing them for ſome hours on the 
hearth before a warra fire, If the cones 
are two years old, they will emit their 
ſeeds more readily than thoſe lately ga- 
thered, and the ſeeds equally good. 

The beſt ſoil to raiſe theſe plants on, 
is rich old cow-paſture earth, which, 
if not naturally of a light quality, mix 
with a fourth or fifth part of ſea- ſand, 
or that from the ſides of rivulets, 
well blended together for ſome months 
before it is uſed, This tree is very 
hardy at three or four years old, nei- 
ther is it delicate from the beginning ; 
but at the ſame time, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to give them abundant nou- 
riſhment at firſt, in order to make fair 
and vigorous plants ; for if they once 
become dwarfiſh, ſtunted, or loſe their 
leading ſhoot, no art will afterwards 
reſtore them to a good figure : There- 
fore the raiſing a number of plants, 
which any tolerable gardener may ea- 
Gly do, is not the only thing required ; 
it is raifing them of a healthful come- 
ly figure, and this cannot be done 
without ſkill and attention, In order 
to effe it, obſerve the following rules : 


Having »repared the foil as beſore 


mentioned, in a ſheltered ſituation ex- 
poſed only to the morning ſun, place 
an old hot- bed ſrame thereon, and put 
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in it the depth of ſeven or eight inches 
of this mould, in which ſow the ſeeds 
the beginning of March, in ſhallow 
drills made with your finger, a foot or 
fourteen inches aſunder, About a 
fortnight after ſowing, the weather 
being dry, give them a very gentle 
ſprinkling of water every ſecond even- 
ing while it continues ſo, In about 
fix weeks the plants will appear above 
ground, when, if the nights are froſty, 
which is often the caſe at this ſeaſon, 
let a mat be thrown over them in the 
evening, and taken off next morning 
or foregoon, when the ſun diſpels the 
froſt, After this time, the weather be- 
ing mild and dry, the waterings muſt 
be regularly though gently continued; 
and now it will be ſafeſt to do it in 
the mornings till the froſt is over, af- 
ter which they will receive more bene- 
fit from it in the evenings, 

Theſe Cedars come up, and conti- 
nue the firſt year, with remarkable tall 
and thin bodies, and with heavy tops, 
inclining to hang downwards: they 
have downright roots, with few fibres ; 
and their roots penetrate leſs into the. 
earth at firſt than any plant, inſomuch 
that great numbers of them have been 
laid flat, and beat entirely out of the 
ground with the rains, even in the 
ſummer months, To remedy this 
common misfortune, no method is e- 
qual to drawing up the mould about 
their ſtems, at ſundry times as they ad- 
vance in growth, which will not only 
preſerve, but much invigorate the 
plants, This being attended to, they 
will require no further care till next 
ſeaſon, but covering the frame with a 
mat in violent rains or ſevere froſt, 
never 'omitting to uncover them in 
mild weather. . 

The following ſpring, prepare ano- 
ther ſpot in the ſame manner as for the 
ſeed, but let the compoſt ſoil be twelve 
or fourteen inches deep, having cut off 
the points of their downright roots 
with a very ſharp knife, which, being 
tender, would otherways tear their 
fibres; immerſe them in a ſoft palp of 
earth and water mixed together like 
batter, about half an hour, and plant 
them in beds eighteen inches by a foot 
aſunder, If theſe beds are hooped a- 
croſs, and a mat thrown over them 
during the heat of the day, till their 
roots have ſtruck, and their leaves be- 
gin to expand, it will much accelerate 

| their 
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their growth; and during any ſevere 
ſtorm the ſucceeding winter, this ought 
ſtill to be repeated. It will likewiſe 
be neceſſary, the firſt ſummer, to draw 
2 little earth to the ſtems of the plants, 
as mentioned for the ſeedlings, and to 
give them frequent gentle waterings 
during the growing ſeaſon, By next 
ſpring. the Cedars will be out of dan- 
ger, the hoops and mats Will be of 
no further uſe, and the plants require 
only common culture at any time 
After. 

Theſe plants being now three years 
old, will be hardy enough for remo- 
val to a common nurſery, in any ordi- 
nary ſoil or fituation, where, about 
the beginning of April, they ſhould 
be planted in lines two feet and a half 
aſunder, and fourteen or ſixteen inches 
diſtant in the line, At tranſplanting, 
continue to reduce the downright roots, 
and ſhorten the ſmaller fibres mode- 
rately, which will occaſion their pro- 
ducing many more new roots, ſo as 
afterwards to riſe with bulks of earth 
cloſely adhering to them ;—it will be 
neceſſary to ſteep them in palp'as for- 
merly, to water them at planting, and 
to continue it every fourth or fitth e- 
vening for ſix weeks, the weather be- 
ing dry, Here let them continug two 
years, when they may be removed to 
the places in which they are meant to 
remain ; or, if defired larger for future 
deſigns, they may again be tranſplanted 
to another quarter, and placed in rows 
fave ſeet aſunder and three feet in the 
row, to continue three years longer ; 
and they will afterwards ſucceed e- 
qually well as the youngeſt plant, by 
ſeaſonably repeated waterings. 

The above culture is beſt for private 
perſons, who have them to remove 
only from their nurſery to the adjoin- 
ing fields; but for nurſerymen, who 
often ſend them to a great diſtance, a 
parcel of them ſhould be put in pots 
nine inches diameter, at three years 
old, where, after keeping them three 
years longer, they may be ſhaken out 
of theſe pots with their whole bulks 
of earth entire, and, being wrapt in a 
piece of mat, may with ſafety be tranſ- 

rted to the remoteſt corners of the 
iſland, and will keep ſeveral months 
out of the ground without ſufferipg 
9 

hen the plants begin to grow 
Teely, the leading ſhoot always in- 
VOL. I. 
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clines to one ſide; To remedy this, 
you muſt thruſt in a ſtake by the fide 
of each plant, and tye the leader cloſe 
to it, till you have got them to a 
confiderable height, otherways their 
branches, which naturally expand a 
— way, will prevent their growing 


To whatever height you intend 
clearing the trunks of thoſe Cedars, 
(which ought never to be great, as 
much of their beauty conſiſts in being 
cloathed with their noble verdant 
boughs to near the ſurface), let the 
branches be cut off when young and 
tender, as no tree reſents lopping their 
old wood ſo much, 

Though theſe trees, when young, re- 
quire all the culture and ſhelter here 
directed to make them handſome and 
vigorous, yet, when five or ſix years 
old, no plant will better endure our moſt 


ſevere ſeaſons, or grow in more forbid-. 


ding, poor, and hungry ſoil; the largeſt 
trees of them now known in the world 
being in the coldeſt and moſt expoſed 
places, covered great part of the year 
with ſnow; from whence, it cannot 
be doubted, but that they might be- 
come a great ornament, and valuable 
improvement, if generally planted in 
Great-Britain, 


Many pages have been written by - 


learned men on the virtues of the wood 
of this tree, as, that it is proof againſt 
all putrefaction of animal bodies. 
that jt yields an oil famous for preſer- 
ving books and writings, —that the 
great Seſoſtris King of Egypt built a 
veſſel of Cedar, two hundred and 
eighty cubits long, — that in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Utica, was found freſh 
timber near two thouſand years old, 
—and that the ſtatue of the Goddeſs 
in the Epheſian temple was of this 
material, as was moſt of the timber- 
work of that glorious ſtructure, &c. &c. 

The red and white Virginian Cedars 
are eaſily propagated, by ſowing their 
berries in the ſpring on beds of good 
mellow light ſoil, expoſed only to the 
morning ſun, and otherways ſheltered 
by trees, hedges, or walls, Theſe ſeeds 
will remain a year in the ground be- 
fore they appear ; during which time, 
the beds muſt be kept clean, and the 
ſurfeit ſweet and looſe : It will likewiſe 
be neceſſary, in extreme drought, to 
oy them now and then a gentle ſprink- 
ing of water, which will keep th 
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berries in vigour, as otherways many 
of them periſh, and the remainder 
come up weak, late, and irregular in 
the ſpring, after a yery dry ſummer, 
As the plants make ſmall progreſs the 
firſt year, they may remain two years 
in the ſeed bed; they muſt, both the 
ſummer ſeaſons, be frequently refreſhed 
with water, and let the ſurface of the 
beds in autumn, be dreſſed as for other 
ſeedlings. 

The ſpring following, remove them 
to another well ſheltered ſpot, of the 
ſame quality as for the ſeed, and plant 
them in lines, eighteen inches aſunder, 
and nine or ten inches diſtant in the 
line; give them the ſame kind of cul- 
ture, generally required for Evergreens 
of that age, and let them remain two 
years, 

From thence remove them to ano- 
ther quarter of the nurſery, in any or- 
dinary foil and ſituation, cutting away 
the extreme parts of their roots, with 
any of the crowded or ill placed bran- 
ches, and plant them in lines, three and 
a half feet aſunder, and two feet in 
the line; let them be watered at plant- 
ing, and frequently after it in dry wea- 
ther, till paſt Mid-ſummer, keeping 
the ground entirely clean; and here 
'they ovght to remain three years, when 
they will be of a proper ſize {to be 
| planted out for good, 
The 'Free, or Swediſh Juniper, may 


be treated in all reſpects as the red and 


* white Cedars, 
The Bermudas Cedar is more deli- 


cate and flower of growth, when 


: young, than the ſorts mentioned; it 

will therefore be an improvement to 
" ſow their verries in pots, to keep them 
in the ſhade during the ſummer months, 
and under a frame the following win- 
ter. In the ſpring, when the ſeeds be- 
gin to vegetate, plunge the pots into 


- a moderate hot-bed till the month of 


July, from whence they will advance 
ore in one ſeaſon, than two in their 
natural ſtate, and make better plants. 
The ſucceeding ſpring plant each of 
them in halfpenny pots, and again 
plunge them in a hot-bed till July, 


* When, in mild weather, they may by 


degrees be inured to the open air, and 
- next ſpring put into penny pots, where 
they ſhould remain two years, when 


they ought, once more, either to be 


ſhifted into two-penny pots, or plant- 
d in a vel felt place of the 
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nurſery for three years, by which time 
they will reſiſt our ſevereſt winters 
very well. Though this proceſs may 
to ſome appear troubleſome, it is on 
ſo in a very trifling degree to a wood 
gardener, who has proper convenien- 
cies for executing his buſineſs; and 
the Bermudas Cedar, being a plant of 
great beauty and elegance, is well 
worth beſtowing a little extraordi- 
nary pains in bringing it ſoon to per- 
feftion, | 

The two Virginian kinds, and Swe- 
diſh Juniper, will grow by cuttings, 
which may Either be done the begin- 
ning of April or end of Auguſt, the 
latter of which ſeaſons is rather moſt 
ſucceſsful. Being then provided with 
branches of one or two years growth, 
cut or tear them aſander at the joints, 
leaving a knob of the old wood at 
them, and clear off the leaves or fmall 
twigs as far as the cuttings are to be 
buried in the ground, which, if they 
will admit of it, may be about fix 
inches; plant them in lines eighteen 
inches diſtant, in a ſhady border of 
rich looſe earth, and refreſh them with 
water as the ſeaſon may require, The 
following ſummer, let the ground he- 
tween the earth be kept looſe and mel- 
low, by frequent ſtirring with a trow- 
el; water theth every third or fourth 
evening in dry weather, and the ſe- 
cond ſpring they will be ſufficiently 
rooted to tranſplant to the quarters of 
the nurſery, there to be treated as the 
ſeedlings, 

The Bermudas Cedar will likewiſe 
grow by cuttings, though not ſo freely 
in the opcn' ground ; but ten or twelve 
of them put in a penny pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of ranners bark, 
will root liberally in one ſummer ; and 
if taken out of thoſe pots the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring, put jn ſeparate ones of the 
ſame ſize, and again plunged in the 
hot-bed another fummer, they will be 
larger plants than the ſeedlings at four 
years old, .and may afterwards bg 
treated as has been directed for them. 

There are various other ſorts of 
Cedars, but the rules here laid down 
for the culture of thoſe mentioned are 
ſofficient to lead to the whole, by only 
obſerving, that fach ſeeds or plants as 
are brought from warm and temperate 
regions, requite more aid and protec- 
tion for ſome time, than others from 
mere hoſpitable climes, DEE 
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In the culture of all the Cedars as 
well as that of Libanus, let it be n 
invariable rule, to prune and reduce 
them to their proper form when the 
branches -are young, from whence 
their wounds will immediately heal ; 
but if this be neglected till old and 
woody, ſo great an effuſion of ſap will 
flow from them in hot weather, as to 
render the trees weak and unhealthy, 
if it does not deſtroy them, 

The Cedar grows in all extreams in 
the moiſt Barbadoes, the hot Bermu- 
das, and cold New-England, even 
where the ſnow lies almoſt half the 
year, for ſoit does on Mount Lebanon. 
It is raiſed of ſeeds ſet like bay-berries, co 
and the beſt Kind in the world might 
be had from the Summer iſlands, That 
from Barbadoes and Jamaica is ſpuri- 
ous, and ſo porous, that wine will ſoak 
through it; yet that which is called 
Cedar in New England, grows tall, 
and, ſawed into planks, makes excel- 
lent and everlafting flooring. Some 
of this timber was found in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Utica, of 2000 years 
ftanding ; and the ſtatue of the Ephe- 
ſian Diana is ſaid to have been of it. 
If uſed in building, it would reform 
the malignity and corrofiveneſs of the 
air, and preſerve” againſt moths. and 
worms. It is ſo dry, that it cannot 
well endure nails, and therefore pro- 
per only to be faſtened by pins of the 
ſame wood. Formerly it was uſed in 
ſhipping, The Shittim mentioned in 
the Scriptures is ſuppoſed to have den 
a ſort of Cedar. 

Barbadoes CEDAR, This grows na- 
turally in Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the 
other Weſt-India iflands, and fo large 
as to te employed in ſhip building. 

Banard CEDAR, See BasTARD 
Crpar, 

CELANDINE, [CH donium mainz. 
This plant grows on old walls, among 
rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady places, 
The herb is of a blueiſh green colour; 
the root of a deep red; both contain 
a gold coloured juice; their ſmell is 
diſagreeable ; the tafte ſomewhat bit- 
teriſh, very acrid, biting and burning 
the mouth; the root is the moſt acrid. 
Juice of celandine has long been ce- 

rated in diſorders of the eyes; but 
it is greatly too ſharp, unleſs plentifully 
| diluted, to be applied with ſafety to 
that tender organ, It has been ſome- 
times uſed, and it is ſaid with good 


froſts, hic 
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ſucceſs, for extirpating warts, ' clean 
ſing old ulcers, and in cataplaſms for 
the herpes miliaris. This acrimoni- 
ous plant is rarely exhibited internally: 
the virtues attributed to it are thoſe of 
a ſtimulating aperient, diuretic, and 
ſudorific : it is particularly recom- 
mended in the ſlow'kind of jaundice, 
where there are no ſymptoms of ins 
flammation, and in dropſies; ſome 
ſuppoſe the root to habe been Hel- 
mont's ſpecific in the hydrops aſcites. 
Half a dram or a dram of the dry root 
is directed for a doſe ; or an infuſion 
in wine of an ounce of the freſh root. 

= is recommended for the yellows ig 


"CELERIAC, m rapaceum, A 
ſpecies of celery Aron ſhould be ſown 
at two or three different times, in order 
to have, during the whole ſeaſon, 4 
ſaccefion of plants which do not run 
up to ſeed, The firit ſowing ma pup 

in the beginning of March, in which 
caſe it ſhould be upon a gentle hot · bed, 
on account of the rawneſs of the wea+ 
ther at that ſeaſon, The ſecond may 
be at the end of the ſame month, in an 
open ſpot of fine rich moiſt and light 
earth, fully expoſed to the warmth of 
the; ſun : and the third ſhould by the 
latter end of April, or the beginning of 
May, likewiſe on a rich and moiſt ſoil, 
diſtant from the drip of trees, If this 
ground be expoſed to the morning ſun 
only, it will be ſo much the better. 
[Theſe ſeeds muſt be watered frequent- 


ly, if the weather be dry, for other- 


wiſe they will not grow; but with this 
care they will put forth plants in about 
three weeks or a month, and theſe 
will be fit to tranſplant in five or fix 
weeks after theircoming up. 

When this is done, they ſhould be 
pricked out at the diſtance of three 
inches ſquare from one another, in 
well prepared, and warmly fituated 


beds of moiſt rich earth; and if the 


ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, theſe beds 
muſt be covered with mats, to defend 
the young plants from the morning 

h would greatly check their 
growth, or, perhaps; even kill many 
of them, In drawing them out of 
the ſeed-bed, care ſhould be taken to 
thin them, where they grow too thick, 
and to leave the ſmalleſt to get mote 
ſtrength before they are removed. By 
this means the ſame chad bed will af- 
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ford three different plantings, which 
will ſucceed each other for uſ. 

By the middle of May, ſome of the 
firſt tranſplanted plants will be fit to 
remove again for blanching; and in 


this particular only the culture of cele- 


riac differs from-that of celery, the lat- 
ter being tranſplanted into trenches, 
and there earthed up, whereas celeriac, 
which feldom grows above eight or 


- ten inches high, and therefore requires 


but little earthing up, ſhould be plant- 
ed in level grpund, or in very ſhallow 
drills, its great excellency conſiſting 
in the fize of its root, which often 
grows as big as an ordinary turnip, 
even in the common way of ſetting 
theſe plants only fix or eight inches a- 
ſunder in rows, ſixteen inches apart, 
and earthing them up but once. It is 
therefore highly reaſonable to think, 
that if the ſuperior method of cul- 
ture uſed in the new huſbandry was ap- 
plied-to this plant, both the taſte and 
ſize of the roots would be greatly im- 
»- CELERY, [ Apiam Dulce.] The 
name of a well-known plant, much 
uſed in ſoups, and other culinary uſes, 
It requires exactly the ſame treat- 
ment as celeriac, laid down in the pre- 
ceding article, till it is tranſplanted for 
the ſecond time, in order to be blanch- 
ed. The uſual way of performing this, 
is to dig a trench by a line, about ten 
inches wide, and eight or nine inches 
deep, in a moiſt, rich, and light ſoil ; 
and to looſen and lay level the earth at 
the bottom of this trench, and to 


throw up on each fide a ridge of the 
mould taken out, that it may be in 


readineſs there for earthing the celery, 
Theſe trenches are generally three feet 
aſunder, which is a ſufficient ſpace for 
digging between them after they are 
filled up, When the young plants 


have been trimmed, and the tops of 


their longeſt leaves cut off, they are 


ſet in one ſtrait row in the middle of 


the bottom of the trench, at about four 


or five inches deep from one another; 
heir roots are then covered with 
- mould trodden down cloſe to them ; 


and care is taken to water them plen- 
tifully, till they have ſtruck out new 
roots, As theſe plants advance in 
height, freſh earth is drawn in cloſe to 
them on each ſide, but with great cau- 


tion not to bury their hearts, or even 


ted in gardens. 
rough ſomewhat acrid taſte, and a- 
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to do this in wet weather, left it hould 
make them rot. 

When the plants are grown conſi- 
derably above the trenches, and all the 
ridges have been employed in earthing 
them up, a ſpade is uſed to dig up 
more earth from between their rows, 
and this is continued, at proper inter- 
vals of time, till they are fit for uſe, 

The celery firſt planted out will be 
fit for uſe about the end of July, This 
will be ſucceeded by the after planta- 
tions ; and the later ſowings, if right- 
ly managed, will yield a conſtant ſup- 
ply of it till April. The laſt crop 
ſhould be planted in a drier foil than 
any of the preceding; and to prevent 
its being rotted by much wet in win- 
ter, it will be right to cover the ridges, 
eſpecially if there be any danger of 
hard froſt, with peaſe-haulm, or ſome 
other light covering, which will not 
ſmother the plants : for covering them 
too cloſe would alſo make them rot. 
However, this will be ſufficient io keep 
the froſt out of the ground, ſo that the 
celery may be taken up whenever it is 
wanted; which cannot be done when 
the earth around it is hard frozen. 
But this covering muſt be taken off as 
early in the ſpring as the weather will 
permit, leſt it ſhould make the plants 
run to ſeed. a , 

Celery will not continue good above 
three weeks or a month after it is fully 
blanched, but will then grow hollow, 
or rot, A ſucceſſion of ſix or ſeven 
different plantings is therefore necef- 
ſary for thoſe who would have a con- 
ſtant and regulae ſupply, - 

CELLS, (Cellule, } The ſmall di- 
viſions in honey-combs, which geo- 
meters have obſerved to be always re- 
gular hexagons. . 45 

Cells alſo denote the hollow places 
between the partitions in the pods, 
huſks, and other ſeed-vefſels of plants. 

Greater CENTAURY, [ Centautium 
majus,] This is a large plant, cultiva- 
The root has a 


bounds with a red viſcid juice: its 
rough taſte has gained it ſome eſteem 
as an aſtringent; its acrimony as an 
aperient ; and its glutinous quality as 
a vulnerary : the preſent practice takes 
little notice of it in any intention. 

Leſſer CENTAURY, {Centaurium 
minus, ] This grows in many 
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Parts of England, in dry paſture 
Erounds, and a corn, The 
leaves are an uſeful aperient bitter, 
void of acrimony : they ſtand recom- 
raended asſudorific and emmenagogue z 
and by ſome in the jaundice, intermit- 


tent fevers, and dropfies. 
CETERACH, wort. 
CHALK, [Crets,] Chalk is of two 


forts, the hard dry ſtrong chalk, which 
is the beſt for lime; and a ſoft unctu- 
ous chalk, which is the beſt for lands, 
becauſe it eaſily diſſolves with rain and 
froſt ; tis a very great improver of 
moſt lands, and will alter and chan 

even. the very nature of them, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as have not been chalked be- 
fore: ſor it is apt to cauſe land to 
put forth itſelf too much; and there- 
fore land that is chalked, if it is not 
well dunged and kept in heart, will re- 
ceive but little benefit from a ſecond 
chalking, unleſs it lie a great many 
years to recover itſelf, except it be 
ſome very particular ſort of land, which 
is the occaſion of that ſaying, that 
chalk makes a rich tenant, and a poor 
landlord, For which reaſon the beſt 
way of making improvement by it, is 
to mix but one load of chalk with 
two or three loads of dung, mud, or 
freſh earth, which will make it a con- 
tant advantage, It is beſt for cold, 
ſour lands, and commonly the greateſt 
improvement of thoſe lands that lie 
fartheſt from it; becauſe the lands 
near it partake, and have tos much of 
the nature of the chalk in them. They 
commonly lay eight, to fourteen loads 
of chalk upon an acre where they lay 


it ſingle, which will upon ſome lands 


cauſe extraordinary crops of corn, for 
fourteen or fifteen years together, It 
is beſt to carry the chalk on upon a 
lay, a year or two before you plou 

it up, becauſe by that means it will 
ſweeten the ſurface of the earth, and 
work not ſo much downwards, as it 
will if ploughed up at firſt, It makes 
corn to yield well, and where it is laid 
upon graſs ground, it will not ſo much 
increaſe the bulk of it, as it will make 
the graſs ſweet, ſo as to cauſe cattle to 
ow ſpeedily, and cows to give thick 
milk, 

A correſpondent of the editors of 
the Muſeum Ruſticum ſtrongly re- 
commends chalk as a manure for clay 
lands; but adds, it ſhould be laid on 
rough, in large clods, - whereby the 
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land will receive the 


benefit by it. The ſales in the air win 


penetrate, and crumble the clods ; and 
the land, on which the chalk is lai 
will ſoon be brought into a ſtate 
fermentation, reduced and pulyerized 
in a ſpecial manner, inſomuch 
afterwards, one ploughing will go as 
far towards bringing it into ti 
two before, 

The quantity of chalk ſhould be 

ioned to the ſtubbornneſs of 

the ſoil ; from eight to twelve wag- 
gon loads, of four horſes each, to an 
acre, : | 


The virtues of this manure are not 
exhauſted under, atleaſt, twenty years ; 
nor are they much perceived till the 
third year ; but for twelve or fourteen 
years the farmer will have reaſon to 
thank thoſe who adviſed him to the 
ſtep of chalking his clay lands: and 
happy is he who can afford to do it, 
provided he hasa long leaſe; for lands 
not worth five ſhillings an acre have, 
by this means been, in a year or r_ 


n old farmer in the 
hundreds 42 in the .ſame 
work, given an excellent account of 
the benefits refulting from chalk laid 
on clay lands, where, he juſtly obſerves, 
it infinuates itſelf into the ſmall 
and, raiſing a fermentation, 
the clay more to the operations of the 
froſts, rain, ſun, and air, which 
"means its too coherent cles are 
looſened, and it is reduced to a tate of 
pulverization. N 
« We all know, adds this intelli- 


gent huſbandman, that clay, when re- 


duced, either by fermentation or attri- 
tion, into ſmall and minute particles, 
is an excellent ſoil for affording plenty 
of nouriſhment-to almoſt every kind 
of vegetable: it is therefore natural to 
us, when poſſeſſed of a Riff clay, to 


goin ſearch of means. for producing 


theſe defirable effects. 


„Chalk has been long allowed the 


palm in this reſpe& : our anceſtors, 
the Ancient Britons, uſed it with great 
ſucceſs ; and the practice, as warranted 
by conſtant experience, has been hand- 
ed down to the preſent age: is it not 
then a pity that a cuſtom ſo profitable 
ſhould not be made known to 
part of his Majeſty's dominions ? 
« The chalk we uſe in Eſſex is moſt- 
” F ly 
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en Kent; it agrees well 
Sith our = and many fine for- 


unes have been made in this country 
| by chalkin farms : yet hat may ap- 


pear very ſtrange, but is not lels true, 

is ſame chalk, when laid on the clayey 
ands in Kent near the. pits, does by 
do means anſwer the farmer's expec- 


hlt has * 2 ſaying a- 
mong farmers, that chalk laſts. oaly for 
4 —— * of years, after which 
t leaves the Jand in a worſe ſtate than 
that in which it ſound it: but this is 
probably a miſtake, owing to preju- 
dice, negligence, or isnorance. 
a Auen land has been challeed, under 
a noten it cannot be hurt by crop» 
PI „they eneral Keep it in almoſt 
| tillage, and it pays well for 
the plongbings; but then the ſoil. be- 
ing, by ſüch conſtant working, reduced 
a Dr — — chalk De — 
ygh tbe now d pores 
15 2 forms a cru under the looſe 
beneath, being waſhed down by the 
rains. 
The particles of clay, being now 
- deprived. of their coatings of chalk, 
gone to the other, enlarge their 
aces, and become at length a co- 
ent maſs. of. NIE ſoil, like what it 
Was before the land was,chalked at all, 
not wor ſe in Pete but nearly in the 
15 eſtate. Probably the chief rea- 
ſan-which induces farmers to think the 
lapd impoveriſhed with chalk is, be- 
cauſe. they, have, whilſt the manure 
acted with its full vigaur,. been for 
many years —4.— ae. for- 
ting, or perhaps never Knowing, 
Lb crops the land yielded before any 
chalk. was laid on it. 
A great deal of care is requiſite 
in land after it is freſh. chalked: if the 
rge lumps are hutied before they are 
Weg impregnated: wich the influ- 


ences of the atmoſphere, they will lie 


under ground undiſſolved, in a bard 


mass, for a great number of years, 
withaut.benefiting the landin the leaſt. 


For this xeaſon farmers muſt not be in 
a hurry to bury their chalk: in ſact, 
the longer it lies above ground, the bet- 


ter,, as it will then gradually be re- 
8 powder, which, being mix- 


ed and incorporated with the clay, leſ- 
tens.the coheſion of its parts, enlarges 


ts pores, and diſpoſes it to yield that 


atum on the ſurſace of the hard clay ch 
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aaytihmens cgi which init is 
natural ſtate, it is too retentive of. 

A correſpondent to the Farmer's Ma- 
gazine, Vol. III, p. , fes, I have 
heard it advanced that chalk is a dreſ- 
ing only for Rrong land; it is a miſ- 
take, there is ſcarce any kind of land to 
which chalk will not do amazing ſer- 
vice: I have known. it do wonders in 
light land, 1 imagine the advantages 
af chalk to proceed, not ſo much from 
its being a Manure, as from altering tho 
nature of the ſoil; for I do not confider 
ohalk as poſſeſſing within itſelf any ver 
get at ive awer, being rather a medicine 
than a fed 


CHAMOMILLE. SeeCamomire, . 

- CHAMPIGNONS, A ſpecies of 
vavſhi ooms. 162 Yam, rs 
-..CHARDS of artichokes, the leaves tied 
up to blanch. I baa bag 
\(CxarDs of beets, white beets covered 
over with dry dung, during the winter, 
when they ay x produce large tops, 
e's downy ſhoot, which is the true 
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CHARLOCK. (Sinapi arvenſe} A 
very troubleſome weed, of which there 
are two ſorts, one bearing white, the 
other yellow flowers. ; 
CHARGE. An outward applicati- 
eie abr. 

| - „ E s caſtus} A 
ſmall ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
Italy, and raiſed with us in gardens. Its 
leeds — * — Soy p as 
antaphrodifiacs, but the preſent prac- 
tice entirely diſregards it. 
CHE ESE. [Caſeus] The curdy part 
of milk ſeparated from the reſt, at leaſt 
from the watery matter, in-whbich it is 
origin ally mixed in the vatural-ſate. 

It is a property of milk to curdle 
with any acid whatſoever: but of all 
acids, there is none equal to the acid in 
the ſtomach of a ſucking calf, This is 
what the farmers prefer. to all others, 
and is called rennet or renpet-bag, 

This bag then is the ſtomach bag of 
a young calf, that has never taſted any 
other food than milk. | 

In theſpring let the farmer get a ſuf- 
cient ſtore of them, and they are thus 
to be prepared: n, 

Firit open the bag, and pour out the 
the curd and thick ſubſtance into a ba- 
ſon, leaving the reſt that.is not curdled 
in the bag. | 

Let the curd in the baſon be care- 
Fully examined and piched clean. Noor 
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ſpecks of dirt, hair, or other ſoulaeſſes 
among it moſt all be taken away, and 
che curd muſt be waſhed ſeveral times 
with cold water, till it is quite clean ; 
then ſprinkle ft well with falt; w 

and ſprinkle the bag in the ſame man- 


pared, they are to be Kept laid cloſe to- 
7 for twelve months, and are then 
t for uſe. | 
This is the preparation of rennet ; 
and when the bags have been kept a 
ear, or before if wanted, let one ol the 
gs be taken out of the pot and apen- 
ed; let the curd be emptied into a clean 
marble mortar, rub It well with 3 
wooden. peſtle, firft by itfelf, and then 
with the yolks of three new laid eggs, 
and half a pint of cream, adding a blade 
of mace and a clove, dried before the 
fire and powdered ; when all is well 
mixed together, put it again into the 


bag. 

Then make a yery ſtrong brine of 
ſalt and water, by boiling them toge- 
ther; let this ſtand to ſettle, and ſtrain 
off the clear liquor into a clean earth- 
en pan, Take half a gill of the curd 
out of the bag, and mix It with this 
brine : this done, cloſe the bag again, 
and hang it up with the brine, putting 
in four or five walnut leaves. | 

The rennet thus perfectly prepared 
is to be ſet by a fortnight, and it will 
then be fit for uſe, | 

We have here ſet down the manage- 
ment of one bag, and thus may all te 
reſt be done, taking care always to do 
one under another, to have a conſtant 
ſupply, obſerving not to take the bag 
ou of its firſt preparation before it has 
been kept a twelve-month, if poſſible, 
nor is it fit for aſe, before it has been 
brined a full fortnight. 

Having deſcribed the manner of pre- 
paring the rennet, we now proceed to 
the application, 

"New-Milk Cheeſe, otherwiſe called 
Morning-Milk Cheeſe, is. a kind of ge- 
neral production of the dairy, like freſh 
butter. It is made almoſt every where, 
and in molt places is very fine, but ya- 
ries in quality in different paſtures, 
while the preparation is in every place 
the ſame. ry 16%) hg 

In the morning, towards the time of 
N coming home from milk - 


* 


Ing, let a glean large tub be ſet ready j 


- 


he has got the due qu 


ing ſo much care in this my 


reſt in the-making of the c 
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and let the milk brought home the 
evening beſore, be carefully ſkimmed, 


Let the new milk, warm as it is from 
the cow, be clean ftrained into the tub 
and then ſtrain the cream taken from 
the laſt nigut's milk, This is too rich 
alone, and therefore is to be a little re · 
duced, and at the ſame time better pre- 
paged for turning by ſome hot water. 

his is to be poured in in &y > quan- 
tity as will ſerve to make the whole 
tolerably hot, which ſcalds the cream. 
When this is done, the buſineſs is to 
get it cold a little; to this end it muſt 
de moved about with a diſh, till it is no 
more than luke-warm, 

It will now be in a condition to re- 
ceive the rennet. | 

As to the preportion of rennet to 
milk, that differs according to the 
ſtrength of the rennet; but as we can 
very well determine the ſtrength of ſuch 
as ſhall be made according ta the « 
rections, we may be e 
on this head. The ſtrength of the ren- 
net made thus is ſuch, that a ſpoonful 
is a very good proportion for three gal- 
lons ef milk; ſo that if the quantity be 
one and twenty gallons, the farmer will 
Kriow he is to put in ſeven ſpoonfuls of 
rennet, and in the ſame propertion he 


is to uſe it, let the quantity be what ĩt 


will, 

When the farmer has computed, from 
his quantity of milk, how much ren- 
net he ſhall want, there will require 
ſome care in the drawing. it from the 


"bag. He muſt do this ſteadily and 


evenly, without ſtirting the bag; w 
tity out he mu 
ſtrain it very carefully into the mi 
Let him not wonder at our recomm 

for it 
the leaſt particle of the curd of the ren- 
net fall into the milk, it will be unſeen 


among the curd it. brings on in the 


whole, and then mixing up with the 
e it will 
taint and corrupt the ſpot where it is ; 
and every one accuſtomed to this com- 


modity, knows how dangerous it is to 


get a corrupt ſpot, as it never fails to 
pread and taint farther. | 


When the earning or rennet is put 


in, the veſſel is to be covered, and all is 
to ſtand quiet for half an hour. This 
is the time needful for the operation of 
turning the milk, that is, for collecting 
the curdy part ſeparate from the whey : 
at the end of the half hour the — 
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to be taken off, and if it be not come, 
that is, if the proper ſeparation be not 
made, it is not to be left longer for that 
purpoſe, for the expectation would be 
always fruitleſs, and the loſs of time 
prejudicial; but more rennet is to be 
put in, Beſide the difference of ſtrength 
in the rennet itſelf, there is a very great 
variety in milk, ſome requiring more 
of the ſame ſtrength than other. 
When the freſh rennet is put in, the 
veſſel is to be covered up as before; 
and opened at times to ſee the effect. 
As ſoon as the ſeparation is well made, 
the curd muſt be well toſſed and worked 
about in the whey. The beſt method 
of doing this is firſt with a ſhallow 


bowl, and afterwards with the hands. 


The bowtis to be uſed in rummaging 
and toffing it to and fro in the whey; 
and when this has been done for ſome 
time, it is to be wrought and moulded, 
and worked together between the hands, 
and then preſſed forcibly down to the 
bottom of the tub, 

The curd being got to the bottom, 
the whey is to be ſkimmed off with a 
ſhallow diſh; and while this is doing 
the cheeſe vat is to be got ready to re- 
ceĩve the curd, 

The curd is to be lifted up with the 
hands and broke, and preſſed down into 
the vat. 

When the vat is well filled, the cheeſe 


board is to be laid over it, and a ſmall 


weight put upon it. In this condition 
it is to be left till all the remainder of 
he whey, not ſeparated by the working 
the hands, is preſſed gently from it. 
When done dropping let the houſe- 
wife wet a large cheeſe cloth, and lay 
it over the board, and then turn the 
cheeſe upon it. Then ſhe is to lay the 
cloth into the vat, and put the cheeſe in 
again. She is now, with a thin ſlice, 
to preſs down the ſides every where, 


then turning the cloth over it, it is to 


be carried to the preſs, and there preſ- 
fed with a good weight, 
It is to be in its preſent condition 


half an hour in the preſs ; After which 


jt is to be turned intoa dry cloth, and 
then put there again. 


This practice is to be repeated again 


every two hours, each time uſing a freſh 
dry cloth ; and it is to continue in rhe 


preſs till the evening of the next day: 


enly the laſt time it is turned, itis to be 
put into the vat without any cloth at all, 
When it is, after * taken out of 
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the preſs, it muſt be put into a tub, and 
rubbed on both ſides with alt; there it 
is to remain all night; and next morn. 
ing it is to be rubbed again with alt, 
firſt on one fide and then on the other, 
and left upon the brine which came 
from the firſt and ſucceeding ſaltings: 
when ithas lain thus three days, it is to 
be taken out, and laid on afhelf to dry; 
and while it is drying the houſewife 
muſt continue her care of it, wiping it 
once every day perſectly clean with a 
dry cloth, and then turn it on the d 
fide; this is to be done every day, ti 
it be perfectiy dry. At firſt it is fit the 
cheeſe dry ſomewhat quicker than af- 
terwards, which may eaſily be contri- 
ved by changing the place, 

This is the whole proceſs that is to 
be followed in making the new milk 
cheeſe; we have been the more particu- 
lar in deſcribing it, becauſe it will let 
the reader jnto the general manner of 
doing the reſt, - | 

One-Meal Cheeſe. The farmer will 
know we mean, by a one-meal cheeſe, 
ſuch as is made of the milking of one 
morning or one evening only ; but the 
morning is the proper time, becauſe 
the day is then before him for buſineſs. 
The reader unaccuſtomed to theſe 
things might ſuppoſe we meana cheeſe 
fo-be eaten at one meal; but we muſt 
keep the accuſtomed terms: all we can 
do is to explain them, 

A one-meal cheeſe might properly be 
be called anew milk cheeſe, or a morn- 
ing milk cheeſe, rather than that laſt 
deſcribed, becauſe it is really made of 
new milk only, or of the morning milk 
alone, whereas that has the addition of 
the evening's cream; but we ſhall 
be underitood by thoſe for whoſe ſake 


we principally write, if we do not k 
to the uſe of thoſe they are accuſ- 
tomed te hear. | 


The one- meal cheeſe is made, we have 
obſerved already, of the morning's 
milk, and nothing more, and the me- 
thod of making it is the ſame with 
that before deſcribed, onlythat it is not 
ſo difficult in the firſt part, becauſe 
there is nothing of that trouble of mix- 
ing the cream, and preparing the whole 
for the rennet, 

When a cheeſe of this kind is ip- 

tended to be made, the houſewife ſhould 

tell her milk people of it, and give them 

a particular caution to be quick 

with their palls; for the moſt advan- 
| tageous 
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tageous way is, to mix in the rennet 
when the milk is warm from the cow ; 
jt is in this caſe to be ſtrained into a 
tub, and the rennet at once put to it in 
the quantity defore- mentioned. If 
the milk be not warm when it is 
brought in, it muſt be ſet over the fire 
to give it alittle airing : but here a 
great deal of caution is to be uſed, as 
to the degree of warmth: for a little 
heat ſerves to make the rennet take 
effect, and the curd ſeparates the ſoon- 
er tor it, but on the other hand, if the 
milk be made too hot another ſepara- 
tion comes on, which is not intended 
in this caſe, and this is the parting 
of the cream from the milk, ; 

When. the milk has been made of 
a proper warmih, and the rennet is 
in, it is to be covered up till the curd 
is formed; and then the cheeſe is to 
be made, in all particulars, juſt as that 
before deſcribed ; that being the ge- 
neril method, we ſhall in none of the 
following inſtances repeat it, but only 
reſer to it, unleſs when any particular 
circumſtance requires ſome variation, 

Having mentioned what is called 
the one Meal, we muſt add the mak- 
ing of the two Meal Cheeſe; this is a 
eheeſe mate of two milkings mixed 
together, and the common way is to 
mix the evening's ar.d the next morn- 
ing's milkings for this purpoſe, 

In that caſe the cream is ſtirred in- 
to the evening's milk, and then 
Whole ls mixed with the morning's 
milk: all this warmed a little toge- 
ther, till nearly as warm as the milk 
when it comes from the cow, and the 
rennet is put to it, it Is then to be co- 
vered up, and the whole to be ma- 
naged into a cheeſe as before, 

There is another ſort of two Meal 
Cheeſe, which is made by mixing the 
evening's milk after it has been ſkim- 
med, with the morning's entire, and 
this alſo is eaſily enough made into a 
_ cheeſe, by firſt warming the whole o- 
ver a fire, | X 

« Theſe cheeſes differ in goodneſs ac- 
cording to the quantity of cream that 
is in them, and they are all, in their 
ſeveral degrees, inferior to the new 
Milx Cheeſe a: beſore-· mentioned. As 

that confiſted of the morning's milk 

and evening's cream, it is the richeſt 

cheeſe of this kind. As to the others, 

the one Meal Cheeſe and the two Meal, 

*_ Juſt rnd in goodneſs, when the 
ot, 1, 
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evening milk is uſed with its creamy 
but in this caſe the cheeſe is one de- 
gree inferior to the other, as there the 
cream of the evening went to enrich 
the milk of the morning, without its 
own milk. . The third and poo 


kind is that made of the two meals or 
milkings, one of which has been ſkim- . 


med, This reduces it toward the con- 
dition of ſkimmed milk cheeſe ; but 
however it is very ſuperior to what is 
made of ſkim'd milk only, becauſe as 
that conſiſts of the curd of milk 
wholly, that had loſt its cream, this is 
in part compoſed of curd with the 
cream in the milk, that of one meal 
not having been ſkimmed, We ſhall 
add, for the uſe of the poorer farmer, 
and ſuch as have occafion for this moſt 
ordinary cheeſe of all, the manner of 


making it from milk that has been 


ſkimmed entirely. | 

Shim-milk Cheeſe, When the milk of 
two or more meals has been ſkimmed 
for butter, it muſtſbe poured into a tub, 
and the firſt thing is to taſte it care- 
fully, to find whether it begin to be 
ſour, for on this depends the manner 
of working it; if the nice and ac- 
cuſtomed taſte of the houſewife can- 
not perceive any thing ſour in it, ſke 
muſt put a part of it into a pot, and 
ſet it over the fire, making it ſo hot 
that it ſhall be able to heat the reſt 
thoroughly, to ſomewhat more thaw 
the degree of heat required in the pr 
ceding direQions, 

In thoſe caſes. a richer milk was 
uſed, ſo that there was danger of rai- 
fing and ſeparating the cream by toe 
much heat: but here ther: is ſo little 
that it is in leſs danger of that accl- 
dent; and the milk being poorer, is 
not ſo eaſily turned. It will requirs 
ſomewhat more earning and more heat 
for that purpoſe. | | 
This is the method to be followed, 
if the milk be perfectly ſweet ; but if 
on taſting it be found ſour, or but in- 
clined plainly to ſourneſs, it muſt not 
be ſet on the fire, leſt it ſhould break: 
in this caſe a ſmall quantity of water 


is to be made thoroughly hot, and 


pouted in to bring the whole to a dug 
degree of warmth to receive the ren- 
net. N 
When the renne: is in, the veſſel is 
to be covered, and after this the whole 
pfoceſs is to be repeated, till the cheeſe 
is made in "the ſame manner as the 
former, D | 
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Cheſtire Cheeſe, In Cheſhire their 
ire l that they never find 
t needful to renew their rich milk, for 
je will alone, with proper manage- 
ment, make cheeſe of the richeſt kind 
that can be; but ſome of the Cheſhire 
cheeſe people impoveriſn their new 
milk, by mixing the ſkimmed milk of 
a former meal, and this always debaſes 
the nature and quality of the produd. 
hen the morning's. milking is 
brought in, they ſtrain it warm into 
a large tub, and put in their rennet, 
Four ſpoonfuls is the quantity they 
uſually allow to as much milk as will 
make a cheeſe of a hundred weight; 
and there are Jairies of ſuch conſe- 
quence in that county, that they turn 
out two cheeſes of about this tize e- 
very day, during the five months they 
are in the right ſeaſon, : 
They cover up the tub, and when it 
has ſtood half an hour hey open it, 
and find the curd formed, They are 
very cautious to hit the right quantity 
of rennet, which no rule can deter- 
mine, becauſe of the difference in the 
CEE for too little does not give 
the curd a due conſiſtence, and too 
much makes the cheeſe bitter. 
Aſter half an hour they uncover the 
tub, and preſs down the curd with a 
large ſkimming diſh ; and when they 
have pretty well cleared off the whey, 
they et to work upon the curd with 
their 3 which they break to pieces 
in the moſt perfe& manner, working it 
a long time for that purpoſe: 
This done, ſuppoſing it for a hun- 
dred weight cheeſe, they add one 
pound of falt: this they work in, and 


mix thoroughly well with the curd. 


This done they put the curd into a 
wet ſtrong and large cheeſe. cloth, and 
when they have got the whey tolera- 
bly well drained out, they put it into 
the vat, or mould, for four hours, with 
a good preſſure, putting the vat in the 
cheeſe preſs, and working it down 


pretty ſtrongly. 


At the end of the four hours they 
take it out, ſalt the outſides, put it 


into a freſh wet cloth, and put it into 
the vat, and that into the preſs again: 
here it is to be kept four hours more; 
and in the meantime a quantity of good 
ſtrong brine is to be made of ſalt and 
water, and put into a large tub. 


When the cheeſe has been four hours 


more in the preſs they take it out, and 


* 
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put it into the tub of brine, and then 
let it lie eight days, all the time cover. 
ed over with brine, and turned once a 
day. 

11 the end of this time it is to be 
taken out, and laid to harden and dry, 
This is to be done in a particular man- 
ner, and preparation is to be made for 
it . 3 

A quantity of ruſhes are to be cut 
up, and laid green on a large board : 
on theſe the cheeſe is to be laid when 
taken out of the brine, and for the 
firit day nothing is to be done to it; 
the next morning it is to be turned 
and wiped with a hair-cloth all over; 
and this is to be repeated every day for 
twenty days. 
At the end of this time it muſt be 
removed from the bed of ruſhes, and 
laid on the floor; and it is here to be 
taken up, and turned once in three 
days, and at every turning it is to be 
rabbed, till it gets firm and hard: as 
this is the compleating the work, it is 
to be done very carefully; for if the 
due degree of hardneſs be not given at 
this time, the cheeſe will be liable to 
accidents in the Keeping. Therefore 
it is an eſſential point to let it lie long 
enough, and wipe it carefully. 

When it is thus finiſhed and hard- 
ened, the laſt thing is the rubbing it 
over with ſome butter, and this, 91 
it may ſeem more trivial than the reſt, 
is very eſſential: half a pound of but- 
ter is the proper quantity for a cheeſe 
of a hundred weight, and this ſhould 


be rubbed thoroughly in all over jt, 


nothing more tending to prejerve che 
rind in good condition, and keep the 
cheeſe ſound, | 

Nettle Cheeſe. Let the milk of the 
morning's milking be taken for this 


- purpoſe, juſt as it comes in warm from 


the cows, without any addition or 
mixture, for the enriching or impo- 


veriſhing it; or the joining with it the 


milk of any former milking. Let this 
pure freſh milk be ſtrained through 
the ſtraining bowl into a large pan, or 
ſmall tub, and let there be immediate- 
ly added to it as much rennet as will 
be neceſſary to turn it, It is then to 
be covered up half an hour; then the 
curd is to be preſſed down, and the 
whey ſkimmed off, and when thus ſe- 
parated the curd is to be wrought in 
the hands, When it is well worked 
it is to be put into a cheeſe vat, not 

more 
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more than three quarters of an inch 
deep, and preſſed to get out the whey, 

The ſame method is to be uſed that 
was directed for the new milk cheeſe, 
and by this means there will be a very 
fine one-meal cheeſe, thin and delicate, 
prepared, and ready for drying, It is 
then the nettles come in uſe. When 
it has been ſufficiently preſſed, it is to 
be laid on the floor, which is to be firſt 
ſpread over withfreſh nettles, and ano- 
ther parcel of the ſame is to be ſpread 
over it, 

Care muſt be taken in the cutting 
and laying of theſe nettles, for the 
cheeſe is to have an even coat, and that 
will depend entirely upon the manage- 
ment in this particular, In the cut- 
ting then it muſt be obſerved, that 
only young nettles are to be'taken, or 
the tender tops alone of ſuch as are 
more grown; and theſe, when they 
have been laid evenly upon the floor, 
muſt be prefſed down, and flatted 
carefully into an even and ſmooth 
ſurface : this is the eſſential article 
whereon the ſmoothneſs of the coat 
of the cheeſe depends; and if there 
be any thicker ſtalks, they will take 
effect upon the tender ſurface of it, 
and even any rumpled leaf will have 
the ſame conſequence, When the bed 
is made flat and even, the cheeſe is to 
be laid carefully upon it, and a coat of 
the ſame kind ſpread evenly over it, 
Every other day freſh nettles are to be 
brought in, and the cheeſe is to be 
wiped and laid upon the new parcel, 
covering it with freſh ones alſo, In 
this manner it is to be kept till it is 
ripe and ready for the table, and no 
cheeſe ripens finer, 

Running Cheeſe, Mix together equal 
meaſure of ſtroakings of the cow, and 
of rich cream, put this in a clean pan, 
Set it in a pot of water, that the wa- 
ter may reach up on the onifide as 
high as the cream and ſtroakings do 
within; then ſet the pot on the fire, 
till the whole be as warm as milk from 
the cow, 

Take the pan out of the water, and 
put in as much rennet as is ſuffici- 
ent to turn it, Stir this well in, fo 
that it may mix thoroughly, and then 
cover the veſſel, 

When it is come, preſs down the 
curd, and take off the whey: then 
beat the whey ſcalding hot and throw 
it upon the gurds, and after this take 
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up the curd, which will now be ia 8 
body: this muſt be done carefull/ 
with both hands; and the curd is to 
be raiſed up as whole as poſſible with- 
out breaking it, and ſo laid into ths 
vat; then place it in the preſs, and 
put a ſmall weight upon it; after- 
wards put on a larger, but don't bring 


it to the ſcrew preis, for it is too de» | 


licate for that forcible ſqueeaing. 
When the whey is got out let it be 

taken out, ſalted a little, and laid u 

on a fine even bed of netties, T 


leaves of the nettles tripped from 


their ſtalks, ſhould be uſed for this 
purpoſe, It mult be ſhifted as the o- 
ther, and will be very ripe in three 
weeks or leſs, Three pints of each 
of the ingredients makes a proper 
fized cheeſe of this kind, 

Sheep's Milk Cheeſe, It is the pro- 
perty of ſheep's milk that it affords a 
great quantity of curd; in the county 
of Denbigh in Wales, very fine cheeſe 
is made from this milk ; the manner 
of doing it is thus : 

The ſheep are to be milked morn- 
ing and evening, and when they are a 
little uſed to jt will ſtand very quietly. 
The milk of the evening is to be ſtrain- 


d into that of the morning, and when 


the milkers come in the next morn- 
ing the whole is to be mixed with 
what they bring in, 

When the milk is all mixed, a little 
of it muſt be heated, and that poured 
into the reſt to make the whole of the 
ſame degree of warmth with that 
which juſt comes from the cow. Then 
the rennet is to be ſtrained in, and 
thoroughly mixed with it. As to the 
quantity, it is to be about one fifth 
part more than is uſed for cow's milk, 

The veſſel is to be covered, and 


ſtand quiet till the curd is formed, and 


aſter that the procedure is to be much 
the ſame with that on other occaſions, 
The whey muſt be tkimmed off, the 
curd muſt be well worked in the handy 
and afterwards put into a wet cloth 
and prefſed, but this preſſure muſt be 
continued fix hours. 

At the end of that time it muſt be 
taken out, and the cloth ſhifted ; the 
outfide muſt be then ſalted, and it 
muſt be preſſed fix hours more, the o- 
ther ſide being turned upwards, 


While this is doing a bed of ruſhes 


muſt be made upon the flour, and the 
cheefe, when taken out, mutt be laid 
Dd 2 upon 
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upon it, and in this manner it muſt 
lie a fortnight, taking up and turning 
it every day; and remembering evory 
time it is taken up, to rub it ſoftly but 
thoroughly all over, with a dry and not 
very coarſe cloth. In this time, dry- 
ing gently and leiſurely, it will get 
ſome conſiderable firmnefs, for a cheeſe 
of ſo mellow a kind; and when it is 
thus far prepared, it. is to be taken 
from the floor and laid upon ſhelves, 
where it will dry more quickly than at 
firſt, and be thoroughly finiſhed, 
 Chedder- Cheeſe, A name given to a 
very large kind of cheeſe made at 
Chedder, a village near Mendip-hills 
in Somerſetſhire, famous for its paſ- 
tures. It is common in this place for 
three or four dairics to join their milk, 
to make one great cheeſe, which gene- 
rally weighs/ from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred weight; and 
which they/often ſell at ſix- pence per 
und on the ſpot, 
CHEESE-LIP, a bag in which the 
rennet is prepared and kept. 
CHEESE-PRESS, a preſs to ſqueeze 
the whey from the cheeſe. 
- CHEESE-BOWLS, 
pies 
; CHEESE-RENNET. See Cir x55, 
CHEESE-RENNET, [ Gallium, ] La- 
dies bed-ttraw, 


Garden pop- 


CHERRY-TREE, [Ceraſus.] The 


botanical characters to this genus, ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem of Linnæus, are 
the ſame with thoſe of Prunus or 
plum, therefore he has joined the Apri- 
cot, Cherry, Laurel, and Bird Cherry 
together, making them only ſpecies of 
the ſame genus; but thoſe who admit 
of the fruit as a character to determine 
the genus, muſt ſeparate the cherry 
from the others, becauſe they differ 
greatly in the ſhape of their ſtones; 
but there is a more eſſential difference 
in nature between them, which is, 
that the cherry will not grow upon a 
plum ſtock. by budding or grafting, 
nor will the plum take upon a cherry 
ſtock, and yet we know of no trees 
of the ſame genus which do not unite 
— each other 0 budding or graft- 


"We ſhall firſt enumerate the ſorts 
which are ſpecifically different from 
each other, and then mention the va- 
rieties of theſe fruits which are cul- 
tivated in the Engliſh gardens, many 
of which * to differ lo eſſentially 
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from each other, that they may be al. 
lowed as ſpecific differences. 

The ſpecies are, 1. The common, or 
Kentiſh Cherry. 2. The Black Cher- 
ry. 3. The Cluſter Cherry. 4. The 
Mahaleb, or perfumed Cherry, 5. 
Cherry-creewith ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire leaves, of a blueiſh green on 
their under fide, and ſpreading branches. 
The firſt ſort is ſo well known in 
England as to need no deſcription, 
From this ſort, it hath been ſuppoſed, 
moſt of the varieties which are culti- 
vated in the Engliſh garden, have been 
raiſed, 

The early May Cherry, 
The May Duke Cherry, 
The Archduke Cherry, 
The Flemiſh Cherry, 
The Red Heart, 

The White Heart, 

The Black Heart, 

The Amber Heart, 

The Ox Heart. 

The Lukeward, 

The Carnation. 

The Hertfordſhire Heart, 
The Morello, 

The Bleeding Heart, 
Yellow Spaniſh Cherry, 

Two forts with couble flowers, one 
larger and fuller than the other, Theſe 
are propagated for ornament, 

The ſecond ſort is the Black Cherry, 
which is ſuppoſed to be a native of 
England, This grows to be a large 
tree fit for timber, and is frequently 
found growing as ſuch in the woods, 
From this the only varieties which I 
have ever known raiſed by ſeeds, are 
the Black Coroun, and the ſmell Wild 
Cherry; of which there are two or 
three varieties, which differ in the ſize 
and colour of their fruit, 

The ſtones of this ſort are generally 
ſown for raiſing ſtocks, to gratt or bud 
the other ſorts of cherries upon, being 
of quicker growth, and of longer du- 
ration than either of the other, fo are 
very juſtly eſteemed, and preferred to 
them. 

The wood of tlie ſourth ſort, is by 
the French greatly efteemed for making 
of cabinets, becauſe it hath an agree- 
able odour, This, and the wood of 
the Bird Cherry, are often blended to- 
gether, and paſs under the appellation 
of Bois de Sainte Lucie; but the Bird 
Cherry is the true ſort, 

It is eahily propagated by —_—_ 

wh 
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gown the branches early in the ſpring, 
which will take root by the following 
autumn, when they may be taken off, 
and either planted in a nurſery to get 
ſtrength, or to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain. It may alſo 


be propagated by ſowing of the ſtones 
in the ſame manner as other cherries, 


All the ſorts of cherries which are. 


uſvally cultivated in fruit gardens, are 
propagated by budding or graiting the 
ſeveral kinds into ſtocks of the black 
or wild red cherries, which are ſtrong 
fhooters, and of a longer duration 
than any of the garden kinds. The 
ſtones of theſe two kinds are ſown in 
a bed of light ſandy earth in autumn 
(or are preſerved in ſand till ſpring, 
and then ſowed :) theſe young tiocks 
ſhould remain in theſe nurſery-beds 
till the ſecond autumn after ſowing, at 
which time you ſhould prepare an open 
ſpot of good freſh earth, which ſhould 
be well worked. In this ground, in 
October, you ſhould plant out the 
young ſtocks at three feet diſtance 
row from row, and about a foot aſun- 
der in the rows, being careful in tak- 
ing them up from their ſeed-beds, to 
looſen their roots well with a fpade, to 
prevent their breaking, as alſo to prune 
their roots; and if they are inclinable 
to root downwards, you ſhould ſhort- 
en the tap-root, to cauſe it to put out 
lateral roots; but do not prune their 
tops, for this is what they will by no 
means endure. 

The lecond year after planting out, 
if they take to growing well, they will 
be fit to bud, it they are intended for 
dwarfs; but if they are for ſtandards, 
they will not be tall enough till the 
fourth year, for they ſhould be budded 
or grafted near fix feet from the ground, 
otherwiſe the graft will not advance 
much in height; ſo that it will be im- 
poſſible to make a good tree from ſuch 
as are grafted low, unleſs the graft is 
trained upward, 

The uſual way is, to bud their ſtocks 
io ſummer, and ſuch of them as miſ- 
carry, to graſt the ſucceeding &ring, 
(the manner of theſe operations will be 
deſcribed under their proper heads.) 
Thoſe trees whefe the buds have ta- 

ken, muſt be headed off the beginning 
of March about” fix inches above the 
bud; and when the bud hath ſhot 
in ſummer, if you fear its being blown 
out by 'the winds, you muſt faſten it 
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up with ſome baſs, or ſuch ſoft tying, 
to that part of the ſtock which was 
left above the bud, The autumn fol- 


lowing theſe trees will be fit to re- 


move; but they may remain two 
years before they are tranſplanted z in 
the doing of which you mult not head 
them, for this very oſten is immediate 
death to them ; and if they ſurvive it, 
they ſeldom recover this amputation 
in five or ſix years, 

Ii theſe trees are intended for a wall, 
would adviſe the planting dwarts be- 
tween the ſtandards; ſo that while 
tle dwarfs are filling the bottom of 
the walls, the ſtandards will cover the 
tops, and will produce a great deal of 


fruit; but theſe, as the dwarfs ariſe 


to fill the walls, muſt be cat away to 
make room fer them; and When the 
dwarf tiees cover the walls, the ſtand- 
ard» ſhould be entirely taken away. 
But we would aeviſe never to plant 
ſtandard cherries over other fruits, for 
there is no other ſort of fruit that will 
proſper well under the drip of cherries. 
When theſe trees are taken up from 
the nurſery, their roots muſt be ſhort- 
ened, and all the bruiſed parts cut off; 
as alſo all the ſmall fibres, which would 
dry, grow mouldy, and be a great pre- 
judice to the new fibres in their com- 
ing forth; you muſt alſo cut off the 
dead part of the ſtock which was left 
above the bud, cloſe down to the back 
part of it, that the ſtock may be co- 
vered by the bud. If theſe trees are 
defigned for a wall, obſerve to place 
the bud directly from the wall, that 
the back part of the ſtock that was 
cut may be hid from fight, The foil 
that cherries thrive beſt in, is a freſh 
hazel loam; for if the ſoil is a dry 
gravel they will not live many years, 
2 will be perpetually blighted in the 
ring. i 

4 The ſorts. commonly planted againſt 
walls are the Early May and — 
Duke, which ſhould have a ſouth ai- 
pected wall, The Hearts and common 
Duke will thrive on a weſt wall; and 
in order to continue the Duke later in 
the ſeaſon, they are frequently placed 
againſt north and north-weſt aſpected 
walls, where they ſucceed very well z 
and the Morello on a north wall, which 
laſt is chieſly planted for preſerving, 
The Hearts are all of them ill bearers, 
for which reaſon they are ſeldom 
planted againſt walls ; but we are apt 
N to 
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to believe, if they were graſted on the 
Bird Cherry, and managed properly, 
that deſect might be remedied ; for 
this ftock will render cherries very 
fruitful; and having the ſame effect 
on cherries as the Paradiſe ſtock hath 
on apples, they may be left in leſs 
comyvals, which is an experiment well 
worth the trial, | 

Your trees, if planted againſt a wall, 


ſhould be placed at leaſt twenty or 


twenty-ſour feet aſunder, with a ftand- 
ard-tree between each dwarf, 

In pruning theſe ſorts of fruit, you 
ſhould nevef ſhorten their ſhoots ; for 
the moſt part of them produce their 
frujt buds at their extreme part, which, 
when ſhortened, are cut off, and this 
oſten occaſions the death of the ſhoot : 
their branches ſhould be therefore 
trained in at full length horizontally, 
obſerving in May, where there is a 
vacancy in the wall, to ſtop ſome ſtrong 
adjoining branches, which will occa- 
Gon their putting out two or more 
ſhoots ; by which means, at that ſea- 
ſon of the year, you may always get 
a ſupply of wood for covering the 
wall; and at the ſame time ſhould all 
foreright ſhoots be diſplaced by the 
hand, for if they are ſuffered to grow 
till winter, they will not only deprive 
the bearing branches of their proper 
fupply of nouriſhment, but when they 
are cut out it occaſions the tree to 


' gum in that part (for cherries bear the 


knife the worſt of any ſort of fruit 
trees ;) but be carcful not to rub off 
the fides or ſpurs, which are produced 
upon the two or three years old wood : 
for it is upon theſe that the greateſt part 
of the fruit are produced, which ſpurs 
will continue fruitſul for ſeveral years. 
And it is for want of duly obſerving 
this caution, that cherry-trees are often 
ſeen ſo unfruitful, eſpecially the Mo- 
rello, which the more it is cut the 
weaker it ſhoots ; and is at laſt de- 
Aroyed; which, if they had been ſuf- 
fered to grow without any pruning, 
might probably have lived many years, 
and produced large quantities of fruit. 
The uſual diſtance allowed for their 
ſtanding in orchards is ſorty feet ſquare, 
at which ſpace they are leſs ſubject to 
blight than when they are cloſer plant- 
ed; and the greund may be tilled be- 
tween them almoſt as well as if it 
were entirely clear, eſpecially while 
the trees are young; and the often ſlir- 
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| ring the ground, provided you do not 


diſturb their roots, will greatly help 
the trees; but when they are grown. 
ſo big as to overſhadow the ground, 

the drip of their leaves will ſuffer very 

few things to thrive under them. 

The ſorts being approved of for an 
orchard, are the common Red or Kent- 
iſh cherry, the Duke, and Lukeward, 
all which are plentiful bearers, But 
orchards of theſe trees are now ſcarcely 
worth planting, except where land js 
very cheap. | 

There are ſome perſons who graft 
the Duke, and other ſorts of cherries, 
upon the Morello cherry, which is but 
a weak ſhooter, in order to check the 
luxuriant growth of their trees, which 
will ſucceed for three or ſour years; 
but they are not of long duration, 

The Early, or May cherry, is the 
firſt ripe; ſo one or two trees of this 
ſort may be allowed a place in a gar- 
Gen, where there is room for variety, 
The next ripe is the May Duke, which 
is a larger fruit than the other, and is 
more valuable, After this comes the 
Archduke, which, if permitted to hang 
upon the tree till the fruit is quite ripe, 
is an excellent cherry, 

The Hertfordſhire cherry, which is 
a ſort of Heart cherry, but a firmer 
and better flavoured fruit, will not ri- 
pen earlier than the end of july, or the 
beginning of Auguſt, which makes it 
the more valuable, for its coming 
when the other ſorts of cherries arg 
gone, 

The Morello cherry, which is gene- 
rally planted againſt walls to a north 
aſpeR, and the fruit commonly uſed 
for preſerving, or for tarts, yet where. 
they are planted to a better aſpect, and 
ſuffered to hang upon the trees till 
they are thoroughly ripe, is a very good, 
fruit for the table : therefore two or 
three of the trees of this ſort ſhould 
have a place where there is plenty of 
walling, upon a ſouth-weſt wall, where 
they will ripen perſectly by the middle 
or end of Auguſt, at which time they 
will be an acceptable fruit, 

The Carnation cherry is alſo valua- 
ble for coming late in the ſeaſon; this 
is a very firm fleſby fruit, but is pot 


the beſt bearer, This fort will ripen 


very well on eſpaliers, and by this 
means the fruit - may be continued 


longer inthe ſeaſon, 
The large Spaniſh cherry is nearly 


allied 
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allied to the Duke Cherry, from which 


it ſeems to be only a variety acciden- 
tally obtained; it ripens ſoon after 
the common Duke cherry, and very 
often paſſes for it, 

The yellow Spaniſh cherry is of an 
oval ſhape, and of an amber colour; 
this ripens late, and is a ſweet cherry, 
but not of a rich flavour, and being 


but a middling bearer, is not often ad- 


mitted into curious gardens, unleſs 
-where variety is chiefly conſidered, 
The Corone, or Coroun, cherry, is 
ſomewhat like the Black Heart, but a 
little rounder z this is a very good 
bearer, and an excellent fruit, fo 
ſhould have a place in every good 
fruit-garden, This ripens the middle 


of Joly. 

he Lukeward ripens ſoon aſter the 
Corone cherry; this is a good bearer, 
and a very good fruit; it is of a dark 
colour, not ſo black as the Corene, 
and will do well in ſtandards, 

The Black cherry is ſeldom grafted 
or budded, but is generally ſown fer 
ſtocks to graft the other kinds of cher- 
ries upon; but where perſons are eu- 
rious to have the beſt Aavoured of this 
ſort of fruit, thay ſhould be propaga- 
ted by grafting from ſuch trees as pro- 
duce the beſt fruit, This ſort of cher- 

ry is frequently planted in wilderneſ- 
ſes, where it will grow to a large fize, 
and, at the time of its flowering, will 
make a variety, and the fruit will be 
food for the birds, 
. The double-flowering cherry is alſo 
propagated for the beauty of the flow- 
ers, which are extremely fine, - the 
flowers being as double and large as a 
Cinnamon Roſe; and theſe being pro- 
duced in large bunches on every part 
of the tree, render it one of the moſt 
beautiful trees. of the ſpring. Some 
of the flowers which are leſs double, 
will often produce fruit, which the 
very double flowers will not; but this 
defect is ſufficiently recompenſed in the 
beauty of its flowers, This is pro- 
Trae by bucding or graſting on the 
ack or Wild cherry-ſtock, and the 
trees are very proper to intermix with 
the ſecond growth of flowering - trees. 
Barbadees CHERRY, See Barna- 
bons CHERRY. 
Bird CHERRY, See BID CERN - 
RY. 
Coitch CHERRY,” A ſpecies of 


* 


the Barbadoes cherry, 


C H R 
P CHERRY, A ſpecies of 


the Bird cherry, 


Carnelian CHERRY, [Conus,] Dog- 
wood, There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
this tree growing in ſeveral parts of 
England and America, The wood is 
much uſed for butchers ſkewers, 

Winter CHERRY, [ Alkchengi. ] There 
are ſeveral varieties of this plant cul- 
tivated by the eurious botaniſts, but 
there is but one of them that is either 
uſeful or ornamental, which is the 
Alkekengi officinarum, or the common 
medicinal Winter cherry, 

This plant produces round red fruit, 
about the ſize of a large cherry; which 
is incloſed in a fmall bladder, which, 
in autumn, changes to a reddiſh co- 
lour, and opens, and ſhews its beau- 
tiful red fruit, which continues till 
November, or ſometimes later, before 
it falls off; for which it is chiefly 
in gardens : It is very apt to creep 


_ under-ground, by which it foon ſpreads 
over a large ſpot of ground, therefore - 
ſhould be confined in pots; Which, if © 


ſet in the ſhade, and frequently wa- 
tered, will very much add to its fruit- 
fulneſs.; for when the roots have li- 
berty, they ſpend themſelves in ſpread- 
ing, and. become leſs fruitful than 
when confined in pots, 
CHERVIL, [Cherefolium.} This 
is a low annual plant, ſomewhat like 
parſley, commonly cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary purpoſes. This plant 
is grateful both to the palate and ſto- 


mach, gently aperient and diuretic. 


Geoffroy aſſures us, that he has found 
it from experience to be of excellent 
ſervice in dropſies ; that in this diſor- 


der, it promotes the diſcharge of u- 


rine when ſuppreſſed, renders it clear 
when feculent and turbid, and when 
high and fiery of a paler colour; that 
it acts mildly without irritation, and 
tends rather to allay than excite, in- 
flammation; and that dropGes which 
do not yield to this medicine, are 
ſcarce capable of being cured by any 
other, He directs the juice to be given 
in the doſe of three or four ounces e- 
very fourth hour, and continued for 
ſome time, eithcr alone, or in conjunc- 
tion with nitre and fyrup of the five 
opening roots, 

CHESNUT-TREE, [Caftanea.} The 
ſpecies are, 1, The common or Spa- 
niſh Cheſnut, 2. The ſtrip'd Cheſnut. 


3. The Chinquapin, or dwarf Virgini- 


an Cheſnut. 
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This much neglected, though grace- 
ful and magnificent tree, hy attending 
to its proper culture, for fruit, timber, 

and copſe-wood, might, in a few years, 
become among the greateſt advantages 
this country can reap by planting. 

To raiſe them for fruit, procure a 

| parcel of the nuts from Portugal and 
Spain; pick out the largeſt, plumpeſt, 
and browneſt of them; the goodneſs 
ef the ſeed is known by its weight, to 
try which, throw them into a tub of 
water; reject ſuch as ſwim, but thoſe 
that fink you may be ſure are good ; 
- preſerve them in dry fand the begin- 
ning of March, when, having pre- 
pared a ſpot of looſe mellow ground, 
ſow them in drills made with the hoe, 
three inches deep, the drills about 
ſourteen inches aſunder, and the nuts 
fix inches in the drill, where, as they 
ſhoot freely, they ſhould only remain 
one year. 

In February, or early in March fol. 
lowing, remove them to another quar- 
ter; ſhorten their tap-roots with a 
ſharp knite, ſmooth and clean, ſparing 
their ſpreading fibres, and keeping 
them as ſhort as poſſible out of the 
ground, to keep tlieſe fibres freſh, and 

revent their moulding; plant them 

in lines, two and a half feet aſunder, 


ing them clean in ſummer, and point- 
- ing'over the ground between the lines 
- ſpring and autumn, when any croſs 
ill-placed branches may be pruned off; 
and in this ſituation let them remain 
two years, | 
Remove them carefully, by taking 
up their whole fibres, to another freſh 
quarter of the nurſery, till obſerving 
to ſhorten their tap-roots, to cut off 
ſuch as 'croſs each other, and ſmooth 
the ends of the ſpreading ones, which 
will now be ſtronger and more nume- 
rous; at the fame time, prune away 
any ill- placed branches from their bo- 
dies and tops; which being done, 
plant them in lines four feet aſunder, 
and at two feet diſtance in the line, 
where, managing them in other reſpes 
as direQed for the former nurſery, let 
them continye three years, 


By this time theſe trees will be of a 


proper age and fize, either for orna- 
mental plantations in avenues, clumps 
in parks, the wilderneſs, or in the or- 


Chard way for fruit; but it may be 


. neceſſary here to obſerve, that the ſhade 


> if 


of the cheſnut, like that of the aſh, fs 
noxious to other plants, and that 
they ſhould therefore be placed in 


thickets, or other detached plantations, 


by themſelves, 
The ground intended for a conſider- 
able plantation of fruit - bearing chef. 


-nut trees, ſhould have three or four 


ploughings the preceding ſummer and 
winter; and if one good digging is ad- 
ded a little before planting, it will be 
a great improvement to the ſoil, as 1 
hold the Jabour of the ſpade to be of 
all others the heſt, This being done, 
your "trees carefully raiſed, their roots 
and bodies properly pruned, plant 
them in raight rows, ſix feet diſtant 
every way; let the ground be annually 
dug, to encourage the ſpreading of 
their roots, and, at this diſtance, they 


may remain till the branches begin to 
approach each other, when you mutt 


take up, by the roots, every fecond row 
entirely, and every ſecond plant in the 
row remaining, which will leave them 
at twelve feet diſtance ; and the wood 
of the trees taken up, will br highly 
uſeful for many purpoſes of gardening 
and farming, Having dug or half- 


-trenched the land, (for deep trenching 
would increaſe the growth, but retard 
- the fertility), it may, for ſome years, 
and one foot diſtant in the line, Keep- 


if of a good quality, be profitably em- 
ployed in potatoes, cabbages, turnips, 
and many other crops, which, by dig- 
ging in the leaves of the cheſnuts, 
when rotted, (the - beſt of all manure 
for them), will, inſtead of exhauftings 
annually invigorate the ſoil, and im- 
prove the plantations both for fruit and 
timber, Theſe trees having ſtood till 
their branches begin to meet as for- 
merly, muſt again be reduced in the 
ſame proportion the others were, which . 
will leave them at twenty-four ſeet di- 
ſtance every way, and at which diſtance 
they may remain for good. For thoſe 
intended for timber and copſe-wood, 

the propagation will be attended wit 

little trouble of expence, | 
Let the ficld be fallowed the preced- 
ing ſummer, and get two or three good 
deep ploughings in winter, to ſweeten 
and pulveriſe the foil, and to deſtroy 
all root-weeds, Having procured and 
tried your ſeeds, as formerly mentioned 
for the fruit - bearing trees, make drills 
acroſs the ground with a hoe, four feet 
diftance, and put in your nuts, with 
the point or eye upwards, at fourteen 
or 
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or ſixteen inches aſunder, fling up 
the drills, and raking the ſurface 


ſmooth; and for this, and the follow- 
ing year, you may take a line of beans 
between the drills, which, having their 
tops cut off, and being kept clean, will 
he a protection to the young plants, 
and encourage their growth, At the 
end of two years, early in the ſpring as 
has been ſaid, remove every ſecond 


plant in the rows, which will leave 
them about two feet and a half aſun- 


der, and at this diſtance let them re- 
main three years. With the plants 
taken up as above, I mean the two 
years old, you may make any planta- 
tion required, 

At the end of the three years, re- 
move by the roots, ſo as not to hurt 
the plants that are to continue, every 
ſecond row of trees, and every ſecond 
tree in the remaining row, which will 
leave them. at the diſtance of eight feet 
by five, The plants now raiſed will 
have carroty roots, and few fibres; 
ſo are not worth planting again, but 
will be uſeſul for ſtakes and poles, 
Leſt, by rooting out the unneceſſary 
trees, any of thoſe that are to remain 
ſhould be looſened, or their roots hurt, 
let the holes be filled up immediately, 
the ground well dug, any kitchen-crop 
taken, and the trees remain untouched 
another year; when, in February, cut 
them over, reſerving only one of the 
ſtraighteſt and moſt vigorous, at the 
diſtance of twenty-five to thirty feet : 
You may ſtill continue to work the 


ground, and take dwarf-crops between 


the rows for two years more; after 
which, they will ſoon cover it, and 
muſt be left to nature, One will rea- 
dily obſerve, that when any of the 
ſeeds have failed at the due diſtances 
here preſcribed, theſe defects are to be 
ſupplied by the beit plants, taken up 
at two years old, 

The ſtrip'd cheſnut is amongſt the 
moſt beautiful of all the variegated 
trees, and, when mixed with other 
ſnip'd plants, has a moſt agreeable and 
chearſul effect, the blotches being of 
a rich ſhining gold colour, ſtrongly 
_ marK'd. This is uſually propagated 


by budding, or inarching it on the 


plain fort, though I have raiſed many 
of them by common grafting, 

The Chinquapin, or dwarf kind, a- 
bounds in the woods of America, where 
it 8 abundance of nuts, which 
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may eafily. be brought here with fatty, 
by mixing them. wi 
Which all the nit kinds from far di- 
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th dry ſand, 


t countries, ought to be, though, 
by not adverting to this fimple and 


eaſy preſervative,. we generally loſe 


the greateſt part of them. It grows 
in its native ſoil to about Murteen or 


ſixteen feet high, and is hardy enough 


to bear our ſevereſt winters, This 
may be propagated by its ſeeds as 
the common cheſnut, or, when theſe 
cannot be procured, by inarching on 
it, which will increaſe its magnitude. 
The fruit of the cheſnut tree is not 
only uſed for many, elegant diſhes in 
France and Italy, but is found ſtrong 
and healthful food for labouring peo- 
ple, either made into bread, or pre- 
E as they do in various ways a- 
road: For all which purpoſes, we 


might in a few years bave abundance 


of them, as well as for feeding our 
hogs, which would highly improve 
both the taſte and quality of our ba- 
con, and render it as good as from Vir- 
ginia, or any other country we know : 
It would alſo much reduce its price, 
and bring it within the reach of la- 
bouring men. 

The leaves of this tree make ex- 
cellent litter for cattle, which, when 
mixed with their dung, (particularly 
that of cows well rotted) is an admi- 
rable manure for many kinds of flow- 
ers, green-houſe, hot-houſe, and other 
delicate plants, 

The beſt ground for ftuit-bearing 
cheſnuts, is a looſe moiſt (though not 
wet) gravel or ſand ; They will like- 
wiſe ſucceed in any ordinary mixt ſoil, 


which, if it abound with ſmall round 


ſtoges, ſhould not be taken away, as, 

from their warmth, they will cheriſh 

and forward the ripening of the fruit. 
For plantations of timber-trees, and 


copſe-wood, you can hardly go amiſs, 


ſo there be depth of ſoil, and no ſtand- 
ing water; they will grow on obſti- 
nate clay, and the bleakeſt declivities 
of hills, this tree, where fruit is not 
aimed at, being more patient of cold 
than heat, 

The wood is uſeful for many eſſen- 


tial purpoſes : It makes good tables, 


chairs, and bedſteads; is the moſt 
laſting poles of- any put in the ground 
with the rind on, for efpaliers, pali- 
ſade hedges, dead fences, vine and 
kop yards, and for pipes to convey 
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water under ground: It will laſt longer 
than elm, or even oak itſelf, In Italy, 
the beſt caſks for wine and other li- 
quors are made of this wood, which 
has the ſingular property, when tho- 
roughly ſeaſoned, of maintaining its 
bulk, without ſhrinking or ſwelling, 
which moſt other timber does; and 
formerly was built of it, great part of 
the ancient city of London, near which 
were large foreſts of cheſnut trees, 
which, whether or nct a native of this 
iſland, is not well determired, 

' HORSE-CHESNUT, [Caftanea E- 
gina, Æſculus.] The ſpecies are: 1. 
he common Horſe cheſnut. 2, The 
yellow blotched Horſe-cheſnut, 3. 
The white blotched Hoiſe-cheſnur. 
4. The ſcarlet flowering Horſe-cheſ- 
nut. 5 

The firſt mentioned fort, though a 
native of Conſtantinople, defies the 
greateſt ſeverity of our winters, and 
ſoon becomes a large tree, The nuts 
of it may be ſown as directed for the 
Sweet cheſnut, and, like it, ſhould 
only remain one year in the ſeed bed, 


In February, or early in March fol. 


lowing, having reduced their top- 
roots, plant them in lines three feet a- 


ſunder, and at fifteen inches diſtance' 
in the line, where let them remain 


three years, 

To make them a proper ſize for a- 
venues, or clemps in parks, and lawns, 
remove them to another quarter ; dreſs 
the roots properly, and prune ſome of 
the under branches, with any others 


that are croſs, too thick, or ill- placed; 


but beware of the large bud at the 
extremity of the leading branch, in 
which is incloſed the ſhoot in embryo 
ſor the ſucceeding ſeaſon: plant them 
in lines, fix feet aſunder, and two and 
a a half feet in the line. In this fitua- 
tion they may continue three, but not 
above four years, when, in an ordinary 
| ſoil, the plants will be from twelve to 
_ fourteen or fifteen feet high, 

The ſecond and third ſorts may be 


propagated by budding them on the 


common kind, on which they take 


freely, 
The ſcarlet-flowerir.g Horſe-cheſnut 


is a beautiful plant, and produces a 


very rich and elegant flower. It is a 


native of America, but is hardy enough 
to bear our climate, in ordinary ſitua- 
tions, when four or five years old, 

though it is ſomewh i mcre delicate 
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than the common in infancy : there- 
fore, having procured their nuts, 
which you may eaſily do from South 
arolina, where they grow abundant- 
ly) ſow them as directed for the com- 
mon kind, but in a warm ſheltered fi- 
tuation, and in a rich looſe ſweet 
mould; and remove them the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring to a fituation and ſoil of the 
ſame quality, where they may remain 
three years, when they will have ac- 
quired ſtrength enough to put up with 
common uſage, This tree, in America, 
grows to the height of thirty feet, 

This may alſo be budded or in- 
arched on the common kind; but 
they will neither make ſo handſome 
plants, nor ever grow to near the ſize 
of thofe raiſed from ſeeds. 

The Horſe-cheſnut is a tree of ſin- 
gular beauty when in bloom; and the 
common fort of it, which, will ſuc- 
ceed in almoſt all foils, {though beſt 
in that which is deep) is proper e- 
nough to intermix in oinamental 


' Plantations, in a ſheltered country; 
but in bleak and expoſed ſituations, it 


is idle to plant them, as, from the 
wood being very brittle, every impe- 
tuous wind will break and disfigure 
more or leſs of them, 

The fruit i, ſo extremely bitter, that 
even hogs will not eat it, though the 
Turks mix it with other food for their 
horſes that have coughs, or are broken- 
winded, for which it is faid to be an 


excellent remedy, 


The timber, except for fuel, anſwers 
no valuable purpoſe 1 know, further 
than that it is proper for pipes, to 
convey water under ground, and, in 
that ſituation, will laſt longer than 
many harder woods. 

CHEST-FOUNDER, a diſtemper 
incident to horſes, and cccationed by 
an impfoper treatment of an inflam. 
mation between the ribs, For if the 
inflammation be not diſperſed in time, 
and the viſcid blood and juices ſo at- 
tenuated by internal medicines, that a 
free circulation is obtained, ſuch a 
ſtiffneſs and inaQivity will remain on 
thoſe parts as will not eaſily be re- 
moved; and this ſtiffneſs is generally 
called cheſt-founder, : 

The ſigns of this inflammation are, 
a ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhoulders, and 
fore-legs ; attended ſometimes with a 
ſhort dry cough, &c. a ſhrinking when 
handled in thoſe parts, 

Bleedir g, 
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Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, attenuants, 
and gentle purges, are the internal re- 
medies; and externally the parts af- 
ſected may be bathed with equal parts 
of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and oint- 
ment of marſhmallows, or oil of cha- 
momile, | 

_ Theſe outward inflammations fre- 
quently fall into the inſide of the fore- 
leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder; 
forming abſceſſes there, which termi- 
nate the diſorder, 

CHIBOULS, or Crzouts. They 
are (properly ſpeaking) but degenerated 
onions, propagated only by ſeeds, of 
the bigneſs of a corn of ordinary gun- 
— in one ſide a little flat, and 

alf round on the other, and yet a 
little long and oval, and white on the 
inſide, They are fown in all ſeaſons; 
but herein they are different from the 
onion, in that it produces but a ſmall 
root, and ſeveral ſtems, or upright 
ſhoots, and thoſe which produce moſt 
of them, are moſt, eſteemed, and of 
which you ſhould be careful to pro- 
duce moſt ſeed, that will beſt fit to 
be gathered in Auguſt, if planted in 
March ; they are ſown almoſt in every 
month of the year; they are thinned 
as well as onions, and ſome that are 
tranſplanted will proſper well: In dry 
ſummers, their beds muſt be watered, 
and their planting muſt be always in 

earth, 

CHICHES, or CHICK PEASE, 
Nr, It is much cultivated in 


pain, being one of the ingredients in 


their olios, and is there called Gara- 
vance; it is alſo cultivated in France, 
but in England it is rarely ſown, 

The plant is annual, ſhooting out 
ſeveral ſtalks from the root, which are 
about two feet long; theſe ate hairy, 
and garniſhed with Jong-winged leaves 
of a grayiſh colour, compoſed of ſeven 
or nine pair of ſmall roundiſh leaves 
(or lobes) terminated by an odd one, 
which are ſawed on their edges, From 
the ſide of the branches come out the 
flowers, ſometimes one, at other times 
two together, They are ſhaped like 
thoſe of peaſe, þut are much ſmaller 
and white, ſtanding on long ſoot- 
ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſhort hairy 
pods, including two ſeeds in each, 
which are the ſize of common, peaſe, 
but have a little knob or protuberance 
on one fide, 

The ſeeds of this plant may be ſown 
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in the ſpring, in the ſame manner az 


peaſe, making drills with a hoe about 
an inch and a half deep, in which the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown at about two 
inches afunder, then with a rake draw 
the earth into the drill to cover the 
ſeeds. The drills ſhould be made at 


three feet diſtance from each other, 
that there may be room for their bran- - 
ches to ſpread, when the plants are 


full grown, as alſo to hoe the ground 
between them, to keep it clean from 
weeds, which is all the culture theſe 
plants require. | | 


This plant flowers in June, and the 


ſeeds ripen in Auguſt ; but unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves warm and dry, the plants 
decay before the ſeeds are ripe, 

"CHICKEN, the young of the cock 
and hen, As great pleaſure and con- 
venience, befides confiderable profit. 
accrues to the farmer from keeping 
poultry, we will under this article en- 
deavour to deſctibe the whole of what 
relates to raiſing of chicken, 

Though the profits ariſing from the 
hen and cock areſmall, in proportion to 
thoſe of the ox or ſheep, yet they come 
eaſier. There is leſs trouble and ex- 
pence in theſe creatures, even than in 
rabbits, Indeed they in a manner take 
care of themſelves ; feeding at the beſt 
upon the ſcatterings of the barn, with 
little aſſiſtance; and maintainingthem- 
ſelves even where there is not this 
help, by their own care, with very lit- 
tle aſſiſtance, 

Fowls are therefore a ſtock the poor- 

eſt may keep, and ſuch as the richeſt 
need not to neglect; they are univer- 
ſal, and they very well deſerve to be 
ſo; and are a comfort to the peaſant, 
while they add their profit, though 
ſmall not inconſiderable, to the gene- 
ral purſe of the wealthy farmer. 
I he huſbandman js therefore to pro- 
vide himſelf with cocks and hens as a 
material part of his ſtock, and he need 
not be afraid of over-doing in this ar- 
ticle ; ſor theſe are not like thoſe crea- 
tures, numbers of which require.great 
attendance, and rich paſturage : a very 
conſiderable quantity of theſe will pro- 
vide for themſelves in his yard, and at 
the barn door, for the greateſt part of 
the year, without doing him any da- 
mage, and will be ſupported during 
the remainder, at a very ſmall ex- 
pence, : 

The advantages they afford in return 
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for this are very conſiderable in their 
kind, when the number is large; and 


they are in a manner continual: they 


are a conſtant ſupply for the proviſion 
of his family; and as conſtant for the 
market; where, according to their 
management, they affoid a larger or 
ſmaller price, 

The value of every thing riſes in 

portion to the demand there is for 
it, and on this will depend the parti- 
cular directions that are to be given 
to the farmer in this article, The 
great demand for ifowls is in large 
towns, therefore the careful provider 
ought to proportion the quantity of 
theſe he keeps to his ſituation, If he 
live in a lone place, it will not be worth 
h's while to keep more than will ſerve 
for his own family's ſupply, and for a 
few of his m:ighbours who may pur» 
chaſe of him: hut if he be ſituated near 
a market town, eſpecially if within a 
due diſtance from London, he may 
Rock himſelf as largely as he pleaſes ; 
and the greater number the more the 
profit; for there is_ there a conſtant 
and good market throughout the whole 
year, for one kind or other in this way, 
either eggs, pullets, chickens, or ca- 
Pons, going off at a good price the 
whole year, 

Additionally to this, which is the 
greater confideration, he has the leſſer 
article of their feathers; and he has 
alſo the dung, which is very rich, 

The huſbandman therefore, by this 
conſideration, will be led to theifixing 
-upon a proper number of this kind of 
Nock, and after that, he is to acquaint 
himſelf with the choice before he makes 
this purchaſe, A great deal depends 


upon the firſt choice in all theſe caſes ; 


the whole brood to come is to be of the 


ſame kind with theſe, which are the 


eneral parents. 

The induſtry and curioſity of thoſe 
who breed poultry of this ſpecies for 
their [pleaſure or profit, have of late 
years greatly multiplicd what are called 
the breeds : but theſe differences are 
not fo great as many imagine, They 
ariſe from ſmall diſtinctions, and will 
ſometimes go off in the continuance, 
Between the Darking fowl, and the 


little bantam breed, there are many 


degrees in bigneſs; and the game breed 
is altogether diſtinct from all theſe ; 
anſwering the purpoſes of zhe ſportſ- 
man, not of the farmer, 
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Among the ſeveral breeds we would 
adviſe the huſbandman to chuſe, not 
fixir g himſalf to one in particular ac» 
cording to what he ſuppoſes to be its 
value above the reſt, but conſideri 
which will beſt anſwer the demand he 
is like to have for the produce, In 
ſome meaſure, indeed, he is to be guided 
in this by the circumſtances of his 
farm; as in the choice of his oxen 
and ſheep, by the richneſs of his pa- 
ſtures, He who has a good barn 
door, and a rich yard, will be able to 
keep a proper quantity of the largeſt 
breed of theſe fowls in health and vi- 
gour: the common or ſmaller kind 


will ſucceed beſt with the peaſant or 


the poorer farmer; for they will __ 
port themſelves by running about t 
roads and hedges, in a great meaſure; 
eating inſects, ſeeds, and whatſoever 
can afford a living creature nouriſh, 
ment, 

Thus upon theſe two conſiderations 
of the food and the demand, taken to- 
get her, the huſbandman, of whatſoever 
rank, will be able to know which of 
thoſe ſeveral breeds, that are now ſo 
common in all places, it will be his 
intereſt to take. 

Whichſoever kind he fixes on, let 
him obſerve theſe marks of good- 
neſs in the particular fowls he buys, 
and guide himſelf by them in the 
choice, 

Let the cock be large for his kind, 
full bodied, well ſhaped, and lively : 
the cock is naturally an upright, ſtate- 
ly, and majeſtic bird; and when he 
appears without theſe characters, it is 
a proof that ſomething is amiſs, The 
cock. that does not ſtrut, is not fit for 
the father of a brood, 'He ſhould be 
long in the body, and thick in the 
garth. His neck ſhould be long and 
naturally arched, free in its motions, 
and well covered with feathers, His 
comb and watles ſhould be large, and 
of a bright red; his eyes full and 
ſprightly, and their colour anſwerable 
to that of his feathers, which is a great 
beauty in the cock, and a mark. of a 
right and true breed, His beak ſhould 
be ſtrong and hooked, his legs ftout 
and ſturdy ; this ſpurs long and ſharp, 
and his claws ſhort and ſtrong. Theſe 
are the marks of a good cock, of what- 
ſoeverþreed. Some have made a great 
deal of the colour, but the two beſt 

ars 
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are the red and the white, of which 
the red is fitteſt tor a ſhout breed, and 
the white for a more delicate, 

In the choice of a hen, the ſame ge- 
neral marks are to be obſerved as in 


the cock, only her whole aſpect ſhould 


be mild as the cock is ſturdy, She 
ſhould be lively and well coloured; 
her claws ſhort and ſtrong ; hut if ſhe 
want the hinder claws, it is fo much 
the better, they often breaking the 
eggs im her fitting. 


hen the cocks and hens are thus. 


choſen, let them be well obſerved as 
ſoon as they are put into the ground, 
for if any thing be amiſs in them, that 
is the time to change; and it is much 
better to ſell the bad again, and buy o- 
thers, than to fit down content with 
ſuch as are not of the beſt kinds in e- 
very reſpect; the loſs attending this 
can be little, and is for once; but the 
diſadvantage of having a bad kind is 
great and continual, 

The cock ſhould be lively, buſy, and 
noiſy: he ſhould be often crowing 3 
and from time to time ſcratching up 
the ground to turn up worms and o- 
ther tood for the hens, The hens 
ſhould be lively, but quiet; a crow- 
ing hen is as much to be rejected as a 
dumb cock: for theſe are found by 
experience, neither to lay any quantity 
of eggs, nor to ſit well, | 

Now if any of theſe faults appea 
m the fowls that are bought for the 
breeders of a ſtock, let ſuch as have 
them be changed; and this done over 
and over again till ſuch as arc in every 
reſpect right, are fixed upon, 

The proportions of the two ſexes is 
about one to ten: a ſingle cock will 
ſerve twelve or fourteen hens; but 
the moſt profitable way is to allow a 
cock to every ten of them; and this 
way they will breed to the fulleſt ad- 
vantage. 

The yard being thus ſtocked with 
theſe poultry in proper number, of the 
fitteſt kinds, and of the choiceſt of the 
breed, the farmer is to conſult the ma- 
naging them to the beſt advantage for 
their breeding. | 

The age is a conſiderable article in 
this reſpect; and he is to be very care- 
ful in ſuiting their employment to 
that: for it would be very ill huſban- 
dry to ſtop the profitable laying of a 

oung hen, by ſetting her upon her 
lt eggs, when there are ſuch as are 
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22 nothing elſe, and will do this 
tter. | 
As the youngeſt hens are always 


the beſt layers, and thoſe advanced into 


years are the beſt ſitters, let theſe be 
managed ſeverally accordingly, And 
in both theſe reſpects the farmer is to 
have regard to the feeding: for any 
extream is equally wrong, whether in 
exceſs, or in detect. If they be ſtarved 
or kept too lo, they will want ſtrength 
and ſpirits; and if they be fed 00 
high they will grow fat. A fat hen 
is always lazy, and will never lay well, 
nor fit quietly, The feeding them mo- 
derately while laying, or while üuing, 
is the right method. 

The beſt ſeaſon of the year for hens 
ſitting, is ſpring ang ſununer; the ear- 
lier in ſummer the better, and the firſt 
months of ſpring beſt of all. March 
is the beſt month for chicken to be 
hatched, and the middle of thatmouth 
is the moſt favourable time of the 
whole year, The hen fits only :wenty 
days, ſo from this account it will be 
eaſy for the huſbandman toknow when 
to put her upon the eggs for the heit 
brood; that is, in the laſt weck of 
February; and from that time he may 
continue breeding till the firſt weck in 
October. \ 

The prudent huſbandman ſhould 
never ſet a hen that is leſs than two 
years and a half old; from this time to 
five, or between five and fix years is 
the beſt tim of that creatpre's lite for 
fitting, and producing chicken, The 
fineit broods will be obtained when 
theſe two conſiderations are regarded 
together ; that is, when a hen of a 
good breed, and of about three years 
old, is ſet in the middle or end of Fe- 
bruary, upon a parcel Of well-choſen 
eggs laid by a young hen of a good 
kind alſo, who bas let no cock come 


— 


near her but her own, that the breed 


may be ::ept entire, 


We have obſerved, that in order to - 
the having a due quantity of eggs, the 


hen that lays muſt be kept 2 : 
ſhe muſt be ſed ſo as io have health 
and vigour, and not to grow fat : but 
there is ſomething to be ſaid for the 
kind of food, as well as the quantity. 
The pretences of increaſing the lay- 
ing of hens by particular diet, have 
been lighted by ſome ; but they have 
been ſince confirmed upon the repeated 
trials of others, and no argument can 
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ſtand ap ainſt experience. Many kinds 
of food have been preſcribed for this 
purpoſe, but there are two moſt au- 
thorized by experiment, theſe are buck- 
wheat and hemp-ſeed : the effect of 
theſe is equal in reſpect of laying ; but 
the one ſattens, at the ſame time the 
other does not, therefore the condition 
of the hen is to fix which is prefer- 
able. 

If ſhe be inclined to fat, then buck- 
wheat muſt not be given, becauſe 
while it tends to make her lay by its 
common virtue, it will alſo increaſe 


her fat ſo as to take her off: in this 
caſe hempſeed is the proper kind, On 


the other hand, when a hen is poor, 
the proper kind is buckwheat, for at 
the ſame time that it inclines her to 
lay, it gets her into fleſh, 

As to the number of eggs to be put 
under a hen for ſetting, there have 
been different opinions; but from 
what I have found from many trials, 
the beſt number is ſeventeen. Let 
care be taken that they be freſh and 
found eggs, and let the upper ſide of 
every one of them be marked blue; 
when the hen gets from her neſt for 
feeding, or waſhing herſelf, let the 
whole number be carefully examined 
to ſee if ſhe have turned them all, or 
any of them, Such as ſhe has not 


turned, the owner muſt fee turned for 


her. And from this hewill know how 
to value her for ſetting afterwards ; 
for the hen that turns all her eggs her- 
felf,/is greatly preferable to thoſe ne}- 
ligent ones which omit that needlſul 
caution, 

Every good houſewife knows how 
to judge of the newneſs and ſound- 
neſs of her eggs by holdirg them up 
to the light, and ſeeing that they be 
full and clear. This is never ſo ne- 
ceſſury as in the choice of thoſe eggs 
which are to be ſet for hatching, 

When a ben is fet, ſhe mult never 
be diſturbed againſt her will; and ſome 
care muſt be taken to ſet her food and 
water, If the be put from the neſt 
againſt her will, ſhe often forſakes it 
entirely; and if ſhe he obliged to go 
to ſcek ſor food and drink, oftentimes 
ſhe is oblired to be abſent ſo long in 
the ſearch, that the egzs chill, and the 
chicken are killed in them. 

This care is necd{ul during the whole 
time of her ſetting, but is moſt of all 
to be ſtrictly obſerved toward the end 
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of the period, The chicken are then 
formed in the eggs, and they require 
the conſtant warmth of the creature's 
body to keep them alive, a ſmall time 
of chilling will utterly deſtroy them. 

When the hen riſes from her eggs, 
eſpecially at theſe times, to feed upon 
what is ſet before her, the perſon who 
has the care of her, ſhould ſtir up the 
ſtraw of her neſt, and lay the eggs re- 
gularly together, that ſhe may find all 
convenient and agreeable at her return, 

The cock is alſo to be watched upon 
thefe occafions, for when the hen is off 
her neſt, he will offer his ſervice to ſet 
ſor her, but he does this very auk- 
wardly, frequently breaking ſome of 
the eggs; and the hen is always diſ- 
pleaſed at it, Sometimes ſhe will en- 
tirely forſake the neſt upon it. 

In the choice of eggs for ſetting, if 
there be any larger than uſual, they 
are to be rejected, for they will not 
lie even, and will cool thoſe that are 
next them. Theſe often have a double 
yolk, and they are the eggs which com- 
monly produce thoſe monſtrous or 
misſhapen chicken, which ſurprize the 
common people, among the broods of 
this creature. 

As nothing more is required for the 
hatching of chickens than a due de- 
gree of heat, there has been long a 
cuſtom in Egypt, of hatching them 
without the help of hens, in ovens, 
by means of a ſmall and regular fire, 
They in this manner produce vaſt 
broods at a time, This cuſtom has 
of late been attempted to be brought 
into Europe; in France the celebrated 
Monfieur de Reaumur has made many 
experiments, and at length with ſome 
fucceſs, From the public account he 
gave of this, tht ſame has been at- 
tempted in England, and among other 
ingenious perſons, the honourable Mr, 
Stanhope tried it, and ſucceeded: but 
there does not ſeem any probability of 
its being brought into common uſe; 
and inceed ſo much nicety is required 
in the thing itſelf, and ſuch a great 
deal of care of the chicken aſter they 
are hatched, that it appears rather fit 
ſor an amuſement for the curious, than 
an employment to the huſbandman, 
We have ſcen that it may be done; and 
that is all that is worth our while to re- 
gard about it, 

If it happen that a hen dies, or a 
brcod become by any accident _—_— 

eſs, 


er 


leſs, the beſt method is to mix them 
among the chicken of another hen 
that are about the ſame age, and ſhe 
will take care of all together. A hen 
may thus be brought to conduct and 
aſſiſt three or four broods: and this is 
the moſt favourable circumſtance con- 
cerning the hatching of eggs by art; 
but there is a limitation in the num- 
ber; and at preſent the attempt is not 
to be recommended to any on the 
foundation of utility and profit, 

Although we have fixed the ſetting 
of the hen to the ſummer and ſpring 
months, it is not to be underſtood that 
they will nor ſet at other times, Eggs 
may be put under them at any ſeaſon 
of the year, and they will hatch them; 
and for thoſe that chuſe ro beſtow a 
ſufficient time and attendance upon 
them, the winter broods may be worth 
raiſing, for they bear the beſt price 
when they are grown up for ſale in 
ſpring. This, however, requires more 
trouble than the huſbandman can well 
beſtow upon ſo ſmall an article in his 
ſtock ; and therefore it is we have re- 
commended the ſetting of the hens in 
the end of February to any other time; 
for a brood of March chicken will be 
worth near twice as much to him in 
this general way, as thoſe of any other 
time. 

When the breed of chicken is the 
only care, the white fowls with white 
legs and white beaks are to be preferred 
to all others, becaufe of the whiteneſs 
and natural tenderneſs of their fleſh, 
and their price on that account in the 
markets : but theſe are not the beſt 
layers, 

Therefore if eggs be. the principal 
care, the red cock and moted hen 
are to be preferred, 

If a hen that has been fed with buck. 
wheat to make her lay frequently, 
grow too fat upon that diet, ſhe muſt 
be fed with oats ; for they at the ſame 
time that they take down her fat, aſſiſt 
her breeding of eggs. 

In all theſe articles of feeding, it is 
not intended that the fowl ſhould be 
kept upon thoſe things entirely, She 
ſhould be left to take ſome care of her- 
felf abroad, for her ſtirring about will 
do her ſervice ; only what addition to 
her natural food is required to keep 
her in health and ſtrength for lajing, 
mould be of theſe kinds. 

We have led the huſbandman, or 


n 
rather the good houſewife, (for this care 
naturally falls upon her) from the pur- 
chaſe of the ſtock in this kind, to the 
hatching of the young brood : theſe 
are the moſt eſſential as well as the 
moſt valuable articles that fall under 
this head, and we ſhall therefore lay 
down ſuch rules for the breeding them 
up to the condition for market, as 


experience has ſhewn are the moſt 
_ uſeful, | 


We have mentioned twenty days for 
the time the hen ſets: this is the ear- 


| lieſt period at which an egg hatches, 
and as ſome are longer than others ac- 


cording to the thickneſs of the ſhell, 
their place under the hen, or other ac- 
cidents, they ſometimes are one and 
twenty, and ſometimes two and twenty 
days, 

In this, patience is the remedy, 
There have been ſeveral ways propoſed 
of aſſiſting the hen in hatching, and 
the like, but they are fooliſh and un- 
neceſſary. All this is left to nature, 

In large broods eſpecially, it often 
happens that ſome chicken are thus 
hatched a conliderable time before the 
others, often one, and ſometimes two 
days, In this caſe let the hen be 
watched to ſee how the treats them, 
for if ſhe be careful, nothing better can 
be done than to leave them with her. 
But it ſhe be reſtleſs, and ſeem trou- 
bled with them, it will be beſt to take 
them away. 

In this caſe let a little wool be put 
into the bottom of a fieve, and let 
them be ſet in the reach of the warmth 
of the fire, it the air be chill; and 
thus nurſed up till the hen has hatched 
the reſt, and can take them under her - 
care, During this time nothing is 
necdſul but to keep them warm, ſor the 
chicken in the two firſt days requires 
no food, 

For the firſt feeding of the chicken, 
the beſt thing in the world is a mix- 
ture of white bread crumbs and ſmall 
oatmeal. Let a quantity of theſe be 
mixed well together, and then put a 
part of it to ſteep in milk, and keep 
the reſt dry, Give the chicken alittle 
of each ſort at times, as they follow 
the hen, | 

After they have thus got a little 
ſtrength, they are to be {ed with bread 
ſteeped in milk, and then with barley- 
meal and cheeſe-parings cut ſmall, and 
the like, and the hen will by this time 

greatly 
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greatle aſſiſt in the providing for them, 
though at the firſt ſhe can do little 
more for them, than the keeping them 


together, and nouriſhing them by her 


warmth. 
In cool weather it is always beſt to 
keep chicken within doors, till they 


have got ſome ſtrength. At the worſt * 
in March upon a bed of light freſh 


ſeaſon, during the months we have re- 
commended for breeding theſe crea- 


tures, they need not be kept within 


doors above ten or twelve days, after 
which they may be ſuffered to go about 
abroad with the hen; and in the bet- 
ter ſeaſons, the Teſs of this keeping 
them within will be neceſſary ; often 
ſcarce at all. 

It is a veiy material thing to let 
the chicken, while they are young, 
have good water, for they fall into half 


the diſeaſes to which they are ſubject, 


from the being obliged to drink ſuch 
as is foul, or any thing they can get at, 

By means of the food we have di- 
rected for young chicken; and the 
giving them bread, ſcalded with milk, 
and fome barley meal afterwards, they 
may be fattened up while they are un- 
der the hen. This is a very common 
practice in Ireland, and according to 
the common error of expreſſion in 
that country, they call theſe ſucking 
chicken. 

The moſt general and uſeful time of 
fattening them is, at a ſomewhat more 
advanced growth, To this end, when 
the hen forſakes them, which ſhe al- 
ways does as ſoon as they are fairly 
able to provide for themſelves, they 
ſhould be taken up and put into coops, 
in a darkiſh place, and there fed for 
fourteen or fitteen days, Their quiet- 
neſs aſſiſts greatly to the fattening of 
them ; and they will always be moſt 
quiet where they have leaſt light, 

In theſe places they are to be fed in 


the manner that is called cramming, 


and the beſt food is ordinary wheat 
flour, made into a paſte with milk, 
This is to be ſoaked in milk, and then 
broke into- ſmall pieces, which are to 
be put down their throats, always wet- 
ting them well in milk firil, that they 
may go down eaſily. 

Some prefer barley meal to wheat 
for this purpoſe; and others ſpeak 
greatly of the meal of buck-wheat : 
but from many trials it appears, that 
buck-wheat meal does not anſwer 
well alone, A little of it mixed with 
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the wheat flour before it is made inte 
paſte, may do very well; but too much 
is. not profitable. 
CHICKLING PEA, [Lethyrus.] 
Chickling Vetch, or Everlaſting Peas. 
There are many. varieties of this plant 
cultivated in botanic gardens, They 
may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 


earth, covering them about half an 
inch deep. But the beſt method is, 
to make a ſhallow drill in the ground, 
and then drop the ſeeds therein about 


ſix inches diſtant; theſe drills mould 


be a foot aſunder, for the conveniency 
of hoeing and cleaning the ground be- 
tween them; which muſt conſtantly 
be done, otherwiſe the weeds will over- 
bear and deſtroy them : but they will 
require no farther care, being very 
hardy plants, until the ſpring follow- 
ing, at which time, (viz. in March) 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot, the 
roots ſhould be caretuily taken up, and 
tranſplanted where they are to conti- 
nue, placing them at leaſt two feet a- 
ſunder, otherwiſe they will over-run 
each other, or whatever other plants 
ſtand near them, If the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, you muſt give them ſome 
water, to ſettle the eatth to their roots; 
which ſhould be now-and-then repeat- 
ed, if it continue dry weather, until 
the plants have taken root: after 
which, they will require no farther 
culture but to keep them clear from 
weeds, and in the ſummer time to 
ſupport them with ſtrong ſtakes, other- 
wiſe they will trail upon the ground 
and rot the branches, and deſtroy what- 
ever plants grow near them. 

Theſe plants are very proper to plant 
againſt a dead hedge, where they will 
run over it, and if they be kept trained 


up, will cover it in the ſummer, and 


in ſuch places they will produce great 
quantities of flowers ; but if they are 
planted in a lower garden, they muſt 
have a great deal of room, and in ſum- 
mer ſhould have very ſtrong ſtakes 
placed down by them, to which they 
muſt be cloſely faſtened, otherwiſe 
they will ramble and trail upon the 
round, and appear very unfightly: 
or if the ground be good in which 
they are planted, and the roots are very 
ſtrong, they will ſometimes grow eight 
or ten feet high in a ſeaſon, and pro- 


duce abundance of flowers, which are 


pots of 


very ornamental in baſons or 
flowers, 
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flowers, to place in chimnies or other 
parts of large rooms, Theſe produce 
their flowers in June and July, and 


their ſeeds are perfected in Auguſt 5 
their green leaves decay in autumn, 


and riſe again the ſucceeding ſpring; 


their roots continuing good for many 
years ; They delight moſt in a light 
ſoil, not too dry nor over wet, but 
will grow in almoſt any ſoil or fitua- 
tion, but beſt in that which is expoſed 
to the ſun, | 

CHICK-WEED, [A/fne.] This 
plant was employed by the ancients ex- 
ternally againſt eryſipelatous and o- 
ther inflammatory diſorders, Later 
times have given it internally in hæ- 
moptoes, as a reſtorative in atrophies 
and conſumptions, and likewiſe as an 
antepileptic, Some recommend . for 
theſe purpoſes the expreſſed juice to 
be taken to the quantity of an ounce 
others the dried leaves, in the doſe of a 
dram; and others a water diſtilled 

om them, But if any real benefit 
is expected from alſine, it ought to be 
uſed liberally as ſood; though even 
then, its effects would not be ſuperior 
8 190 of more approved culinary 

n 1 

Bznxny-Brarinc CHICK-WEED, 
[Cucubalus,} This plant is of no great 
uſe or beauty, it grows wild in Ger- 
many and the northern parts of Eng- 
CHINA ROOT, There 'are two 
ſorts of this root in the ſhops, one 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, the 0- 
ther from the Weſt, They are both 
longiſh, full ef joints, of a pale red- 


diſh colour, 'of no ſmell, and very lit- 


tle taſte : the oriental, which is the 
moſt eſteemed, is conſide rably harder 
and paler coloured than the other. 
Such ſhould be choſen as is freſh, cloſe, 
heavy, and upon being chewed ap- 
pears full of a fat unQuous juice, 
China root was either unknown or diſ- 
regarded by the ancient phyſicians. It 
was firſt introduced into Europe about 
the year 1535, with the character of a 
ſpecific againſt venereal and cutaneous 
iforders, and as ſuch was made uſe 
of for ſome time, but at length gave 
prom to medicines of a more powerful 
ind. Itis generally ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote inſenfible perſpiration and the 
urinary diſcharge; and by its unctuous 
quality to obtund acrimovious juices. 
9 A ſcabby diſeaſe in 
OL. 43, 
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ſheep, that runs on the ſkin, and is 
commonly called of ſhepherds, the 
Darters; which will kill them, if not 
remedied : it comes by negligence of 
the ſhepherds, when they ſuffer them 
to feed on graſs covered with dew, 
which is evil. To cure it, 1. Take 
2 little quantity of hyſſop and ſalt 
beaten together, and therewith chafe 
and fret the palate of the mouth, and 
all over the mouth; or eifſe with ſelſ- 
heaLand cinque-foil, and waſhing the 
ſcab with vinegar, afterwards anoint 
it with tar and hogſgreaſe mixed to- 
gether, 2, Others ſtamp cypreſs leaves 
in water, and therewith waſh the pa- 
late of the mouth, and the ſores. 3. 
But as ſome ſhepherds take this ſcab 
to be a kind of a pox, which will com- 
monly be as well on the britket, as 
upon his chin, and ſay, it is got by 
feeding after hogs that have the ſwine 
pox ; they anoint it with tar and hogſ- 
greaſe melted together; and if not 
helped in time, one ſheep will infe& 
the reſt. _ p | 

To CHIT, to ſprout, ſhooting forth 
for growth, applied to corn, = 

CHIVES, eftilis junci — 
rennis.] A 1 of — which 
never produce any bulbs, and are pro- 
pagated by parting the roots. | 

CHOCOLATE-NUT, the- fruit of 
the cocoa tree, | 


' CHOLER, a diſtemper incident to 


ſheep, in ſummer, being known by the 
yellowneſs of the ſkin : To cure which, 
ſtamp a few elder leaves, ſtrain them 
with ale, and give the ſame warm, 
\CHOLIC, The cholic, fret, or gripes, 
which, in the farriers terms, though 
very injudiciouſly, is meant to ſignify 
moſt of- the diſeaſes of the guts, is no 
other than the pain that accompanies 
all the particular diforders thoſe parts 
are liable to. | : 
Horſes are ſeldom or never troubled 
with any other adſtriction in their 
bowels, excepting what proceeds from 
the dung hardening and obſtructing 
thoſe paſſages; and when the matter 
is pent up in the firſt paſſages, to wit, 
in the ſtomach and guts, and 1323 
there, the juices turn ſour, viſcid, and 
ropy, and fret the tender membrane 
which" covers the inſide of the guts; 
by the viſcidity alſo the wind is in- 
tangled, which creates a ſwelling'and 


diſtention, ſo that the belly becomes 


hard like a drum; and if the excre- 
Ff ments 
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ments be very much hardened in the 

at or ſtreight gut, they cauſe a ; rag 
ure upon the neck of the bladder, 
and hinder the paſſages. of the urine, 
that a horſe cannot piſs; ſometimes 
the fundament ſwells, and all towards 


the ſheath, which is very dangerous. 


A horſe in this condition muſt needs 
be in great pain, and even in danger of 
his life, if a ſpeedy relief is not had; 
therefore, in order to the cure, after 


he has been raked, and with a great 


deal of caution, the following clyſter 
ought to be injected: {4458 
Take the leaves of mallows, marſh- 
mallows, and mercury, of each three 
handfuls, boil them in three quarts of 
water for the ſpace of half an hour; 
to the ſtrained decoction add lenitive 
electuary four ounces, ſpirit of wine 
or brandy. half a pint, oil or butter 
half a pound.“ Let this be injected 
lukewarm, and retained as long as 
poſſible. 9 1 

Four hours after the operation of 


this clyſter, if the horſe is not very 


much relieved, the following may be 
given : | N | 
Take leaves of mallows and marſh- 
mallows, of each three handfuls, as 
above directed, linſeed and fœnugreek 
ſeeds, of each two ounces, coriander 
ſeeds, cummin ſeeds, and ani ſeeds, of 
each two drams, bay-berries, cubebs, 
and Jamaica pepper, of each one 
dram. Let theſe alſo be boiled for 
the ſpace of half an hour, or be in- 


. fuſcd in boiling water for two hours ; 


and to the decoQion add four ounces 
of emetic wine.“ Let this be given 
as the former; and by the help of 
theſe, the adſtriction of the bowels, 
or the coſtiveneſs, may be removed. 

But if the horſe has, along with his 
coſtiveneſs, violent cholic pains, pro- 
ceeding from wind and phlegm; after 
the groſſer excrements are diſcharged, 
the tollowing clyſter may be given, 

* Take red-roſe leaves two hand- 
fuls, tops of centaury the leſs, and 
wormwood, of each one handful. 
Boil them in two quarts of water to 
three pints ; and in the decoction diſ- 
ſolve two ounces of diaſcordium, and 
half a pint of treacle water, or ſpirit 
of wine, 

This will infallibly take off the pain, 
and lie in the bowels like a cordial, 
without giving him the leaſt motion to 
dung, but compoſe and lull his ſpirits, 


en 


and in a minute take off the violent 
gripes ;'if the pain ſhould chance to 
return, the ſame may be repeated; and, 
if neceſſary, the doſe of the diaſcor- 
dium may be enlarged to three eunces 
or more; and there is hardly any kind 
of cholic pain but what may be car- 
ried off by it. | | 
Cholicks and griping pains in the 
bowels of © horſes! become ſuddenly 
mortal, that without any regard to 
other circumſtances, they ought im- 
mediately to be removed; and if coſ- 
tiveneſs happens to continue upon 
the uſe of the remedies that are pre- 
ſeribed for that purpoſe, - that ſymp- 
tom will of courſe go off in the ſequel 
of the cure; for after the moſt urgent 
ſymptoms are removed, the next in- 
tention. muſt be to defiroy the cauſe 
of the diſtemper, otherwiſe it may te- 
turn again. Woah 
. Wherefore we recommend gentle 
purging, with the uſe of fuch things 
as are hot and penetrating ; and this 
we do contrary to the opinion, though 
not altogether to the practice, of moſt 
farriers, ho believe coſtiveneſs to pro- 
ceed from inward heat; whereas that 
heat is only the effect of coſtiveneſi 
and not the caufe, as is eaſily demon- 
ſtrated, and is occaſioned chiefly by in- 
digeſted matter in the ſtomach and 
guts, which binds up the excrements z 
which, when the guts are full and 
preſſed upon, cauſe heat ; therefore 
as all hot ſpicy things are proper to 
cut and deſtroy thoſe viſcidities which 
cauſe the lentor, and harbour wind, 
they ought more or leſs to be exhibited 
in all intentions that are requiſite to 
the cure of coſtiveneſs, The follow- 
ing purge may, for that reaſon, be gi- 
ven, and will be found very profitable, 
after the violence of the Cholic pains 
are over, and the obſtinate ſtoppages 
of the bowels are removed, 1 
© Take mallows and marſh-mal- 
lows; of each one handful, roots of 
marſh-mallows ſix ounces, leaves of 
ſenna two ounces, bay-berries and ju- 
niper-berries, of each an ounce, Boil 
them in three pints of water to one 
quart, ſtrain out the decoction through 
a fieve or coarſe cloth, and add'two 
—_ of ſyrup of buckthorn.” Or 
this: þ 27.2) 

“%% Take mallows and marſh- mal- 
lows, of each two handfuls, ſenna one 
ounce, jalap in groſs powder half an 
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ounce, carraway ſeeds, an ounce 
and a half, Boil them in the ſame 
quantity of water as above directed, 
to the conſumption of a third part; 
and in the ſtrained decoction diſſolve 
four ounces of manna. Or the fol- 
lowing : 
Take eight ounces of manna, :e 
ounces of cream of tartar, diſſolve 
them in a quart of ſweet Whey, and 
add eight ounces of the oil of olives.“ 

Either of theſe may be made uſe of 
after clyſters have been injected, the 
horſe being kept from feeding two 
hours before and two hours thereaſter. 
He may then be walked abroad for the 
ſpace of an hour ; and upon his re- 


turn it would not at all be amiſs if 


there was tripe· broth prepared for him 
ſtrewed with oatmeal; and if he ſeems 
unwilling to drink it, he may have 
two or three quarts adminiſtered 
through a horn, and the ſame quan- 
tity repeated two hours after. 

Theſe will help the operation of the 
phyſic, looſen, and waſh down the viſ- 
cid ſlimy matter, which not only fet- 
ters the excrements, but intangles the 
wind, which cauſes violent exceſſive 
pain, by its preſſure and diſtention of 
the colon : But if the horſe be of ſmall 
value, and it is not worth while to 
be at all this expence and trouble a- 
bout him, the following purging 
drench may be made uſe of. 

„% Take mallows and marſh-mal- 
lows, of each two handfuls, or four 
handfuls of common mallows (ifmarſh- 
mallows are not to be had) jalap in 
powder two ounces, aniſeeds, or fen- 
nel ſeeds, an ounce, 'Boil them as be- 
fore directed, and add to the decoction 
four ounces of common treacle,” 
Or this: 

* Take half an ounce of the bitter 
apple in powder, three drams of aloes, 
and one dram of diagridium ; make 
them into a ball with flour and butter,” 
To be given as the former. 

If your horſe's fundament be ſwelled, 
which ſometimes happens to that de- 
res before raking and clyfters are ad- 
miniſtered, that he cannot ſale, be- 
cauſe when the excrements are hard- 
ened and pent up in the great or 
ſtraight gut, that being full, it preſſes 
upon the neck of the bladder, ſo 
to hinder the paſſage of his urine; an 
if this ſymptom does not wear off ſoon 
after thoſo means have been uſed, re- 
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courſe muſt be had with all ſpeed to 
thoſe things that are proper to k 
down inflammation, for which pur- 
poſe we recommend the uſe of the fol- 
lowing decoction: 

Take of red-roſe leaves two hand- 
fuls, boil them in a quart of water for 
the ſpace of half an hour; add to the 
decoction a ſmall quantity of brandy, 
ſpirit of wine, or rum, and with a 
ſpunge bathe his fundament and ſheath 
often. , 
This decoction ſhould always be 
made as warm as he can bear it, and 
the ſpirits mixt-with it as often as it is 
uſed, viz. to every two parts of the de- 
coction add one of the ſpirits, | 

His yard ought alſo to be kept up to 
his belly with a gentle bandage, be- 
cauſe the humours fall int» it with a 
very eaſy influx, as it is both a ſoft and 
dependent part, by which means the 
ſwelling and inflammation are often 
kept up, after the firſt cauſe is in a 
great meaſure removed, and ſometimes 
proves the occafion cf a gangrene; and 
therefore to keep that ſuſpended, the 
farrier or groom may take a piece of 
canvas, ſix or eight inches broad, and 
fixing two ſtraps to each corner for- 
wards, they may be brought one 
each ſide over his flanks, and faſtened 
upon his reins, the hind parts ſhould 
have the corners cut off, according as 
the ſwelling happens to be more or 
leſs on the upper part of the yard, 
with one fingle piece of ſtrong tape 
fixt to it, which coming through be- 
tween” his hips, is to be brought over 
the eroup, and tied to the other tw 
and when this accident happens to 2 
ſtone-horſe, his ſtones ought alſo to 
be ſuſpended in a bag of ſoft flaxen 
cloth, which' may eahily be fixt to the 
other, | ; a. 

By this means the return of the 
blood will be rendered very eaſy, and 


the ſwelling will thereupon affwage, - 


which, for want of ſuch a method, has 
ſometimes been the cauſe of ſudden 
death, , | mo” 

It will be very neceſſary, after the 
preceding means have been complied 
with, and the moſt urgent ſymptom! 
are removed, to adminiſter ſuch things 
as are neceſſary to deſtroy the remains 
of thoſe viſcidities ; for which pur- 
poſe the following powder, to the 
quantity of a ſpoonful, may be given 
every morning: 

Ff 2 „Take 
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Take gentian and birthwort-roots, 
of each four ounces, galangal, zedoary, 
and calamus aromaticus, of each one 


_ ounce, the tops of dried wor mwood 


and the leſſer centaury, of each an 
ounge and a half, nutmegs, ginger, 
bla pepper, and bay-berries, of each 
halt an ounce, Make them into. a 
fine powder, and keep it in a glaſs or 
gallipot cloſe covered. 

This may be given in white wine, 
ale, or in a decoction wherein a hand- 
ful of rue has been boiled, letting 
him faſt two hours before and one af- 
ter; and if your horſe be of ſmall va- 


ue, you may give him every day, a- 


mong a few oats, an ounce of anti- 
mony, and two ounces of flour of 
brimſtone; or you may make it up 


into a paſte, with a little flour and 
butter, continuing its uſe for the ſpace - 


of one week, 

_ Champt rue and garlick is alſo very 
ſerviceable in this caſe ; but all reme- 
dies will prove the more ſucceſsful if 
you give your horſe proper exerciſe ; 
and, indeed, that alone oftentimes 

roves ſufficient; for by exerciſe the 
-whole body is ſhook, and the lentor 
in the bowels and the excrements 
readily falls downwards to their expul- 
ſion out of the body. 

A bottle of Jackſon's tincture given 
in ſome warm ale has often done ſer- 
vice, 

CHRISTMAS ROSE, [ Helleberus 
Niger.] This grows wild in Swiſſer- 
land, Auſtria, &c. and is propagated 
by parting its roots in autumn, It is 
otherwiſe called Black Hellebore. 

CHRIST's THORN, [Spina Chriſti, 
| This plant grows natu- 
rally in the hedges near Paleſtine ; it 
riſes with a pliant ſhrubby ſtalk to the 
height of-eight or ten feet, ſending out 


many weak flender branches, garniſhed 


with olive leaves placed alternately; 
they have three longitudinal veins, and 
ars of a pale green, The flowers come 
out at the wings of the ftalk in cluſ- 
ters, almoſt the length of the young 
branches ; they are of a greeniſh yel- 
low colour, and appear in June, and 
are ſucceeded by broad, roundiſh, 
buckler-ſhaped ſeed-vefſels, which 
have borders like the brims of a hat, 
the foot · ſtalks being faſtened to the 
middle, and have three cells, each con- 
taining one ſeed. 


This is by many perſons ſuppoſed 
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to be the plant from which the crown 
of thorns, which was put upon the 
head of our Savieur, was compoſed ; 
the truth of which is ſupported by 
many travellers of credit, whe affirm, 
that this is one of the moſt common 
ſhrubs in the country of Judea; and 
from the pliableneſs of its branches, 
which may be eaſily wroaght into any 
figure, it may afford a probability, - 
Herb CHRISTOPHER, [A&ea.] 
This plant grows wild in ſeveral parts 
of the north 71 England, but being of 
little beauty, is ſeldom cultivated in 
gardens, except by curious perſons for 
variety, | 

CHURNING, See BuTTER. 

CIBOULS, See Cn1novLe, 

Sweet CICELY, [ Myrrhis.] There 
are ſeveral ſorts of this plant in the 
gardens of the curious, but they are 
of little uſe or beauty, , 

CICHORY, Wild ſuccory, 

CINNAMON, Cinnamomum.] This 
is a light, thin bark, of a reddiſh co- 
lour, rolled up in ſong quills or canes ; 
of a fragrant, delightiul ſmell, and an 
aromatic, ſweet, pungent taſte, with 
ſome degree of aſtringency, It is ge- 
nerally mixed with the Caſia bark: 
this laſt is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by its 
breaking over ſmooth, whilſt ciona- 
mon ſplinters; and by its ſlimy muci- 
laginous taſte, without any thing of 
the roughneſs of the true cinnamon, 
Cinnamon is a very elegant and uſeful 
aromatic, more grateful. both to the 
palate and ſtomach, than moſt other 
ſubſtances of this claſs: by its aſtrin- 
gent quality it likewiſe corroborates 
the viſcera, and proves of great ſervice 
in ſeveral kinds of alvine fluxes, and 
immoderate diſcharges from the ute- 
rus, An eſſential oil, a ſimple and 
ſpirituous diftilled water, and a tinc- 
ture of it, are kept in the ſhops, 

The body of the tree is covered 
with the bark, which is at firſt green 
and aſterwards red, the leaf is not un- 
like the laurel, When firſt unfolded, 
it is of a flame colour, but after being 
expoſed to the air, and growing dry, 
it changes to a deep green on the _ 
per-ſurface, and to a lighter on t 
lower. The flowers are ſmall and 
white, and grow in large bunches at 
the extremity of the branches, and 
have an agreeable ſmell, not unlike 
the lilly of the valley. The * is 

aped like an acorn, but not ſo large. 
are 5 ; CINQUE- 
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CINQUEFOIL, [A gentina.] Called 
alſo filverweed or wild tanſey. This 
plant grows wild about the ſides of 
rivulets and other moiſt places: it has 
no ſtalk; the leaves lie flat on the 
ground, The writers on the materia 
medica in general look upon argentina 
as a very ſtrong aſtringeot ; Boerhaave 
relates, that it equals in virtue the 
Peruvian bark ; Hoffman, that it pow- 
erfully reſtrains alvine and other 
fluxes; Geoffroy, that it effectually 
ſtops hemorrhagies of every kind. 
Theſe virtues ſeem to have been at- 
tributed, to this plant from its agree- 
ment in botanic characters with tor- 
mentil, which is known to be a pow- 
erful ſtyptic. The ſenſible qualities 
of argentina do not promiſe any ſuch 
virtues ; the leaves have a merely her- 
baceous taſte; the roots, a pleaſant 
ſweetiſn one, like that of parſnips, 
but not ſo ſtrong. 

CISTUS, Rock Roſe. There are no 
leſs than eighteen ſorts of this beauti- 
ful ſhrub ; the varieties of which are 
very great ornaments to a garden; their 
flowers are produced in great plenty all 
over the ſhrubs, which though but of 
a ſhort duration, yet are ſucceeded by 


freſh ones almoſt every day for above 


two months ſucceſſively, Theſe flow- 
ers are many of them about the big- 
neſs of a middling roſe, but ſingle, and 
of different colours ; the plant conti- 
nues green throughout the year, 

The ſorts may all be propagated, 
by ſowing their ſeeds upon a gentle 
hot-bed, or on a warm border in the 
common ground in March; and when 
the plants are come up about three 


inches high, they ſhould be tranſplant- 


ed either into ſmall pots, or a border 
of good light earth, at about ten inches 
diſtance every way : if they are planted 
into pots, they ſhould be removed un- 
der a common hot-bed frame in win- 
ter, to defend them from the froſt, 
which may be hurtful to them while 
oung, if they are not protected from 
t; but they ſhould have as much o- 
pen free air as poſſible in mild wea- 
ther, and will require to be often re- 
freſhed with water, | 
In the ſpring following, theſe plants 
may de turned out of the pots, with 
all the earth preſerved to their roots, 
and plante in the places where they 
are to remain, (for they are bad plants 
to remove when grown old) obſerving 
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to give them now and then a little 
water, until. they have taken freſh 
roots; after which time they will re- 
quire no farther care than to train 
them upright in the manner you would 
have them grow: but thoſe plants 
which were at firſt planted into a bor- 
der in the open ground, ſhould be 
arched over, and covered with mats in 
troſty weather, during the firſt winter, 
but may be tranſplanted abroad the 
ſucceeding ſpring: in removing of 
theſe plants, you ſhould be careful to 
preſerve as much earth about their 
roots as you can; and if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove hot and dry, you muſt 
water and ſhade them, until they have 
taken freſh root ; after which they will 
require no other culture than was be- 
fore directed. 

From this tree growing in the Ar- 
chipelago, the Greeks gather the gum 
labdanum. 4 | 

Dwarf CISTUS, [ Helianthemum.] 
There are many ſpecies of this plane 
growing in England, Portugal, Italy, 
France, and America, ſome of which 
are perennial, others annual; they are 
all propagated by ſeeds ſown in March, 
or cuttings planted in May, 

CITRON, [Curus.] The ſpecies 
are, 1, Citron with a large, oblong, 
pointed fruit, having, a thick rough 
rind; or Sweet Citron. - 2, The com- 
mon Citron, 

There are ſeveral other varieties of 
this fruit, with which the Engliſh gar- 
dens have been ſupplied from Genoa, 
where is the great nurſery for the ſe- 
veral jparts of Europe for this ſort; as 
alſo Orange and Lemon trees. 

The ſeveral ſorts of Citrons are cul- 
tivated in much the ſame manner av 
the Orange tree, to which we ſhall re- 
fer the reader to avoid repetition ; but 
ſhall only remark, that theſe are ſome- 
what tenderer than the Orange, and 
ſhould therefore have a warmer fitua- 
tion in winter, otherwiſe they are very 
ſubject to caſt their fruit, They 


ſhould alſo continue a little longer in 


the houſe in the ſpring, and be carried 
in again ſconer in the autumn. And 
as their leaves are larger, and their 
ſhoots ſtronger than thoſe of the O- 
range, they require a little more wa- 
ter in the ſummer; but in the winter 
they ſhould have little water at each 
time, which muſt be the oftener re- 
peated, | 


— 
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The common Citron is much the 
beſt ſtock to bud any of the Orange or 
Lemon kinds upon, it being the ſtrait- 
eſt and freeſt growing tree; the rind is 
ſmoother, and the wood lefs knotty 
than either the Orange or the Lemon, 
and will take either ſort full as well as 
its own kind, which is what none of 
the other ſorts will do: and theſe 
ſtocks, if rightly managed, will be very 
ſtrong the ſecond year after ſowing, 
capable to receive any buds, and will 
have ſtrength to force them out vigo- 
rouſly; whereas it often happens, 
when theſe buds are inoculated into 
weak ſtocks, they frequently die, or 
remain till the ſecond year before they 
put out; and thoſe that ſhoot the 


next ſpring after budding, are often- 


times ſo weak as hardly to be fit to 
remain, being incapable to make a 
ſtrait handſome ſtem, which is the 
great beauty of theſe trees, 
_ CITRUL, or Water Melon, [ Angu- 
rina.] Of this there are ſeveral varie- 
ties, which differ in the form and co- 
Jour of their fruit, But as theſe vary 
annually from ſeeds, ſo it is needleſs 
to enumerate them here. 
The fruit is cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and moſt other warm 
countries in Europe; as alſo in Afri- 
ca, Afia, and America, and is by the 
inhabitants of thoſe countries greatly 
eſteemed for their wholeſome cooling 
guality: but in England the fruit is 


not ſo univerſally eſteemed, though 


there are ſome few perſons who are 
very fond of them, . 

To have this fruit good, you muſt 
firſt provide yourſelf with ſome ſeeds 
which ſhould be three or four years 
old, for new ſeeds are apt to produce 
vigorous plants, which are ſeldom ſo 
fruitful as thoſe of a moderate ſtrength, 
The beſt ſorts to cultivate in England 
are thoſe with ſmall round fruit, which 
come from Aſtracan, for thoſe with 
very large fruit ſeldom ripen in this 
climate. Having provided yourſelf 
with good ſeed, you may ſow it in the 
hot-bed for early cucumbers; then 
you ſhould prepare a heap of new 
dung the beginning of February, 
which ſhould be:thrown in a heap for 
about twelve days to heat, as is prac- 
tiſed for early cucumbers, When the 
dung is of a proper temper, the bed 
ſhould be made in the ſame manner as 
for the Muſk Melon, covering the 
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dung about five inches thick with 
loamy earth; for the plants may be 
raiſed fit to plant out for good, in the 
ſame manner as the early cucumbers, 
ſo the bed here mentioned is where 
they are to remain for good. But as 
theſe plants require much more room 
than either cucumbers or common 
melons, ſo there ſhould be but one 
plant put into a three-light frame; 
therefore a hill of the ſame loamy 
earth ſhould be raiſed a foot and a 
half high in the middle light of each 
frame, into which, when the bed is of 
a proper temper for heat, the plants 
ſhould be carefully planied, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken good root, | 

After theſe plants are placed in theſe 
beds, you muſt be caretul to admit 
freſh air'to them, by raiſing of the 
glaſſes in proportion to the weather; 
and as their branches extend you 
ſhould lead the ſhoots as they are pro- 
duced, ſo as to fill each part of the 
frame, but not to croud each other, 
and be careful to keep them clear from 
weeds ; they muſt alſo be frequently 
watered, bat do not give it them in 
great quantities, In ſhort, there is 
little difference to be obſerved in the 
management of theſe, from that of 
muſk melons, but only to give them 
more' room, earthing the beds to the 
ſame depth, and adding to the fides of 
the beds for the roots of the plants to 
run into it, and to keep the beds to a 
good temperature of heat ; and when 
the fruit appears, to admit air freel 
to the plants, in order to ſet their 
fruit; but when the nights are cold, 
the glaſſes muſt be covered with mats 
to keep the beds warm, without which 
this fruit will ſeldom come to be good 
in this country. ; 

CLIMBERS, or Virgin: Bower, 
Clematis.) Of this plant there are 
everal ſpecies, and of different co- 
lours, as blue, purple, red, &c, as alſo 
fingle and double flowers, and are all 
eaſily propagated by laying down their 
branches; for although the fingle 
flowers do fometimes produce ſeeds in 
England, yet as theſe ſeeds, when ſown, 
remain a whole year in the ground be- 
fore they vegetate, ſo the other being 
the more expeditious method of in- 
creafing theſe plants, is generally prac- 
tiſed : but in order to ſucceed, theſe 
layers ſhould be put down at a _ 

-- 
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rent ſeaſon from the former; for when 
they are layed in the autumn, their 
ſhoots are become tough, ſo do rarely 
put out roots under two years; and 
after lying ſo long in the ground, not 
one in three of them will have made 
good roots, ſo that many have ſuppoſed 
theſe plants were difficult to propa- 
gate; but fince they have altered the 
ſeaſon of doing it, they have found 
theſe, layers have ſucceeded as well as 
thoſe of other plants. 1 

The beſt time for laying down of 
the branches is in July, oon aſter they 
have made their firſt ſhoots, for it is 
the young branches of the ſame year 
which do freely take root; but as 
theſe are very tender, and apt to 
break, ſo there ſhould be great care 
taken in the operation: therefore thoſe 
branches from which theſ- ſhoots are 
produced, ſhould be firſt brought 
down to the ground, ad faſtened to 
prevent their ring; then the young 
ſhoots ſhould be laid into the earth, 
with their tops raiſed upright, three 
or four, inches above ground; and af- 
ter the layers are placed down, if the 
ſurface of the ground be covered with 
moſs, rotten. tanners bark, or other 
mulch, it will, prevent the ground from 
drying, ſo that the layers will not re- 
quire watering, above three or four 
times, which ſhould not be at leſs than 
five or ſix days interval; for when 
theſe layers have too much wet, the 
tender oots frequently rot, or when 
the young. fibres are newly put out, 
they are ſo tender as to periſh by hav- 
ing much wet: therefore where the 
method here directed is practiſed, the 
branches will more certainly take root 
than hy any other yet practiſed. 

As theſe plants have all of them 
climbing. branches, ſo they ſhould be 
always planted where they may be 
ſupported, otherwiſe the branches, will 
fall to the ground and appear unſight- 


ly; ſo that unleſs they are properly- 
diſp 


iſpoſed, inſtead of being ornaments. 
to a garden, they will become the re- 
verſe, When there are arbours or ſtats 
with, trellis-work roupd them, theſe 
ts. are very proper to train up a- 
gainſk,it; or where any walls or other 
fences require to be covered from the 
ſight, theſe plants are very proper ſor 
the purpoſe; but they are by no means 
proper for open borders, nor do they 
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are intermĩxed with ſhrubs; for un- 
leſs their branches have room to ex- 
tend, they will not be productive of 
many flowers. SCALE 

The ſort with double flowers is the 
moſt beautiful, ſo that ſhould be pre- 


ferred to thoſe with ſingle flowers, & 


which a few only ſhould be planted 
for variety. They are all equally hardy, 
ſo are ſeldom injured by froſt; except - 
ing in very ſevere winters, hen ſonies 
times the very tender ſhoots are kijled; 
but if theſe are cut off in the ſpring, 
the ſtems will put out new ſhoots, 
CIVES. See Cnives, ' 1 
CLARY, [Sclarea Horminum,] The 
name of a plant, of which there ars 
great varietics found in different parts 
of Europe, in the Canary Iſlands, and 
Mexico, The leaves have a warm 
bitteriſh pungent taſte ; and a ſt 
not very agreeable ſmell 7 the to 
diſcovers in the leaves à large quan- 
tity of glutinous or reſinous matter a 
they are principally recommended in 
the fluor albus, and other female 
weakneſſes, in hyſteric diſorders, and 
in flatulent colics. 22 
CLIVERS, { Aparine.] This is a 
lender, rough plant, growing very 
frequently to.the length of four or five 
feet when hanging on a hedge. It is 
recommended as an aperient, and par- 
ticularly uſeful as an antiſcorbutic, 
CLOTBUR. Burdock, n 
CLOUD BERRV, a ſpecies of bram- 
ble, growing in the north of England 
and Scotland. 49 
CLOVE, {Caryephylla Aromatica. 
Cloves are the flower cups (not as is 
generally ſuppoſed the fruit) of a bay 


like tree, growing in the Eaſt-Indies,' 
In ſhape, they ſomewhat” reſemble a 


ſhort thick nail: in the infide of each 
cloye are found a ſtylus and ſtamina 
with their apices, as in other flower 
cups: at the larger end {hoot out from 
the four angles four little points like a 
ſtar, in the middle of which is a round 
ball, compoſed. of four little leaves, 
which are. the unexpanded petala of 
the flower, Cloves have a very ſtrong. 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh pungent. taſte, almoſt burning- 
the mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſpice, fre- 
quently mix with it cloves which have 
been robbed of their oil: theſe, though 
in time they regain from the others a 


wiwer che expectstion when. they, conſiderable mare both of tafte and 


ſmell, 
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{mell, are eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their 
weaker flavour and lighter colour. 
Cloves, conſidered as medicines, are 
very hot ſtimulating aromatics, and 
poſſeſs in an eminent degree the gene- 
ral virtues of ſubſtances of this claſs. 
An extract made from them with rec- 
tified ſpirit is exceſſively hot and pun- 
gent; the diſtilled oil has no great 
pungency ; an extract made with wa- 
ter is nauſeous and ſomewhat ſtyptic. 
CLOVE GILLITLOWEX, or Fuly 
Flower, See Ca NATION. A great 
variety of theſe flowers are met with 
in our gardens: thoſe made uſe of 
in medicine ought. to be of a deep 
_ crimſon colour, and a pleaſant aroma- 
tic ſmell, ſomewhat like that of cloves ; 
many ſorts, have ſcarce any ſmell at 
all. The caryophylla rubra are ſaid to 
_ be cardiac and alexipharmac : Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has eured many 
malignant fevers by the uſe of a de- 
coRion of them; which he ſays pow- 
erfully promotes ſweat and urine, 
without greatly irritating nature, and 
alſo. raiſes the ſpirits, and quenches 
thirſt. At preſent .theſe flowers are 
chiefly valued for their pleaſant flavour, 
which is entirely loſteven by light cocti- 
on: hence the college direct the ſyrup, 
which is the only officinal preparation 
of them, to be made by infuſion, 
CLOVER, [ Triſolium.] The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. The red or Dutch Clever. 
2. Trefoil with umbellated heads, pods 
having four ſeeds, and a creeping 
ſtalk ; White Meadow Trefoil, Ho- 
neyſuckle graſs, or White Dutch Clo- 
ver. 3. Trefoil with oval imbricated 
ſpikes of flowers, having deflexed per- 
manent ſtandards, naked empalements, 
nd an erect ſtalk; Yellow Meadow 
refoil, or Hop Clover. 4. Trefoil 
with imbricated ſpikes of flowers, hav- 
ing deflexed permanent ſtandards, em- 
palements ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, 
and trailing ſtalks ; the leaſt Yellow 
Hop Trefoil, called None-ſuch, or 
Black- ſeed. 5. Trefoil with oval 
ſpikes of flowers, having leafy em- 
palements, an erect hairy ſtalk, and 
ſpear-maped leaves; greater hairy 
Meadow Trefoil, with a whitiſh, ſul- 
phur or copper-coloured flower. 6. 
Trefoil with oblong, blunt, hairy ſpikes 
of flowers withoutleaves; androundiſh 
lobes, 7. Narrow-leaved Spaniſh 
Trefoil. 8. Trefoil with 'oblong, 
conical, hairy ſpikes, having briſtly in- 


- 
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dentures to the empalements, which 
are almoſt equal, and linear lobes to 
the leaves, 9. Trefoil with oval hoary 
ſpikes, and briſtly indentures to the 
empalements, which are equal; or 
Hare's-foot Trefoil. 10. Trefoil with 
roundiſh heads, reflexed bladder em- 
palements with two teeth, and a creep- 
ing ſtalk; Strawberry Trefoil. 11. 
Trefoil with long naked bunches of 
pods containing two ſeeds, and an 
erect ſtalk; or, common Melilot, 12. 
Trefoil HY ſpikes, half-naked 
acute-point s, and an upri 
ſtalk — Wale Trefoil. ** 

The firſt ſort, which is well known 
in England by the titie of Red Clover, 
needs no deſcription ; this has been 
frequently confounded with the red 
Meadow Trefoil by the botaniſts, whe 
have ſuppoſed they were the ſame ſpe- 
cies ; but the ſeeds of both have been of. 
ten ſown in the ſame bed, which have 
conſtantly produced the two ſpecies 
without varying, The ſtalks of the 
Meadow Trefoil are weak and hairy; 
the ſtipulæ, which embrace the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves, are narrow and 
very hairy; the heads of flowers are 
rounder, and not ſo hairy as thoſe of 
the clover, whoſe ſtalks are ſtrong, al- 
moſt ſmooth, furrowed, and riſe twice 
the height of the other ; the heads of 
gowers are large, oval, and hairy; the 
petal of the flowers open much wider, 
and their tubes are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the other ; but the clover has been 
ſo much cultivated in England for near 
a hundred years paſt, that the ſeeds 
have been ſcattered over many of the 
Engliſh paſtures, ſo that there are few 
of them which have not clover mixed 
with the other graſſes; and this has 
often deceived the botaniſts, who have 
ſuppoſed that the Meadow Trefoil has 
been improved to this by dreſſing of 
the land, | 

Since the red clover has been culti- 
vated in England, there has been great 
improvement made of the clay lands, 
which before produced little but rye- 
graſs, -and other coarſe bents, which, 
by being ſown with red clover, have” 
produced more than fix times the 
quantity of fodder they formerly dad 
on the ſame land; whereby the far- 
mers have been enabled to feed a much 


greater ſtock of cattle than they could 


do beſore, with the ſame extent of 
ground, which has enriched the w— 
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and prepared it ſor corn; ſo where 
the land is kept in tillage, it is the 
uſual method now amongſt the ſar- 
mers to lay down their ground with 
clover, after having had two crops of 
corn, whereby there is a conſtant rota - 
tion of\ wheat, barley, clover, or tur- 
neps, on the ſame land. The clover 
feed is generally ſown with the barley 
in the ſpring, and when the barley is 
taken off, the clover ſpreads and. co- 
vers the ground, and this remains one 
two years; after which the land is 
ploughed again for wheat. 

The clover-is a biennial plant, whoſe 
roots decay after they have produced 
ſeeds ; but by eating it down, or mow- 
ing it when it begins to flower, it cauſes 
the roots to ſend out new ſhoots, where- 
by the plant is continued longer than it 
would naturally do. The common al- 
lowance of ſeed for an acre of ground 
is ten pounds, In the choice of the 


colour, inclining to brown, ſhould be 
preferred, and the pale-ccloured thin 
ſeed ſhould be rejected. The clover 
ſeed ſhould be ſown after the barley 
is harrowed in, otherwiſe it will be 
buried roo deep; and after the ſeeds 
are ſown; the ground ſhould be rolled, 
which will preſs the ſeeds into the 
ground; but this ſhould be done in 
dry weather, for moiſture will often 
cauſe the ſceds to burſt, and when the 
ground is wet the ſeeds will ſtick to 
the roll, This is the method which 
is generally practiſed by moſt people 
in ſowing of this ſeed with corn, but 
it will be much better if ſown alone ; 
for the corn prevents the growth of 
the plants until it is reaped and taken 
off the ground, ſo that one whole ſea- 
ſon is loſt ; and many times, if there 
be a great crop of corn upon the 
ground, it ſpoils the clover, fo that it 
is hardly worth ſtanding; whereas, 
when it is ſown without any other feed, 
the plants will come up moe equal, 
and come on much fatter than that 
which was ſown the ſpring before un- 
der corn. 

Therefore, from many years trial, I 
would adviſe the ſeeds to be ſown in 
- Auguſt, when the land is to be laid 
for meadow : for as the ground is 
at that ſeaſon warm, fo the firſt ſhower 
of rain will bring up the plants, and 
- theſe will have time enough to get 
ſtrength before the winter: and if fome 
time in October, when the ground is 
Vor. I. 
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not too wet, the clover be well rolled, 
it will preſs the ground cloſe to the 


roots, and cauſe the plants to ſend out 
more ſhoots ; the ſame ſhould be re- 


peated in March, which will be found 


very ferviceable to the clover, The 
reaſon of my preferring this ſeaſon for 
the ſowing of the ſeed rather than the 
ſpring, is, becauſe the ground is cold 
and wet in ſpring, and if much ram 
fall after the ſeed is ſown, it will 
rot in the ground ; and many times 
when the ſeed is ſown late inthe ſpring, 
if the ſeaſon Mould prove dry, the 
ſeed will not grow; ſo that Auguſt has 
been found the ſureſt ſeaſon, 5 

By the latter end of May this graſs 
will be fit to cut, when there ſhould 
be great care taken in making it; for 
it will require a great deal more labour 
and time to dry than common graſs, 
and will ſhrink into leſs compaſs ; but 


it it be not too rank, it will make ex- 
ſeed, that which is of a bright yellow 


traordinary rich food for cattle, The 
time of cutting it is when it be- 
pins to flower; for if it ſtands much 
onger, the lower part of the ſtems, 
and the under leaves, will begin to 
dry, whereby it will make a leſs quan- 
tity of hay, apd that not ſo wel Iflg- 

voured, * n 
Some people cut three crops in one 
year of this graſs ; hut the beſt way is 
to cut but one in the ſpring, znd feed 
it the remaining part of the year, 
whereby the land wili be enriched, and 

the plants will grow much ſtronger. 
One acre of this plant will feed as 
many cattle as four or five acres of 
common graſs; but great care ſhould 
be taken of the cattle, when they are 
firſt put into it, left it burſt them: 
to prevent which, ſome turn them in 
for a few hours only at firſt, and fo 
ſtint them as to quantity; and this by 
degrees, letting them at firſt be only 
one hour in the micdle of the day, 
when there is no moiſture vpon the 
graſs, and ſo every day ſuffer them to 
remain a longer time, until they are 
fully ſeaſoned to it; but great care 
ſhould be had never to turn them into 
this ſood in wet weather; or if they 
have been for fome time accuſtorned 
to this food, it will be proper to turn 
them out at night in wet weather, and 
let them have hay, which will prevent 
the ill conſequences of the clover ; but 
there are ſome who give ſtraw to their 
cattle while they are feeding upen this 
graſs, to prevent the ill effects of it; 
Gg which 
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which muſt not be given them in the 
field, becauſe they will not eat it where 
there is plenty of better food, There 
are others who ſow rye graſs amongſt 
their clover, which they let grow to- 
gether, in order to prevent the ill con- 


ſequences of the cattle feeding wholly 


on clover ; but this is not a commend- 
able way, becauſe the rye graſs will 


greatly injure the clover in its growth, 
and the ſeeds will ſcatter and fill the 


ground with bents. 
Where the ſeeds are defigned to be 


ſaved, the firſt crop in theſpring ſhould 


be permitted to ſtand until the ſeeds 
are ripe, which may be known by the 
talks and heads changing to a brown 


. colour; then it ſhould be cut in a dry 


time ; and when it is well dried, it 
may be houſed until winter, when the 


| feeds ſhould be threſhed out; but if 


the ſeeds are wanted for immediate 
ſowing, it may be threſhed before it 
be houſed or ſtacked ; but then it muſt 
be well dried, otherwiſe the ſeeds will 
not quit their huſks, 

It has been a great complaint a- 
mongſt the farmers, that they could 
not threſh out theſe ſeeds without 
great labour and difficulty; which we 
take to be chiefly owing to their cut- 
ting the ſpring crop when it begins to 
flower, and fo leave the ſecond crop 
for ſeed, which ripens ſo late in au- 
tumn, that there is not heat enough 
to dry the huſks ſufficiently ; where- 
by they are tough, and the ſeeds ren- 
dered difficult to get out ; which may 
be entirely remedied by leaving the 
firſt crop for ſeed, as hath been di- 
reed ; and then 'the ground will be 
ready to plough, and prepare for wheat 
the ſame year, which is another ad- 
vantage. 

When cattle are fed with this hay, 
the beſt way is to put it in racks, o- 
therwiſe they will tread a great quan- 
tity of it down with their feet. This 
feed is much better for moſt other cat- 
tle than milch cows, ſo that theſe 
ſhould rarely have any of it, leſt it 
prove hurtful to them; though when 
it is dry, it js not near fo injurious to 
any ſort of cattle as when green. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in 
moſt of the paſtures. in England, and 
is generally known among the country 
people, by the title of white Honey - 


ſuckle. 


This is an abiding plant, whoſe 
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branches trail upon the ground, and 
ſend ont roots from every joint, ſo that 
it thickens and makes the cloſeſt ſward 
of any of the ſown graſſes; and it is 
the ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of cattle 
yet known; therefore when land is 
deſigned to be laid down for paſture, 
with intent to continue fo, it ſhould 
be ſown with the ſeeds of this plant, 
The uſual allowance of this feed is 
eight pounds to one acre of land; but 
this ſhould never be ſown with corn, 
for if there is a crop of corn, the graſs 
will be ſo weak under it, as to be ſcarce 
worth ſtanding; bur ſuch is the covet- 
ouſneſs of moſt farmers, that they will 
not be prevailed on to alter their old 
cuſtom of laying down their grounds 
with a crop of corn, though they loſe 
twice the value of their corn by the 
poorneſs of the graſs, which will never 
come to a good ſward, and one whole 
ſeaſon is alſo loſt; for if this ſeed is 
ſown in the ſpring without corn, there 
will be a crop of hay to mow by the 
middle or latter end of July, and a 
much better after-feed for cattle the 
following autumn and winter, than 
the graſs which is ſown with corn will 
produce the ſecond year. The ſeed of 
this ſort may alſo be ſown in autumn, 
in the manner before directed for the 
common red clover; and this au- 
tumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds grow 
kindly, will afford a good early crop 
of hay the following ſpring; and if, 
after the hay is taken off the land, the 
ground is well rolled, it will cauſe the 
clover to mat cloſe upon the ground, 
and become a thick ſward. 

The ſeed of this white Dutch clo- 
ver is annually imported from Flan- 
ders, by the way of Holland, from 
whence it received the name of Dutch 
clover ; not that it is more a native of 
that country than of this, for it is / 
very common in moiſt paſtures in e- 
very county in England ; but the ſeed 
was never collected for ſowing in Eng- 
land till of late years; nor are there 
many perſons at preſent here who ſave 
this ſeed, although it may be done, if 
the ſame care as is practiſed for the 
red clover be taken of this ſort ; there- 
fore it ſhould be recommended to e- 
very farmer, who is deſirous to im- 
prove his land, carefully to ſow an acre 
or two of this white clover by itſelf 
for ſeed, which will ſave him the ex- 
pence of buying for ſome years _ 
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the price is great, and there will be 
no want of ſale ſor any quantity they 
may have to ſpare. 

The third ſort grows naturally a- 
mong the graſs in moſt of the upland 
paſtures in this country ; but the ſeed 
is frequently ſold in the ſhops by the 
title of Hop clover, and is by many 
people mixed with the other ſorts of 
clover and graſs ſeeds, for laying down 
ground to paſture, This grows with 
uptight branching ſtalks about a foot 
high, garniſhed with rrifoliate leaves, 
whoſe lobes are oblong and heart- 
ſhaped, but reverſed, the narrow point 
Joining the foot-ſtalks. The flowers, 
which are yellow, grow from the 
wings of the ſtalk, upon long foot. 
talks, collected into oval imbricated 
heads, having naked empalements, ly- 
ing over each other like ſcales, ſome- 
what like the flowers of hops, from 
' whence this plant had the title of Hop 
clover, But there are two forts of 
this which grow naturally in England, 
The other, which is the fourth ſort, is 
a much ſmaller plant than this, and 
has trailing ſtalks, The heads of the 
flowers are ſmaller, and the flowers 
are of a deeper yellow colour ; theſe 
are not abiding plants, ſo are by no 
means proper to be ſown, where the 
ground is deſigned to continue in pa- 
ſture ; but in ſuch places where one 
or two crops only are taken, and the 
land is ploughed again for corn, it may 
do well enough when it is mixed with 
other ſeeds, though the cattle are not 
very fond of it green, unleſs when it 
is very young. The large ſort is the 
moſt profitable, but this is rarely to 
be had without a mixture of the ſmall 
kind, alſo of the ſmaller Melilot, which 
is commonly called None-ſuch, or 
ſometimes Black- ſeeds; for thoſe who 
ſave the ſeeds for ſale, are ſeldom cu- 
rious enough to diſtinguiſh the ſorts ; 
but where the beauty of the verdure is 
conſidered, there muſt not be any of 
the ſeeds ſown, becauſe their yellow 
heads of flowers are very unſightly a- 
mong the graſs; and if it is in gardens, 
where the graſs is conſtantly mowed, 
the flowers of theſe plants will come 
out near the root in ſuch cluſters, as 
to occaſion large, unſightly, yellow 
patches; and as the heads decay, they 
turn brown, and have a very diſagree- 
able appearance. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on 
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chalky lands in many parts of England; 


and in ſome countries the ſeed is fown 
after the ſame manner as the common 


red clover, eſpecially on chalky ground, 


where it will thrive, and produce a bet- 
ter crop than clover, The ſtalks of 
this are hairy, and grow erect to the 
height of two feet or more, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, ſtanding upon 
long foot-ſtalks, whoſe lobes are longer 
than thoſe of the red clover, and have 
no marks of white; they are of a 
yellowiſh green colour, and are co- 
vered with ſoft hairs, The flowers 
grow in oval ſpikes at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a pale copper 
colour; their petals are long and tu- 
bulous, but the brim is divided into 
two lips as the other ſorts, 

This is known by the title of Trefoil, 
in the places where it is cultivated ; 


but the ſeedſmen ſell the Hop clover 


by that name, ſo they make no di- 
ſtinction between this, the Hop clover, 
and None-ſuch; therefore, by which 
of theſe three titles the ſeeds are 
bought, they often prove the ſame. 
This ſort of Trefoil is much culti- 
vated in that part of Eſſex which bor- 
ders on Cambridgeſhire, 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in 
Spain and Italy; this has upright 
talks near two feet high, which are 
hairy, garniſhed with trifoliate ſeaves, 
having roundiſh lobes, which are ſawed 
at their points, The flowers are pro- 
duced ut the top of the ſtalk in long, 
obtuſe, hairy ſpikes, of a bright red 
colour, ſo make a pretty appearance 
during their continuance, It is an 
annual plant, ſo is not proper for 
ſowing as fodder. 

The ſeventh ſort is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in the ſouth 
of France and Italy; it rifes with a 
ſtrong ſmooth ſtalk near three feet 
high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 
whoſe lobes are two inches and a half 
long, and near a quarter broad, ſtand- 
ing upon long foot-ſtalks, which are 
embraced by ſtipulæ or ſheaths their 
whole length. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the top of the ſtalks in very 
long ſpikes; they are of a beautiful 
red colour, ſo make a fine appearance, 


It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen 


in autumn, 

'The eighth ſort grows naturally in 
Spain and Italy; this riſes with a ſlen- 
der ſtiff talk near two feet high, gar- 

G 8 2 niſhed 
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niſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
lobes are very narrow and hairy. Ihe 
flowers are produced at the top of the 
ſtalks. in oblong conical ſpikes ; the 
indentures of their einpalements end 
in long briſtly hairs, which are aimolt 
equal in length; the ſpikes are hairy, 
and the flowers of a pale red colour, 
The ninth fort is he common Ha: es- 
foot Trefoil, which grows naturally 
upon dry gravelly lan in moſt parts 
of England, and is a ſure indication of 
the ſterility of the ſoil, for it is rarely 
ſeen upon good ground, This plant 
is ſeldom eaten by cattle, ſo is unfit 
for paſture, and is only mentioned 
here b<cauſe it is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine; it is an annual plant, whoſe 
root decays ſoon after it has perteQed 
ſeeds. . X 
The tenth ſort grows naturally on 
arable land in many parts of England; 
this has trailing ſtalks, which put out 
roots at their joints, The leaves ſtand 
upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks; the 
lobes are roundith, and ſawed on their 
edges; the flowers are collected in 
roundiſh heads, ſtanding upon ſler der 
foot-ſtalks, Which riſe ſrom the wings 
of the ſtalks : theſe have bladdery em- 
palements, which terminate in two 
teeth. When theſe lie on the ground, 
their globular heads, having a little 
bluſh of red on their upward fide to- 
wards the ſun, and the other part being 
white, have a great reſemblance of 


ſtrawberries, and from thence it was 


titled Strawherry Trefoil. 

Theſe ſorts are preſerved in botanic 
gardens for variety; they are eaſily 
propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown on an open bed of ground, ei- 
ther in autumn or ſpring. The plants, 
which come up in autumn, will grow 
much larger, and flower earlier in the 
ſummer than thoſe which are ſown in 
the ſpring, ſo from thoſe good ſeeds 


may be always obtained, whereas the 


others ſometimes miſcarry, When 
the plants come up, they require no 
other care than to keep them clean 
from weeds, and thin them where they 
are too cloſe, 


The eleventh fort is the common 


Melilot, which is uſed in medicine; 
it grows naturally among the corn in 


many parts of England, particularly 


in Cambridgeſhire in great plenty, 
where it is a moſt troubleſome weed ; 


for in reaping it is ſcarce pofſible to 


* 
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ſeparate it from the Melilot, fo that it is 
carried in with the corn ; and the ſeeds 
of the Melilot being ripe about the 
ſame time with the corn, they are 
threſhed out with it, and heing heavy 
are difficult ro ſeparate from it ; and 
when a few of the ſeeds are ground 
with the corn, it ſpoils the flour, for 
the bread, or whatever elſe is made 
with it, will have a ſtrong taſte like 
Melilot plaſter. 

The roots of this plant are ſtrong 
and ligneous, from which ſpring out 
ſeveral ſtalks, which rife ſrom two to 
four feet high. according to the good- 
neſs of the land. The ſtalks branch 
out, and are garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, having oval ſawed lobes, of a 
deep green colour, The flowers are 
produced in long flender ſpikes, which 
ſpring from the wings of the ſtalks; 
they are of a bright yellow, and ſhaped 
like the other butterfly flowers ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds, 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in 
Bohemia and Auſtria, but has been 
long cultivated in England as a medi- 
cinal plant, thoughat preſent it is rare- 
ly uſed: it is annual. The ſtalks are 
large, hollow, and channelled ; they 
riſe about a foot high, garniſhe with 
trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, 
and ſlightly ſawed on their edges, 
ſtanding upon pretty long foot ſtalks, 
The flowers are collected in oblong 
ſpikes, which ſtand upon very long 
foot-ſtalks, ſpringing from the wings 
of the ſtalk at every joint; they are of 
a pale blue col ur, ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common Melilot : theſe appear in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall yellow ſeeds of a kidney ſhape, 
two or three being included in each 
ſhort pod, The whole plant has a 
very ſtrong ſcent like that of Fenu- 
greek, and periſhes ſoon aiter the ſeed 
is ripe, 

It the ſeeds of theſe two ſorts are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
riſe without care, and require no o- 
ther culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and thin them where 
they grow too cloſe.— Muller. 

CLOUT, an iron plate on the ax'e- 
tree of a carriage. 

CLOWN's WOUND WORT, [S- 
deritis.} Iron wort. ä 

CLUMP, a number of trees planted 
together, 

CLUNG, cloſed up, or ſtopped ; 

ſpoken 
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ſpoken of hens when they do not lay, 
It is alſo applicd ro wood, or any other 
thing thatis ſhrivelled, or ſhrunk up, 
when it is ſaid to be clung. 

CLUSTER, a bunch, a number of 
things of the ſame kind growing or 
joining together, Alſo a number of 
animals, or a body of people collected 
together, 

CLAYS, though diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to their colours, under the 
terms of red, yellow, black and white, 
and called in particular places under 


their different appearances, by a va- - 


riety of names, yet all agree in their 
general nature, and may be conveni- 
ently firſt treated of together, 

They differ from all other ſoils in 
that they are tough, wet, and coid: 
and in proportion as they are mixed 
in greater or lefſer quantity in the 

lands, they give them thoſe proper- 
ties in a greater or leſſer degree. 

Some of the kinds are indeed ſo 
much tougher than the others, that an 
equal mixture of them does more 
hurt, Thus the red clays debaſe lands 
more than any other kind; the yellow 
are next in itiffneſs and coldneſ to 
theſe ; the black are leſs wet and tough 
than either of the former; and the 
white leaft of all. However, the yel- 
low, in a ſomewhat larger proportion, 
will do equal miſchief with the red in 
a ſmaller, and ſo of the reſt : the dif- 
ference as at firſt obſerved, being 
more in the quantity of the clay in 
the ſoil, than according to the parti- 
cular kind, 

The improvement of all ſoils de- 
pends in a. great meaſure upon the 
breaking them, by which means their 
parts are more expoſed to the fun and 
air, and are made more fit to receive 
the different kinds of ſeeds, 

As the clayey ſoils are of all others 
the moſt tough, they moſt of all re- 
quire this care, We know that the 
effect of fire is to reduce this tough 
earth into a Joofe crumbly matter: 
and whatever fire will do on theſe oc- 
caſions, the action of the ſun and air 
will alſo perform, only it requires more 
time, Oyiter-ſhe!ls, that have lain a 
a great while on the fea ſhores, are as 
pertectly calcined by the fun and air, 
as if they had been in the fire, And 
in the ſame manner thoſe ſhells which 
are found in marle, and other earths, 
when they have been a while ſpread 
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| upon the ground, growToft and crum- 


bly, It is the ſame with clay : the 
ſun and air will take away its tough 
quality, as the fire does : and frequent 
ploughing meliorates clayey ſoils, by 
turning up the clods in different po- 
fitions to the ſun and air, and by af- 
fiſting the operation in breaking them 
to pieces, 

This is the way wherein frequent 
ploughing operates upon a clayey foil, 
and the farmer who tries it will never 
be deceived in his expectations. 

All clay lands are known by theſe 
qualities: they hold the water that falls 
on them ; and when well wetted, they 
are a great while before they dry: in 
the ſame manner when thoroughly dry, 
they are not ſoon wetted. 
ſeaſon the land cracks in chinks, If 
it be ploughed when wet, it ſticks to 
the plough like mortar; and in a cry 
ſeaſon the plough tears it up in great 
hard clods, which are all clay at the 
bottom. For this reaſon where the 
coat of ſoil is not thick, the farmer 
ſhould not plough deep, for he will 
then injure his land by mixing the 
clay among it, 

All the clayey ſoils require a great 
deal of induſtry and care, as well as 
knowledge, in the dreſſing and ma- 
nagement : but when the toughneſs is 
got the better of, ſo that the farmer 
can get his grain into it, and fee it 
well covered, it very often yields large 
crops. 

The reddiſh clay is the tougheſt and 
coldeſt of all the kinds; and requires 
the moſt pains in tke huſbandman to 
ſubdue its nature, 

The firſt method for the improving 
this kind of ſoil is, by frequently re- 
peating theſe deep ploughings to break 
and ſeparate the clods over and over, 
as the ſun and air calcine them. 

To this the farmer is to add the aſ- 
ſiſtance of dreſſings, And it is the 
particular quality of this clay, that it 
will receive all kinds of manures, and 
be improved by them : but then the 
labour is to be equal to the expence, 
for without the frequent ploughing al- 
ready mentioned, nothing will take 
effect upon it, 

Dung dees not readily mix with 
this ſort of ſoil ; but when it is well 
ploughed in, it is of great fervice, 
This however is net the kind that a- 


grees beſt with it; im Northampton- 
N ſhite 
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mĩre they manure it with lime to ſome 
advantage; in Hertfordſhire and Buck- 
ingſhire they uſe ſoot and aſhes ; but 
that which agrees beſt of all with its 
nature is chalk, This is now the 
general practice; and the farmers in 
moſt parts of England begin to find 
the advantages of it, 

The young huſbandman muſt not 
be diſheartened at the expence of this 
ſort of dreſſing, or the labour of ſuch 
frequent ploughings ; for he will be 
ſure to reap the benefit of it : it is 
much more chargeable to dreſs a piece 
of the red clayey ſoil, than any other 
whatſoever; but then the advantage 
laſts long in proportion : a field of 
this ſoil, once well drefſed, will keep 
in heart fifteen or ſixteen years, 

Indeed it may be remarked of the 
clayey ſoils in general ; and moſt of 
all of this in particular, that although 
no ground js fo ſtubborn or ſo barren 
when neglected ; none has ſo many 
or ſo great and good qualities, when 
it has been thoroughly wrought in the 
above deſcribed manner, | 

When this red clayey ſoil is well 
wrought, wheat ſucceeds excellently 
upon it. Barley ſometimes yields a 
good crop, but not conſtantly, for it 
depends on the ſeaſon ; if that prove 
dry the barley does well; but if not 
it comes to little : for this ſoil holds 
the water a great while, and barley 
cannot bear a great deal of wet to lie 
about the roots, 

Beans ſucceed extremely well in 
this earth, for they will bear great deal 
of water, nay, they require it: for in 
dry ſeaſons and on a looſe land, they 
yield nothing in compariſon of their 
produce or) theſe ſoils, Beans require 
a great deal of nouriſhment, and this 
red clayey ſoil is the richeſt feeding 
land we have when well prepared, 

Our advice therefore to the young 
farmer, who has a piece of land with 


this ſoil upon his hands, is: 


Firit, not to ſpare either labour or 
expence upon it in the beginning, for 
all this will be returned to him ten- 
fold, Let him plough it thoroughly 
and often, and take care that the 
plough cut deep. Let him employ a 
careful and honeſt ploughman that 
will mind his buſineſs, not an idle 


boy, as is too often done, And let 


him go over the land frequently him- 
ſelf to ſes that jt was well cut up, and 
well broke in every part, 
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In the ſecond place; let him beſtow 
chalk enough upon it, and ſee it be 
worked well in; or if chalk cannot 
be had, let him uſe ſome of the other 
manures juſt mentioned. When this 
is thoroughly done at firſt, common 
care and induſtry will ſerve afterwards: 
and from this he will have a ſoil, which 
inſtead of holding the water to chill 
his crops while young, will let the wet 
when it is too much, below the roots; 
and will always detain enough. 

Thirdly, let him depend chiefly upon 
his wheat: for that grain upon a red 
clayey ſoil thus manured, will never 
fail him. He may alſo be ſure of 
beans, turneps, and clover, ſor theſe 
never fail. He may in dry ſeaſons 
ſtand a fair chance for barley: but 
wheat is the ſure and certain commo- 
dity for this ſoil, 

Laſtly, when he has thus got his 
land into good order by his induſtry 
and expence, don't let him drain it 
of its heart again by covetouſneſs or 
folly. Let him not draw away its 
ſtrength by croſs cropping, or too fre- 
quent ſowing, Moderation is the rule 
of all things in this life, There is no 
way to be poor ſo quickly as the deſire 
of growing rich too faſt, ; 

The yellow clay of England is in its 
nature more nearly allied to the red 
than any other : and is next to that 
the moſt frequent. It is as univerſal 
in ſome counties, as the red is in o- 
thers; and is ſo much of the ſame 
compoſition, that a great many of the 
rules preceding hold true here : but 
as chalk is the beſt manure for that, 
marle, where a proper kind can he 
had, is for this. | 

In Staffordſhire, where this ſoil is 
frequent in the common fields, they 
ſow it two years, and let it lie fallow 
the third, They lay it in ridges, or 
otherwiſe, according to the condition 
and make their fallows toward the 
latter end of March, They plough 
it a ſecond time about three months 
after, or a little ſooner; and before 
this, they dreſs it with cow-dung or 
horſe-dung, except when they fold it 
with ſheep, then it is immediately 
ſpread and caſt under furrow with the 
plough, before the ſun and rain ex- 
hauſt and weaken it, Ten weeks af- 
ter this, that is, toward the end of 
Auguſt, they plough it again to kill the 
weeds ; and to turn up the manure. 

About 
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About the week before Michaelmas 
they plough for ſowing, and then the 
manure is again turned and falls upon 
the ſeed with the fineſt part of the 
land, 

They ſow wheat vpon the land after 
this dreſſing, and afterwards beans, 
with both which the yellow clayey 
ſoil excellently agrees aſter this pre- 
paration, This is the Staffordſhire 
practice in common fields, 

In ſome places where other manure 
cannot be had, ſea ſand may be uſed for 
the improvement of the yellow clayey 
ſoil; and it is to be laid on in very 
large quantities: this may ſeem 
ſtrange advice to the farmer in ſome 
counties, where ſuch a thing was never 
heard of, for every thing appears 
ſtrange at firſt; but it is a practice 
founded on reaſon : the cauſe of the 
particular barrenneſs of theſe clayey 
ſoils is the toughneſs of their ſub- 
ſtance; and ſand breaks that tough- 
neſs, and gives way for the rains to 
get into their body. Farther, loams 
are fruitful, as will be ſeen hereafter ; 
and as the practical farmer well knows 
loams are only mixtures of clay and 
ſand. Nature has made the mixture 
in theſe places, and why may not art 
and induſtry imitate her, 


By large dreſſings of ſand, a clayey 


ſoil may be turned into a loamy one 
for ever ; and then an addition of ſuch 
manures as are ordered for loams is 
uſeful, Nor is it matter of wonder 
that ſand ſhould in this manner me- 
liorate clay ground ; ſor clay is uſed in 
the ſame way as a manure to ſand ; 
and in that caſe it does the ſame thing. 

Aſhes which are a very good ma- 
nure for yellow clayey lands, act in a 
double way, both as ſand, and by their 
other qualities; warming, as well as 
opening the land : and after the more 
ſubſtantial dreſſings, ſoot is an excel- 
lent manure, Nor is burning to be 
forgot for the improvement either of 
this, or of the red clayey ſoil, for it 
breaks their parts in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner, rendering them not only iruitful 
in themſelves, but converting them 
into a manure for other lands, 

It has been affirmed by ſome prac- 
tical writers who have examined theſe 
things nicely, and who have proved it 
by experiments, that clay contains about 
a fourth part of fine ſand, But it is 
only of the red and yellow clays this 
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ſhould be affirmed, The whĩte clay con- 
tains none: nor would it be difficult 
to produce the yellow clay altogether 
pure from it. Indeed there always is 
ſome in the red, and this is a reaſon 
why the red clayey ſoil is not quite ſo 
ſtubborn as the yellow. 

It is ſtrange, that among ſoils of the 
ſame name, contrary methods are to 
be uſed in the culture; but this is the 
caſe between the red and yellow clayey 
ſoils, and the white: it is to be ob- 
ſerved, however, as before hinted, that 
theſe really agree in nothing but the 


name of clay, their qualities being al. 


together different. 

The farmer is to obſerve an exact 
contrary conduct with the white clayey 
ſoil, from that proper for thoſe before- 
mentioned; for his aim is to be juſt 
oppoſite: his care with the others is 
to make them fine enough: but when 
he has a white clayey foil to manage, 
he muſt take care not to make it too 
fine. 

As the red and yellow clayey ſoils 
are tough and {tiff ; the white is tender 
and brittle : it breaks as it falls from 
the plough: and from its nature in 
this reſpect, it yields to the plough 
with great eaſe, | 

Frequent ploughings were ordered 
for the others, but a few do for this, 
As no ſoil requires ſo much care in the 
manures, the farmer's attention is to 


be employed almoſt entirely on that 


head, In general, as the yellow and 
red clayey ſoils require ſtrong, this 
white one requires rich dreſſings. 

In the firſt place, the fineſt manure 
for it is ſoot, 

Soot may ſeem at firſt ſight a dear 
manure, but a little of it goes a great 
way, Experience ſhews that one buſhel 
of ſoot is equal in its effects to a load 
of common dung, 

Eighteen buſhels of good ſoot will 
compleatly dreſs an acre of the white 
clayey land ; and the ſame quantity of 
ground, as is very well known, will 
take as many cart loads or more of 
good dung, Burt let the farmer take 
care he is not impoſed upon in this 
commodity : for the chimney ſweep- 
ers are apt to mix aſhes among 
their ſoot to encreaſe the quantity ; 
and then it may require five and twenty 
buſhels to an acre, 

After ſoot, the next manure for this 
ſoil is dung, And in this reſpect, the 

farmer 
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farmer will find that the practice of 
folding upon it is excellent. Ellis re. 
commends the folding firſt; and after- 
wards ſpreading it all over with the 
dung: and this is found to be of great 
ſervice, © © 

Having conſidered the red, yellow, 
and white clayey ſoils, we come now 
to the black, which is the richeſt of 
them all. 

The other kinds may be brought to 
fertility by art, and with experience, 


but this enjoys from nature the ſame. 


advantages, The mixture in this ſoil 
is ſo happy, that it is in its on native 
ſtate much like what they are when 
improved by culture, Yet even this 
is capable of great improvement, in- 
fomuch that it will yield twice the 
produce in the hands of the ſkilful 
and induſtrious, that it does to the 
inconſiderate or ignorant, 

This black clayey ſoil conſiſts of a 
blackiſh clay, which is mixed with a 
quantity of vegetable mould; and 


alſo contains ſand, ſometimes in a very 


large, uſually in a moderate quantity. 

The clay in the compoſition of this 
is not ſo tough as that of the red or 
yellow, as appears when they are ex- 
amined fingly; nor yet is it ſo. ſhort 
and crumbly as the white, Thus its 
own nature tends to its making a bet- 
ter ſoil than either; and then the ſand 
which it contains anſwers the purpoſe 
of that which in other caſes is to be 
added; and the quantity of. vegetable 
mould gives it great fertility, 

Such is the compoſition of this ex- 
cellent ſoil ; whichis, in reſpect to its 
ſtructure and conſiſtence, of a middle 
nature between the white clayey ſoil, 
and the yellow'or red ; and exceeds 
them both in fruitfulneſs. 

This ſoil therefore does not require 


thoſe painſul or repeated ploughings, 
Nor that expence and tediouſneſs of 


manure which are neceſſary to the o- 
thers : but light turnings and rich 
manures, applied in ſmall quantities, 
anſwer the purpoſe. Theſe mult be 
uſed according to knowledge, and as 
there is no land ſo well worth the ſtu- 
dying as this, there is none that will 
ſo well reward the pains. 

The farmer who ſhould dreſs this 
ſoil like the other clayey kinds, with 
chalk and ſand, and the like, would 
be guilty of ſtrange error, Mel- 
low .durg is the proper manure for 
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this land; and adds to its natural 
richne s. Cow dung is not amiſs for 
it, but the beſt manure of all is the 
dung of pigeons. Where this is to be 
had, the way of uſing it is thus: It 
is to be ſprinkled over a barley field, 
for inſtance by hand, as ſoon as the 
barley is fowr, In this caſe the rains 
waſh it in, a1 d the effects of it is ſur- 
priſing. Nothing can exce d the cro 

that follows ſuch dteſſing on ſuch "be 

The dung of poultry is alſo good 
uſed in the ſame way; and any rich 
and mellow manure, 

This black clayey ſoil in paſture land 
is very fruittul, and needs leſs dreſſing 
than any other ; the beſt manure is 
dung, that has lain till it is well 
rotted : this is to be. carefully ſpread 
over the ground, that the rain may waſh 
it in: and for this, purpoſe it ſhould 
be laid on in a rainy ſeaſon. | 

CLASPERS. Threads or tendrils 
of creeping plants. 

CLAW, The foot of a bird or 
beaſt, armed with ſharp horny nails. 

CLEARING of LAND, to get out 
all roots of trees, buſhes, &c. 

CLEANING of Conn, to get it 
ready for winnowing, 

CLETCH, A brood. A provincial 
term, 

CLOD. A lump. 

CLODDING BEETLE. A beetle 
ufed to break the clods or lumps of 
earth, This is now generally and 
better performed by the ſpike-roller, 

CLOGGS, Pieces of wood, or 
the like, faſtened about the necks, or 
to the legs of beaſts, to prevent their 
running away. 

CLOSH, The Founder. A diſtemper 
in the feet of cattle, after a great heat or 
vehement travel, which has ſtirred 
the feet, and will ſuddenly viſit their 
blood, ſo as it goes down to the 
hooſs, fret, hurt, and pain them, ſo 
that they ſhall not be able to cruſh 
that place. In order to the cure here- 
of, if the bloods reſts nigh the legs, 
above the hoof, you ſhould then 
chafe the beaſt often, and rub him 
hard, to make the blood retirez and 
if that profit not, launce his feet gently 
round, on the edges of his hoofs, 
with ſmall races, notdeep; and if the 
blood be gone down into the hoof, 
open it a little with a ſharp knife, in 
the midſt, under both the claws ; then 
lay lint, mixed with ſalt, nettles, and 

vinegar, 
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3 and not let his feet come to 
any water, till he be well, bur keep 
him dry in the ſtall ; raking care in the 
cutting of him, that the blood do iſſue, 
for otherwiſe it will grow to fome pu- 
trefaction, and ſo impoſtumare; for 
which reaſon, it muſt be opened and 
_ cleanſed well, and a cloth, ſteeped in 
vinegar, falt, and oil, bound thereto; 
and in the end, take of old greaſe 
and deer ſuet, melted together, an 
equal portion, and heal it there- 
with. 

CLOVE, a term uſed in weights; 
and in reſpect to wool, ſeven pounds 
makes a clove; but in Effex, they al- 
low eight pounds of cheeſe and butter 
to the clove; 31 cloves, or 256 pounds 
to the wey: in Suffolk, they allow 
4 of thoſe cloves, or 336 pounds to 
the wey. | 

CLOVEN-FOOTED, Having the 
foot divided; 

CLOUGH, or Draught, This is an 
allowance of two pound at every three 
hundred weight, for the turn of the 
ſcale; that ſo the commodity may hold 
out, when retailed. 

CLOUGH, a valley between two 
ſeep hills. | 

CLOWN's-MUSTARD. An herb 
ſo called. 

CLOYED. Pricked with a nail, 
applied to a horſe when ſhoed, 

. To CLUCK, To call the chickens 
as the hen does, 

CLUSH, or Swollen" Neck. A diſ- 
temperin cattle, cured in this manner ; 
firſt, let the beaſt reſt three or four 
days, then take freſh butter, honey, 
hogs-lard, and wax; all in equal quan- 
tities, melted together into 2 ſalve, 
with which anoint the place; alfo; if 
the neck be ſwollen and raw, take ho- 
ney, maſtick, and a little freſh butter, 
or freſh ſwine's greaſe, (without ſalt) 
and boiling them altogether, uſe it for 
an ointment : when it is puffed up, 
fwollen and raw, take elecampane, 
well boiled, and ſtam with hogſ- 
greaſe, weather fat, , frankin- 
ceriſe; and new wax, blended roge- 
ther, and anoint the place therewith, 

CLUSTER-GRAPE. A ſpecies of 
grape ſo called, | 

CLYSTER, an injection up the ſun- 
dament for the purpoſe of eafing or 
aſſiſting in ſome diſeaſe, and are of 
various kinds; the following are pre- 
feribed by a correſpondent to the Far- 
mer's Magazine. 

Vor. 1, 


wing 
Ropes the fury of the fire, whilſt with 


ſalts, or common ſalt, ſyrup of buck- 
thorn; ſweet oil, or linſeed oil, each 
four ounces, 

No, 2,--Boil a handful of bearsfoot 
and chamomile flowers in three pints 
of water a few minutes; ſtrain, and 
add half a pint of linſeed oil, and four 
ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn. | 

The clyſter, No. 2, may be made 
more purging by adding ſenna, or 


bitter-apple. 
Emollient Ci fir. No. .- Mille grut 


three pints; ſweet oil, half a pint; 
No, 2 —Sheep's- head broth, 8 
Carminative Cihſffer:. No, 1.—Camo- 


mile flowers, ſweet fennel ſeeds, car- 


raway ſeeds; and coriarider ſeeds, each 
one ounce; water, three pints ; boil 
five minutes, ſtrain, and add two 
ounces of eleQtuary of bay berries, 


- and one ounce of ſoor, 


Anodyne No. r,--Sheef's 
head broth, three pints; quid lauda- 
num, one ounce, | 

No. z.—Diffolve' half 4 dram to a 
dram of opiumin ſome broth, gruel, 
Ec. 

Refiringemt Clyſltr,—Logwood* chips, 
— balauſtine flowers, one 
ounce; water, two quarts z boil 
one, and then add two ounces of di- 
aſcordium, and ons ounce of arme- 
nian hole. 

Smail COAL, Made of the ſpray 
and broſt-wood which is ftripped off 
from the bratches of coppice-wood, 
and which is ſometimes bound up in 
bavins for this uſe; though alſo it 
ſhall be as charred without 
binding and then it is called, coming 
it together. This they place in ſome 
near floor, made level, and free of in- 
cumbrantes; vhete ſettiug one of the 
bavins; or part; of th (pray on five, 
two men ſtand ready to throw on bau- 
vin upon bavin, as faſt as they take 
fire, which makes a” very great 
ſudden blaze, till all is burnt that lies 
near the place; but before they begin 
to ſet fire, they fill great tubs or veſ- 
ſels with water, which ſtand ready by 
them, and this is daſtied on with a 
great diſh” or , ſo' ſoon as ever 
they have thrown. on all their — 
continually plying the f 

"which. es © Gen 


a great 
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a great rake, they lay and ſpread it o- 
ver, and ply caſting water ſtill on the 
coal, which are now perpetually turned 
by two men, with great ſhovels, a 
third throwing on the water; and 
this is continued to be done, till no 
more fire appears, though they ceaſe 
not from being hot; then they ſhovel 
them up into grea* heaps, and when 
thoroughly cold, put them up in ſacks 
for ſale, where they are uſed among 
divers artificers, both to kindle greater 
fire, and to temper and aneal their 
ſeveral works: to ſay nothing of the 
ordinary uſe of them in families, to 


.. kindle their fires, when out, 


COAL Aſhes, See Coal As uhES⁵. 

COAL Sor, A very good drefling 
for graſs land, and for wheat in the 
ſpring, eſpecially when attacked by 
the worm, 

COB, a wicker baſket to carry on 
the arm, Hence a ſeed-cob, or ſced- 
lip, is a baſket for ſowing. 

.COB-NUT, A large nut of the 
hazle kind, 

COCCIFEROUS, Bearing berries, 

COCCYGRIA. Venice ſumach. 
See SUMACH, 

COCHINEAL, [Coccinella, ] This 
is a ſmall grain, of an irregular fi- 
gure, a dark red. colour on the out- 
ſide, and adeep bright red within : it is 
brought from Mexico and New Spain. 
This ſubſtance has long been ſup- 
poſed to be the ſeed of a plant: it ap- 

rs from chemical experiments to 

an animal, and from the accounts 
of the more celebrated naturalifts, an 

inſect, which breeds on the American 
prickly pear tree, and adheres thereto 
without changing its place. Cochi- 
neal has been ſtrongly reeommended 
as a ſudorific, cardiao and alexiphar- 
mac: but praftitioners have never 
obſerved any confiderablc effects from 
it. Its greateſt conſumption is among 
the ſcarlet dyers ; and in medicine its 
| laure uſe is as a colouring drug; 

th watery and ſpirituous liquors ex- 
tract its colour. 

cock. The male of a hen. The 
male of ſmall birds in general, 

COCK. A ſmall heap of hay. 

COCKEREL, A young cock. 

COCELE. A pernicious weed. 

COCKSCOMB, A ſpecies of the 
maranthus. 

COCK SHEAD. Saintfoin, 
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CODLING. A ſpecies of apples 
well known, 

CODLINS and CREAM. A herb 
found wild by the ſides of ditches and 
rivers in many parts of England. 

COFFEE, [ca.] This tree is a 
native of Arabia, but is now culti- 
vated in both Indies, Itis a low tree, 
ſeldom riſing above ſixteen feet in 
heighth. It is propagated by the ber- 
ries which ſhould be ſown ſoon er 
they are gathered. 

The berries ſhould be planted in 
ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot 
bed of tanners bark. If the bed be of 
a proper temperature of warmth, the 
plants will appear in a month or five 
weeks time, and in about fix weeks 
more will be fit to tranſplant ; for as 
many of the berries will produce two 
plants, ſo the ſooner they are parted 
the better.; for when they grow dou- 
ble till they have made large roots, 
they will be ſo intermixed and en- 
tangled, as to render it difficult to ſe- 
parate them, without tearing off their 
fibres, which will greatly prejudice 
the plants, When theſe are tranſ- 
planted, they muſt each be put into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into 
the tan-bed again; which ſhould be 
ſtirred up to the bottom, and, if re- 
quired, ſome new tan ſhould be mixed 
with it to renew the heat, then the 
plants ſhould be gently watered, and 
the glaſſes of the hot-bed muſt be 
ſhaded every day till they have taken 
new root; after which the plants 


ſhould have freſh air admitted to them 


every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon : during the ſummer they 
will require frequently to be refreſhed 
with water, 'but they muſt not have 


it in too great plenty: for if the roots 


are kept too moiſt, they are very ſub- 
ze to rot, then the leaves will ſoon 
decay and drop off, and the plants be- 
come naked ; when this happens, they 
are ſeldom recovered again. The firſt 
ſign of theſe plants being diſerdered, 
is, their leaves ſweating out a clam- 
my juice, which attracts the ſmall in- 
ſets which frequently infeſt them in 
ſtoves when they are not in health, 
and theſe cannot be deſtroyed till the 
plants are recovered to vigour ; for 
although the plants are ever ſo care- 
fully waſhed and cleared from theſe 
inſects, yet they will be ſoon attacked 


by 
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by them again, if they are not reco- 
vered to health, for theſe inſects are 
never ſeen upon any of the plants 
while they are in perfect vigour ; but 
when they are diſcovered, they ſoon 
ſpread over all the leaves and tender 
parts of the plants, and multiply ex- 
ceedingly ; ſo that upon the firſt at- 
tack, the plants ſhould be ſhifted into 
freſh earth, and all poſſible care taken 
to recover them, without which all 
the waſhing and cleaning of the plants 
will be to little purpoſe, The diſor- 
ders attending the coffee-trees, gene- 
rally proceed from either being put in- 
10 pots too large for them, nothing 
being of worſe conſequence than over 
tting them, or from the earth be- 
too iff, or over watered, If theſe 
errors are avoided, and the ſtove kept 
always in à proper temperature of heat, 
the plants will thrive, and produce 
y of fruit annually, 
-. COLESEED. See CAnBaAGE. 
-  COLEWORT. See CanBacr, 
Sea 'COLEWORT, See Sea Ca- 
BAGE. p - ' 
.[- COFFIN, that part of the horn or 
hoof of a horſe which appears when 
he has his foot ſet on the ground. 
, © COFFIN. BONE, that bone which 
lies within à horſe's hoof as in a 
This bone is round upwards, where 
it receives the little paſtern, but grows 
broader and thinner towards its bot - 
tom; it is of a porous open contex- 
ture, like a piece of loaf ſugar, and 
is eaſily pierced, and often wounded 
when horſes happen to take up nails 
and other ſharp bodies in the ſtreets or 
roads: accidents to Which they are 
often liable, and are more eaſily cured 
than they would have been, had the 
bone been hard and ſolid, - 7 
- COFFIN-JOINT, that where the 
lefſer paſtern joins the foor, ' | 
When the coffin-joint is ſtrained, a 
Horſe often continues a long time lame, 
without the owner's diſcovering where 
the lameneſs lies; becauſe a horſe does 
not, at firſt, favour it much on the 
bending of the foot, only in planting 
his foot upon the ground: but in time 
there will grow ſuch a Riffneſs in that 
joint, that he will only touch the 
ground with his toe, and it will be 
impoſſible to play the joint with one's 
hand. The only method of remov- 
ing this ſtiffneſs is bliſtering and firing, 
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which generally ſucceeds the diſorder, 


and then rarely ever admits a cure, or 
even aleviation, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and 
contraQion has been of long ſtanding, 

COKE, pit-coal, or ſea-coal, char- 
red. It is made by burning pit-coal 
in ovens conſtructed for that purpoſe, 
and extinguiſhing the fire, by drawing 
it out of the oven, and ſpreading it on 
the ground. 

COLD, the name of a diſeaſe to 
which animals of almoſt every kind, 
particularly horſes, are very ſubjeR. 

Colds are cauſed by an obſtruction 
of perſpiration : that is, the pores, or 
outlets of the ſkin, are fo far ſhut up, 
that the ſteams of perſpirable matter 
are checked ſo that they cannot paſs 
off in their uſual manner. The con- 
ſequence of this is, they recoil on the 
blood, vitiate its 1 overffil the 
veſſels, and affect the head, the glands 
or kernels of the neck and throat, the 
lungs, and other principal parts. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate 
the- various cauſes of colds ; the moſt 
uſual are, riding horſes till they are 
hot, and ſuffering them to ſtand in 
that condition, where the air is cold 
and piercing; removing a horſe from 


a” hot ſtable to a cold one, and too 


ſuddenly changing his cloathing : 
hence it is that horſes catch "ſevere 
colds” after they come out of dealers 
hands; and by not being carefully 
robbed down, when they come in hot, 
off journeys. | 202" 
The figns of a horſe's catching cold, 
are a cough, heavineſs, and dulneſs, 
which affect him more or lefs in pro- 
portion to the ſeverity of it: the eyes 
are ſometimes moiſt and watery, the 
kernels about the ears, and under the 
jaw ſwell, the noſe gleets, and he 
rattles in his breathing; and when the 


cold is violent, the horte will be fever- - 


iſh, his flanks work, and he will both 
loath his meat, and refuſe his water, 
When theſe laſt ſymptoms are attended 
with a flimy mouth, ears and feet 
cold, and a great inward ſoreneſs, the 
re is danger of a bad fever. 

But when the horſe coughs ſtrong, 
ſnorts after it, is but little off his 
ſtomach, pricks up his ears, and 
moves briſkly in his ſtall, dungs and 
ſtales freely, his ſkin feels kindly, and 
his coat does not ſtare, he is in no 
danger, and there will be no occaſion 
ſor medicines of any kind; and yon 
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ſhould bleed him abou. en 
im feeds 


keep him warm, and give 
of ſcalded bran, with as much warm 
water, as he will drink, in order to 
dilute his blood. F 
If the diſorder ſhould increaſe, the 
horſe fall hot, and refuſe his meat, 
bleed him, if 7 ſtrong one, two quarts 
more; and if you are not fatisfied, 
without giving medicines, avoid, as 
you would poiſon, a farrier's drench ; 
which is generally compoſed of ſome 
Hot . nauſeous powders, giving in a 
quantity of ale : which too often in- 
 ereales the tever, by over-heating the 
blood, and palls the horſe's ſtomach 
by its loathſomeneſs. And inſtead of 
it, infuſe two ounces of anniſceds, 
with a dram of ſaffron, in a pint and 
half of boiling water; pour off the 
ear, and diflolve in it four ounces of 
honey; to which may be added four 
ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil: this drink may 
be given every night; or one of the 
following balls, provided there is no 
fever; in which caſe, it always will be 
more eligible to give two or three 
22 of nitre, or ſal prunella, every 
lay in 1 feeds, 5 1 jar it Us re- 
ved; but ſhould the horſe be in- 
dined to a he remember that 
is body. ſhould be kept open by e- 
mollient clyſters, or cream of tartar 
difolved in his water, to the quantity 
of three or four ounces a day, _- 
Take of the freſh powders. of. ani- 
feed, elicampane, carraway, liquorice, 
28 and flour of brimſtone, each 
tee ounces.; juice of liquorice four 
ounces, diſſolved in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of mountain; ſaffron powdered 
alf an ounce, ſallad oil and honey, 
h half a. pound, oil of anniſced one 
Wr mixed together with wheat 
flour ; give the fize of a pullet's egg 
night and morning. 
This fimple method, with good 
nurſing and hot maſhes, warm water 
and cloathing, eſpecially about the 
head and throat, which promotes the 
running at the noſtrils, will, anſwer 
in moſt ſudden colds; and when the 
horſe feeds, heartily, and ſnorts after 
coughing, moderate exexcils every 


day will haſten his y. 
ſhould be put hot 


The ſcalded b 
into the m or the ſteams con- 
| Me t 


duce not alittle to promotea running 


the. noſe, which is often, very plen- 
ot „and greatly forwards. the cure, 
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filling it with ſiraw ; his hay 

ſhook and ſprinkled with water, and 
given in ſmall quantities : for his 
breathing, at this time, taints the hay, 
and then he will not touch it. ; 

To a horſe loaded with fleſh, a row- 
el may ſometimes be necefſarv, as 
may alſo a gentle purge or two, to 
ſome, when the diſtemper is gone off. 

COLD-CHARGE, the name of 2 
medicine much uſed by farriers for 
curing ſtrains, &c. It confiſts of vi- 
negar, bole, and the white of eggs, 
mixed together to the conſiſtence of a 
poultice, and ſpread over the part hurt, 

COLD-SEEDS. Greater, are water» 
melons, cucumbers, gourds, and me- 
lons. Leſſer, ſuccory, endive, lettuce, 
and purſlane, - ' 

COLD-BATH, | Bainea Frigide.] 
There are hardly any chronic diſeaſes 
but the cold bath may be made uſe of 
to advantage, if the conſtitution has 
not ſome what particular that forbids 
its uſe ; which are chiefly corpulency, 
and unſound viſcera, In very fat per- 
ſons, the fibres are fo ſtuffed round, 
and as it were bolſtered up, that the) 
have not room to vibrate or contr 
with the ſudden ſqueeze of the bath ; 
inſtead therefore of enforcing. their 
ſprings, and ſhaking off any unneceſ- 
ſary incumbrances, - they will only 
be ſtrained to no purpoſe, and conſe- 
quently weakened ; for. whereſoever an 
effort is made to remove any thing 
by. an elaſtic body, if the firſt exer- 
tion fails, every impetus. afterwards 
languiſhes, and the ſpring is ſpoiled, 
And in unſound viſcera, or where any 
part is much weaker: than the reſt, 
ſuch an additional force, as the ſudden 
contraction the batli gives to the ſolids, 
will preſs the fluids on that part, very 
much to its damage; which may oc- 
caſion either the burſting of the veſſels, 
or promoting the diſcharge. of ſome ill 
humours upon that part, which other- 
wiſe might drain off elſe where. 

But where nothing of this nature 
forbids the uſe of the cold bath, hat- 
ſoever is to be effected by br the 
ſolids, invigorating their vibrations, 
and accelerating the blood's. motion, 


is with certainty to be had from hence, 
All diſeaſestherefore from a fizy 

and a lentor in the animal juices, 
the elaſticity of the veſſels is not. worn 
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relief from the cold bath, As rheu- 
matifms of the moſt obſtinate kind; 
hypochrondriacal affections, and debi- 
ity, from too tender, indulgent, and 
inactive ways of life, Whatſoever in- 
convenienees alſo proceed from a bad 
tranſpiration, or when humours are 
thrown upon the ſurface, which can- 
not get through, but ulcerate, blotch 
and deform the ſkin, this remedy will 
be of ſervice in, For upon immer- 
gon, the whole nervous ſyſtem is fo 
ſhook, that the very capillaries feel 
the influence, and the minuteſt paſ- 
fages are forced open by an increaſed 
velocity of the circulating fluids ; 
whereby the ſkin will be cleared, and 
Inſtead of entertaining groſs acrimo- 
nious humours, tranſmit only the im- 
perceptible matter of piration. _ 
COLLAR, the ot oO rat harneſs 
that goes round a horſe's neck. 
Corrar'sf brawn, is the q 
of brawn bound up in one parcel, 
—_ COLOCYNTH, See BIT Ar- 


An 

COLTKFOOT, gel, This 
grows wild in watery places, produ- 
ging yellow flowers in February and 
March ; theſe ſoon fall off, and are 
fucceeded by roundiſh leaves, hairy 
underneath : their taſte is herbaceous, 
fomewhat © glutinous and fubactid, 
Tuſſilago ſtands recommended in 
_ coughs, and other diſorders of the 
breaſt and lungs : practiee however 
feoms to have almoſt rejected it. 

This weed, which delights to grow 
by the fide of rivers, increaſes ſo faft 
by its ſeeds and rambling roots, every 
picce of Wich laſt will produce a 
new plant, though they have been bro- 
ken - with the plough, that it cannot 
bs extirpated without much difficulty, 
and u 'confiderable- time. © 

Ming op” the roots every time t 
Firth bs freed, or the leaſt yeſtige of 
the plant appears, and preventing its 
running to ſeed, are the moſt etfec- 


tual means of deſtroying it in arable 


land; and this is beſt accompliſhed by 
the horſe hoeing huſbandry: but to- 
tally to extirpate it, the grounct muſt 
be laid down long to graſs; Otte of 
Mr. Liſle's neighbours almoſt deſtroy- 
ed it by two ſncceffive crops of vetches; 
and he himfelf is dlearly of opinior, 
that it may be killed by letting the 
land lie a ſofficient time under clover, 
or te. grata; bocavſe; frys- he, the 
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roots of the natural Frafs wit 
more and more every year, will, in five 
or fix years, ſo bind the ſurface of ths 
pou, that the colts-foot will not 
e able to pierce through it, and will 
therefore die for want of air. He 
ploughed up broad clover the begin- 
ning of July, and turned up the ot 
of colts-foot, in which he obſerved; 
between earth and air, many little 
buds, ſhot fortff, ef the bigneſy of 
the Mid-ſummer buds in fruit- trees, 
probably to be the leaves or flowers of 
the next year ; and at the depth of five 
fix, and even ſeven inches, he'remarkz 
ed here and there a ſhoot, of &eavllous 
body, like the root itſelf, from ons "te 
four inches long; perhaps defined ts 
be future roots: he eK pefented tun 
a wititet's fallbty wilt not deſtroy theſe 
roots, and that they cannot refit the 
_ of — — — 
hey ate turned up, aid ſod 
to the fun. It 1 neceffary 
to pick them as clean a poffibte; ard 
burn them: for it is net tb he ut 
poſed, that all the Toots Weh "we 
med up in à fummet fallow wal 
wither of themſelves : on the ebHtHtHi, 
ſuch of tlie Buds àt the Joints of theſe 
44 are buried undef ground, will moet 
i if much raft falls; or the ſtaſda 


wet. 5 
Foreign COLTS-FOOT, Car 
there are ſeveral forts grov 


Of t 
in different parts of the world; and 


cultivated in — . of mans 
COCOA, of CACHE; The. 
colate- nut tree, 'Fhis tres is a Hattet 


of Ameties, and is fouud i 
in ſeverat places — the 


roptcs, hut 'patticyfarly' t GH 
and Carth , on thetiver Amar me, 
in the iſthmus of Darie; t Hord# 
ras, Guafimatz, aud Weirtguw, 

In order to cultivate — nnd | 
— A wiy of cutfoftty, it with be 
neceſſut 


will leb de 
lo growvin 
they arrive. Theft 5 
aced in à fflady fittation, and mot 
frequently watered; im order to on 
ward the vegetatiom of the vets In 
about a 3 — — — 
planted, the plauts appear 2 
ground, hed they ſhould be careful} 
watered in dry weather; 2 
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from the violent heat of the ſun, Dur- 
ing their paſſage they muſt be frequent- 
ly refreſhed with water; but it muſt 
not be given them in great quantities, 
unleſs it rot the tender fibres of their 
roots ; and when they come into a cool 
latitude, they muſt be carefully pro- 
tected from the cold, when they will 
not require to be ſo frequently water- 
ed; for in a moderate degree of heat, 
if. they have. gentle waterings once a 
week it will be ſufficient. 

When the plants arrive in England, 
they ſhould be carefully taken out of 
the. boxes, and each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate pot filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged. into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, In this hot- 
bed the plants may remain till Micha- 
elmas, when they muſt be removed 
into the bark · ſtove, and plunged into 
the tan, in the warmeſt part of the 
ſtove. During the winter ſeaſon the 
plants muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with water, but it muſt be given to 
them in ſmall quantities, yet in ſum- 
mer they will require a more plenti- 
ful ſhare, | Theſe plants are too tender 
to live in the open air in this country, 
even in the hotteſt ſeaſon; of the year, 
therefore muſt conſtantly. remain in 
the bath · ſtove, obſerving in very warm 
weather to let in a large ſhare of freſh 
air to them, and in winter to keep 
them very warm. The leaves of theſe 
plants muſt be frequently waſhed to 
clear them from filth, which they are 
ſubje& to contract by remaining con- 
Nantly in the houſe ; and this becomes 
| an; harbour for ſmall inſects, which 
will infeſt the plants and deſtroy them, 
if they are not timely waſhed off, If 
theſe rules are duly obſerved, the plants 
willthrive very well, and may produce 
flowers in this climate: but it will 
be very difficult to obtain fruit from 
them, for being of a very tender na- 
ture, they are ſubject to many acci- 


dents in a cold country. 
- COLLEY Sheep. Such as have 
black faces and legs. 


© COLUMBINE, [ Agnilegia.] There 
are three ſpecies, 1. The Garden or 
Common Columbine. #2. Wild Moun- 
tain Columbine, 3. Canada Dwarf 
Columbine. They all flower in May 
and June, and may be raiſed by ſowing 


the ſeed in autumn and dividing the 
Cor. A young horſe, | 
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. Foals are ſeparated from their dams 
after five, ſix, or at fartheſt ſeven 
months; experience having ſhewn, 
that ſuch as are ſuffered to ſuck ten 
or eleven months, though uſually larger 
and fuller of fleſh, ate not equal, in o- 
ther reſpects, to thoſe that are taken 
away ſooner, After living fix or ſe- 
ven months on milk, they are habi- 
tuated to a more ſolid nouriſhment, 
having bran given them twice a day, 
with a ſmall quantity -of bay, which 
is increaſed as they advance in age, 
and, in this manner they are kept in 
the ſtable, as long as they expreſs. any 
defire of returning to their dams : but 
when this uneaſineſs is over, they are 
turned into the fields, taking care never 
to do it faſting, An hour before they 
are turned to graſs, a feed of bran, and 
ſome water ſhould be given them; nor 
ſhould they be expoſed to either ſevere 
cold or rain: in this manner the firſt 
winter mult be paſſed, . In May fol- 
lowing, they muſt not only be turned 
in the fields every day, but may lie in 
the open air till the end of October, 
taking care, not to let them feed on 
the after - math; for by accuſtoming 
themſelves to this remarkable delicate 
and ſucculent graſs, they would con- 
tract a diſlike to hay, which, together 
with blan mixed with barley and oats 
ground, ſhould be their principal food 
during the ſecond winter, In this man- 
ner they are to be kept till their fourth 
year, ſpending the days only in the 
paſtures, during the winter; but both 
day and night in the ſummer,, When 
they reach that age, they are to be tak- 
en from the paſtures, and fed with 
dry meat; but in this change of food 
ſome precautions are requiſite ; as 
during the firſt, week to feed them 
only with ſtraw, and give them proper 
medicines. againſt worms, which often 
trouble them from bad digeſtions and 
too rank graſs, 4 166! 
At weaning young colts, they ſhould 
be kept in a clean ſtable, not over 
warm, which would render them ten- 
der, and too ſenſible of the impreffions 
of the air, They muſt frequently have 
freſh litter, and be rubbed often with 
ſtraw; but not tied nor curried till 
they are three, or at leaſt two years 
and a half old; for the roughneſs of 
this friction would give them pain, 
and their ſhin being too tender to en- 
dure it, inſtead of thriving, they why 
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fall away, The rack and manger 
ſhould not be too high, leſt the neceſ- 
fity of lifting up their heads to reach 
their food, ſhould occafion them to 
carry their heads inthat manner, which 
would ſpoil their cheſts, When they 
are a year, or a year anda half old, the 
hair on their tails ſhould be cut, as 
the ſucceeding growth will be ſtronger 
and thicker than the former, When 
they are two years old, they ſhould be 
ſeparated, and the ſtone colts kept with 
the horſes, and the fillies with the 
mares, otherwiſe the former would 
fruitleſsly weaken themſelves with the 
latter, At the age of three years, or 
three and a half, they ſhould be broke, 
and rendered docile, In order to this, 
a light eaſy ſaddle ſhould be put on 
their backs, and continue there three 
or four hours every day. They ſhould 
alſo be uſed to receive the bit of a 
ſmall bridle into their mouths, and 
ſuffer their feet to be taken up, and 
ſome ſtrokes given on the ſole, as if 
ſnoeing them, If they are deſigned 
for draught horſes, a harneſs ſhould 
be put on their bodies, and afterwards 
a ſnaffle bridle ſhould be added. They 
ſhould then be trotted on level ground, 
but without a rider, the perſon only 
holding the reins, and either the ſad- 
dle or harneſs on their backs: and 
when the ſaddle horſe eafily turns, and 
freely comes up to him that holds the 
rein, he ſhould mount on his back, 
and diſmount again immediately, with- 
out riding him, till he is four years 
old, as before that time the weight 
would be too much for him: but at 
four years old he may be ridden, and 
trotted at ſmall intervals, | 

COLTEVIL. A diſeaſe in horſes be- 
a ſwelling in the ſheath, teſticles and 
yard: the cure to be begun by bleeding 
and waſhing the parts clean ; then a- 
noint with ointment of elder, or oint- 
ment of adder's tongue, 

This diſeaſe not unfrequently ariſes 
in colts from going with mares before 
they are able to cover; Uſe the fol- 
lowing fomentation, 

Take, Wormwood, 

Bay leaves, 
Southernwood, 
Mallow leaves, 
Chamomile flowers, 

Elder flowers, and 
Agrimony, —each a handful, 
Water, two gallons, 


co N 


Boil the whole together about twenty 


minutes, and then ſtrain. 
8 The ornament of a cock's 
COMB, A meaſure of corn, con- 
fiſting of four Wincheſter buſhels; 
but in the fen country the comb ge- 
nerally conſiſts of four buſhels, and 
each buſhel of eight gallons and a 
888 10 5 ch 

CO Y, | Symphitum, } A rou 
hairy plant, growing wild by the ſides 
of rivers and watery places, 

Spotted COMFRY, Lungwort. 

COMMON, An open piece of 
ground, not encloſed. | 

COMPOSTS. In huſbandry and 
gardening, they fignify ſeveral ſorts of 
ſoils of earthy matter mixed together, 
in order to make a manure for aſſiſt- 
ing the natural earth in the works of 
vegetation, by way of amendment or 
improvement. 

Compoſts are various, and ought to 
be different according to the different 
nature or quality of the foils which 
they are deſigned to meliorate, and 
according as the land is either light, 
ſandy, or looſe or heavy, clayey or 
cloddy. A light, looſe land requires 
a compoſt of a heavy nature, as the 
ſcouring of deep ditches, ponds, &c. 


So, on the other hand, a land that 


is heavy, clayey or cloddy, requires a 
compoſt of a more ſprightly and fiery 
nature, that will inſinuate itſelf into 
the lumpiſh clods; which, if they 
were not thus managed, would mnch 
obſtruct vegetation, For cold clay- 
ey land, ſome adviſe to take one load 


of ſea ſand (if it can be eonveniently, 


had), or if not, other ſand, or ſandy 
ground, or ſharp ſand, and two loads 
of good rotten dung, and three loads 
of natural mould, rwo loads of the 
top of ſpit turf from off the meadows, 
or any other kind of rich turf land, 
and half a load of coal- aſhes, or the 
ſweepings of ſtreets, a ſmall ſprink- 
ling of pigeons, ſheep, or other hot 
dungs. Theſe are to be laid down in 
different heaps in a circle, having a 
large ſpace in the centre, ſo that they 
may all be thrown up together in one 
heap, which is to be done by as m_ 
perſons at each heap, as there are dif- 
ferent loads in each, viz, one to that 
of one load, two to that of two loads, 


and three to that of three loads, and- 


ſo on; theſe muſt caſt and ſpread = 
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the ſame time every parcel with care 
and not altogether in lumps, 

The fitteſt time for the doing of this, 
is when the weather is dry, and alſo 
in the month of May, This mixture 


ſhould be turned once a month till c 
be 


Michaelmas, and then it 
reened, and ſeparated into ſeveral 
ſorts; to be ready, as occaſion ſhall 
require, in the nurſery. 
For the firſt ſort, it will be beſt to 
the ſkreen more upright ; and what 
comes through may be mixed with 
one-fourth part of melon earth very 


fine. 


The ſecond ſort may be ſcreened 
with the ſkreen ſtanding more ſloping; 
by which means, what comes thiough 
will be coarſer than the firſt, 

The remainder, which will be the 
rougheſt and moſt cloddy earth, is re- 
commended as an extraordinary ma- 
nure to be dug in order to improve 

y barren or poor land; and if it be 

ept in a heap for one year, and 
reened the next year, it will then 
as good as either the former. The 
neſt of theſe will be beſt kept in 2 
houſe, or under ſome covering, that 
it may be dry; though it would be 
better to be turned out ſometimes. to 
get rain. 

A compoſt for a looſe ſandy ground 

may be made, by taking two loads of 


é dung, three loads of natural ſoil, three 


2ads, of ſtrong loamy, earth, three 
loads of pond earth, or of the ſcour- 
ing of ditches, which are to be or- 
dered, mixed and ſkreened as before; 
5 ſo to make three different ſorts of 
᷑reenings. 

Others recommend other compoſts 
"Wi according to the different 

us, ; - 

For a ftiff ſoil inclining to clay, to 
take five loads of the ſame ſoil when 
broken and opened, and to add to that 
five loads more of heath turfs burnt ; 
that theſe having been well mixed and 
laid together during the winter in a 
heap or ridge, and being well ſiſted or 
ſkreened, are recommended as à good 
compoſt that will extremely forward 
trees, 

2, To mix four loads of ſharp ſand, 
and two loads of aſhes of burnt furzes, 
. fern. werds, or wood, with four 

dads of ſtiff ſoil well broken and o- 
pened: that theſe having been well 


mixed together and laid up in a ridge 
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in September, ſhould lie till the Fe- 
bruary following, and then may be 
{kreenes and fifted for uſe, Sir Wil- 
liam Bruce is ſaid to have uſed this 
gs os garden with good ſuc- 


3. For a {tiff ſoil, take four loads 
of the iff ſoil, two loads of rotten 
wood, ſuch as may be found under a 
wood pile, or the ſame quantity of 
rotted leaves, if the former cannot be 
had, two loads of burnt graſs-turf, 
and four loads of ſand: this is re- 
commended to be done in October 
likewiſez becauſe being then made, 
and ſifted in the following ſpring, it 
will be better than if they were made 
in the ſpring ; for that the heat of the 
ſummer would exhale the volatile ſpi- 
ri's, and if they were not laid in ſome 
ſhady. place under trees, the weeds 
would exhauſt good part of the nou- 
riſbment that is in them. Theſe bei 
mixed well, * * ridge til 
February, and then fifted, is recom- 
mended as a good compoſt, 

4. Take two loads of Riff ſoil, two 
loads of rape-ſeed after the oil has 
been preſſed out, four loads of. ſand, 
and two loads of burnt heath or graſs 
turf, and prepare them as the others, 
and ſift them: and this compoſt is re- 
commended as one that will forward 
any plant. 

5. Take four loads of ſtiff ſoil, two 
loads of malt grains after brewing, and 
four loads of ſand ; theſe being pre- 
pared as before, are recommended. as 
a compoſt that will haſten the growth 
of plants. 

6. Take of ſheeps-dung and wood 
aſhes equal quantities; of loam or 
mother-earth- double uantity: 
prepare them as beſore directed, and 
they will prove a good compoſt, _ 

7. Take four loads of ſtiff earth, 
four loads of ſand, four loads of horſe 
dung well conſumed, and two loads 
of turf aſhes : prepare this mixture 
as before directed. 

CONTRAYERVA, This is a 
knotty root, an inch or two in length, 
about half an inch thick, of à reddiſn 
brown colour externally, and pale 
within: long, tough, ſlender fibres 
ſhoot out from all ſides of it; theſe 
are generally loaded with knotty ex- 
creſcences. This root is of a pecu- 
liar-kind of aromatic ſmell and a ſome- 


what aſtringent, warm, bitteriſh po 6, 
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with a 
mony when long chewed : the fibres 
have little taſte or ſmell ; the tuberous 
mare therefore ſhould be only choſen. 
-ontrayerva is one of the mildeſt of 
thoſe ſubſtances called alexipharmacs : 
it is indiſputably a good and uſeſul di- 
aphoretic, and may be ſafely given in 
much larger doſes than the common 
practice js accyſtomed to exhibit jt in. 
Its virtues are extracted both by water 
and rectified ſpirit, and do not ariſe in 
evaporation with either: the ſpiritu- 
ous tincture and extract taſte flronger 
of the root than the aqueous ones. 
CONIFERQUS, Bearing cones, 
Greater CONSQUND, Comſry. 
Midi: Coxs9ynpy. Bugle. 
Leſſer Consound, Daiſy, 
- CONSERVATORY. Green-houſe. 


ONVOLVULUS, See Bixp- 
lat 5:5 | AE 

ONVALLILY, [Conwallaria.] Lily 
of the yalley, 


COOM, tbe ſoot that gathers over 
| Oe one of an oven; allo a compo- 
of tar and greaſe, with which 
the axle-trees and boxes of the wheels 
of carriages are daubed or ſmeared o- 
ver, in order to leſſen the friction. 
Coop, a tumbrel, or cart encloſed 
with hoards, to carry dung, ſand, grains, 
&c. which would otherwiſe fall out. 
Coop, likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or 
encloſed place, where lambs, poultry, 
&c, are ſhut up, in order to be fed, 
- COPPICE, low woods, cut at Rated 
bung for poles, fuel, &c. 

o plant a coppice, ſet your plants 
in trenches, not ſow ſeeds, for they are 
tedious in coming forward, and will 
tire one's patience in weeding them. 
About four plants in twelve feet 
ſquare, and at regular diſtances, ſo 
the benefit of ploughing might 
not be loſt ; 9 ow at fx or _ 

8 wth, plaſh, by laying 
hole wk end and all, under the 
earth inthe trenches, which will hoot 
forth innumerable iſſues. 

raiſing coppices, great care 
to be taken that the wood they are to 
be compoſed of be ſych as js proper 
the (oil you raiſe them on, and 
t jt be proper for the uſes you de- 
fign to ſell it for, which you muſt be 
regulated in by the vend you have; 
and let the profits reſulting from your 
ynder-wood regulate the thickneſs of 


* for in proportion as 
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ht and ſweetiſh kind of geri - they are thicker or thinner, they will 


do more or leſs injury to your under- 
wood. You ſhould likewiſe confider 
at what growth you can (ell your un- 
der-wood ; only remember that the 
older and taller your under-wood is, 


the better it is both for fuel, and ſor 


what ſtandards you leave, becauſe they 
will be the taller and ſtraiter, by be- 


ing forced up by the waod that grows ' 


about them; though a deep ſoil con- 
tributes much to their ſpring. It is 
alſo neceſſary, about the time of your 
felling, to lay out your ſeveral falls, 
that you may have an annual ſucceſ- 
ſion, to yield a yearly profit. But 
though the ſeldom felling of coppices 
yields the more and better wood ; yet 
the f1£quent cutting of it makes it 
thicken, and gives room for the ſeed- 
lings to come up. If many trees 
grow in the coppice that is to be cut 
down, ſell both them and the under- 
wood together, cytting off the ſtubs 
as near the ground as convenient, and 
thoſe of the under - wood a-flore and 
ſmooth, and not above half a foot 
from the ground ; and ſtock up the 
roots of the timber-trees, if they ſend 
forth no ſhoots, in order to make 
room for ſeedlings and young roots to 
grow. 

The under wood may be cut from 
the beginning of Octover to the latter 
end of February ; but February is the 
beſt month to cut wood in, where you 
bave but a ſmall quantity to fell, that 
you may do it before the ſpring comes 
on too much: take great care to pre- 
vent the carters from bruſhing againſt 
the young Randards, and let all your 
wood be carried out by Midſummer, 
and made up by.the end of April at 
the fartheſt ; for if the rows and bruſh 
lie longer unbound or unmade up, it 
will ſpoil many of the young ſhoots 
and ſeedlings, If, the winter be- 
fore you fell, you encloſe it ſo as to 
keep all cattle out of it, your care 
and trouble will be well recompenſed. 

Your elder under-wood may be 
grazed about July, er in winter, but, 
for a generalrule, newly weaned calves 
are the leaſt prejudicial to new cut 
wood, where there is abundance of 
graſs ; and ſome ſay colts of a year 
old; but then they muſt be driven out 
by the beginning of May at fartheſt, 
However, if nothing at all be _— 
to come in, itwill NW: In 
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every man's experience muſt dire& 
him | 


If your woods happen to be cropt 
by cattle, it will be better to cut them 
down, and they will then make freſh 
ſhoots ; whereas what has been bit by 
the cattle, will ' otherwiſe be ſtunted 
for ſeveral years before it will take to 
its growth. 

CORAL-TREE [Erythrina.] A 
tree of America, of which there are 
ſeveral ſorts; de by ſeeds and 
cuttings. 

CORD or Woop;i is four feet long, 
four feet high, and cight feet long. 

CORDIAL Balls, of Dr. Bracken, 
are thus made: 

Take anniſeed, carraway-ſeed, and 
greater cardamoms, finely powdered, 
of each one ounce, flour of brimſtone 
two ounces, turmeric in fine powder 
one ounce and a half, ſaffron two 
drams, "Spaniſh juice diffolved in 
water, two ounces, oil of anniſeed 
half an ounce, liquorice-pewder one 
ounce and à half, wheat-flour, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, to make into a ſtiff 
paſte, by beating all the ingredients 
well in a mortar. 

- Theſe balls confiſt of warm open- 
ing ingredients; and, given in ſmall 
quantities, about the ſize of a pullet's 
egg, will encourage a free perſpira- 
tion; but, in caſe of a fever, ſhould 
be cautiouſly continued, They are 
much more efficacious, and in all caſes 
ſuperior to the farrier's drenches, if 
diſſolved in a pint of warm ale. 

CORE, a diſorder incident to ſheep, 


eccaſioned by worms in their liver, 


reſembling a plaice, or flounder. 

A ſheep, if chiefly fed with hay, 
will live a year aſter. being affected with 
this diſtemper, by which time he will 
have a water bladder as large as an 
egg, under his throat; at the ſame 
time his eyes, mouth, and gums, will 
be white. 

If any ſheep in a lock core during 
the winter, it will be eaſily ſeen at 
ſhearing time; for ſuch ſheep will be 
poorer than the reſt ; their wool alſo 
will run into threads, twiſting toge- 
ther at the ends, and look ſomewhat 
like teats, The laſt particular is not 
however a. certain fign of a ſheep's 
being cored ; for ſometimes the wool 
of very ſound ſheep will be apt to run 
together into threads; and the finer 
the wool the more apt it is to twiſt 
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together in that manner. There is no 
method of curing this diſtemper hi- 
therto known. 

- CORIANDER, [Coriandrum.] The 
name of a plant formerly much cul- 
tivated in England; but at preſent lit- 
tle of it is ſoo n. 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn 
on rich land; and when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be hoed out 
to about four inches diſtance, every 
way, clearivg them from weeds, By 
the above management, the plants' 
will grow ſtrong, and produce a greater 
quantity of good ſeeds, 

CORK-TREE, [Suber.] A fort 
of oak growing in the warmer parts 
of Europe, and is not uncommon. in 
England. 

CORN, a general name for grain 
that grows in ears. 

CORN-BOTTLE, [Czntaurea.] 
Greater Centaury, Knap-weed, Blue- 
bottle, There are a great number 
of ſpecies of this plant cultivated in 
botanic gardens, ſome of which grow 
wild in the fields in England, and are 
often troubleſome weeds, and to this 
genus belong the Batchelor's Buttons, 
Sweet Sultan, Caduus Benedictus, c. 

CORN- CROWFOOT, a weed yery 
common among the corn, It has an 
upright ſtalk ; the leaves are of a pale 
green, and cut into long, narrow, a- 
cute ſegments, The flowers are much 
ſmaller and paler than the crowfoot of 
the paſtures: but the ſeed - veſſels are 
the moſt remarkable, being covered 
all over with prickles. 

CORN-FLAG, a very troubleſome 
weed, multiplying exceedingly by its 
roots, It has a round compreſſed tu- 
berous root, which is of a yellowiſh 
colour, and covered with a brown fur- 
rowed ſkin, like that of the vernal 
crocus. From this root ariſe two 
flat ſword-ſhaped leaves, which em- 
brace each other at their baſe; and 
between theſe arifes the flower ſtalk, 
which grows near two feet high, hav 
ing one or two narrow leaves embra- 
cing it like a ſheath, This ſtalk is 
terminated by five or fix purple flow. 
ers, ſtanding above each other at ſome 
diſtance, and ranged on one fide of the 
ſtalk; each of theſe has a ſheath, 
which covers the flower-bud, before 
it expands, but ſplits open "length- 
ways when the flowers blow, and af- 
terwards ſhrivels up to a dry ſkin, 

Which 
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which remains about the ſeed-veſſel, 
till the ſeeds are ripe, which is in the 
beginning of Auguſt. The flowers 
come out in the beginning of May, or 
in june. Some of theſe flowers are 
white, and others fleſh-coloured, 
Corn-flag is extremely difficult to 
root out, as every part of the root will 
grow, The beſt manner of extirpa- 
ting it is, that already mentioned un- 
der the article Colts-foot, 
- CORN-MARYGOLD, The name 
of a very troubleſome weed, of which 
there are two ſpecies, one common in 
corn-fields, and the other in moiſt 
paſtures, The leaves of the firit ſort 
embrace the ſtalks, the vpper being 
Jagged, and the lower indented like a 
ſaw. The ſecond is, by C. Bauhine, 
called the Greater Wild Daiſy, with 
a leafy Nalk, It riſes with ſtalks near 
two feet high, garniſhed with oblong 
indented leaves, which embrace the 
ſtalks with their baſe, Each of theſe 
ſtalks is terminated by one white flow- 
er, ſhaped like that of the daiſy, but 
four times as large, 
The corn-marygold has a peren- 
nial woody root, which ſtriking deep 
requires a conſiderable quantity of 
food, and therefore muſt he a great 
enemy to the corn. Conſiderable pains 
muſt be taken before this weed can 


be extirpated, as it is highly probable, 


that, beſides multiplying by its roots, 
its ſeed will grow, if ploughed in, as 
that of the garden marygold will do 


when dug in, Decp and repeated' 


hoeings are therefore neceſſary, before 
it runs to ſeed, Dreſſings of chalk and 
clay gener: lly deſtroy it, | 
_ CORN-PARSLEY, the name of a 
low branching plant common among 
corn. The branches grow thick to- 
gether, and are knotted and crooked, 
1 flowers grow cloſe together after 
manner of parfley, and are of a 
white colour inclining to yellow, The 
feeds are large in proportion to the 
plant; and are ſet about with little 
crooked brittles z which make them 
adhere to the ſtockings in great plenty, 
when the ſeeds are ripe ; which is ge- 
nerally about harveſt, | 
N e pond ec. 
It is cultivated as a fallad herb for the 
ſpring, but, having a ſtrong taſte 
which is not agreeable to many pa- 
lates, it is not. ſo much in uſe as it 
was formerly; it is propagated by 
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ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown the latter 
end of Auguſt, then the firſt rains 
will bring up the plants, which ſhould 
be hoed to thin them where they are 


too cloſe, and to deſtroy the weeds. 


Early in the ſpring the plants will be 
fit for uſe, The younger the plants 
are when uſed, the leſs ſtrong will be 
their taſte, ſo they may ſupply the ta- 
ble in a ſcarcity of other herbs, When 


- the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in the 


ſpring, if the ſeaſon proves dry, the 


plants will not appear till autumn or 


the ſpring following; beſides, in ſum- 
mer the herb is not ſo fit for uſe, The 
ſeeds of this plant have been known 
to lie in the ground many years, when 
they have happened to be buried deep, 
and upon being turned up to the air, 
the plants have come up as thick as if 
the ſeeds had been newly ſown, 

CORN-VIOLET, a kind of wild 
violet growing among corn. 

CORNELIAN Cherry-tree, [Cornus.] 
Dogwood, The ſpecies are, 1, Female 
Dogwood, 2. Male Cornel. 3. Male 
Virginia Dogwood, 4. Female Vir- 
ginian Dogwood, 5. Wild Tartarian 
Dogwood, 6. Low herbaceous Dog- 
wood, or Dwarf Honeyſuckle, 

All the ſorts of Dogwood may be 
propagated by their ſeeds, which, if 
ſown in autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe, will moſt of them come the fol- 
lowing ſpring; but, if the ſeeds are 
not ſown in autumn, they will lie a 
year in the ground before the plants 
will appear; and, when the ſeaſon 
proves dry, they will ſometimes re- 
main two years in the ground : there- 
fore the place ſhould not be diſturbed 
where theſe ſeeds are ſown under two 
years, it the plants ſhauld not come 
up ſooner, When the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be duly. watered in 
dry weather, and kept clean from 
weeds, and the autumn following they 
may be removed and planted in beds 
in the nurſery, where they muſt remain 
two years, by which time they will be 
fit to tranſplant where they are to re- 
main for good, |; | 

1 hey are alſo propagated by ſuck- 
ers, and laying down of the branches, 
Moſt' of the forts produce plenty of 
ſuckers, eſpecially when they arg 


planted on a moiſt ſoil, which may 
be taken off from the old plants in 
autumn, and planted into a nurſery 
two, and then may be. 
Ii 2 tranſplanted 


for a year or 


— — — — — 
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tranſplanted into the places where they 
are to remain; but thoſe plants which 
are propagated by ſuckers, rarely have 
fo good roots as thoſe which are pro- 
pagated by layers. | 

CORN-ROSE, Wild poppy. 
 CORROBORANTS, Strength- 
eners. . 

CORROSIVE, that deſtroys, that 
eats away. ” 
 COSTMARY,[ [ Balſamita mas. ] This 
was formerly a very common garden 
plant, .and of frequent uſe both for 
culinary and medicinal purpoſes ; but 
is at preſent very little regarded for 
either ; though it ſhould ſeem, from 
its ſenſible qualities, to be equal or 
ſuperior, as a medicine, to ſome aro- 


matic herbs, which practice has re- 


tained, The leaves have a bitteriſh 
warm aromatic taſte ; and a very plea- 
ſant ſmell, approaching to that of 


mint, ora mixture of mint and maud- 


lin, Water elevates their flavour in 
diſtillation; and reRified ſpirit ex- 
tracts it by infuſion. 

. COSTUS. A root brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, Authors mention 
two forts of coſtus, ſweet and bitter: 
in the ſhops we ſeldom meet with 
any more than one, the coffus dulcit M- 
cinarum. This root is about the 11ze 
of the finger; and confiſts of a yel- 
lowith woody part; incloſed within 4 
whitiſh bark: the former is very tough, 
of no ſmell, and very little taſte; the 
cortical part brittle, of a warm, bit- 
teriſh, aromatic taſte, and an agree- 
able ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of violets o: Florentine orris. Coſtus 
is ſaid to attenuate viſcid humours, 


to promote expectoration, perſpira- 
tion, and urine. At preſent it is rare- 


ly. met with in preſcription, and not 
often in the ſhops ; in mithridate and 
theriaca, the only officinal compoſi- 
tions it is directed in, 2edoary ſup- 
its place, 

CORONET, the loweſt part of a 
horſe's paſtern, which runs round the 
coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed by the hair 


which joins and covers tlie upper part- 


of the h6of. 

 COSSART, or Cees Lamb, a lamb 
left by its dam's dying before it is ca- 
pable of ſhifting for itſelf ; or it is a 
lamb taken from a ewe that brings 
two, three, or four lambs at 2 yearw- 
ing, and conſequently is incipable of 
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bringing them an up. Tue word is 
alſo applied to a colt, calf, &c. 

In either of theſe caſes, if there be 
not another ewe it liberty to ſuckle 
it, it muſt be brought up by hand, or 
perith, By an ewe at liberty is meant 
one that has, by ſome accident, loſt 
her lamb, and Has milk enough to 
ſuckle a lamb yeaned by another, 

COSTIVENESS, à complaint to 
which horſes are often ſubject; ſome- 
times occaſioned by violent and hard 
exerciſe, eſpecially in hot weather; 
and ſometimes by ſtanding long at 
hard meat, without gtaſs, or other 
cleanſing diet, and with very little 
exerciſe, | 

The cure for this complaint is Eaſy, 
only by giving him an open diet 
ſome time; and if any thing more is 
wanting, lenitive mild purges are the 
moſt likely to ſucceed : Such as Glau- 
ber's ſalts with lenitive eleQuary, ſout 
ounces of each, diſſolved in warm ale 
or water, and repeated every other 
diy. This, with ſcalded bran given 
every day, will remove the complaint, 
and carry off the viſcid flime engen- 
dered in the guts, which is generally 
the cauſe of his coſtiveneſs. | 

But there is another kind of coſtive- 
neſs in horſes, which is much harder 
to be removed, viz, that which ſeems 
to be natural, or grown into a habit. 
We find ſome very good horſes liable 
to this diſorder; and, when it is of 
long contihuance; they are apt to grow 
lean and emaciated, feel hot and dry 
their hair ſtaring, and there is dany 
of ſome approaching fieknefs. 

This diſorder is not taffly removed; 
nor is it often neceſſary to bring futh 
horſes into à contrary habit; for where 
this is natural, it Hay proceed froth & 
more than ordinary lars and figi- 
dity in the ſmall fibres of the flothich 
and guts, which mae them digett their 
Aiment well, und retain their excre- 
ments longer; and herr ſuchi # habit 
can be kept within any propet mei- 
um, the horſe will continue in ſtrengt ii 
and vigout, Withotit _ inconvent- 
ende; and it is obferVable, that Heſs 


| horſes are, for the moft part, able to 


eder, it it proper td ge fuel Verte 
a an cemeplent tires, an oped 
diet, For if this Habit Happens, b 
an accident, 16 grow tho habit 
coſtiveneſs, ſd as to produce if effect, 


endure diene nd dn 1 zour, How - 


cou 


os heat, dryneſd of the conſtitutfen, 
little ſcabdy era s over the ſkin; 
and a rough coat, it will tien be ne- 
beſſaty to remove it in ſome degree; 
Ibtrich cannot be done but by a conti- 
Foal uſe of emollients, Joined by a 
toofe opening diet. 

Purging is here alſd neceſſity; ànd 
bughe by alt means to be complied 
with: but purziug in the common 
way with Barbadves or other planta- 
tion aloes, feldbm has any great effect 
longer than the purge is working; fot 
wen that is ovef, the ſame Habit of 
eoftiveneſs . teturns as ſtrong 
xs ever. Scilded bran, and the com. 
mon opening diet, ſeldem makes an 
great alteration in theſe horſes. T 
aloetic purges Will ſeatcely work, eſpe- 
eially if they are made ſtfofhg; fort &y 
then chilly run off by bfine, whic 
does the creature little ſefvice in this 
cafe, But after the common Kaze 
have failed, the following will ; 
jeyond expectstion. 
Bois — aldes, fix drains; 
ttmnceti, half in ounce 3 ſtenugreek 
ds in powder, two outices: make 
the whole into two balls, with a ſof- 
ficient quantity of honey, of cbmmon 
treicle, and give them in à tmothing 
faſting. | 

Let the horſe have ſcälded bir 
inſtead of ſcalded bran, and tHe liquo 
of the barley for His drink, milk Warn. 
This will work very gently, Where 
ſtronger purges have little ther effect 
upon coſtive horſes tian to make them 
ek. It ooght to be fepented once in 
four days, and thay be continued rift 
He has taken ff dozes, Let him have 
ai ounce of ſtsnugreck feeds onte 2 
day, in one 6f his maſhes, and when 
the purgation is ovet, continue the 
tſs of the fenugretk ; and fortietifrits 
give linſeed in the fame mitine?, ei- 
ther in his dry or molſt feeds, until the 
horſe grows ſmooth and Well cösted, 
td his dung moiſt and in good order. 

COTYLEDONS, rinds, or hots. 

COUCH-GRASS;, [Gritth cdhi- 
num.] Is one of the worlt of weeds 
among corn, and one of the mot dif- 
ficult ro &tifþats in 4r#b18 land; e- 
very joint of its long creeping roots 
being capable of ſob Ar 4 new 
Plant, after thoſe 


- foots hive been 
broken by the plough. The uſual way 
of deftroyitig it, is by laying the land 
ano in former, and frequefirty Har- 
| FoWing it well over, to draw out the 
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rosts, evety plece of which fhould 


mentiened. d here this is careful 
dohe, the gröund may be fb . 
cleanſed im ore fummer, that the re. 
maining tovts will not do any great 
ihJury to the 4" crop: but t 
beſt Way is to ſow the lsad in whii 
this weed Ro With ſuch plants as 
require the Hotſe-hoeing culture. The 
blade of this #raſs is 10 tough, that 
—_ will feed upon it When 
COTTON, CS.] Tre fert 
ate, 1. Cotton with leaves havihg five 
1868, ind a derbscebug fa 5 
Cotton With entire leaves, N 
Ma 


chen be bocht, for tie reaton na 


| 16b&s, 3. Cotton with band 


leaves, having five fptat-fhaped lobe 
and a rob * Fino 90 
rlean Cotton With 4 green ed... 
Thi firſt fott is the cmmon Lev 
cbtton, which is cultivated in ſever 
iflands of the Archipelago, 4s alſo in 
Malta, Sicify, And the kingdom of Na 
ples; it is fown in tilled grund in th 
ſpting of the year, and is ripe in about 
four months aſter, when it is cut 
town in harveſt 4s corn in Englan 
the ry always periſfiiig ſoon aft 
the ſeeds àrè ripe : this plant grows a- 
bout two feet High, with an hierbiceous 
ſtalk, garnifhed with ſriboth leaves di- 
vided into five ldbes. The ſtalks ſend 
but à few weak branches 1 
which ate garniſhed with ſea des of rh 
fate form, but ate maler. The HW 


ers afe protyced at the extremity of 


the branches; theſe have two 195 
empalements, the outer is cut in 
tfires parts, and the inder into five. 
The etals of the fibwhr art of a 
pale yellow cofbvr, iftlinifig t6 white 
theſe are ſucceeded by ova chpfules, 
Which opeh in four parts, havin 
cells, which art fille with 
wrapt up in 4 don, Which is 
* 2 ond fort grows päturalty 18 
Thee fee urally i; 
ſeveral Ttarids of the Vetting, 
this rifes with a 7 * ſmooth ſta 
four of five fett high, ending out $ 
ſetd fide branches, which are garniſhe 
with osth leaves, divided into thres 
lobes. The fdwers art produced at 
the end of the branches, which ars 
maped like thoſe of thi former for 


but are lArger, And 6f à deeper yells! 

ebtour. The pod art li * the 

Reds ate black, | 
That 


1 


| 
| 
| 
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The third ſort has a perennial 
ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes fix or eight 
feet high, and divides into many bran- 
ches, which are ſmooth, and garniſhed 
with hand-ſhaped leaves, having four 
or five lobes. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches; 
theſe are larger than thoſe of the two 
former ſorts, and are of a deep yellow 
colour, The s of this ſort are 
larger than thoſe of the former. 

The fourth ſort is a native of the 
Faſt and Weſt-Indies ; this is an an- 
nual t, which periſhes ſoon after 
the ſeeds are ripe, It riſes to the 
height of three feet or more, and ſends 
out many lateral branches where they 
are allowed room to grow; theſe are 
hairy, and garniſhed with leaves, hav- 
ing in ſome three, and others five a- 
cute-pointed hairy lobes. The flow- 
ers are produced from the fide, and at 
the ends of the branches, which are 
large, of a dirty ſulphur colour, each 
petal having a large purple ſpot at the 

aſe ; the flowers are ſucceeded by o- 
val pods, which open in four cells, 
filled with oblong green ſeeds, wrap- 
| ped up in a ſoft down. The ſtaple of 
this is much finer than either of the 
other ſpecies, therefore it is well worth 
the attention of the inhabitants of the 
Britiſh colonies in America to culti- 
vate and improve this ſort, ſince it 
will ſucceed in Carolina, where it has 
been cultivated for ſome years; and 
might be a commodity worthy of en- 
couragement by the public, could they 
contrive a proper engine to ſeparate the 
cotton from the ſeeds, to which this 
ſort adheres much cloſer than any of 
the other ſorts, the cotton from this 
ſhrub being preferable to any other 

known. 

All theſe ſorts are tender plants, 
therefore will not thrive in the open 
air in England, but they are frequent- 
ly ſown in curious gardens for variety; 
the firſt and fourth ſorts will produce 
ripe ſeeds in England, if their ſeeds 
are ſown early in the ſpring, upon a 
good hot-bed, and the plants after- 
warts planted each into ſeparate pots, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark to bring them forward ; when 
they are grown too tall to remain un- 
der the frames, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
and ſhifted into larger pots, if their 
roots have filled the other; with this. 
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management their flowers will 
in July, and towards the end of Sep- 


tember the ſeeds will ripen, and the 


s will be as large as thoſe produced 
in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies; but if 
the plants are not brought forward 
early in the ſpring, it will be late in 
the ſummer before the flowers will 
appear, and there will be no hopes of 
the pods coming to perfection. 

The ſhrub cotton will riſe from 


the ſeeds very eaſily, if they are ſown 


upon a good hot-bed; and when they 
are ſown early in the ſpring, and 
brought forward in the ſame manner 
as hath been directed for the former 
ſorts, the plants will grow to be five 
or fix feet high the ſame ſummer; 


but it is difficult to preſerve the plants 


during the winter, unleſs they are 
hardened gradually in Auguſt during 
the continuance of the warm weather; 
for when they are forced on in ſum- 
mer, they will be ſo tender as to ren- 
der them incapable of reſiſting the 
leaſt injury, The plants of this ſort 
muſt be placed in the bark ſtove in 
autumn, and kept in the firſt claſs of 
heat, otherwiſe they will not live 
through the winter in England, 

Sit COTTON Tree, [ Hombax.] The 
ſorts are, 1. Silk Cotton-tree with a 
prickly ſtalk, 2. Silk Cotton- tree 
with ſmooth ſtems. 3. Silk Cotton- 
tree with leaves cut into ſeveral parts. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow na- 
turally in both Indies, where they ar- 
rive to a great magnitude, 

In the autumn they muſt be removed 
into the bark-ſtove, where they muſt 
conſtantly-remain, being too tender to 
thrive in this country in any other fi- 
tuation, In winter they muſt have 
but little wet, eſpecially if they caſt 
their leaves; but in the ſummer they 
ſhonld be frequently refreſhed with 
water, and in warm weather muſt have 
plenty of freſh air admitted to them, 

The plants require a large ſtove 
where they may have room to grow, 
but as they are ſeveral years old before 
they flower in the countries where they 
grow naturally, ſo there is little hopes 
of their producing any in England, 

COTTON-WEED, Goldylocks, 

COUGH-WORT, Coltsfoot, 

COVERT, Sheltered place, not 


open. 72 
COUCH, [T. See Corp, 
This is a diſorder ſo well — 
t 
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that it cannot be miſtaken, nor does 
it need any explanation, 

Boil in a quart of ale three ounces 
of freſh liquorice-root, beat very fine 
into threads, Strain the liquor off, 
preſſing it hard, and add to it three 
drams of elecampane powder, one 
dram of powder of anniſeeds, a quar- 
ter of a pint of oil, and a quarter of 
a pound of honey; mix all well, and 
give it warm, It it does not take et- 
fe the firſt time, let it be repeated 
three or four times, and it ſeldom 
fails, 

Balli for @ cold of long flanding, 

Put into a large bowl fix pounds of 
wheat meal, mix with it two ounces 
of powder of anniſeeds, cummin 
ſeed one ounce, linſeed three ounces, 
foenugreek- ſeed one ounce and a half; 
ſtir theſe well about, then mix half a 
pound of liquorice powder, and a 
quarter of a pound of flour of brim- 
ſtone, add theſe to the reſt, Laſtly, 
add bay-berries and juniper berries, 
powdered, three ounces of each, and 
the ſame quantity of powder of ele- 
campane, 

When all are well ſtirred and mixed 
together, break ſix eggs, throw away 
the whites, beat up the yolks with 
two quarts of mountain wine, Add 
to this a pound and a half of honey, 
and a pint of ſallad oil, Mix all theſe 
perfectly well together; then bring in 
the powder, and work the whole to a 
rom If this ſhould be too tiff, a 
ittle more wine muſt be added; and, 
if too ſoft, ſome flour muſt be put 
in, till the whole be of ſuch a'con- 
ſiſtence that it will conveniently roll 
into balls, 

Theſe are to be made of the big- 
neſs of a hen's egg, but round, This 
rolling them up is only for the conve- 
nience of keeping; when they are to 
be uſed they are to be diſſolved, - Two 
is the proper quantity for a doſe, and 
they are to be melted in the creature's 
— morning and evening, fifteen 

ays, * . 

COULTER, a part of the plough 
which cuts the earth before the ſhare, 

COUPLE, Two, : 

COUPLE. The ewe and lamb, 

COURSING LAWS, or Laws of 
the Leaſh, as ſettled and commanded by 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk: 


That he who is choſen ſewterer, or 


letter-looſe af the grey-hounds, ſhall 
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receive the grey-hounds match'd ts 
run together into his leaſh, as ſoon as 
he come into the field, and to follow - 
next to the hare- finder till he come uu - 
to the ſorm: and no horſeman nor 
footman, on pain of diſgrace, to go 
beſore them, or on either ſide, but di- 
rectly behind, the ſpace of forty yards, 
or thereabouts, ** 

That not above one brace of grey- 
hounds do courſe a hare at one inſtant. 

That the hare- finder ſhall give the 
hare three ſo-ho's, before they put her 
from the lair, to make the grey-hounds 
gaze and attend her riſing, 

That the fewterer ſhall give the hare 
twelve-ſcore law, before he looſe the 
grey-hounds, except it be in danger of 
loſing ſight, | 

That dog that giveth the firſt turn, 
(if after the turn be given, there be 
neither coat, flip, nor wrench extra- 
ordinary, ſhall be held to win the 
wager. _ | | 

If one dog gave the firſt turn, and 

the other bear the hare, then he which 
bore the hare ſhall win, 
If one dog give both the firſt turn 
and laſt turn, and no other advantage 
between them, that oddturn ſhall win 
the wager, | 

That a coat ſhall be more than two 
turns, and a go-by, or the bearing of 
the hare, equal with two turns, 

If neither dog turn the hare, then he 
which leadeth laſt, at the covert, ſhall 
be held to win the wager, 

If one dog turn the hare, ſerve him- 
ſelf, and turn her again, thoſe two 
turns ſhall be as much as a coat, 

If all the courſe be equal, then he 
only which bears the hare ſhall win; 
and if ſhe be not borne, then the 
courſe muſt be adjudged dead, 

If he which comes firſt into the 
death of the hare, takes her up and 
ſaves her from breaking, cheriſheth the 
dogs, and cleanſeth their mouths from 
the wool, or other filth of the ha 
for ſuch courteſy done, he ſhall in cour- 
teſy challenge the hare, but not doing 
it, he ſhall have no right, privelege or 
title therein, 8 

If any dog ſhall take a fall in the 
courſe, and yet perform his part, he 
ſhall challenge adv antage of a turn 
more than he giveth. a 

If one dog turn the hare, ſerve him - 
ſelf, and give divers coats, yet in the 
end ſtand till in the field, 9 
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without turn giving, xunning hams 
me covert, has — which ſtoqd ſtil] 


jp the field, ſhall be then adjudged to 


e the wager. N 
If any man ſhall ride over a dog, 
and overthrow him in his courſe, (tho 
the dog was the worſe dog in opinion) 
yet the party for offence ſhall either 
receive the difgrace of the field, or pay 
the wager ; for between the parties, it 
Mall be acjudged no coyrſe. 
Thoſe which are choſen judges of 
tbs leaſh, ſhall give their judgments 
xreſently befare they depart from the 
eld, or elſe he, in whole default it 
lietb, ſhall pay the wager by a general 
yoice and ſentence. : 3 

COW. The cow being chiefly in · 
tended for the ſervice of the dairy, a 

eat deal of care is to be taken in the 
Pvrchatin a right kind, for there is 3 

ſt difference in the profit of this a- 
pimal, according to the breed from 
which ſhe comes. 

They have large cows in all thoſe 
counties where they breed the large 
oxen; but the ſize is nat all the huſ- 
bandman is to copfiger : the quan- 
tity of milk is nat always proportioned 
to the bigneſs of the beaſt ; and that 
is to be his chief regard, 

The Welch og Scotch cows will do 

the pooreſt paſtures. They will 
it ſome who capnot riſeto the price of 
the better kinds; and they will yield a 
very good quantity of milk, if rightly 
managed ; but the fine kinds are the 
Dutch and Alderney cows, theſe are 
very like one another in ſhape, and in 
their goodpeſs, but the Alderney cow 
is preferable, becauſe ſhe is hardier. 

The fine Dutch breed haye long legs, 
ſhort horns, and à full body. They 
are to be had in Kent and Suſſex, and 
ſome other places where they are till 
carefully kept up without mixture in 
colour, and where they will yield two 
9 at a milking: but in order to 

is they require great attendance, and 
the beſt of faod, 

The Alderney Cow is like the Duteh 

the ſhortneſs of her borns, but ſhe 

ſomewhat ſtronger built, and is not 

ite ſo tender, She requires rich 

eding ; but is nat liable to ſo many 

idents us the other, and is equal to 

in the quantity and natural good- 
neſs of her milk, 

of which erer kind the huſpand- 
man determines to have his c..., let 
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bim take the following rules for his di- 


rection in their choice Let them haus 
the ſore head broad and open ; the eyes 
large and full, and, excepting only th 
Nutch and Alderney hreeds, which ares 
naturally ſbort harned, let the horns bg 
large, clean, and fair. 

They have in ſome part of Bucking- 
hamfhire alſo, a Kind that have no 
horns, they call theſe the polled breed, 
They are to be chaſen principally by 
the breadth of their forehead; for their 
eyes are leſs full by nature, than thoſe 
of many of the other kinds. 

Of what breed your cow be, let her 
neck be long and thin; her belly deep 
and large. Let her thighs be thick, 


her legs round and well-ſhaped, and 


her feet large. Above all things ſee 
that ſhe have a large, good, white, and 
glean looking udder, with four full- 
grown teats. 

Of whatever breed the cows be, let 
the bull be of the ſame. And let them 
generally be of as large a kind as the 
paſtures will ſupport in health and 
ſtrength. But it is better to have a 
cow of a ſmaller kind well fed; than 
one of the beſt breed in the world 
or al obſervati 

t is a gener ation 

the farmers, that the red cow giyes the 
bet milk, and the black cow is beſt 
for her calf, which is uſually fairer and 
heglthier than that of the red, But 
this is not founded on fact, it is rather 
fancy. The red cow's milk has been 
long famous; and a calf of a black 
cow is accounted good to a proverb 5 
but the breed is the thing of co 
quence, not the colour. 

The cow that gives milk K is 
the moſt profitable to the huſbandman; 
and from what we have obſerved, this 
is moſtly the caſe with thoſe which ars 
neither very young, nor advanced inte 
years . . 

The beſt time for them to calve is. 
in the beginning of April, this is moſt 
favourable both for the calf and for 
the dairy, 

The huſbandman ſhould take care 
to know rightly the time of his cow's 
being to calve; and three weeks before 
that, he is to feed her better than uſual. 
She ſhould be put into a rich paſture, 
if the ſeaſon be ſo advanced that there 
is a good growth of graſs any where: 
if not, ſhe muſt be fed well with good 
hay. And this will be returned _ 
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fold in the profits of her milk, which 


will riſe in proportion to the care tkat 
is taken to feed her well juſt at this 
time. 

When the has caly'd let her be kept 
that day and night in the houſe, and 
let the water be a little warmed that 
ſhe drinks, She is to be turned out the 
next day, in the heat of the ſun if well; 
but ſhe ſhould be taken in at night for 
two or-three days following, and ſome 
water a little warmed ſhould be given 
her before ſhe is turned out in the 
morning, 

In hard weather i in the winter, cows 
that give a good deal of milk, ſhould 
be fed in proportion; and that ſhould 
be fine hay every morning and even- 
ing, when the ground is covered with 
ſnow; and at other times once a day, 
as there may be found oceaſion, 

When a cow does not yield milk e- 
nough at theſe ſeaſons, to pay the price 
of a good feeding with hay, let the fod- 
der be hay and ſtraw mixed ; or if ſtill 
worſe, let it be firaw alone. But then 
it muſt be oat ftraw,, for barley ſtraw 
has a particular effe& im drying up a 
cow's milk; and if given to her in this 
condition, becauſe the quantity ſhe 
yielded would not pay for. better fod- 
der, the conſequence would be that ſhe 
would yield none after a very few days 
feeding. 


When the farmer has a ſcarcity of . 


hay, or the price is very. high, let him 
give the cows which he defires to keep 
in milk, malt duſt, ſcalded with boil- 
ing water, The malt duſt ſwells up 
vaſtly with” the water; and when it 
has ſtood to be almoſt cold, it is to be 
given the cow in the manner of a 
- maſh, | 
If the cow have this at times, ſhe 
may be fed with any kind of ſtraw; for 
this breeds milk ſo well, that the other 
- food will not be able to dry it up, 
while the creature has the advantage of 
its affiſtance at the ſame time, 

About London they feed their cows 
very much with grains, This is a diet 
that cauſes them to yield much milk ; 
but it gives it an ill taſte; and is un⸗ 


healthful for the cow, ſubjecting her to 


many diſorders. The malt duſt is as 

cheap, and anſwers the ſame purpoſe in 

much ſmaller quantity, and without 

the danger of illneſs, or hurting the 

milk. It may be bought at three- 

3 Fl _ and it ſwells ſo much 
OL, 
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in the wetting, that this quantity will 


very well laſt a cow a week. 
In February, when the paſturage. 


is eaten bare, the cows are to be taken 


up into the cow-houſe, and fed with 
dry meat, according to their quantity 
of milk; thoſe which yield the moſt - 
being the beſt fed to keep them to itz 
and the others in proportion. 

Milch cows ſhould not be blooded 
unleſs there be preſſing occaſions, and 
in that caſe the quantity ſhould be mo- 
derate, never more than about ſixteen 
Ounces, 

The difference there is between one 
cow and another, in the quantity of 
their milk, is ſo great, that there can 
no exact rule be laid down for their 
management in times. when. feeding 
comes dear ; the beſt that can be ſaid 
is, that in proportion to the proſit the 
creature brings, ſhould be allowed an 
expence in feeding: for a co. may be 
kept alive, in health, nay and in tole- 
rable fleſh, for much leſs than ſhe can 
de ſed for the continuing to yield her 
quantity of mix. 

The demand there is for the milk 
and the cow, and the profit that may 
be at any time made by ſelling both, is 
to be conſidered ; for the ſame thing 
is worth much more in one place, and 
at one time, than another, in- . : 
tion to theſe accidents. | 

In the neighbourhood of London 
there is ſo conſtant and certain a de- 
mand for every thing, that the cow- 
keeper, partly with his early and late 
rank graſs, partly with hay, and partly 
with turnips and grains, feeds his cows 
in ſuch a manner, that they are at the 
ſame time in their higheſt perfection 
for milk, and at any time fit for the 
butcher, But this is not to be done 
elſewhere, 

The difference between the milk of 
theſe cows, however, and thoſe fed in 
the country, is very great, and all the 
advantage is on the country fed cow's 
fide. The grains make the milk poor, 
tho' they yield a large quantity. 

The price of grazing ground about 
London is very great indeed, but this 
is very well anſwered in the preſent 
article, by the price at which the milk 
is fold, This poor milk being -ſold 


at three-pence the quart, very bad 
meaſure, while in the country, but 
half a day's journey from London, 'tis 
a penny the Wincheſter quartz and in 

K K ſome 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


plant common in paſture 
of which cows are faid to 
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ſome places the milk quart is full three 
wine pints, while the London quart of 
milk is leſs than a wine quart, 


A cow in a good farming country, 


where proviſions are at a middling 


price, is ſuppoſed, while in milk, to be 
pounds a year. This is 


worth five 
reckoning her to yield abour four hun- 
dred gallons in that time, which, with 
proper management, is a very decent 
computation, | 

If the whole quantity of milk yielded 
by a middling cow be made into but- 
ter, the quantity will be about two 
hundred weight a year; and there will 
be a value befide in the ſkim'd milk 
cheeſe, and in the whey, which laſt 
ſerves for the feeding of hogs. From 
this, which is counting at a moderate 
rate, we may ſee the importance of 
this creature to the farmer, eſpecially 


If he take care to keep her in tolerable 


fleſh all the time, ſo that upon a ſhort 
notice for fattening, ſhe may be ready 
for the butcher, 

- There is another uſe to which the 
milch cow is 5 in ſome places, and 
which ſhould here brought to ac- 
count, that is, the ſuckling of calves. 
A good cow will ſuckle four calves 
befides her own, and grains will then 
be a conſiderable article in her food, 


For a great part of the year, In this 


way of feeding, though the milk be 
, there is always a deal of 
| toes and then, though bad for the uſes 
of the dairy, it is very fit for the breed- 
up of calves, 
COW-LEASE, Paſture for cows, 
COWHERD, A perſon who takes 


Kare of cows. 


COW-PARSLEY. The name of a 
unds, and 
very fond, 
This plant ſhould be rooted out of all 


. paſtures, for it is one of the moſt early 


plants in ſhooting, ſo that by the be- 


- inning of April its leaves are near 


two feet high, The feeds of this plant 


1 as 
e 


the roots are perennial, ſo they are of- 
ton very troubleſome weeds to deſtroy. 


CowW.-PARSNIP, wild parſnip, maa- 
dero parſnip, or madrep. The name of a 
weed that * to near three ſeet high. 


The ſtalk is round, furrowed, and hol- 
low, The leaves proceed from a large 
membrane or ſheath, They grow on 
long hairy ſtalks, and are divided and 


downy, The flowers grow in large um- 
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bels, are white, and conſiſt of five Ir. 
regular petals: two oval, ſtreaked, 
compreſſed feeds, ſurrounded by a wing, 
ſucceed each flower, 

COW- WHEAT, by ſome called fox- 
tail, is a pernicious weed in many 
countries, Its ſeed is ſomething like 
wheat, and, according to Clufius, ſpoils 
the meal, with which it is ground, by 
giving it a dark colour, and a bitter 
taſte : though Mr, Ray ſays he could 
never perceive any diſagreeable reliſh 
in the bread with which it was mixed, 
Mr, Miller ſays it is a delicious food for 
cattle, particularly for fattening of oxen 
and cows, and that it may be worth 
while to cultivate it for that purpoſe, 

Its ſeeds ſeldom grow the firſt year, 
unleſs they chance to be ſown, or ſow 
themſelves, in the autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe. 

COW-SLIP, [Parahfi. A ſpecies of 
primroſe, which grows naturally in 
meadows and moiſt paftures; the - 
ers of which grow in bunches on the 
top of the foot-ſtalk;z the flowers ate 
much uſed in medicine, and ſome- 
times the leaves, As theſe grow 
their roots may be taken up, and 5 
planted into gardens. 

The beſt time to tranſplant them 
is at Michaelmas, that their roots may 
have ſtrength to produce their flowers 
early in the ſpring. Theſe delight in 
a ſtrong rich foil, but will grow in al- 
moſt any fort of earth, ided 
have a ſhady ſituation, N . 

Feruſalem Cowalie. A ſpecies of 
Lungwort, 

Cows Lux wen 7. Moullein, 

CRAB, [Malus & ] Thisis 


Iylveftris. 
by botaniſts ſuppoſed to be the origi- 


nal kind, and from the ſeed was firſt 
obtained the cultivated apple, whoſe 
varieties are now ſo numerous. There 
are two or three varieties of the crab, 
as the white, the purple, and the crab 
with variegated leaves, 

The wood of the crab is hard and 
ſerviceable, They of the fruit — 2 
verjuice, are propaga 8 
ſowing the ſeeds, 

CRADLE, A part often added to a 
ſcythe, the better to gather the corn, 
— ſwarths, when it is 


CRAGGE, A name given in Suf- 
folk to the remains of marine ſhells, 
of various kinds, and in which the 
greater pan of che had cat abound. 
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This is a very excellent manure for well known in the ſhops of the drug- 
gold, wet, or clay land; ſo that every giſt and . 
farmer would do well to ſearch his CRESS, [Nafurtivme.] The com- 
grounds, in order to know whether he mon garden creſs, pretty 
is, or is not, poſſeſſed of this treaſure, cultivated as a fallad herb, is moſt «- 
which will iofure him very large ſteemed in the winter and ſpring, be- 
crops of corn, though his lands were cauſe it is one of the warm kind, It 
before worn out by continual labour. is propagated by its ſeeds only, IP 

CRAKE, A provincial name for the raiſed in the winter ſeaſon, it muſt be 
erow. ſown upon a gentie hot-bed, and co- 
CRAKE-NEEDLE, The Shepherd's, vered ſo as to defend it from great 


CRAMP, Cramps and convulſi deſtructive to it in that ſeaſon, If it 
are of one nature in horſes as well af be not raiſed till the ſpring; it 
other animals,and are forcible contrac- then be ſown in warm borders, 
tion of the finews, veins, and muſcles, fenced from all nipping winds; but if 
in any member or part of the body; it is to be continued in the ſummer, it 
which proceeds ſeveral ways, either muſt be ſown upon ſhady borders ; and 
from ſome wound, or finew cut aſun- this ſowing ſhowld be repeated every 
der, or for want of blood, or elſe by third day, or it will ſoon be too large 
over-heats, and ſudden coalings aſter- for uſe, as it grows very faſt at that 
wards ; or laſtly, by overmuch purg- time of the =_ 
ing the beaſt : the ſigns to know which A curled fort of this plant is 
are, that the infected part will be ſo gated in ſome gardens, more for cu- 
Riff, that the whole ſtrength of a man rioſity, and to garniſh diſhes, than for 
is not able to bend it, he will be lame any real uſe ; for the common ſort is 
and well as it were in a moment: full as +» This curled creſs hould 
There is alſo another kind of them, not be ſown quite ſo thick as the other, 
that ſeizes upon a horſe's neck, and and when its plants are come up, they 
the reins of back, and almoſt u- ſhould bethinned, ſo as to leave the ro- 
niverſally over his whole bady, which maining ones at leaft halfan inchaſun- 
proceed either from ſome great cold der, that they may have room to ex» 
that may be catched, or from-theloſs of pand their leaves. To preſerve this 
blood, whereby a great windincfſs en- curled variety unmixed, all ſuch plants 
ters into the veins, and ſo benumbs the af it as ſeem to have a tendency to de- 
finews, This is alſo known by his generate muſt be pulled up as ſoon as 
head and neck ftanding awry, his cars are noticed, 
upright, and his eyes hollow, his mouth Phe beſt method of doth 
dry and clung, and his back will riſe theſe ſorts of creſſes is in drills, be- 
like a camel; which muſt be cured, cauſe it will then be eaſieſt to cut them 
by giving him ſomething to make as they may be wanted, Their ſeeds, 
tas rom, and by loading him with which are very ſmall, ſhould be but 
warm woollen-cloths, barely covered with earth ; and to ſave 

Take oil of peter, oil of amber, and theſe feeds when they are ripe, the 
oil of Exeter, each equal parts, mix plants ſhould be drawn up, ſpread 
and bathe the parts affected, twice or upon a cloth, and dried in the ſun foe” 
thrice a day. two or three days, They may then be 
In ſheep, the cramp is cured by eafily beaten out z and they ſhould be 
boiling ſome cinquefoil, or five-leaved in a dry place. 
graſs, in wine, and giving him to drink jon CRESS, [Tropaclum.] 
warm; but he muſt be kept warm, are two kinds of Indian creſsz the leſs 
and his legs chafed with oil and vi- or and the greater. The 
negar, firſt ſort is common at preſent in 

CRANE's BILL. See Gxxaniuvm, Engliſh gardens than the ſecond, the* 

CRAP, a name given in ſome parts it was formerly-more-ſo; the flo 
to darnel; in others to buck-weed, of the latter being larger make a finer 

CRATCH, or Cris. A rack, , for which it is preferred; 

CREAM, the unctuous or oily part they are both eſteemed annual 
SCREAM of Frwr, A gentle aperient, the winger if hey aro hpe- 
CRE arter, A winter are kept. 
FOR”; ON | . 
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n 
like manner às that with double flow- 


ers is preſerved, ſo may-be propagated 
by cuttings as that is; but, as theſe 


ripen their ſeeds conſtantly every year, 


\ 


the plants are generally raiſed from 
them; theſe may be ſown in April in 
the places where they are to remain, 


which ſhould be where their ſtalks may 


have ſupport, for they will climb ſix 
or Eight feet high, when they are train- 
ed up, and then their flowers will make 
a good appearance; but when they 
trail upon the ground, they will ſpread 
over the-neighbouring plants, and be- 
come unſightly, | 

The flowers of theſe plants are fre- 

quently eaten in ſallads; they have a 
warm taſte like the garden creſs, and 
are eſteemed very wholeſome ; they 
are likewiſe uſed for garniſhing diſhes. 
The ſeeds are pickled, and by ſome are 
preferred to moſt kinds of pickles for 
AAA f 

Sciatica Cnx88, Candy tuft, 

Swine's CR ESG. Scurvy graſs. 

Water Cx x88, or Winter Cx x88, [Naſ- 
turtium aquaticum, Siſymbrium.] This 
plant has of late been generally uſed as 
a ſallad herb in the ſpring of the year, & 
is by many preferred to all other ſorts 
of ſallads for its agreeable warm bitter 
taſte, and being accounted an excel- 
lent remedy for the ſcurvy, and to 
cleanſe the blood, as alſo a good diu- 
retic, it has greatly obtained a prefe- 
rence to moſt other herbs for winter 
and ſpring uſe with many people. 
This is generally gathered in ditches, 
and in other ſtanding waters near Lon- 
don, to ſupply the markets ; but who- 
ever has a mind to cultivate it may ea- 
fly do it, by taking ſome of the plants 
from the places of their natural growth 
early in the ſpring, being careful to 
3 their roots as entire as poſſi- 
ble, and plant them into mud, and 
then let the water in upon them by 
degrees. When they have taken root 
they will ſoon flouriſh, and ſpread o- 
ver à large compaſs of water; they 
ſhould not be cut the firſt ſeaſon, but 
ſuffered to run to ſeed, which will fall 
into the water, and furniſh a ſuffici- 
ent ſupply of plants afterwards. 

But where the water is ſo deep, that 
it will not be eaſy to plant them, the 
beſt method will be to get a quantity 
of the plants juſt as their ſeeds are 
ripening, and throw them on the ſur- 


face of the water where they are de- 
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ſigned to grow, and their ſeeds will ri- 
pen, and fall to the bottom, where 
they will take root, and produce a ſup- 
ply of theſe plants. ; 
As to the virtues of water creſſes, 
„they are among the milder aperient 
antiſcorbutics : HoFman has a mighty 
opinion of this plant, and recommends 
it as of ſingular efficacy for accelera- 
ting the circulation, ſtrengthening the 
viſcera, opening obſtructions of the 
lands, promoting the fluid ſecretions, 
and purifying the blood and humours : 
for theſe purpoſes, the expreſſed juice, 
which contains the peculiar taſte and 
pungency of the herb, may be taken 
in doſes of an ounce or two, and con- 
tinued for a conſiderable time. 
CREEPER, The name of an apple, 
CRENATED, A term applied by 
botaniſts to ſuch leaves as are jagged 
or notched, $62 14 
; CRESSAN, The name of a pear, 
CREST-FALLEN, applied to a 
horſe, is, when that part on which his 
mane grows, hangs to one ſide or the 
other. | 
CRIB-BITING, A vice to which 
ſome horſes are ſubject; conſiſting in 
their catching hold of the manger, 
ſucking in of the air, and ſwallowing 
it down in gulps, till they are often ſo 
full that they are ready to burſt. Some 
do it only on their collar reins, and 
ſome on every poſt and gate. they 
come at, | 
This vice is more common in Lone 
don than any where elſe, and may ei- 
ther come upon horſes from very low 
feeding, while they are young and 
have appetites, or perhaps by ſtanding 
much at the crib while they are ſhed- 
ding their teeth; for then their mouths 
are hot, and their gums tender and 
itching, which may readily make them - 
ſuck in the air to cool their mouths ; 
but young horſes are the more apt. to 
imbibe this ill habit, when they ſtand 
next thoſe that do it; for young horſes 
often follow others. Horſes addicted 
to this vice are but of ſmall value; 
they drop a great part of their food 
unchewed, which makes them almoſt 
always look lean and jaded, with a 
ſtaring coat, and conſequently few of 
them are able to endure much labour 
either in harneſs or with the ſaddle; be- 
ſides their being frequently ſubjeR to 
the gripes, and other diforders, owing 
to their continual ſucking in the air. 
Ther, 
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There is no method yet known, that 
has proved effectual in the cure of this 


vice, 

CRIBBLE. Coarſe meal, or that but 
one degree better than bran, 

CRICK in the Neck, Take oil of 
peter, oil of amber, and oil of Exe- 


ter; mix for an embrocation, and - 


bathe the parts twice or thrice a day. 

CRIMSON GRASS VETCH, [ La- 
thyrus,] See SWEET PTA. 

CROCUS, Saffron, The ſpecies 
are, Autumnal Crocus, and Spring 
Crocus, with their varieties of yellow, 
blue; purple, white, &c. 

The common ſaffron of the ſhops 
js a variety of the Autumnal Crocus, 
with a ſmaſl round bulbous root com- 

reſſed at the bottom. From the root 
iſſue many long narrow deep green 
leaves, and amidſt them the flowers, 
of a bluiſh purple, which commonly 
appear before the leaves, and, when 
the flowers decay, continue their 
growth, remain all winter, and decay 
in May following, which is the time 
to remove the roots, which ſhould be 
done every two or three years, The 
ſaffron is the ſtigma of a fine reddiſh 
golden colour, growing out of the 
middle of the flower, three in number, 
There are ſeveralother varieties beſides 
the officinal, known by the colour, as 
whitiſh, blue, ſky blue, purple, white, 
and yellow, N | 

Of the Vernal or Spring - Crocus, 

are ſeveral varieties of white, blue, 
and yellow colours, all which flower 
in February, March, and April; they 
are all very ornamental ſpring flowers, 
and valuable for their early appear- 
ance, when very few other flowers 
are to be ſeen, and are ſo hardy, that 
they will grow almoſt any where, and 
rear their flowery heads even when 
chilling colds prevail, and, where duly 
diſpoſed along the fronts of borders or 
clumps, make a fine ſhew for a month 
or fix weeks ; and they encreaſe abun- 
dantly by off-ſets of their roots, as 
well as furniſh ſeed for raiſing new va- 
rieties. 
CROFT, a ſmall cloſe or encloſure. 
CRONE, an old ewe, 
CROP, the produce, or quantity of 
corn, grals, &c. growing on any parcel 
of land. 

CROSS-WORT, -[Cruciata,] A 
plant growing wild in many parts of 

England, ſeldom admitted into gardens, 


O C 
Jeruſalem Crxoss-WorT, a ſpecies 


of campion, 

CROSS-TINING, a method of har. 
rowing land, conſiſting in draining the 
harrow up the interval it went down 
before, and down that which it was 
drawn up. | 

CROTCH, A hook, 

CROUP, The rump of a fowl; the 


buttock of a horſe. 


CROW, An iron bar, with a claw 
and a point to act as a lever. 

CROW, The name of awell-known 
bird, It has long been a matter of 
doubt, whether rooks or even crows 
do more harm than good, We are of 
opinion that they do infinitely more 
good than harm, by deſtroying the 


numbers of flugs, grubs, and beetles 


they do in the ground, 

CROWING, The noiſe or voice of 
a cock, 

CROW-FOOT, The name of a pe- 
rennial weed common in paſtures, a 
ſpecies of the ranunculus, ; 

CROWLING, A dyſentery or flux, 

CROWN IMPERIAL, Fritillaria 
imperialis,] The varieties are, 1, Brown 
Imperial, with duſky red flowers; 2. 
with bright red flowers; 3. late red 
flowering; 4. double red flowers; 5. 
golden yellow flowers; 6. pale yellow 
flowers ; 7. yellow ſtriped ditto; 8. 
double yellow flowers; g. doubly 
crowned, or crown upon crown, hav- 
ing two tier of flowers; 10. triple 
crowned, having three tier of flowers ; 
11. with gold ſtriped leaves; 12, with 
filver ſtriped leaves, | 

They arg all hardy, bulbous-rooted 
perennials, the roots of great duration, 
and the flower ſtalks annually renewed 
in the ſpring, The bulbs ſhould be 
removed every ſecond or third year, 
and the offsets taken from them by 
which they may be propagated. They 
are alſo propagated by ſeed in the ſame 
manner as tulips, but it requires ſo 
much time (fix or ſeven years) before 


they come to flower, that few will 


take that pains. 

CROWN-SCAB, A diſeaſe in horſes, 
conſiſting in an humour, that breaks 
out round the coronet; of a very 
ſharp and itching nature, and attended 
with a ſcurfineſs. Sharp waters pre- 
pared with vitriol are generally vſed 
for the cure of this diforder : but the 
ſafeſt way is firſt to mix I 
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of marſhmallow ointment and yellow 
baſilicon together, ſpreading the com- 
poſition on tow, and laying it all round 
the coronet. A doſe or two of phyſic 
may, be very proper, to carry off the 
humour. | 

CRUPPER, 'That part of a horſe's 
furniture which goes from the ſaddle 
to the tail, ; 

CUBEBS, [Cubebe.] A fruit brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies. This fruit has a 
great affinity with pepper. The prin- 
cipal difference, diſtinguiſhable by the 
eye, is, that each cubeb is furniſhed 
with a long flender ſtalk (whence they 
are called by ſome piper caudatum.) In 
aromatic warmth and pungency, cu- 

bebs are far inferior to pepper, 

CUCKOW-FLOWER, [Cardamine, 
Ladies ſmock, 

© CUCKOW-PINT, See Azun, 

CUCKOW's MEAT, Wood ſorrel. 

- CUCKOW LAMB, A late lamb, 
yeancd after the cuckow appears, 

CUCK OW-SPIT, A kind of frothy 

fubſtance frequently found on plants, 
containing one or two inſects. 
M. Poupart tells us, that as ſoon as 
the little creature comes out of its 
Egg, it haſtens to ſome plant, which it 
touches withits fundament, and faſtens 
there a drop of white liquor full of air; 
It drops a ſecond near the firſt, then a 
third, and ſo on, till it covers itſelf all 
over with a ſcum or froth : this froth 
defends it from the heat of the ſun, 
and alſo from the attacks of the ſpiders, 
which would otherwiſe devour it, Mr, 
Liſle is of opinion, that this froth is 
nothing more than the nightly dew 
which falls upon the fork or joint of 
the plant, and which the little inſeR, 
with its proboſcis, as with a pair of 
bellows, works into froth, | 

CUCUMBERS, | Cucumis.] The 
varieties are, 1, the common rough 
green prickly ; 2, ſhort green prickly ; 
3, long green prickly; 4, early green 
cluſters; 5, long ſmooth green Tur- 
key ; 6, long ſmooth white Turkey ; 

J, large ſmooth green Roman; 8, 
= white prickly Dutch, 

The firſt four ſorts are the moſt to 
be depended on both for the early and 
main crops. The flowers of all are 

- monoecious, i. 4. male and female a- 
part on the ſame plant, 

Some time between Chriſtmas and 
Candlemas is the moſt common ſeaſon 
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cn 
to begin the culture of early cycumbers 


in frames, 

In the culture of early cucumbers, 
it is proper, where there are good ac- 
commodation of frames and hot dung, 
to forward the firſt crop in three dif- 
ferent hot-beds; a ſmall one for a one- 
light frame, in which to ſow the ſeed, 
and raiſe the plants a few days old ; a 
ſecond, of larger dimenſions, for a 
large one-light, or a two-light frame, 


by way of 9-206, which to 
prick the plants from the ſeed- bed 
into pots, to remain three weeks or a 
month, till their two firſt rough leaves 
are two or three inches broad, and 
when the plants have formed one 
joint; then to be tranſplanted with the 
balls of earth about their roots into a 
third and final hot-bed, to remain to 
fruit; the planting in this laſt bed 
gardeners call ridging out; however, 
if the ſeed-bed is made ſubſtantial for 
a large one-light, or a moderate two- - 
* frame, it is very poſſible, by aid 
occaſional linings, both to raiſe the 
plants, prick them down, and conti- 
nue them in the ſame bed till large e- 
nough for the fruiting hot-bed, 
Proceed therefore to the 
ſeed hot-bed according to the above 
rules, procuring for this purpoſe hot 
dung, in aſufficient quantity, of a good 
quality, and preparation, which be- 


ing ready, then, with four ſtakes, 


ſet out on the ground the proper di- 
menſions of the bed, according to that 
of the frame, allowing for the bed to 
be rather two or three inches wider on 
every fide: begin the bed by laying 
ſome of the longeſt dung in the bot- 
tom, afterwards take it as it comes to 
hand, mixing the ſhort and long well 
together, and ſpread it regularly on the 
bed, beating it firmly down with the 
fork as you go on, till raiſed to the 
preper height; obſerving, if you in- 
tend it only juſt to raiſe the plants, 
two ſeet and a half is enough; 
but if defigned both to raiſe and for- 
ward the plants large enough for the 
fruiting-bed, it is proper to make it 
three feet fix inches high at jeaſt ; or, 
if the dung confiſts of very long lit- 
ter, four feet high in dung is not too 
much, ſince it will ſettle a foot 
in a week's time, 

As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on 


the frame and glaſs, keeping it cloſe a 


day or two to draw yp the * 
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tit the light behind, for the ſteam to 
paſs off. 

In fix, eight, or ten days, according 
to the ſubſtance of the bed, the vehe- 
ment heat will begin to abate, when 
you earth the bed with the prepared 
mould, before-mentioned, five or fix 
inches thick ; and next, or the ſame 
day, as ſoon as the earth is warm, ſow 
the ſeed, drilling it near half' an inch 


But if you are in hafte to forward 
your plants as much as poſſible, or 
that you would uſe only one hor-bed 
both for the ſeed and nurſery-bed, let 
the bed be made ſubſtantial, as be- 
fore obſerved, for the largeſt one-light, 
or for a two-light frame, according to 
the quantity of plants required; fo that 
by ſowing the ſeed in ſmall pots (thirty- 
two's) you may uſe the bed the ſame, 
or next day after it is made, as ſoon 
as it begins to heat, covering it all 
over with any fort of dry earth, or 
with old tan five or fix inches thick, 
filling ſome pots with rich mould, and 
plunge them a little in the earth, &c, 
and next day the earth in them being 
warm, ſow fifteen or twenty ſeeds in 
each ; but obſerving, if there is dan- 
ger of burning, draw up the pots 
more or leſs in proportion, as you ſee 
it neceſſary, to prevent the earth, &c, 
from being burned ; and in about a 
week the plants will be up and fit to 
prick in pots, by which time the bed 
will be arrived at a moderate heat. 

The ſeed however being ſowed in ei- 
ther method, do not omit tilting the 
light behind an inch or two occafional- 
ly, to paſs off the ſteam, and cover it 
on nights with a mat. 

Thus the plants will come up in 
three or four days, obſerving now to 
admit freſh air daily, by raifing the 
lights an inch or two behind, alſo oc- 
eafionally on nights, according to the 
rules hereafter directed, & cover every 
night with mats : when their cotyle- 
dons, or ſced-leaves, are fully out of 
the earth, and begin to expand about 
half an inch in breadth, it is proper 
to prick them in pors (forty-eights) 
＋ filled with rich earth with- 

an inch of their rims, and placed 

in the frame a day before to warm, ei- 

ther in the ſame bed, made ſubſtantial 

at firſt for that purpoſe, otherwiſe in a 

"new hot-bed, as you ſhall judge ne- 


_eefſary, prepared a week before, and 
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earthed, or covered with old tan fix 
inches deep, for the reception of the 
pots : in either of theſe beds, when 
the earth of the pots is warm, proceed 
to prick the plants therein, raifing 
them carefully out of the ſeed-bed, &c, 
with the fibres of their roots entire; 
then forming a hollow in the middle 
of the earth in the pots, place three 
or four plants horizontally at equal 
diſtances in each pot, covering over 
their ſhanks almoſt to their ſoed- leaves, 
ſhaking the pot gently to ſettle the 
earth cloſe ; if the earth is dry give a 
very light watering with ſuch that has 
ſtood a few hours in the bed in bottles, 
to take off the chill; then directly 
plunge the pots to their rims in the 
earth of the bed, being careful that 
every part of the dung within the 
frame is covered with earth, &c, to re- 
ſtrain the ſteam from rifing immedi- 
ately from the dung upon the plants; 
for the rank dung ſteam, when not 
meliorated by firſt paſſing through the 
earth, would prove their deſtruction. 

In two or three days, at moſt, they 
will have taken freſh root, and begin 
to advance in growth, though that is 
often effected [4 theſe plants in leſs 
than four and twenty hours, when 
pricked out at the above age; norwill 
they then require ſhading from the ſun 
till rooted, as is often the caſe with 
larger plants, 

The plants being thus potted out, 
continue every day to tilt the lights, 
to paſs off the ſteam, and to admit a 
moderate portion of freſh air, and e- 
very night cover the glaſſes with a mat 
or two; give alſo occaſional light wa- 
rerings, and as the . riſe in height, 
mould up their ſhanks by degrees; 
likewife ſupport a due degree of heat 
in the bed, and in about a month the 

ts will be arrived at a proper ſize 
or ridging out. 

As in the early culture of cucumbers, 
the plants being tender, are liable to 
ſuffer by many accident? z it is there- 
fore eligible to continue ſowing a lit- 
tle ſeed in the ſame bed every week, 
and prick ſome in pots, as re di- 
reed, that, if the preceding plants 
ſhould fail, theſe may ſtand, and will 
be a ready ſubſtitute; or, if the whole 
ſhould ſtand, theſe will do for latter 
crops, and you will have ſome to ob- 
lige a friend, 

But as to the particular 8 
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theſe plants, aſter being potted in this 
their nurſery hot-bed, the following 
are the principal directions. 

During the violent heat and ſteam 
of the bed, care is neceſſary to tilt ti 
upper end of the lights, not only every 
day, but alſo occaſionally on nights, 
raiſing them an inch or two, or a lit- 
tle more or leſs, in proportion to the 
temperature of the bed and weather, 

that the ſteam may freely evapo- 
Tate, as well as for the admiſſion of 
freſh air, to ſtrengthen the plants, 
which would otherwiſe draw up weak 
and yellow- coloured; but tilt the 
glaſſes, however, leſs in proportion on 


cold piercing weather, to ſcreen the o- 
pening or tilted part of the lights oc- 
cafionally, by hanging a mat looſely 
from the top of the glaſſes, which will 
break the keen edge of the air and 
winds from ruſhing immediately upon 
the tender plants; likewiſe obſerve, 
that if the firſt great heat is ſo violent 
as to endanger burning the earth in 
the pots, the roots, or fibres of the 
plants, which you ought to examine 
daily, the remedy is, to raiſe up the 
pots a few inches, or as high from the 
dung as ſhall appear expedient for the 
preſervation of the plants; and when 
the vehemence of the heat ſubſides, 
they may be plunged again to. their 
rims ; obſerving alſo, when the heat is 
moderate, to raiſe the glaſs for admiſ- 
fion of air, &c, only occaſionally in 
the day time, from about nine or ten 
in the mörning in winter and early 
ſpring months, till two, three, or four 
in the evening, according to the heat 
of the bed, and as the weather is more 
or leſs mild and ſunny, always ſhutting 
down the glaſſes cloſe before ſun-ſet; 
- cover the lights with mats every even- 
ing about four or five o'clock, or a 
little ſooner or later, according to the 
earlineſs, or advanced period of the 
ſeaſon and temperature. of your bed, 
&c, uncover each morning about eight, 
or a little ſooner or later, according to 
the above rule, obſerving, that during 
the firſt greateſt heat of the bed, a ſin- 
* gle mat thick is ſufficient covering; 
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to two ar three, but never let the ends 
of the mats hang down conſiderably 
over the ſides of the frame and bed, 
which would draw up a violent ſteam, 
and promote burning, and, at any rate, 
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nights than the day, obſerving, in all. 


but as the heat decreaſes, augment it 
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would ſtifle the plants, draw them up 
weak, and occaſion them to aſſume a 
yellow hue, 7 

Water in moderate ſprinklings may 
be neceſſary once in three, ſour, ſive, 
or fix days, as you ſhall ſee occaſion 
by the mould drying in the pots, an 
according to the heat of the bed, and 
as the weather is more or leſs ſunny ; 
obſerving, that ſunny days are to be 
preferred for the application of this 
element, and during the winter and 
early ſpring menths, from about ele- 
ven to one or two o'clock is the pro- 
per time of day to perform the work; 
the water for which purpoſe ſhould be 
ſoft, i. e, either pond, river, or rain 
water, and ſhould either be previouſly 
placed in bottles within the frame of 
the hot-bed a few hours, juſt to take 
the chill off, or prepared to a proper 
temperature, by warming a little over 
a fire to mix with the reſt, but by no 
means let it be warmer than juſt to 
take off the chill, . 8 

According as the ſhanks of the 
young plants riſe in height, add a ſmall 
portion of fine dry earth round them, 
repeating it occaſionally till the vacant 
ſpace in the top of the pot is filled, 
being careful to have ſome fine rich 
earth in the frame to' warm for this 
uſe, adding it by degrees, and the 
plants will emit roots all the way a- 
long their ſhanks, as far as they are 
thus landed up, which will prove of 
no inconſiderable advantage to their 
growth, _ 

In regard to the heat of the bed, it 
muſt all along be preſerved in a due 
temperature by proper linings round 


its fides, But, in the firſt place, that 


in a week after the bed is made, when 
the vehement heat abates, it is proper 
to lay fome dry ſtraw, waſte. hay, or 
dry fern, around the ſides, near a foot 
wide, and as high as the bed, and a 
little way up the frame, Which will 
prevent driving wet, and piercing cold 
winds from penetrating, to chill and 


- eccaſion a ſudden decay of its heat, 


But when the heat begins naturally 
to decline, which in a ſmall bed, often 
happens-in about a fortnight, or three 
weeks, after it is made, then the ſtraw, 
&c. muſt be removed from. the back 
and front of the bed, ſubſtituting in 
its ſtead a lining of well-prepared hot 
dung, working it about eighteen inches 
wide at bottom, ſloping it gradually 

| upward, 
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upwards, and raiſe it three or four in- 
ches higher than the dung of the bed, 
to allow for ſettling, covering the top 
with two inches depth of eaith cloſe 
up to the ſides. oſ the frame, to keep 
down the ſteam, which might enter 


the frame, when the glaſs is opened to 


give air, and injure the plants ; for 
all rank ſteam, coming directly from 
the dung upon theſe plants, will ſcald 
and deſtroy all the leaves it encoun- 
ters in its direction: this dung lining 
will revive the declining heat of the 
bed, and continue your plants in 2 
healthful growing ftate. In ten or 
twelve days after, you may line the o- 
ther ſides of the bed, if it ſhall fecm 


neceſſary, otherwiſe defer it longer ;/ 


and it the ſeaſon ſhould prove very 


wet or ſnowy, lay ſome dry litter a- 


round the frame, upon the top of the 


lining, to ſhoot off the water. 

In the courſe of lining the bed, have 
a watchtul eye againſt burning or 
ſteaming your plants, as a freſh dung 
lining often promotes a new violent 
heat and ſteam; you muſt therefore 
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the third rough leaf to advance before 
this is done, and, if performed hen 
the end of the ſhoot is not bigger than 
a large pin's head, the better; and by 


this early ſtopping the plants at the - 


firſt or ſecond; joint, they will gro- 
robuſt, and ſoon prepare to ſend forth” + 
fruirful runners; ſhewing fruit proba»: 
bly at the firſt or ſecond joint; but 


it the firſt ſhoot was not ſtopped as + 
above, it would ſometimes advance 
two or three ſeet in length, without 


either ſending forth ſide runners, or 
ſhewing fruit; for the fruit are always 


. principally to be expected from the 


lateral runners, | o 
When the plants have-two or three 


rough leaves near three inches broad, 


and the operation; of Ropping at the 
fi- ſt joint has been performed, as a- 
bove directed, they will be in excel- 


lent order for ridging out, as they W 
bs juſt prej a ing to emit runners. 


obſerve the precautions above hinted, 
of raiſing op the pots of plants, if 


neceſſary, and 
portion. | 

As the plants, when firſt potted out, 
confiſted only of the two ſeed leaves, 
or cotyledons, they, in a weck after, 
will begin to puſn from their centre 
the firſt proper or rough leaf, and in 
a few days after that, the ſecond rough 
leaf will advance, enclofing in its bo- 
ſom other younger leaves, and the end 
of the firſt advancing- ſhoot or run- 
ner, which in a few days ſhou d be 


tilting the light in pro- 


ſtopped, to ſtrengthen the plants, and 


promote lateral fruitful ſhoots, 

The operation of ſtopping ſhould be 
performed when the ſecond of the 
rough leaves has expanded the breadth 
of a ſhilling; it is a ſort of pruning 
performed by taking cff the end of the 
firſt runner, ariſing, as above hinted, 
in the boſom of the ſecond leaf; is 
requiſite both to ſtrengthen the plants, 
and to promote their putting forth la- 
teral ſhoots or runners, to fill the bed 
with proper, bearing vine; for the la- 
teral ſhoots are the only bearers to be 
depended on: let therefore the end of 
the advancing runner be carefully ta- 
ken off almoſt cloſe to the baſe of the 
ſecond leaf, but never ſuffer more than 
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Frovide therefore, in due tis, dung 
for making the fruiting hot- bed, the 
quantity proportioned to the number 
of lights Which you intend to work, 
allc wing, if early, a cart lead, or twelve 
or fifteen barrows full to each light; 
on this occaſicn your care is requiſite 
to have it of proper quality, as before 
obſerved, by -njixing it well together 
in an heap; but in your proceedings 
you muſt with forecaſt obſerve to 
make the neceſſary allowance for the; 
time of the dung's working, and the, 
bed coming-to-a proper heat, that the 
plants, when ready, may not wait for, 
the bed ; this premiſed and the dung! 
being prepared; ſtake out the bed front- 
ways toghe ſouth, the width and length 
in proportion to the dimenſions of the 
frames, and number of lights to be 
employed, making an allowance for 
the bed to be ſix inches wider than the 
frames ; and, when more than one 
range of hot - deds are intended, ons 
beſore another, allow ſpace of five 
or fix feet between bed and bed, for 
lining, &c, the dimenſions being thus 
ſtaked out, wheel in the dung, and 
proceed to make the bed, firſt ſhaking 
ſome of the- moſt ſtrawey dung along 
the bottom, and then mixing long and 
ſhore regularly together, carry on the 
bed evenly, building the ſides ſtraight 
and upright, the middle perſectly full, 
and form every part equally eloſe and 
firm, * beating it evenly down 3 
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the fork from time to time as you ad- 
vance, not treading it, unleſs the dung 
is very long and ſtrawey indeed, raifing 
the whole three feet fix inches high, 
atleaſt, if early in the year; other- 
wiſe a yard in height will be ſufficient, 
eſpecially if any confiderable range 
for two, three, or more frames ; but 
if ſor a three-light frame only, and 
made any time before April, make it 
the full Height of three feet and a half, 
beſore mentioned, as it will ſettle near 
a foot in leſs than a fortnight ; ob- 
ſerving, that of whatever ſubſtance 
the bed, always raiſe it rather higheſt 
behind, finiſhing the work by ſhovel- 
lieg up all the ſhort dung remaining 
round the bed at laſt, and lay it at top 
in a ridge along the middle, which, af- 
ter the bed fettles, may be levelled as 
you fee oecafion ; tor it will be a week, 
ten days, or a fortnight, according to 
its ſubſtance, before its heat is mode - 
rate enough for the plants, 

- But as ſoon as the bed is made, we 
adviſe to ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 
being neceſfary both to defend the bed 
from great rains, and to forward it 
ſooner to a proper degree of heat for 
the reception of the plants; obſerving 
when the heat rifes, to prop up the 
lights, to give free vent to the ſteam, 
at the fame time thruſting a long tick 
or two into the bed, that by pulling 
them out daily, and feeling the lower 
part, you can readily judge of the 
working of the bed, from its firſt heat, 
till it gradually encreaſes to its greateſt 
keight of vehemence, and thence till 
it becomes of a temperate degree, 
which, in a middling bed, is fomerimes 

effected in a week or ten days, but 
hen of a more conſiderable range, 
for two, three, or more frames, it is 
often near a fortnight, and ſometimes 
More, ' before the heat becomes tem- 
perate enough to receive the mould 
and plants, which muſt not be trufted 
in the bed while the heat is violent, 
i. e. ſo hot that you cannot readily 
bear your finger in it any confiderable 
time; for it would both burn the earth 
and ronts of the plante, and, if it even 
only burns the mould, the plants ean 
never thrive; do not, however, ſuffer 
the heat to become too moderate be- 
fore you put in the plants, for it is 
neceſſary there be a briſk heat to ſet 
them a going at firſt, 
When the bed, therefore, is become 
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of due temperature, prepare to mould 

it, previouſly obſerving, that; as the 

bed generally ſettles unequally, it is 


proper, firſt to take off rhe frames,and 


level all inequalities, and ſmoeth rhe 
ſurface with the back of- the ſpade, 
and directly ſet on the frame for good; 
then, the better to ſecure the earth, 
immediately under each hill of plants, 
from burning, you may, where con- 
venient, lay a ſtratum of pliable cow 
dung, not too wet, on the ſurface of 
the bed, juſt under the centre of each 
light, about eighteen inches, or two 
feet diameter, and an inch and a half 
thick, plaiftering it cloſe and ſmooth ; 
this done, proceed to mould or earth 
the bed, Let the earth be rich, light, 
and moderately dry, as formerly men- 
tioned, rhen, under the centre of each 
light, upon the ſtratum of eo dung 
lay about three pecks, or near a buthel 
of this earth, forming each parcel in- 
to a ſort of conical hillock ten or twelve 
inches high, at the ſame time cover- 
ing the reſt of the bed, between and 
round the hillocks, with the ſame fort 
of earth three inches thick; on each 
of theſe hillocks of earth you are t6 
ſet one pot of plants, as Hereafter di- 
reed, and che reſt of the bed is to be 
afterwards moulded up by degrees to 
the height of the ſammit of each hil. 
lock. 

The reaſon of forming the earth in 


hillocks is, that if the bed ſhould diſ- 


cover any tendency to burning after 
the plants are ridged out, the vehe- 
mence of the heat and ſteam will more 
readily paſs off between the little hills 
than i the bed was at once earthed all 
over to its proper depth ; beſides, 
forming it in hills, if the earth ſhould 
be in danger of burning, by removing 
ſome around near the bottom, to re- 
duce the ſubſtance of the heaps, the 
ſteam will more eafily find vent, and 
if the earth ſhould unavoidably burn 
at the baſe ef the hilloeks, the burnt 
earth can be more eaſtly removed, with 
lefs da of diſturbing the plants 
and, at the ſome time, de replaced, with 
freth mood; likewiſe; by tis -prac- 
tree, you may venture to fidge out 
— plants two or three days, and in 
beds, a week ſooner chan if the 
bed was to be at once fully earthed ; 
and Rkewiſe, by adding frem earth by 
degrees round the hills; it greatty en · 
courages the fibres of the plants. N 
; ut 


eve 
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But to proceed to planting««The 
bed being earthed, as above directed, 
immediately put on the giaſſes cloſe, 
and by next day the bed will have im- 
parted a proper warmth to the mould 
for the reception of the plants; hav- 
ing directed them, in the nurſery bed, 
to be potted, three or four plants in 
pot, allowing one pot of plants to 
each of the above hillocks. of earth 
but previous to tranſplanting, let each 

t of plants be watered a few hours 

ore, that the earth may adhere firm- 
iy in a ball about their roots; then, 
to turn them out of the pots, ſpread 
your hand ea the ſurſace of the mould, 
paſſing - the thanks of the planks be- 
tween your fingers, and turning the 
upſide down, ftrike the edge gent- 
on the frame, the plants will readily 
come out with the whole ball of earth 
entire; chen, making a wide hole in 
the middle of the hill of earth, place 
the plants, with the entire ball about 
their roots, therein, drawing the earth 
cloſe round, and about an inch over 
the top af the ball; and if the earth 
is moderately dry, give a little water 
that has the chill taken off; and, as 
ſoon as they are planted, ſhut down 
che glaſſes cloſe, to draw. up the heat 
obſerving; if the fun ſhine out, and it 
occaſions the leaves of the plants to 
flag, indulge- them with occaſional 
ſhade ; but, by care in tranſplantihg 
them from the pots with the entire 
ball about their roots, they will ſcarce 
feel their removal,ſo as to ſhrink their 
leaves at the approach of the ſun; if 
they, however, flag conſiderably, ſhade 
them with a thin mat, from ten'to'two 
o'clock, the firſt three or four days, 
or till they take root fo firmly as to 
{and the ſun without flagging. 

The plants. being now ridged out, 
great attention is neceſſary to allow 
them a daily and proportionable ſhare 
of freſh air, by tilting up the lights 
occafionally; likewiſe to cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats; parti- 
cular care is alſo requiſite, at firft, to 

guard againſt their being annoyed 
too much heat or ſteam, and that th 
do not ſuffer by cold or want of heat ; 
occafional waterings are alſo neceſſary 
in moderation; the moulding up the 
bed round the hillocks by degrees muſt 
alſo be duly attended to, ſtopping the 
plants once more, to procure a farther 
ſupply of fruitful runners, and, as the 
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runners advance in length, train them 
at regular diſtances, together with the 
care of ſetting the early fruit; and the 
due temperature of the heat of the bed 


to be obſerved by proper linings, &. 


As to the article air; in this p 
cular your care is not only to conſider 
the ſtate of the bed, but likewiſe the 
temperature of the weather, early or 
advanced period of the ſeaſon, or if the 
ſun ſhines, or the air be cloudy, wet, 
or foggy ; and to proportion the ad- 
miſflon of air accordingly z obſervi 
that wet or foggy air, even, — 
mild, is more unſavourable to the 
growth of theſe plants than froſt, pro- 
vided it is accompanied with ſun- 
ſhine, and that 'you bave proper heat 
in the bed, to maintain a warm} 
about the roots of the plants, and to 
warm the internaVair of the frame - 
molt equal to that of a hot-houſe ; and 
indeed, great care is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve your bed always nearly to that 
temperature; for the plants are rather 
of a more tender quality than the pine; 
let air, however, be admitted daily at 
all opportunities, when the wind is 
Rill, by tilting the lights behind, from 
half an inch, to two or three high, as. 
your diſcretion hall direct, according 
to the rules laid down for the nurſery- 
bed, making an allowance, as the ſea- 
ſon and warm weather advances, in 
the time of day, of beginning to open 
and ſhut down the lights; and be 
ſtill perſuaded to occaſionally hang a 
mat over the tilted part of the lights 
in ſharp weather, that the plants 
at the ſame time receive a mod 
ſhare of air, and the team paſs, off 
without injury : for if the cold air is 
too freely admitted at an early ſeaſon, 
it ww. frequently deſtroy, or greatly 


injure the plants ; and if the ” 4 are 


kept too cloſe, ſe as to confine and 
ſtagnate the ſteam, the danger will be 
equal, the plants will imbibe an in- 
fected air, and ſoon ſhew their ſickneſs 
by the yellowneſs of their aſpect: 
when there is a confiderable heat ard 
ſteam in the bed, air ſhould always be 
admitted the moſt freely, even ſome- 
times on oights in a ſmall degree, as 
obſerved of the nurſery-bed;z and in 
ſunny weather air is to be · admitted 
more freely than in wet, foggy, or 
cloudy days: in the whole obſerve, 
that as there are often ſeveral changes 
of weather in @ winter's day, and 
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oven early in ſpring, your attention 
mult be given accordingly, to admit 
either more or leſs air, or none at all, 
as you ſhall judge neceſſary for the be- 
neſit of the plants; being careful, for 
the general part, after the great ſteam 
has ſubſided, to ſhut down the lights 
always before ſun-ſet ;; or if the wea- 
ther changes very ſharp, foggy, or 
cold-driving wet, let them be ſhut 
down an hour or. two-ſooner : thus 
continue your attention in reſpect to 
the admiſſion of air, obſerving, with 
this care, the lights are to be continued 
conſtantly over the plants till almoſt 
Midſummer; not omitting, as the 
warm weather advances, to tilt them 
high enough in proportion; and as the 
heat of each day encreafes, from morn- 
ing to noon, tilt them gradually higher 
in proportion to the power of the ſun, 
Covering the glaſſes; on; nights with 
gardening-mats, &c. muſt be conſtantly 
ꝓractiſed every evening about ſun-ſet, 
or a little ſooner in very cold cloudy 
weather, uncovering again in the morn- 
ing about ſun- riſing, or a little before 
or after, according to the temperature 
or heat of the bed, or as the weather 
is more or leſs favourable; and in fine, 
warm, ſunny mornings, always unco- 
ver as ſoon as the ſun ſhines freely on 
the frames; for it is very beneficial 
to the growth and proſperity of the 
plants, to enjoy as much day-light as 
poſſible, As to the mode of covering, 


uſe only a ſingle mat thick at firſt,. 


augmenting it to two or three occaſi- 
onally, and never ſuffer the' mats to 
hang down much over the ſides of the 
frame, which would draw up a great 
ſteam, and Rifle the plants too much. 
By theſe rules, the covering muſt be 
continued every night till June. 
The ſtate of heat of the bed ſhould 
daily be examined the firſt week or 
fortnight after the plants are ridged 
out, leſt it ſhould encreaſe again ſo 
violent as to endanger the earth at the 
bottom of the hills, as well as the 
roots of the plants; by examining the 
bottom of the hills, the burning, if 
any, is generally diſcoverable, by its 
having a whitiſh mouldy appearance; 
this muſt be taken away with great 
care, before it encreaſes upwards to 
reach the roots of the plants, and, if 
poſſible, without diſturbing them in 
growth, immediately adding in its 
Kead a due quantity of freſh earth, 


hot dung mutt be added to 
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* 
keeping the bottom of the hillocks in 
az narrow a compaſs as” poſſible, till 
the danger of burning is paſt, which 
will be in a few days; but if the heat 
ſtill threatens danger to the plants by 
its violence, make. wide holes in the 
ſides of the bed, by thruſting large 
ſtakes into the dung in different parts, 
at which holes the burning heat will 
evaporate in ſteam, without aſcending 
to the top, cloſing the holes again in 
two or three days with dung, 
The moulding or earthing the bed 
between the hillocks ſhould be begun 
as ſoon as the heat becomes moderate ; 
therefore, in a week, fortnight, or 
three weeks, as you ſhall judge the 
danger from burning is over, lay in 
ſome freſh earth. to be added gradu- 
ally round each hill of plants, for their 
fibres will now advance confiderably, 
and ftriking into the-freſh- mould, it 
will greatly encourage them; but ob- 
ſerving this precaution, that the earth 
for this purpoſe ſhould be previouſty 
laid a day or two, towards the fides 
and ends of the bed within the frame, 
to acquire a due warmth. before it is 
applied round the hills, which other- 
wiſe would chill the fibres; and let it be 
underſtood, that this mould is not to 
be laid all on at once, but at different 
times, till the whole is earthed to the 
height of the top of the hills; ſo that 
the whole bed will be now eight or ten 
inches deep in earth, - | 

With regard to preſerving the due 
temperature of heat in the bed, let it 
.be. obſerved, that as ſoon. as the firſt 
great heat and ſteam ſubſides, it will 
be ob utility to lay ſome dry long litter, 
or ſtraw, waſte hay, or dry fern round 
the bed and frame, eſpecially in early 
work; it will defend it from the in- 
clemencies of weather, by preventing 
violent or driving- rains, ſnow, or 
ſharp cold, penetrating winds, or ſe- 
vere: froſt, from inſinuating into the 


interior part of the bed; and by which 
precautions the heat will be continued 
in fine order, till it begins naturally to 


decreaſe, when a ſubſtantial lining of 
one or two 


In reſpect to watering, a moderate 
ſprinkling will be neceſſary about once 


a week or ten days, though, in ſunny 


warm weather, it is probable twice in 
that time will be requiſite, or oftener, 
as the warm weather advances z chu- 

ſing, 


cve cve 


Ang, in winter and fpring, always 'a quired by the firſt or ſecond ſtopping, 
warm ſunny day, any time from ten to we are principally to expect the fruit, 
two o' clock for this operation; but, as you will fee by obſervation, though 
as the warm ſeaſon advances, bemore in good kinds, it frequently happens 
-early in the day, and encreaſe the that the runners produced, in confe- 
quantity of water, being careful, in quence of their firſt ROPPINE, ſhew 
cold weather, to havethe chill taken off, fruit at the firſt or ſecond joint, which 
obſerving, that early in the yeaf it is not is a particular advantage in early erops. 
proper to water too freely all over the According as the runners advance, 
plants and young fruit, eſpecially when conduct them along in regular direc- 
there is but little ſun; but rather give tions, at equal diſtances from each 
the water moſtly between the vine, other, fixing them in their proper po- 
out of the ſpout of a ſmall watering- fition, by gently 'pegging, them down 
pot, placing a piece of tile, or oyſter- to the earth withſmall hopked pegs, 
ell, to water on, to prevent the which you will repeat occaſſonally du- 
mould from being waſhed from the fi- ring their advancing'growth, and they 

bres, ſo removing it to. different parts will ſoon ſpread all over the bed. 
of the bed; but, in fine weather, wa- In three or four weeks after a. J 78 
ter ſhould alſo be given now and then out, the plants may be expected to 
moderately all over the leaves of the ſhow fruit, though ſometimes that is 
plants, which will prove a confidera- effected in a week or leſs, and Ken the 
x 


dle refreſhment to them. At each at the firſt or ſecond joint, when 
time of watering, in either method, plants are not more than five or f 
always ſhut down the lights for Half weeks old; and I have had fruit ſhew 
an hour, or an hour, particularly at the firſt joidt, a day or two after 
in the winter and ſpring waterings, ridging out, in the beginning of Fe- 
When you at any time water all over bruary, as big as a ſmall barley- corn, 
the plants, obſerve, if the ſun ſhould and cut the ſame fruit for the table be- 
then, or ſoon after, ſhine out with fore the month was out ; for the great 
much force, give a flight ſhade'of a | article at an early ſeafon is, to ſecure 
mat over the glaſſes an hour or two, and forward the firſt-ſhewn fruit to 
leſt, by its power through the lights, maturity, which, without a peculiar 
it ſcorch the leaves where the drops of mode of culture, will turn yellow, and 
water adhere to their ſurfaces ; but drop off in their infant ſtate, 
| when the ſeaſon is ſo conſiderably ad- When the plants therefore ſhew 
vanced, that the ſun is powerful, the fruit, particular attention is neceſſary, 
| Fr waterings ſhould be performed for one thing, to the keeping up a mo- 
n a morning before nine, or in an af- derate, briſk, and regular heat in the 
ternoon about three or four o'clock, - bed, by proper linings, &c, for a great 
when the heat of the day is paſt. deal depends upon this, that the 
Having, when the plants were in plants may be continued in a ſtate of 
the nurſery- bed, directed their firſt free growth, whereby the infant fruit 
pruning, called ſtopping, obſerving, if will advance freely, and flower ſtrong ; 
that operation was then omitted, it and the next thing particularly to 
- muſt now be done the firſt opportu- obſerved is, always to perform the of- 
nity, according to the former direc- fice of ſetting or impregnating the 
tions. | oung fruit, according as they come 
The plants, being thus ſtopped, into full bloſſom, by injecting the fa- 
they, in ten days, or a fortnight, will rina of the male flowers; for the male 
each ſend forth two or three lateral © flowers moſt commonly accompany 
| ſhoots orrunners; obſerving, that when the female or fruit bloſſoms ; ſo that, 
theſe have advanced two or three joints by practiſing this, and if a good heat is 
in length, if they do'not ſhew fruit, a preſerved in the beds, with the due 
- ſecond pruning ſhould take place, by admiſſion of ſuch freſh air and mode- 
ſopping each ſuch runner at the third Tate waterings, the fruit will ſet and 
Joint; this will promote their putting ſwell freely, ſo as to acquire a due 
forth each about three fruitful run- ſize for the table, probably in a week 
ners, i. e. ſuch that will probably ſhew or ten days, or a fortnight at moit, 
fruit at almoſt every joint; for it is aſter performing the impregnation ; 
from the lateral or ſide runners, ac- and that, if you began about Chriſt- 
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mas, or ſoon aſter, the brſt ſruit, with 
due management, will be ready eaily 
in March, and ſrom the ſame bed a 


0 ſucceſſion may be obtained till 


dſummer, or longer. 


In reſpect to lining the bed ; this 


may probably be requiſite in three 
weeks or a month, or little mere or 


leſs, after it is made, but this is ac- 
cording to the fubſtance of the bed; 


examine, therefore, carefully, when 
the heat 1 * conſiderably to ahate; 

ilcovery thereof, loſe no 
time, but prepi 


to line the back- 


part as ſoon. as, poſſible, for the ſuc- 
ceſs of early work. depends on keeping 


vp a conſtant regular. heat; having 
therefore hot dung in due readineſs, 


by previouſly working it in a heap, 


as. formerly directed ; then removing 


the litter from the back of the bed, 
work up the dung lining a foot and 


balf wide, and as high as the dung of 


the bed, or rather half a foot higher, 
to allow for ſęttling, for the lining 
ought to be ſuhſtantial, otherwiſe it 


will not have the deſired effact; ob- 


ſerving, if the beat. of the bed is on 
fiderably declined, you may alſo line 


the front, otherwiſe it will be better 
to defer it a Week longer; and, in gen 


or twelve days after that, you may 
make up the firſt lining, adding thexe- 
to a little freſh dung, which will 

tly revive its heat, obſerving alſo 


the ſame of the front lining ; and by 
thus alternately making and renewipg 
the lining, you may x 
- rowing beat in the bed till June, 
when, by the nature of the ſeaſon, the 


e -a fine 


plants will ſucceed without farther 


Aid of artificial heat, though it is ne- 


ceſſary to allow them the ſhelter of the 


frames and glaſſes until the middle or 


end of that month. 


At each time of lining, do not omit 
. aying two ot three inches of earth at 


top, to reſtrain the rank ſeam of the 
dung, which would riſe and enter the 
frame at the ſmalleſt hole or crevice, 
or at the opening of the lights deſigned 


for the admiſſion of air. 
Obſerve, likewiſe, that as a freſh. 


lining always cauſes. a very copious 
Neam, and ſometimes a ſtrong heat, 
due attention muſt be given to tilt the 


glaſſes in proportion. 


And when you renew the lining for 
the laſt time in the end of April, or 


in May, lay fix or eitzht inches depth 


C U 
.of earth on the top, and at the ſame 


time raiſing the irame at bottom, that 


the carth of the liping and. bed may 
Join, ſo as the fibres may ſhoot into 
the new earth; it will greatly eucou- 
rage the roots, add freſh vigour to the 
plants, and will ſufficiently recom- 
pence you for the trouble, | 
Where there is more than one range 
of framing, if the whole ſpace between 
was filled up at the above time with 
hot dung, it would be an additional 
advantage to the grop.. * 
With regard to the work of im- 


pregnation, or ſetting the fruit about - 


mentioned, it is a moſt neceſſary ope - 
ration of art incumbent on the gat- 
dener in the early culture of theſe 
plants, to he done according as the 


flowers, both male and female, come 
into full bloom, and is performed by 


injecting the ſarina of the male into 
the ſtigmata of the female blaſſom, 


| which, is as neceſſary t the generation 


of plants, as the ſeed. of animals is. to 
their reſpeRive ſpegies, in herma- 


ꝓhrodite plants the male and female 
ortzans are included all within the ſame 
flower, and conſequently the imprer- 
nation is readily. effected by nature; 


but all the ſpecip of Cacumis being 


mondecious plants, male and female 
ſtowers diſtinct, bach, 
the ſame plant, the male blofſoms be- 


however, uon 


ing furniſhed with the ſtamina, having 
their antherz loaded with a golden 
powder or ſatina, defigned by nature 
to impregnate the ſema lea, ſo that che 
conveyance of this male powder to 
the female flower, either by nature or 


(by ort, is abſolutely neceflary ; as, 
without its aid, the young fruit will 
conſtantly turn yellow, and drop ſoon 
after they have flowered : in ſummer 


when the plants are fully expoſed, the 
gentle breezes of wind, as alſo the 
bees roving from flower to flower, 
having the farina adhering to their 
legs, and ſome other accidents, are 
ſuppoſed to convey a ſufficient portion 
of the ſatina for fecundating the fe- 


males; but in winter and early fpring, 


when no wind nor bees, &c. have free 
acceſs into the frames, it ſhews the ne- 
celſity of performing the impregnation 
by art to theſe plants in particular, by 
carrying the male to the female bloſ- 
ſoms; and the following is the method: 
On al day the — 5 of both 
ſexes 7 „ or day after ar 
ach fartheſt, 
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fartheſt, is the proper period for per- 


forming the operation; the male bloſ- 
ſoms are with facility diſtinguiſhed 
from the females by the rules already 
obſerved ; therefore, at the period of 
growth juſt mehtioned, gather ſome 
of the beſt male bloſſoms, and apply 
their antheræ to the ſtigma of the fe- 
males; ſome dire& whelming them 
down over the female flower, fo ftri- 
king them with the fore finge:, to 
cauſe them to diſcharge the farina; 


but the moſt certain method is, that 


having gathered the male bloffom with 
the ſhank or ſtalk thereto, pull off the 
petal or corolla carefully from about 
the ſtamina and anthere; then, ta- 
king the thank of the flower betwixt 
your finger and thumb, apply the an- 
theræ, or top of the ſtamina, to the 
centre of the three ſtigmas of the fe- 


male bloſſom, and twirt it about two 
or three times, that it may diſcharge 


or inject a due portion of the pollen, or 
farina, into the ſaid ſtigmata or ſemale 
organs, and then caſt it away, ufing a 
freſh male bloſſom for each impreg- 
nation, unleſs the males are ſcarce, as 
ſometimes is the caſe early in the year, 
when one male with care may be made 
to impregnate two or three females, 
as it alfo ſometimes happens at an 
early ſeafon, that a fruit-blofſom opens, 
and no males forward enough on the 
plants; in this mortifying circum- 
tance, ydu muſt have recourſe to your 
neighbours, fome of whofe plants may 
robably be on the contrary extreme, 
me, in performing the impregna- 
tion, inſinuate the male organs in be. 
twixt the ſtigmata of the females, and 
ſo leave it till it naturally drops out; 
and ſometimes” they twiſt the top of 
the ſemale corolla together to keep the 
other part in; but all this is unne- 
ceffary: practiſe, as before directed, 
and caſt the male part away as ſoon as 
you have performed the operation. 
which, if well executed, and there is 
a good heat in the bed, the young 
t will make amazing progreſs in 2 
few days, advancing with the flower 
in its extremity 5 and when from a- 
bout three to five or fix inches in 
length, is fit to cut for the table. 
Always make it a rule, during the 
early ſeaſon, to ſet every promifing 
fruit, according as they come into 
boſſom; and the critical moment is, 
the middle of the firſt day the bloſſom 
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opens, or the ſecond, at moſt ; being 

careful never to water too freely over 

the new-ſet fruit, eſpecially at an early 
ſeaſon, 

Some, to encrexſe the growth of 
the newly- ſet fruit, Rop the runner, 
on which it is ſituated, at the firſt or 
ſecond joint above; it may be prac- 
tiſed to ſome of the earlieſt ; but too 
frequent ſtopping ogcafions a great 
number of weak ſhoots, and a confu- 
ſton of vine, ANG 

The importance of the above opera- 
tion is fo eſſemt ial in the early culture 
of cucumbers, that it ſhould never be 
omitted ; as, by the practice, you may 
always make ſure of the firft, and every 
fruit that ſhews, whereas, without 
this care, if the culture of the plant is 
ever fo well conducted, no fruit will 
ſer till late, as by many is experienced, 
except by chance forme ſtraggling bes 
may have crept into the frame, ſo, by 
the fertilizing duſt ticking to their 
legs, accidentally perform the opera- 
tion, The doctrine, however, of im- 
pregnation, is by ſome diſputed, with 
reſpect to its neceſſity and efficacy; 
and what is ſurprifing, the Rev. Mr, 
Hanbury, in his Body of Gardening, 
gives hints of its inutilfty, as unne- 
ceffary and of no effect, advanet 


that crops of early frait may 
eg: without its affiltance z but 
this only ſhews their total want of 
practical experience in this very im- 
portant proceſs, as well as in that of 
early cucumber-framing; for almoſt 
every eminent gardener has proved its 
great uſe, and was retained as a grand 
and uſeful ſecret, that many you 
gardeners, to know it, have 1 
confiderable gratuity. 

There is, however, no other plant 
of our gardens that requires the gar- 
dener's affiſtance in the above work of 
generation, beſides Cucumbers and 
Melons, and theſe only in their early 
culture, under frames, or in hot- 
houſes, where the free air, and other 
means, by which the fecundating func- 
tion might be naturally performed, is 
not obtained. 

The male blofſoms, fo eſſentially 
neceſſary in the above culture, are, by 
the ignorant, termed falfe bloſſoms, 
and are often pulled of; but this 
ſhould never be done at any time of 
the year, either in hot-beds, or in the 
full ground, except, indeed, ws 
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they grow in great cluſters, in which 


caſe they may be thinned off, leaving 
ſufficient for ſetting the fruit; and 


likewiſe, as the bloſſom in general 


fades, it ſhould always be cleared 


away, eſpecially in early frame-culture, 


As theſe plants generally extend 
their vine conſiderably all over the 
furface of the bed, quite to the ſides 
of the frame, frequently ſending forth 
runners from all their joints as they 
advance, inſomuch as ſometimes to 
occaſion a great confuſion of vine, in 
which caſe, if numbers of weak, long- 
Jointed, fruitleſs ſhoots, are produ- 
ced, it is proper to thin them out oc- 
caſionally, cutting them off cloſe; and 
where the runners in general are con- 
ſiderably crouded, thin out alſo the 


weakeſt, moſt irregular, and the fruit-, 


leſs ſtragglers, ſo training the main 
vine, and principal- bearing ſide run- 


ners, in a moderately thin and regular, 


manner; for when the bed is greatly 


crouded with vine, it, by excluding 


the neceſſary influence of the benefit 
of the ſun and air, occaſions numbers 


of the young fruit to drop off in their 


minority; obſerving, however, that 
the regulation of the plants, as above, 
ſhould, if poſſible, be begun before the 
vines are much entangled with each 
other, Clear off alſo all worn-out 
or decayed runners; likewiſe all de- 
eayed leaves, and thin the large clu- 
ters of male blofſoms, and pick them 
off in general when they begin to 
decay. 

When the ſeaſon is advanced that 
the ſun ſhines with great vehemence 
through the glaſſes, it is proper to give 
occaſional ſhade of ſingle mats, an 
hour or two, in the middle of ſuch 
ſcorching ſunny days; otherwiſe the 
violence of the ſun through the glaſſes 
might ſcorch the leaves of the plant. 

As the ſummer advances, and the 
days grow long, the ſun powerful, 
and the air mild, afford your plants a 
large portion of air, by tilting the 
lights a hand's breadth or more high, 
in the heat of the day, which ſhould 
be done occafionally in front, in very 
hot calm days in May and June; and 
in very ſcorching weather, the occaſi - 
onal ſhade of a ſingle mat, or a little 
looſe hay ſtrewed over the glaſſes, du- 
ring the fierce ſun, from eleven to 
two o'clock, is neceſſary, leſt the vio- 
lent heat through the glaſſes ſcorch 
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the leaves and fibres of the roots; at 


this time do not let them want water, 


once, twice, or three or four times a 
week, according to the heat of the 
weather : obſerve, likewiſe, at this 
time, if the leaves of che plants are 
grown fo large and high as to preſs 
againſt the lights, it is adviſeable to 
raiſe the frame at bottom about three 
or four inches, by placing à brick, &c. 
under each corner, making good all 
irregularities of the earth of the bed 
occaſioned by this work, filling up 
alſo, at the ſame time, with earth, be- 
tween the mould of the bed, and that 
at the top of the lining, for the fibres 
to ſtrike into, as before hinted; and if 
the leaves of the plants are very large 
and crouded, let ſome be.-cut out, ſo 


as to admit the air freely: likewiſe, 


when the ſummer is advanced to the 
middle of June, if the weather is warm 
and ſettled, the frame may be raiſed ſo 
high at bottom, as to admit of the end 
of the plants being trained from un- 
der, upon the top of the lining, being 
careful to cover them on nights with 
mats the firſt week after training them 
out, till hardened to the open air; and 
towards the end of that month, or be- 
ginning of July, may gradually expoſe 
the whole to the ſull air, to take their 
chance for the remainder of the ſum- 
mer, though, if you would continue 
them in bearing as long as poſſible, it 
is proper to defend them on nights, 
and all exceſſive wet weather, with the 
lights, 

The moſt eligible method for raifing 
plants for the hand or bell-glaſs crop, 
is in March, or very early in April, 
either to ſow the ſeed in the cucum- 
ber or melon-hot-beds already at work 
under frames, or where there is no 
room, or there are no frames at work, 


make, about the middle, or toward 


the latter end of March, a hot-bed for 
a frame of one, two, or more lights, 
according to the quantity of plants re- 
quired, obſerving nearly the ſame rules 
in making the bed and ſowing the 
ſeed, as directed in the frame culture; 
likewiſe prick the plants, when in the 
ſeed- leaf, either in pots, or at two or 
three inches diſtance in the earth of 
the bed; but, for the greater conve- 
nience of ridging- out the plants with 
balls of earth ahout their roots, it is 
more adviſeable to prick moſt oſ them 
in pots, four in each, as obſerved of 

| raiſing 
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taifing them for the frames; obſerve 


alſo nearly the ſame rules for giving 
air, covering up on nights, giving 
occaſional waterings, keeping up the 
heat of the bed, and ſtopping the 
plants at the firſt joint i and in about 
three, four, or five weeks, when the 
lants have rough. leaves, two or three 
es or more broad, and beginning 
to ſhoot runners, they are of due ſize 
for ridging out. 

The moſt proper time for ridging 
out under theſe glaſſes, is from about 
the middle of April, to the middle or 
latter end of My. * 

The hot - beds for this ridging out 
are to be of hot dung, prepared as 
exhibited in the framing z obſerving, 
that as the ſeaſon for this work is April 
and May, the beds need not be quite 
ſo ſubſtantial as is neceſſary at a more 
early ſeaſon, allowing, however, it in 
April, dung enough, if poſſible, to 
make the bed three feet (ix wide, and 
two feet and a half high; though, if 
Not made till May, two feet high in 
dung may be ſufficienr, and, at either 
time, the length of courſe proportion- 
able to the number of hand- glaſſes you 
deſign to work, allowing them to 
Nand at three feet ſix inches diſtance, 
in one row along the top of each bed, 

The ridges or beds are, according to 
the ſeaſon, to be made either entirely 
on level ground, or in a trench fiiteen 
or eighteen inches deep; obſerving, if 
you would ridge out in April, that, as 
the beds will require lining in three 
weeks, to revive the heat, to carry on 
the plants till the arrival of warm ſet- 
tled weather in June, it is therefore 
proper to make them entirely above- 

ground, to admit of lining the whole 
of each fide quite to the bottom; but 
if you do not ridge out till May, no 
linings. will be required: and as the 
ground will then be warm, dry, and 
free from ſtanding water, it is proper 
to make the, bed in a trench three feet 
wide, and near half that in depth ; ſo 
that the bed being above halt way in 
the ground, and the upper part to be 
covered on the ſides and top with the 
earth of the trench, the whole will af- 
ſume the appearance of a ridge of 
earth, and, by being thus moulded, 
and all caſed over with earth, it will 
preſerve the heat the longer. 
On conſideration, however, of ridg- 
Ing _ in April, conelude to make the 
1 91. I, 
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* * of the plants; therefore, ha- 


eve. 


ridge entirely on level ground; theres 
fore ſtake it out three feet and half 
wide, and as long as convement; then 
wheel in the dung, and work it up 
regularly firaight and upright on eac 
ſide to about two feet and a half high; 
but if ſour feet wide, and the above 
hei cht, it will ſupport a more durable 
heat, and be of additional advantages 
for the bed will ſettle à foot, and 
there are often many cold nights be- 
tween this time and the end of May; 
obſerving, if more than one range is 
to be made, make them one before 
another, allowing a ſpace of three or 
four feet between, which may after- 
wards he occaſionally filled up with li- 
nings of hot dung and earth, which will 
prove very beneficial to the plants; fi- 
niſhing each bed, by ſhovelling up all 
the ſhort dung at laſt, and laying it 
at top. 

Having thus made the ridge of 
ridges, they, in three or ſour days, 
will have ſettled, and the heat ariſen, 
then level any inequalities at top, ma- 


king that part even and ſmooth; and 


proce:d to mark out the diſtances for 
the plants, and mould the places for 
their reception; for, as there are no 
frames to confine the heat and ſteam, 
you may always venture to ridge out 
within the week; the bed being le- 
velled at top, mark out exactly along 
the middle thereof, the places for the 
glaſſes and plants, at three feet fix in- 
ches diſtance; and if the bed is very 
ſubſtantial, that, previous to mould- 
ing it, you may, if convenient, as a 
precaution, the more certainly to pre- 
ſerve the earth from burning, plaiſter 
cow-dung an inch and a half thick on 
the places. where -the plants are to 
ſtand: having, however, marked ths 
diſtances tor the plants, lay on each 
of theſe places about a buſhel of rich 
earth, in à hillock twelve inches high, 
and broad enough for a. hand-glaſs 
at the ſame time cover the other parts 
of the bed, between, and on every ſide 
the hillocks, two or three inches thick, 
with the ſame ſort of compoſt, and 
direQly place a hand-glaſs over each 
hill, Mut: ing them down cloſe to draw 
the heat up ſoon, and cover them on 
nights with mats, and, when the earth 
is warm, put in the plants. 
The next day, or day after, the earth 
will be ſafficiently warm for the re- 
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ving previouſly watered the plants the 
day before, that the mould may cling 
in a ball about their roots; then re- 
moving the plants with a ball, and le- 
velling the tops: of the hillocks broad 
enough for each glaſs to ſtand, plant 
one pot of four plants in each hillock, 
giving directly a little water, and put 
on the glaſſes; and, if they flag at the 
approach of ſun, afford them a mo- 
derate ſhade the firſt two or three 
days ; but if they are carefully tranſ- 
planted, with balls to their roots, they 
will not want much ſhading, and the 
leſs the better. 

Being now ridged out, care muſt be 


taken to admit freſh air to the plants 
in the warmeſt time of every mild 


day, by tilting one fide of the glaſſes, 
from about half an inch, to one, two, 
or more high, according to the heat 
of the bed, and warmth of the wea- 


ther; but ſhut down the glaſſes in 


due time towards. evening, or ſooner, 
if the weather changes cold, keeping 
them cloſe on nights, and all very cold 
bad weather ; and cover every night, 
all over the glaſſes and ridge, with 
mats, until June; alſo occaſionally in 
all hard rains. Give alſo occaſional 
moderate waterings. 

In a week after ridging-out, when 
the great heat of the bed will be 
abated, then begin to earth it by de- 

es all over, to the height of the 
hillocks, which will encourage and 
preſerve a due heat «bout the fibres of 
the plants; and if previouſly a wreath 
of large ſtraw-bands, made of any 
kind of long litter, is placed round 
the edge of the bed, juſt on the top 


of the dung, fixing them thereto ſix or 


eight inches high, with long ſharp- 
pointed ſticks thruſt into the bed, it 
will ſupport the ſides of the earth, fo 


as to admit of moulding the bed to its 


Full width, and will preſerve that part 
of the mould from being dried too faſt 
by the ſun and winds, 

Towards the middle of May, or 


fooner, if the heat of the ridges abate, 


and the nights continue cold, a lining 
of hot dung to both ſides of the bed 
will be of very great advantage; make 
this fiſteen or eighteen inches wide, 


beating it firm on every part, raiſing 


it three inches higher than the dung of 
the bed, to allow for ſettling, and im- 
mediately earth it at top with rich 
darth, to the thickneſs of that on the 
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ridge; this lining will be moft ſer- 
viceable in a triple degree; the freſh 
dung will revive the heat of the bed, 
the earth at top affords additional 
ſcope for the fibres to ſtrike into, and 
the bed, being augmented in width, 
gives an opportunity of training the 
vines regularly to their full extent. 

As the days encreaſe in heat, and 
the plants in growth, admit air ac- 
cordingly, by tilting the warm fide of 
the glaſſes in proportion, to harden 
the ends of the runners gradually, to 
be trained out from under the glaſſes, 
when the weather is become warm 
and ſettled, 

In the latter end of May, or begin- 
ning of June, the plants will have fil- 
led the glaſſes with their runners ; they 
muſt then be trained out, by elevating 
the glaſſes on props: this, however, 
muſt not be done too haſtily before the 
firſt or ſecond week in June, if poſ- 
ſible, to retain the plants till that 
time under the glaſſes, for we have 
often very cold nights till the end of 
May, and ſometimes a week longer; 
therefore, in the firſt or ſecond week 
in June, according to the ſettled tempe- 
rature of the weather, and advanced 
growth of the plants, prepare to raiſe 


the glaſſes on every ſide three or four 


inches high, on bricks, pieces of wood, 
or notched ſticks, and lead the run- 
ners out regularly at equal diſtances ; 
faſten them down with hooked pegs, 
to ſecure them againſt the power of 
winds, obſerving to continue the co- 
vering of mats every night, and all 
very rainy or bad weather, for the firſt 
fortnight after they are thus trained 
out from under the glaſſes ; continue 
the glaſſes alſo over them till July, or 
if continued all the ſummer, it will 
preſerve the head or main ſtem of the 
plants from injury of weather, 

When the runners advance from un- 
der the glaſſes, if ſome dry reeds, clean 
wheaten ſtraw, or ſmall bruſhy or 
branchy Ricks, are ſpread on the ſur- 
face of a few holes, for the vines to 
run upon, is will preſerve them clean, 
and the earth from drying too faſt ; 
and the fruit will be better preſerved 
from ſpotting, which often is the caſe 
in wet ſummers, when they lie on the 
ground, 

In hot dry weather, when the vines 
are advanced conſiderably, and in fruit, 
do not omit ſupplying chem with 
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water two or three times a week, 
though in July, when in full fruit, 
they, in very dry ſcorching weather, 
will need water every day, or even 
twice in a day, in the morning before 
eight, and in the evening after four 
o'clock, giving, at this time, a wa- 
tering-pot full, at leaſt, of water to 
each hole, watering equally all over 
the bed to the very outſide; and by 
thus preſerving a due moiſture in the 
earth, during the great heat of the ſea- 
ſon, the plants will ſhew fruit abun- 
dantly, and it will ſet and ſwell ſur- 
priſingly faſt to maturity, 

As. to the operation of ſetting or 
impregnating the fruit, as directed for 
the frames; this, if you are anxious 
about having ſome of this crop fit to 
cut as ſoon as poſſible, may be - 
formed to thoſe that firſt ſhew whilſt 
under the glaſſes; but after the vine 
is trained out into the full air, there 
will be no great neceſſity for taking 
that trouble, 2 

In default of hand or bell glaſſes, a 
few holes of cucumbers for private 
uſe,” may be brought to bearing in 
June, under ſhelters of oiled paper, ei- 
ther paſted on ridged or arched frames, 
made of lath, - or other open work, 
four feet wide, ten long, and three 
high, or on ſmall open frames the ſize 
of hand glaſſes ; or by paſting three or 
four ſheets of ſtrong paper together in 
a piece, each ſuch piece to cover one 
hole of plants, previouſly oiling it. 

Cacumbers are often obtained in 
hot-houſes any time in winter, and 
early in ſpring, with leſs trouble ſome- 
times than in hot-beds under frames, 
not, however, always with ſucceſs of 
ſuch plentiful crops; but as pine- 
apple ſtoves are now common in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, it is worth 


trial, and if but a few very early fruit 


be obtained, it will compenſate for the 
trouble, 

Cucumber plants, raiſed in a com- 
mon dung hot bed in September or 
October, till in the ſecond or third 
Joint, and then tranſplanted with balls 
into the ſtove, will ſometimes afford a 
few fruit in November and December. 
Cuttings of cucumbers, taken off 
five or fix inches lang from ſome 
healthful plants of the ſummer crops 
towards the end of September, or be- 
ginning of October, planted in pots 
ef rich light earth, and plunged. in the 
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bark- bed, will take root, and often 

break forth into runners, and produce 

fruit in November and December. 
Cucumber plants may be raiſed in 


ſtoves to a proper ſize to plant out in 


hot · beds under frames, where they 
are to fruit for the early erop, which 
will ſave the trouble of making a dung 
hot-bed for ſowing the ſeed, and nur- 
ſing the plants: ſow the ſeed about 
Chriſtmas in pots, and prick the plants 
into others, as before directed, and 
when in the firſt joint, and begin to 
ſhoot runners, tranſplant them with 
balls inte the fruiting frames, 

The time for ſowing the latter crop 
of cucumbers, commonly called pick- 
lers, is the beginning of June, The 
London gardeners generally ſet theſe 
between the wideſt rows of cauli- 
flowers, which are four feet and a half 
afunder, To this end, they dig ſquare 
holes about three feet and a half from 
each other, breaking the earth well, 
and hollowing the ſurface of each hole 
with their hands, till it is like a baſon. 
They then plant eight or nine ſeeds in” 
the middle of each of theſe ſpots, and 
cover them with earth to the thickneſs 
of about half an inch, If the weather 
is very dry, they water them gently at 
the end of a day or two, In five or 
ſix days the plants will appear above- 
ground, and particular care muſt be 
taken then to defend them from birds, 
eſpecially ſparrows, which will other-⸗ 


' wiſe ſoon pinch them off, and thereby 


fruſtrate all expectations of a crop; 
but this danger will be over in little 
more than a week, for the ſparrows” 
will not meddle with them after they 
have expanded their ſeed leaves. Care 
muſt alſo be taken to continue to wa- 
ter them gently, from time to time, 
according as the ſeaſon is more or leſs 
dry; and when they begin to ſhew 
their third leaf, which is the firſt of 
their rough ones, all the weakeſt 
plants ſhould be pulled up, leaving in 
each hole only four of the moſt pro- 
mifing and beſt fituated, The ground 
about theſe ſhould then be ſtirred with 
a ſmall hoe, to deſtroy the weeds, and 
earth up the plants, around the ſtems- 
of which the mould ſhould afterwards 
be gently prefſed down by hand, the. 
better to ſeparate them gently from 
each other, as much as can be, with- 
out hurting them, This being done, 
water them a little to ſettle the earth 
Mm 2 about 
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about them, and at ſuch times as the 
_ dryneſ> of the weather may render it 
neceſſary: but, aboye all, they muſt be 
kept clear from weeds, When the 
cau iflowers are quite removed, the 
whole ground ſhould be thoroughly 
hoed and cleaned, freſh earth ſhould 
be laid up around the plants, ſo as to 
deepen the hollows in which they 
ſand, that they may the better con- 
tain water when it is given them. and 
their vines ſhould be ſpread out care- 
fuliy in the order they are to run, in 
ſuch manner that they may not croſs, 
or be tangled with one another. A 
little earth ſhould then be laid, and 
gently preſſed down between the 
plants, the better to ſeparate them 
every way, and a gentle watering now, 
and as often afterwards as the ſea- 
ſon ſhall require, will forward their 
growth, With this management, theſe 
plants will begin to yield young cy- 
cumbers, fit for pickling, about the 
latter end of ſuiy, or early in Auguſt, 


About fifty or fixty of theſe holes 


will be neceſſary for a midaling fa- 
mily; becauſe a ſmaller number of 
them will not afford fruit enongh at 
one gathering, to requite the trouble 
and expence of pickling, and they 
never are ſo good if they are gathered 
long before they are put into the vine- 
gar. Fifty holes will ſeldom furniſh 
more than two hundred cucumbers fit 
to gather at a time, and this may be 
repeated twice a week, as long as the 
ſeaſon laſts, which generally is five 
weeks, What are not wanted for 

ickling, may be left to grow till they 

me fit to eat. — 

Ni CUCUMBER, [Cucumis Apre- 
Bis, rdica,.} See Male Balſam 
R n 

- CUD. That food which is repo- 
fited in the firſt ſtomach, in order for 

umination, or to he chewed again. 

CD When cattle loſe the cud, 
which they ſometimes do by chance, 
when they really mournz and ſome- 
times by ſickneſs and poverty, To 
cure :his, take ſour leaven of rye- 
bread and fait, and mix it in a mortar 
with urine and yeaſt, and making a big 
ball or two thereof, put them down the 
beaſt's throat. Others take part of the 
cud of another beaſt, blend it with 
rye-bread, ſour leaven, and ſalt, and, 
pounding them in a mortar, make 
them into balls, which they give the 
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CUDWEED.,  Goldylocks, or etey- 
nal flower. 

CULLIONS. Round roots of plants. 

CULMIrFEROUS Plants, Such as 
have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, and their 
ſeeds are contained in chaffy hutks. 

CULRAGE, Biting Arfraart. 

CULT.VATION, The art of im- 
proving foils, and forwarding or me- 
liorating the produce of the earth, by 
manual labour, manure, &c. 

CULTIV ATOR, The horſe-toe, by 
ſome ſo called. 

CULTURE. The art of cultivating 
the ſoil. | 

CULVER, A pidgeon, or dove, 

* CUM MIN, [Cuminum, Cyminum.] An 
umhelliſe: ous plant, in appearance re- 
ſembling fennel, but much ſmaller, 
The ſeeds are brought from Sicily and 
Malta, Cummin ſeeds have a bitteriſh 
warm taite, accompanied with an a» 
romatic flayour, not of the moſt agree- 
able kind, They are accounted good 
carminatives, but not very often made 
uſe of, 

CUPMOSS. A ſpecies of moſs. 

CURB. An iron chain faſtened to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in à part called the eye, and 
running over the beard of the horſe. 

Curs, is alſo the name of a diſeaſe 
in horſes, conſiſting in a ſwelling at 
the junctures of the bones on the hind 
part of the hock, forming a pretty 
large tumour over the back part of the 
hind leg, attended with ſtiffneſs, and 
ſometimes with pain and lameneſs, 

A curb proceeds from hard riding, 
ſtrains, blows, or kicks, The cure at 
firſt is in general eaſily enough effected 
by bliſtering, repeated two or three 
times, or even oftener, If it, does not 
ſubmit to this treatment, but grows 
exceſſively hard, the quickeſt and ſu- 
reſt way is to fire with a thin iron, 
making a line down the middle from 
top to bottom, and drawing ſeveral 
lines in a penni form manner, pretty 
deep, and then to apply a mild bliſter- 
ing plaiſter-or ointment over it. This 
method will entirely remove it, | 
 CURRANT, [D Paſæ Minores.] 
The fruit of the Corinth vine, 

CURRANT-TREE, [Ribes.] The 
name of a ſhrub well known in the 
Engliſh gardens, and of which there 
are ſeveral varieties; but the moſt va- 
luable ſorts, for comrhon uſes, are the 
white and red Dutch, | . 

Theſe 
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Theſe ſorts may be eaſily propagated 
by planting rheir cuttings any time 
from the middle of September to the 
end of October, upon a (pot of freſh 
earth, either in rows, at a foot aſun- 
der, or in beds, which in the ſpring 
mutt be kept very clear from weeds, 
Theſe may remain one or two years in 
the nurſery, dvring which time they 
mutt be pruned up ſor the purpoſes 
they are deſigned for ; that is, either 
to clear ſtems about a foot high if for 
ſtandards ; or, if for walls, pales, or 
eſpaliers, they may be trained up flat, 
They ſhould then be planted out where 
they are to remain, ' for the — 
they are planted, the better they will 
ſucceed; the beit ſeaſon ſor which is 
hen their leaves begin to decay, that 
they may take root before winter, ſo 
tha they may be in no danger of ſuf- 
fering from drought in the ſpring; 

Theſe ſhrubs are generally planted 
in rows ahout ten feet 'atunder, and at 
four feet diſtance its the rows, in tho'e 
—— where the fruit is cultivated 

r ſale; but the beſt method is to 
train them againſt lov! eſpaliers, in 
which manner they will take up much 
leſs room in a garden, and their fruit 
will be much fairer. 

The diſtance they ſhould he placed 
for an eſpalief, ought not to be leſs 
than ten or twelve feet, that their 
branches may be trained horizontally, 
which is of great importance to their 
bearing. | 
* Thoſe that are planted againſt pales 
or walls, ſhould alſo be allowed the 
fame diſta''ce, It they are planted 
againſt à ſouth-eaſt wall or pale, it 
will cauſe their fruit to ripen at leaſt 
a fortnight or three weeks ſocner than 
thoſe in the open air, and thoſe which 
are planted againſt a north wall or 
pale, will be proportionably later; ſo 
that, by this method, the ſruit may be 
continued a long time in perfection, 
eſpecially-if thoſe againſt the north 

ales a'e matted in the heat of the day, 

Theſe plants produce their fruit up- 
on the former year's wood, and allo 
upon ſmall ſnags which come out of 
the old wood; fo that in pruning 
them, theſe ſnags ſhould he preſerved, 
and the young thoors ſhortened in 
proportion to their ſtrength, The 
only method, very neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in pruning them, is not to lay 
heir ſhoots too cloſe, and never to 
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prune their ſnags to make them ſmootñ 
This, with a little care in obſerving 
the manner of their growth, will be 
fufficient to inſtruct any perſon how 
to manage this ſhrub, ſo as to produce 
great quanticies of fruit. Th 

Thefe plants will thrive and pro- 
duce fruit in almoſt any ſoil or fitua- 
tion, and are often planted under the 
ſhade of trees: but the fruit is always 
beft when they ate planted in the 
open air, and upon a light loamy ſoil. 

CURRY-COMB. An ion inſtru- 
ment full of ſmall teeth, uſed for cury 
rying horſes, | gs? 

CURSONS. Spurs, or ſnags, grow= 
ing on the ſtems and branches of the 
apple, currant, and other fruit-trees, 

* CURTILAGE, A piece of ben 
near the dwelling houſe. | 4 
, CUSTARD Apple, See Arr., 

CUSPATED Flowers, ' thoſe whoſe 
petals, or flower-leaves, end in @ point, 

CUTTINGS, Pieces cut off for the 

rpoſe of planting. a | 
F. CYDER. The expreſſed juices of 
app'es fermented, 1 

In the improvement of Cyder ob- 
ſerve that all the apples he permitted 
to drop from the tree, that they may 
have the full benefit of the ſtuck on 
which they grew, and of the ſun, their 
ſoſter- father: for by ſtriking down the 
fruit. before it is ripe, the buds are 
ſtruck off with it, the tree is injured, 
and the cyder that is made is tart and 
harſh, for want of time to meliorats 
the juice, 

Let your apples (eſpecially in windy 
and tempeſtuous weather) be gathered 
up once or twice a week, and thrown 
together in ſome ſecure place without 
doors; for hoarding the fruit in a 
houſe, is apt to give the juice a muſty 
taſte, for the want of a free and open 
air, It alſo prevents the cyder from 
quick refining, by rendering the Juice 
flat, dead, heavy, and unapt for fer- 
mentation. 

Let your apple-heap be made on 
ſlanting and open ground towards the 


ſouth, that the falling rains may flees 


from it, and that your fruit may be 
expoſed ro the eye of the ſun, 

To ere& a flight covering of reed 
over the apple- heap, ſupported by four 
tall ſticks, will be very proper; the 
fore and fligher part of the coverin 
fronting the ſouth, By the ſhed 
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$ontrived, and ſituated, your fruit may 
have the refreſhment of the air, be de- 
ſended from rain, and be alſo viſited 
by the ſun. But let the bottom of the 
apple-heap be covered, or paved with 
broad ſtones, and edged round with 
the like fort, to keep the fruit clean 
and cloſe together. 


Let your apples lie in the heap a 


longer or ſhorter time, according to 
he nature of them, Mediates, for in- 
ance, being of a hard kind, and their 
n auſtere, require a month in the 
eap, or more; whereas white-ſours, 
being of a ſofter and more early ſort, 
a fortnight,. or leſs, for them may be 
ſufficient, But the time for each mutt 
de proportioned to the ripeneſs of the 
Fruit, and to the various diſpoſitions of 
the air and weather, For, according 
to the quality of the fruit, and the 
temperament of the air, the apples run 
Yooner or later to decay. b 
When the apples are poundea, let 
the muck. lie a day before it is ſquee- 
zed. It will improve the colour of 
your cyder, and render it of a deeper 
-eomplexion. 

If you make a tun of cyder at one 
time, and have a veſſel large enough 
to contain, it all, it is a good way to 

i Keep it together, that it may all be- 
come fine at the ſame time, and be fit 
for racking, 

When your cyder is fine, (which it 
fornetimes happens to be within a day 
or two, eſpecially upon a dry north- 

- ern, or eaſtern wind) then, by a cock 
placed within half a foot of the bottom 
of the veſſel, always allowing room 
for the dregs to ſettle in; it muſt be 
racked off into hogſheads, 

But although cyder be racked never 
Þ fine at firſt, it will ferment again and 

ecome foul, eſpecially in N and 
tempeſtuous weather, and upon ſouth- 
ern and weſtern winds; and then your 
eyder may require ſeveral rackings be- 
fore you give over your care about it: 
for all wet ſeaſons are injurious to 
new-cyder, by caufing a conſtant fer- 
mentation for a month or fix weeks, 
and longer. too, if the rough winds and 
foul weather do ſo long continue. 

You muſt therefore be very obſervant 

of them, and watchful againſt them, 
by frequent racking, whether your 
eyder be fine or not; in order to pre- 
rent its over fermentation, and to 


keep it , | 
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Let this be a ſtanding rule for your 
fr racking ; namely, to ſet about it 
when the thick red head or cruſt which 
covered the cyder, begins to ſeparate, 
and white bubbles do, appear; that 
ſo, by its kindly warmth, a fermenta- 
tion may be promoted. For although 
your cyder be foul at that very junc- 
ture, it is yet very proper to rack it, 
otherwiſe your cyder may become in- 
curable ; for it will then (eſpecially in 
wet weather) inſtead of a gentle fer- 
mentation, be put upon the fret, and 
ſing; the wild notes whereof may bs 
heard at a conſiderable diſtance, till it 
becomes pale, thin, and languid; and 
hath ſung itſelf todeath, _ my 

To prevent waſte in racking, and, 
at the ſame time, to diſpoſe cyder for 
becoming fine the ſooner, recourſe 
muſt be had to raining. 

Get flannel enough for five: or fix 
bags, each containing five or fix 
quarts, - Let thoſe bags be made of a 
conical figure, like a, ſugar-loaf, and 
the ſmall ends hang downwards, that 
the cyder, by its impending weight, 
may the ſooner be impreſſed througk 
them. Let the upper and open parts 
be edged or bound round with inkle zi 
that they may the better ſupport the 
weight of the liquor. 

When your bags are thus prepared, 
get a ſtrong hoop, and having faſtened 
two ſticks acroſs in it, tie up your 
bags to them, The center, where the 
two ſticks meet, having a rope fixed 
to it, and the bags being made to hang 
perpendicular over a large veſſel, pour. 
that cyder into them, which remains 
at the bottom of each hogſhead after 
racking; and which is too foul to be 
mixed with the reſt, By this method. 
abundance of cyder, (and fit for com- 
mon uſe) may be preſerved, which 
muſt otherwiſe have been thrown a- 
way with the lees. 

An empty hogſhead muſt be kept 
on purpoſe for the reception of the 
ſtrained cyder, into which it muſt be 
thrown from time to time, as ſoon 
as it is trained, The caſk muſt 
be cloſely bunged, as often as the cy- 
der is throwa into it, leſt the liquor 
become flat by being too much expoſed 
in an open veſſel. The ſtrained cyder 
mutt alſo be racked, when there is a 
good quantity of it together, and it is 
become tolerably fine. | 

. To — your ,cyder to all palates, 

you 
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you may, either at your laſt racking, 
or juſt before you bung and ſtop it up, 
mix ſeveral ſorts together, and fo ren- 
der your cyder rough or mellow, to 
'what degree you think fit, 

By thus mixing your cyder, you 
-may give all that you intend for your 
own table, the agreeable taſte of the 
white-ſour, The juice of this pom- 
royal being of ſuch a predominant 
quality, as to communicate its flavour, 
in a very diſtinguiſhed manner, to all 
the cyder with which it is in any due 
degree mixed, providence ſeems to have 

ordained it for this very purpoſe, 
Various are the practices of people 
in ſtopping up their cyder ; ſome doing 
it early, and others leaving it open till 
Chriſtmas, and longer, if the weather 
continues mild, or the froft be not 
levere, 

Due regard ought to be had to the 
nature of the fruit, and the time of 
pounding : for as the cyder which is 
firſt made may, at Chriſtmas, be twice 
as old as the lait pounding ; ſo, com- 
ing from a more early fruit, and there- 
fore ſooner diſcharging its windy efflu- 
via, (the only uſe and end of its being 
left open at all) it ought, for that very 
reaſon, to be the ſooner bunged up, 

While your cyder continueth un- 
ſtopped, a ſlight and looſe covering of 
board, which may reach from hoop to 
hoop, ought to be put over the bung- 
| hole, to prevent the duſt, rats, and 
other annoyances, from breaking the 
thin film, or unQuous ſubſtance, 
which inveſteth the ſurface of the cy- 
der; as a guard intended by nature 
for its preſervation, like oil upon a 
caſk of Florence wine, 

Eſpecial care muſt be taken alſo to 
fill the hogſhead to the very top of the 
bung-hole, at the laſt racking; that 
if any light or flying lees remain in 
the liquor, they may be removed at 
the bung : for this is frequently the 
caſe of mellow cyder: and if thoſe 
lees are permitted to remain in it, the 
ſurface of them, by being expoſed to 
the air, will become ſour, That tart- 
neſs will, by degrees, render all the 
cyder (whether it be in a hogſhead, or 
in a larger veſſel) of the ſame com- 
plection. Yea, the taint may be per- 
ceived to deſcend gradually : for while 
the cyder is ſour at the top, it is found 
a ſew inches below it, till it deſcends 
from head to foot, from top to bottom, 
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This is the grand article in which 
people are wont to be deceived, and 
which they are rendered out of love 
with racking of cyder, how much ſo- 
ever they are pleaſed with it, when & 
happens to anſwer their wiſhes : for 
when their cyder turns ſour, they ars- 
ſo weak as to imagine that racki 
takes away the ſpirit of it, and that it 
muſt then become ſour of courſe, for 
want of a body to ſupport it, as they 
are wont to ſpeak ; whereas, in truth, 
it grows ſour for want of ſkill how to 
ſecure it after the laſt racking ; by re- 
moving the light lees which ſwim on 
the top of the liquor, before they ac- 
quire any the leaſt degree of acidity 
from the impending air, to which the 
cyder is expoſed, And if the hogſhead 
is not full, or the tung-hole is nos 
large enough to admit the doing of 
this by a ſpoon, the cyder muſt be 
racked again, though it be as clear as 
rock-water, or as fine as amber: and 
racking indeed is the ſureſt way; for 
ſome of the lees may eſcape the ſpoon, 
and therefore there is no certain de- 
pendance upon it. 

And under the article of racking J 
muſt moreover obſerve, that the per- 
ſon employed in racking your cyder, 
muſt be particularly 9 to waſh 
and dry his ſtraining bags, racking 
tubs and buckets, leſt they caſt a ſour 
look upon him at the time of his next 
racking, He muſt be as neat in his 
cellar, as a maid in her dairy, No 
more marks of a floven muſt appear 
in the veſſels of the one, than of a flut 
in the utenſils of the other. For want 
of this precaution, as thedairy abounds 
with a worſe than Corniſh ſour-milk, 
ſo the cellar is ſtocked with a deſpi- 
cable fort of vinegar. 

CYON, a young tree or flip ſpring- 
ing from an oid one. 

CYPRESS-TREE, [Cupreſſus,] The 
ſpecies are; 1ſt, the female, or upright 


common Cypreſs; 2d, male ſpread- 


ins 3 3d, Portugal ſpreading; 4th, 
irginian, or deciduous ; 5th, Dwarf 
Maryland ; 6th, Cyprefs, with narrow 
ſingle leaves, placed croſsways, 

They are all raiſed abundantly by 
ſeeds, which are obtainable from the 
cones, The ſeaſon for ſowing them is 
any time in March, on a bed or bor- 
der of common light earth; obſ-rving, 
if the weather be warm and dry in 
April and May, to give them a little 

water 


— 
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water now and then. In about fix or 
eight weeks they will come up; ob- 
ſerve to keep them free of weeds, and 
water them during the ſummer now 
and then, if there ſhould be occaſion, 
When two years old, tranſplant them 
From the ſeed-bed into the nurſery, in 
rows two feet aſunder, and in three or 
Four years they will be fit for the 
ſhrubbery. 

If the ſeeds were ſown in pots, 
tubs, or boxes, and plunged into a 
moderate hot · bed, their growth would 
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and watering. 
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be haftened a month or more. 
Garden CyPRE5ss, Lavender cotton. 
Summer CYPA ESS, [Scoparia.]. A 


ſpecies of gooſe foot, or wild orach, 


CYTI>SUS, Tree-trefoil, There are 
many ſpecies of Cytiſus, all propaga- - 
ted treely hy ſceds, and ſome by cut+ 
tings, - They are elegant and pretty 
flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, The 
ſeeds ſhouid be ſown in March, and 
require the common care of weeding 
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A ABCHICK, A water fowl, - 
DAFFODIL, [ Narclſſus.] The 


Ipccies are; 1. Baſtard Narciſſus, or 
common Engliſh Daffodil ; 2. Poetic, 
or common white Narciſſus; 3. In- 
comparable; 4. Primroſe Peerleſs; 5. 
Yellow, or hoop-petticoat ; 6, Small 
Autumnal; 7. Polyanthus Narciſſus ; 
8. Jonquil ; 9. Odoriterous, or ſweet- 
ſcented ; 10. Ruſh-leaved white; 11. 
Trilobate Yellow ; 12, Minor Yellow 
winter Narciſſus. 

Each ſpecies has ſeveral varieties, 
They are all bulbous and perennial 
roots, but their leaves and flower- 
ſtalles are annual; all of which riſing 
annually in ſpring, immediately from 
the crown of the bulb, firſt the leaves, 
and in the midſt of them the flower- 
ſtalk, one only from each root, en- 
tirely naked or leafleſs, each termi- 
nated by a ſpatha or ſheath, which 
opens on one fide to protrude the 
flowers, and then withers; the flow- 
ers are all hexapetalous, each fur- 
niſhed with a neQarium in the centre, 
and are univerſally hermaphrodite ; 
they are large and conſpicuous, ap- 


pearing moſtly in the ſpring ſeaſon, 


generally from March or April until 
June, ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in July; 
then the leaves and flower · ſtalks decay, 


and the roots defiſt from growing for 


ſome time; at which period of reſt 


it is the only proper time to take 


up, or tranſplant the roots from one 
place to another, or to ſeparate the 
off-ſets ; for they all multiply abun- 


dantly by off- ſet young bulbs from the 


main root, inſomuch that a fingle 


bulb will, in one or two years, be en- 
creaſed into a large cluſter of ſeveral 
bulbs, cloſely p aced together, and 
which, every ſecond or third year, 
ſhould be taken up at the above period, 
in order to be ſeparated; and each 
off ſet ſo ſeparated commences a di- 
ſtinct plant, which being planted again 
in autumn, produces flowers the fol- 
lowing ſummer, alike in every reſpect 
to thoſe of their reſpective parent bulbs, 

All the ſpecies are ſo hardy, that 
they proſper in any common ſoil of a 
garden : obſerving. however, to allow 
the finer ſorts of Polyanthus Narciſſus, 
in particular, principally a warm dry 
ſituation ; all the others may be plan- 
ted any where in open dry borders and 

flower- beds. 

The firſt ſeven ſpecies are thoſe moſt 
commonly known in the Engliſh gar- 
dens; all of which produce ornamental 
flowers; but the Polyanthus Narciſſus is 
among the floriſts, eſteemed the chief 
of the Narciſſus tribe, both on account 
of its mode of flowering, in a large 
cluſter from each ſpatha, and from the 
vaſt ſource of variety it affords in the 
different properties of its flowers; fo 
that almoſt every eminent floriſt cul- 
tivates this ſpecies, and its varieties, 
with great aſſiduity, and are often 
particularly induſtrious in raifing new 
varieties from ſeed, eſpecially the Dutch 
floriſts ; and when any new variety is 
ſo. obtained; it propagates itſelf plenti- 


fully by off-ſets of the root like the 


other ſo:ts, whereby the ſtock in two 
or three years will be greatly en- 
creaſed, "© 4 
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The beſt ſeaſon for plan- 
ting all theſe bulbs is autumn, from 


about the beginning or middle. of 


September, until November, in which 
they will flower conſiderably ſtronger, 
as well as furniſh a greater increaſe of 
off-ſets than thoſe planted later, or 


not till ſpring: if, however, ſome. 


roots are retained out of ground until 
February, they will ſucceed thoſe of 
the autumnal planting in flowering, 
whereby you may vary and prolong 
the continuance of the bloom ; but 
theſe late-planted roots always flower 
weaker, ſome not at all, and at beſt 
with inferior beauty, and ſhorter con. 
tinuance, and furniſh but a bad in- 
creaſe of roots; therefore always con- 
ſider autumn as the proper planting 
ſeaſon for the principal blow. 


In planting them, obſerve the fol- 


lowing modes of diſpoſition : | 
Thoſe you defign to diſpoſe in the 
n borders or other compartments, 
in afſemblage with any other bulbous 
flowers, &c, we ſhould adviſe to be 
depoſited in little patches, of about 
three or four roots in each, planting 


them either with a blunt dibble, or 
hole them in with a garden trowel, 


four inches deep ; in which mode of 
diſpoſition they will ſhew their flowers 
more conſpicuoufiy and ornamental 
than if planted fingly, as each patch 
of plants will diſplay their flowers in 
a cluſter, which will trike the eye 
moft agreeably,” ings 
When intended to plant a quantity 
in beds by themſelves, in order to ex- 
hibit a full bloom all together in one 
rh as is,often practiſed to the fine 
olyanthus Narciſſus, Jonquils, &c, 
have the beds four feet wide, with 
alleys of a foot and a half, or two feet 
wide between ; in which beds plant 
the roots in rows length. ways, nine 
inches aſunder ; planting them either 
with a blunt-ended: dibble, or drill 
them in with a hoe, about four inches 
deep, and fix diſtant in each row, co- 
vering them regularly with the earth, 
and take the ſurface ſmooth, —- 
Having planted the roots in either 
of theſe methods, all the culture they 
require is to be kept clean from 
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kinds, and conſidered of ſuperior va- 


lue and beauty; to blow them in the 
higheſt perfection, curious floriſts be- 
ſtow particular care in their culture; 
ſome prepare beds of compoſt, as for 


the fine hyacinths, &c, and man 

them in the ſame manner, particularly 
the Polyanthus Narciſſus : remark, 
however, that in default of ſuch pre- 
pared compoſts, &c, you need not be 


under any great anxiety, for they ge- 


nerally ſucceed very well in any good, 
light, rich earth of a garden, in a 


warm, ſunny, ſheltered ſituation, with 


the beds a little elevated above the 


common level, out of the reach of co- - 


pious moiſture in winter; ſo having 
the ground formed into four-feet-wide 
beds, in which plant the roots in rows 
nine inches aſunder; and in winter 
and early in ſpring, give occafional 
ſhelter of mats ſrom cutting frets, 
and other inclement weather, eſpeci- 


ally after the flower-buds appear above 


und. 


All the ſorts of theſe bulbs, planted 
in either of the above methods, may 


be ſuffered to remain in the ground 
two or three years, or more, unre- 
moved; when, by their being increa- 
ſed by off-ſets into large bunches, each 
will ſend up ſeveral flower-ſtalks, and 
ſhew a large cluſter of flowers, ap- 
pearing conſiderably more conſpicuous 


and beautiful than when the flower-. 


ſtalks riſe ſingly; remark, however, 
it is proper to take up the bulbs in ge- 
neral every third or fourth year, in 
order to ſeparate the off-ſets, which in 
that time will be increaſed ſo greatly 
in number, that the bulbs preſſing 
cloſe againſt one another, the inner 
ones will be ſo much compreſſed and 
weakened, as greatly to impede their 
efforts for flowering, 

The only proper time of the year 
for taking up all the ſorts, is ſoon after 
they have done flowering, when their 
leaves and flower-ſtalks aſſume a ſtate 
of decay ; at which time of lifting the 
bulbs, ſeparate them all ſingly, and 
the ſmaller off-ſets from the larger, 
reſerving the large roots fot planting 
again in the principal compartments, 
and the ſmaller may be depoſited in 


weeds ; and they will all flower in due urſery- beds for a year or two, to galn 


ion the following fpring and 


mer, 


Een when they will become pro- 
r blowing roots, and may be taken 


But the Polyanthus Narciſſus, and up at the proper ſeaſon, in order for 


Jonquil, being of the multiflorous 
Vor. I. 


anting where wanted. 
Nn 
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When the roots are lifted at the 
above proper ſeaſon, they may either 
be planted again directly, or in a 
month or fix weeks after; or may be 
cleaned and dried, and retained out of 
the ground in a dry room, two or three 
months, or longer, if occafion ſhall 
require; but, as before ſuggeſted, we 
ſhould adviſe the principal part to be 
committed to the earth again in au- 
tumn, i, e. in September, October, 
or November. | 

The Polyanthus Narciſſus, and the 


large lein are alſo in great eſteem 


for blowing in glaſſes of water, in 
rooms, in winter, and early in ſpring, 
before thoſe in the open ground come 
into bloom; any of the other ſpecies 
may alſo be flowered in the ſame man- 
ner; obſerving to procure ſuch roots 
as were lifted at the proper ſeaſon, 
The glaſſes for this uſe are a ſort of 


bottle, of about two or three gill ſize, 


narrow and upright, fix or ſeven in- 
ches high, with wide mouths to fit the 
bulbs, one for each glaſs, and are ſold 
at all the glaſs ſhops, The ſeaſon for 
ufing them is any time in winter, 6r 


early in ſpring, from October or No- 


vember, till February or March: ob- 
ſerving to fill them with freſh ſoft wa- 
ter, ſo full that the bottom of the bulb 
may juſt touch it; ſo place one bylb 
in each glaſs, and place the glaſſes in 
any light warm room 'near the win- 
dows, where the ſun comes : the roots 
will ſoon ſend out fibres downward 
into the water, and leave the flower- 


ſtalks at top, and flower ftrong and 


agreeably in the dead ſeaſon of winter, 
and beginning of ſpring, attended with 
a delightful fragrance, | 

The water ſhould always be kept 
to the proper height in the glaſſes, 

ing an entire freſh ſupply ey 

three weeks or a month. Foo ney 

Many of theſe bulbous-rooted plants 
may be ſeen blown in the aforeſaid 
manner, in great perfection, in win- 
ter and ſpring, in the ſeed-ſhops in 
London, particularly the Polyanthus 
Narciſſus, and fine Jonquils, Hya- 
cinths, &c, 2 

The ſame plants may alſo be brought 
to early bloom in pots. Plant the 
bulk in pots of light rich earth, which 
place in a warm room, as directed for 
the glaſſes, placing them in plates of 
water occafionally,' when the earth 


wants moiſtening, and take them out 
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again, when moiſt moves and thus 
they will blow at an early ſeaſon. 

But ſuch as have the advantage of 
ſtoves, or hot-beds under glaſſes, need 
only carry their glaſſes or pots of bulbs 
thither, ſetting the tormer on ſhelves, 
and plunging the latter into the bark- 
bed, &c. they will have fine flowers 
from Decen ber till the end of March, 
without much trouble, 

We muſt obſerve, that to enjoy the 
pleaſure of this winter floral-ſcene of 
theſe kinds, the largett bulbs are al- 
ways to be choſen, otherwiſe it will 


be impoſſible to compaſs it with any 


degree of perfection. 

The bulbs made uſe of for this 
purpoſe, although they rarely ſerve 
ſor the ſame uſe again, will not 
be loſt, but may be continued in vi- 
gour for increaſe, provided they are 
taken out of the glaſſes or pots as ſoun 
as. the flowers are gone off, and after 
cutting off their tops and fibrous roots, 
plant them in beds of mould, to ſtand 
till the proper lifting ſeaſon; in the 
mean time they will there multiply by 
off ſets, and thus prove a nurſery to 
ſupply your pots and glaſſes. , 

The propagation of all the, ſorts of 
Narciſſus is affected principally by 
their abundant off · ſets fram. the roots ; 
alſo by ſeed to obtain new varieties. 

By Off. ſets.—All the ſorts increaſe 
plentifully by off-ſet-bulbs from the 
main roots annually ; and the proper 
time for ſeparating them. js in ſummer, 
when they have done flowering, an 
the leaves and ſtalks begin to decay; 
at which time the roots may either be 
taken up every year or two, to ſepa- 
rate the off-ſets, but ſhould not re- 
main longer unremoved than three 
years, when each root. will be then 
multiplied by its off-ſets into a large 
cluſter, and, as we before noticed, it 
is neceſſary to lift them, eſperially the 
principal ſorts, to divide the increaſed 
parts; reſerving the main bulbs to 
plant for the ſucceeding year's bloom 
and the off-ſets ſhould he ſet in nur- 
fery-rows, drilled in three inches d 
and fix from row to row; to remain 
to have one or two years growth, 
when they will have become large 
bulbs, capable of- producing flowers 
in full perſection; and being then ta» 
ken up at the proper ſeaſon, may be 
planted in autumn following, in any 


| By 


place where required. 
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By Seed. This mode of propagation 
s rarely practiſed to any but the Po- 
lyanthus Narciſſus, and that princi- 
pally for the ſake of new varieties, 

e would obſerve, however, that this 
work of raiſing them from ſeed. is ex- 
2 tedious, as it will be often 
fix or ſeven years before the ſeedlings 
will flower in perfeftion. It is never- 
theleſs practiſed by many curious flo- 
riſts, more particularly thoſe of Hcl- 
land, who exceed all the world in 
their patience and induſtry in raiſing 
ſeedling bulbous flowers, for increa- 
fing the number of new varieties, 
which they often ſell at a high price, 

The following is the method of 
raiſing ſeedlings of the Narciſſus kind, 

The ſeed ripens in June or July, 
which ſow ſoon after in pots or boxes 
of light rich earth, half an inch deep 
then place them to have only the 
morning ſun till October, at which 
time place them in a full ſunny ſitua- 
tion for the winter, allowing them 
ſhelter in ſevere froſt, In March or 
April they will come up, give frequent 

rinklings of water, and occafional 

ade from the mid-day ſun at their 
firſt appearance; and as the warm 
ſeaſon advances, move the pots to ari 
eaſtern aſpect, to have only the morn- 
ing ſun till ten or eleven o'clock, In 

une or July the leaves will decay, 

hen ſtir the ſurface lightly, and clear 
off the decayed leaves, all weeds and 
moſſineſs, then ſiſt a little fine mould 
over the ſurface, half an inch thick, 
repeating it again in October or No- 
vember; and here let them remain 
undiſturbed till the third year, each 
year repeating the above work; and 
in the third ſummer, at the decay oſ 
the leaves, take up the bulbs, and ſe- 
* the largeſt, which plant in beds, 

y drilling, in rows five or ſix inches 
aſunder, and three deep; and the 
ſmall bulbs you may ſcatter, mould 
and all, on the ſurface of another bed, 
and cover them two. or three inches 
deep with fine earth, which, after a 
year's growth, may be tranſplanted in 
rows, 

In theſe beds let the ſeedlings re- 
main till they ſhew flowers, and after 
the ſecond year's bloom you will be 
able to judge of their properties, when 
mark the good ſorts; and manage 
them as directed for the blowing roots, 


£ 


flower, in September and Octo 
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Liy Darrobix, [ Amarillis.} The 


ſpecies are, 1, Avtumnal; 2. Ata- 


muſco z 3. 2 Lilly; 4. Guern- 
ſey ; 5. Bella-donna; 6. Mexican; 7. 
Ceylon; 8. African Scarlet; 9. Spring 
Yellow Lily Daffedil z 10. Oriental, or 
Brunſwiggia. | 

The roots are univerſally bulbous, 
moſtly very large, and commonly ob- 
long, The flower-ſtem riſes annually 
from the root, in moſt ſorts naked, 
and unattended by leaves, and attain 
different heights, from three inches to 
two feet, and at the termination or 
ſummit of each ſtem, is produced the 
flower-bud, which is a ſheath or ſcab- 
bard, that burſts and - protrudes the 
flower or flowers, which are large, and 
compoſed each of fix oblong petals, of 
the liliaceous form, appearing chiefly 
in autumn, and when they fade the 
leaves come up, which are generally 
long and narrow, ſome large and flag- 
gy, and which, together with the main 
bulbs. and off-ſets, continue growing 
until May or June, when the leaves de- 
cay, which is the time to remove and 
tranſplant the roots, and ſeparate the 
off-ſets for propagation, 

The Yellow Autumnal Amarillis at- 
tains but three or four inches in 
height, ſeveral ſtems riſing in ſucceſ- 
ſion, each ſupporting one large _ 


The Amarillis Atamuſco ſends up 
one ſtem, fix inches high, elevating 
one large beautiful flower, carnation- 
coloured, changing almoſt white, ap- 
pearing in ſummer or autumn, 

The Guernſey Amarillis is one of 
the fineſt flowers that can be ſeen, 
The ſtem. riſes a foot and half high, 
terminated. by an oblong ſcabbard, 
from which burſts forth the cluſter of 
flowers; the coleur a bright ſhining 
red, ſpangled with golden ſpecks, and 
a deep red vein running along the mid- 
dle of all the petals, _ It flowers in 
October, and continues a month in 
full luſtre, | | 

The Mexican Amarillis riſes a foot 
high, crowned by two, three, or four 
large flame-coloured flowers in March 
or April. 

The Ceylon Amarillis demands eſ- 
teem both for its beauty and delights 
ful fragrance, The ſtem attains two 
feet in height, ſurrounded by. ſix or 
* ſnowy white flowers, having 1 — 

nz 
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the petals beautifully Rreaked with 
lines of purple. 
The Jacobzan Amarillis is a flower 


of ſuperior beauty, and fingularity of 
form, The flower-ftalk attains fif- 


teen inches ſtature, crowned by the 


flower, there being only one, which 
is very large; the colour a beautiful 
ſcarlet, with crimſon filaments, and 
yellow antherz ; the petals are irre- 
gular, and their determination is cu- 
rious, three of which droop, two 
ſtand horizontally, and one erect ; the 
whole nods on one fide of the ſtalk, 
The plant flowers in ſpring, autumn, 
or winter; and it is peculfar to the 
ſpecies, that after having ſent up a 
flower-ſtem on one fide of the bulb, 
it frequently ſends up one or two 
more, in ſucceſſive order, from the 
ether ſides, "Is 

The Oriental Amarillis- ſends up a 
robuſt ſtem a foot high, terminated 


by a large ſwelling feabbard, which 


protrudes a confiderable ſpherical cluſ- 
ter of fine red flowers, each of which 
have five of its petals turned inward, 
and the fixth ſtands outward, It 
flowers late in autumn, | 

The bulbs of all theſe plants may 
be purchaſed at moſt of the nurſeries, 
and planted in Auguſt and September, 

The two firſt ſorts may be planted 
in any dry warm border, eſpecially the 
firſt, where they will flower annually ; 
the other being ſomewhat impatient 
of ſevere froſt, it is alſo neceſſary to 
plant ſome in pots, to have occaſional 
ſhelter in winter, 

The Guernſey Lily requires protec- 
tion from exceſſive wet and froſt, ſo 
ſhould be planted in pots, to be remo- 
ved to occaſional ſhelter during their 
dloom, and from the rigour of winter, 

Great numbers of theſe bulbs are 
imported annually from the iſland of 
Guernſey, for ſale; they generally ar- 


rive in July, which, if procured and 


lanted before the middle of Auguſt, 
— of the large roots will probably 
flower the following October. The 
proper fized pots wherein to plant 
theſe bulbs are twenty-fours, which 
fill with light rich ſandy earth, plant 
one root in each pot three inches deep, 
and-place the pots where they may be 
ſcreened from the mid-day fun during 
the hot weather, giving occafional 
moderate waterings, and about the 


middle of September, when the flower - 
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bud will begin to make its g- 
ance, remove them to the full ſun, to 
remain till their flowers begin to ex- 
pand, then place them to have occa- 
ſional protection from rains and boi- 
ſterous winds, either in a green-houſe, 
garden-frame, or any airy room, 

When the flower fades, remove them 
into a garden-frame for the winter, to 
have occafional ſhelter of the glaſſes in 
times of violent rain, froſt, ſnow, &c, 

As it is peculiar to this ſpecies to 
flower ſomewhat reluctantly, inaſmuch 
that probably not five roots in twenty 
will perform that office the ſame ſea- 
ſon ; therefore, permit the bulbs to 
remain unremoved three years, ma- 
naging them as above, and they will 
afford a more conſiderable bloom the 
ſucceeding autumns. It is, however, 
always eligible culture te tranſplant 
the bulbs once in the above period, 
into freſh earth, and ſeparate the off- 
ſets, which plant either in pots, or in 
a bed of light dry ſoil, giving occa- 
fional ſhelter in winter, and in three 
years they will attain a flowering ſtate, 
when they are to be treated as already 
directed. 

The Belta-donna Amarillis is tole- 
rably hardy, and will ſucceed in 4 
warm dry border, with occaſional 
ſhelter from froſt, It is however ad- 
viſeable to plant ſome alſo in pots, 
and manage them as directed for the 
Guernſey Lily, If it is indulged with 
a ſtove, it generally flowers with 
greater luſtre, 

The Mexican, Ceylon, Jacobzan, 
and Oriental Amaryllis, are of tender 
temperature, which, though they may 
be preſerved through the winter in a 
warm green-houſe, rarely flower, un- 
leſs the pots are plunged in a good 
hot-bed, under frames and glaſſes, 
towards the time of their reſpective 
ſeaſons of flowering, All theſe ſorts, 
however, ſucceed beſt in a ſtove, and 
where there are ſuch conveniences, it 
is eligible culture to indulge the plants 
with that temperament of heat, when 
they will not fail to produce their 
beautiful flowers annually, and the 
Jacobean Amaryllis often two or 
three times in that period. 

All the ſorts are propagated by the 
off-ſets, or ſmaller bulbs, that ariſe 
annually from the ſides of the main 
roots, which ſhould be tranſplanted 
when their leaves decay, and ye 
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&ts ſeparated for on, and 
planted by themſelves, and in two or 
three years they will attain a due fize 
for flowering, when they are to be 
managed as above directed. IT 
Sea DaryoD1t., [ Pancratium, ] The 
ſpecies are; 1. Common Sea Daffo- 
dil; 2. Illyrian Multiflorous Sea Daf- 
ſodil; 3. Ceylon fingle-flowered ; 4. 
Double-flowered Mexican; 5. Am- 
boyna Sea Daffodil; 6. Carolina Sea 
Daffodil, 
The two former are hardy, and 
roſper in the open ground, but muſt 
— a warm dry ſituation, and a light 
ſoil, and ſheltered from ſevere froſts, 
where they will abide for many years 
by the roots renewing their leaves 
and flower-ftalks annually, and increa- 
ſed by off-ſets. The others are tender 
exotic plants, and muſt be kept in the 
hot-houſe, They are perennial in root, 
but annual in ſtalk, 


All the ſorts have great elegance in 


their flowers, and moſt of them are 
enriched with a delightſul fragrance, 
and demand our attention for culture 
in the pleaſure-garden and ſtove. 

The two hardy ſorts are proper for 
the pleaſure-garden, but ſhquld have 
a warm dry ſituation, and light ſoil : 
the ſeaſon for planting them is au- 
tumn, that is, the roots being taken 
up when their leaves decay, ſhould be 
planted again ſoon after ; placing them 
about four inches deep, and they will 
flower the year following ; ſuffering 
the roots to remain unremoved for 
two or three years; when they will 
be increaſed by off-ſets, and ſhould be 
taken up and ſeparated. 

Obſerve, in ſevere froſts, it will be 
proper to cover the ground over the 
roots with litter, to protect them. 

The five tender ſpecies muſt be 
planted in large pots, and placed in 
the hot · houſe: the ſeaſon for planting 
and tranſplanting them is when their 
leaves decay : obſerve this, and plant 
one root in each pot, which plunge in 
the bark-bed of the ſtove, where let 
them always remain; and here they 
will flower ftrong at their uſual ſea- 
— and multiply exceedingly by off. 
ers, 

All the ſorts are propagated by off- 
ſets of the roots, like other bulbs, 
which may be ſeparated every ſecond 
or third year, or according as they 
multiply ; the proper time for which 
is, when their leaves decay ; planting 
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the off-ſets of the hardy forts in nur 


ſery beds for a year, then tranſplant 
them where they are to remain ; thoſe 
of the tender kinds plant in ſeparate 
pots, plunging them in the bark-bed. 
Thoſe of all the forts will flower in 
perfection the ſecond year, and in their 
turn furniſh a proper ſupply of off. ſets 
for increaſe, 

DAG, Dew, 

- DAIRY, See Bur rE, CIES, 
Mit x. 

DAISY, [Bellis.] The ſpecies are, 
1. The common perennial Daiſy, with 
a naked ſtalk and ſingle flower; 2. 
The annual Daiſy, with leaves on the 
lower part of the ſtalk ; 3. The Gar- 
den Daiſy, 

The firſt ſort is the common Daiſy, 
which grows naturally in paſture land 
in moſt parts of Europe, and is often 
a troubleſome weed in the graſs of 
gardens, ſo is never cultivated, 

The ſecond fort is a low annual 
plant, which grows naturally on the 
Alps, and in the hilly parts of Italy. 
This ſeldom riſes more than three in- 
ches high, with an uprighe ftalk,. 
which is garniſhed with leaves on the 
lower part, but the upper part is 
naked, ſupporting a ſingle flower like 
that of the common daiſy, but ſmaller. 

The Daiſy is generally fop- 
poſed to be only a variety of the wild 
ſort, which was firſt obtained by cul- 
ture. This may probably be true; 
but there has not been many inſtances 
of the wild fort having been altered 
by culture; nor has the garden Daify 
been obſerved to degenerate to the 
wild ſort, where they have been ſome 
years negleAed, though they have al- 
tered greatly with regard to the ſize 
and beauty of their flowers; therefore 
we ſhall not conſider them as diſtinct 
ſpecies, but ſhall only mention the 
varieties which are cultivated in the 
gardens, 

1. The red and white Garden Daiſy, 
with double flowers; 2. the double 
variegated Garden Daiſy ; 3. the Child- 
ing, or Hen and Chicken Daiſy; 4: 
the Cockſcomb Daiſy, with red and 
white flowers, 

The Garden Daifies flower in April 
and May, when they make a pretty 
variety, being intermixed with plants 
of the ſame growth. They ſhould be 
planted in a ſhady border, and a loamy 
ſoil, without dung, in which they 
may be preſerved without varying, 

pro- 
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provided the roots are tranſplanted and 


parted every autumn, which is all the 
culture they require, except the keep- 
ing them clear from weeds, 

Greater, or Ox-eye Daisy, [ Leucan- 
themum, Bellis Major.] This is fre- 
quent in fields, and among corn, flow- 
ering in May and June, The leaves 
_ a glutinous, ſubſaline, roughiſh 
taſte, They are ſaid to be detergent, 
reſolvent, aperient, and alſo mode- 
rately aſtringent, Geoffroy relates, 
that the herb, gathered hefore the 
flowers have come forth, and boiled 
in water, imparts an acrid taſte, pe- 
netrating and ſubtle like pepper; that 
this decoction is an excellent vulnerary 
and diuretic. 

DALLOP. A tuft or clump, 

DAM. The female parent of ani- 
mals not human. 

DAM, A mole, or bank to conſine 
water. ES 

DAME's VIOLET, [Heſperis, ] 
Rocket, Queen's Gilliflower. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, which 
flower in June and July, and perfect 
their feeds in Auguſt ; they are pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in March 
and April, by dividing the roots in 
Autumn, and by cuttings of the 
flower · ſtalks in the manner following : 
Having procured a quantity of theſe 
kind of cuttings, from about three to 
five inches long, plant them in a 
ſhady border, putting them two parts 
out of three into the ground, about 
three inches aſunder, and give water ; 
let the waterings be frequently re- 
peated, and many of the cuttings will 
be well rooted, and form ſhoets at 
top in ſix or eight weeks; but to pro- 
mote their rooting more effectually, 
they may be covered cloſe with hand 
or bell-glaſſes, as ſoon as planted, 
whereby they will ſtrike much ſooner ; 
obſerving, when they begin to ſhoot 
at top, to raiſe the glaſſes to admit 
air, to which harden them fully by 

8. 
Sometimes cuttings of the flower- 


ſtalks of thoſe that have flowered, cut 


down as ſoon as the flower begins to 
fade, and divided into lengths, and 
planted as above, will alſo grow, 
though they will not produce ſo good 
- Plants as thoſe formed of the young 
Ralks-early in the ſummer. 

DAMSON, or DaMmascEn, [| Prunum 
Damaſcenum.] A ſmall black plumb, 
brought originally from Damaſcus, 
whence its name, 


allaying pain; whic 
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DAMASK ROSE. This elegant 
flower is frequent in our gardens, Its 
ſmell is very pleaſant, and almoſt uni- 
verſally admired; its tafte bitteriſh 
and ſubacrid, In diftillation with 
water, it yields a ſmall portion of a 
butyraceous oil, whoſe flavour __ 
reſembles that of the rofes, This oil, 
and the diſtilled water, are very uſe- 
ful and agreeable cordials, Hoffman 
ſtrongly recommends them as of fin- 
gular efficacy for raiſing the ſtrength, 
chearing and — the ſpirits, and 

they perform 
without raifing any heat in the conſti- 
tution, rather abating it when inordi- 
nate. Damaſk roſes, beſides their cor- 
dial aromatic virtue, which refides in 
their volatile parts, have a mildly pur- 
gative one, which remains entire in 
the decoQion left after the diſtillation, 
This, with a proper quantity of ſugar, 
forms an agreeable laxative ſyrup, 
which has long kept its place in the 
ſhops, 

DANDELION, [Den Leonis, Leon- 


"tedon. ] This plant is common in 


fields, and uncultivated places: it has 
ſeveral natrow, dentated leaves lying 
on the ground, with a ſlender naked 
{talk ſaſtaining a yellow flower, The 
root, leaves, and ſtalk, contain a bit- 
ter milky juice : they promiſe to be of 
uſe as aperient and detergent medi- 


cines, and have ſometimes been di- 


reed in this intention with good ſuc- 
ceſs, Boerhaave eſteems them capable, 
if duly continued, of reſolving almoſt 
all kinds of coagulations, and open- 
ing very obſtinate obſtructions of the 
viſcera. 

DANEWORT. A name given in 
ſome counties to dwarf elder. 

DANK. Damp, moiſt, wet. 

DAPPLE, Marked with various 
colours. 

DARNEL, [Lalium. ] A troubleſome 
weed, the ſame as cockle. 

Dax EIL Grass, A troubleſome 
weed or graſs, of which there are two 
kinds, the white and red, growing 
with ſtalks and ears not very unlike 
barley in appearance. | 


DATE-TREE, [Palma Dactylifera.] 
An evergreen-tree, brought from Afri- 
ca, and the eaſtern warm countries. 

This fingular tree, like the reſt of 
the Palm tribe, has no other branches 
than its large leaves, each of which 
being a compoſition of a leaf and 

| branch, 
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always from the top, 
and as the old leaves fall, the ſtem 
forms itſelf and adyances in height ; 


but although the leaves grow very tall 


in a few years, yet the ſtem advances 
but ſlowly, and can never be expected 
to arrive at a flowering and fruiting 
Nate in this country; it, however, 
merits a place in our hot-bouſe collec- 
tions for its fingularity, 

It muſt always be kept in pots of 
rich earth, and placed conſtantly in the 
ſtove; and if there plunged io the 
bark-bed, it will make the greater 
progreſs : obſerving to give proper 
waterings, and ſhift it occaſionally 
into larger pots. | 

The propagation of this plant is by 
ſeed, procured from abroad, which 
ſow 'as ſoon as poſſible, in pots of 
light rich earth, and plunge them in 2 
tan hot-bed, or in the bark - bed in the 
ſtove ; giving moderate waterings; they» 
will ſoon come up, and, when a few 
inches high, prick them into ſeparate 
ſmall pots, plunging them into the 
hot-bed, or in the bark-bed, ai afore- 
ſaid ; where they may remain, giving 
frequent waterings, and 'ſhift them 
into larger pots, according as' their 

reſs of growth may require, The 
ies of this tree are the dates of the 


Dare Frous:Tavs; [Dioſpyres.] 
Of this there art two kinds, 1. the In- 
dian ; 2. the Virginian, otherwiſe cal- 
led Piſhamin, Perfimon, or Pichumon 
Plumb. | 
The firſt ſort is ſuppoſed to be a 
native of Africa, and was tranſplanted 
from thence inte ſeveral parts of Italy, 
and alſo the fouth of France. The 
fruit of this tree is by ſome ſuppoſed 
to be the Lotus,'which Ulyſſes and his 
companions were enchanted with. It 
is a tree of middling growth in the 
warm parts of Europe, where it riſes 
upwards of thirty feet high; in the 
botanic garden at Padua, there is one 
very old tree, which has been deſcri. 
bed by ſome of the former botaniſts, 
under the title of Guaiacum Patavi- 
num, This tree produces plenty of 
fruit every year, from the ſeeds of 
which many plants have been raiſed, 

The ſecond ſort is a native of Ame- 
rica, but particularly in Virginia and 
Carolina; the ſeeds of this are fre- 
quently brought to England, where 
the trees are now become pretty com- 
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mon-in nurſeries about London, This 
riſes to the height of twelve or four-- 
teen feet, but generally divides into 
many irregular trunks near the ground, 
ſo that it is very rare to ſee a hand- 
ſome tree of this. ſort. - Jt produces 
plenty of fruit in England, but they 
never come to perſection here. In 
America the inhabitants preſerve the 
fruit till it be rotten, (as is practiſed 
by medlars in England, when they are- 
eſteemed a pleaſant fruit, 

Both ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, 
which will come up very well in the 
open ground; but if they are ſown 
upon a moderate hot-bed, the plants 
will come up much ſooner, and make 
a greater progreſs, Thele are both 
hardy enough to reſiſt the greateſt cold 
of this country, after the plants have 
acquired ſtrength. 

AUKE. Deadly carrot, 

DAWN, The time when the morn- 
firſt appears. 
AY-LABOUR, Work dons by 
the day. 

DAY-LABOURER. One who does 
work by the day. 

DAY-LILY, [Hemerecallis.] Lily 
Aſphodel, A kind of hly which de- 
rives its name from the diurnal dura- 
tion of its flowers, and by being pre- 
ceded by new ones daily on the fame 
plants for a fortnight or three weeks, 
The roots are ial, but the 
leaves and ſtalk annual, They flower - 
in 2 and ripen the ſeeds in Au- 
guſt, and may be propagated by 
ing the roots; the beſt time for oing 
which is autumn, There are ſeveral 

cies, 

DEA D- .NETTLE. See Ancu-· 
ANGEL, ' 

EADLY CARROT. See CAA 
EADLY NIGHTSHADE, See 
N1iGHTSHADE: 

DEAL-TREE, See Fix, 

DEAN, A kind of pear, 

DECEMBER, The laſt month of 
the year, In this month. we would 
adviſe, if not before done, all the land 
deſigned for. turnips to be fallowed 
down, and the clover and young ak 
to be well dunged. 


Products of the Kitchen Garden this Month, 


Red, white, and Savoy cabbages, 
ſome broceli and brown cole, 
Aſparagus upon hot-beds, made the 
beginning of November, 
Several 


in 
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- Several ſorts of ſallad-herbs under 
glaſſes, or upon hot- beds, as creſſes, 
lettuce, raddiſh, muſtard, &c. as alſo 
mint and tarragon, if planted on a 
moderate bed in October; alſo endive 
and cellery blanched. 


- Carrots, parſnips, potatoes, ma; | 


ſkirrets, ſcorzonera, and beet roots. 
Onions dried, leeks, ſorrel, chard, 

beet, with ſavory, thyme, ſage, and 

many other herbs tor ſoup. 


Fruits in prime, or yet 
Apis the or ge Bae 
Pippin, Aromatic Ruſſet, Wheeler's 
Ruſſet, Pike's Ruſſet, Kentiſh Pippin, 
Holland Pippin, Haut- bonne, Rennet 
Griſe, with divers other ſorts, 
Pears.— The Colmar, St, Germain, 


St, Andrew, Virgoule, Ambrette, Leſ- 


chaſſerie, Epine d'Hyver, St. Auguſ- 
tine, Beure d' Hyver, Louiſe-bonne, 
L'Amadotte, | 


For baking or ſtewing; the Catillac, 


Parkinſon's Warden, Union, with ſome 
others of leſs note, 


As alſo Medlars, Services, tome 


Grapes, and other fruits, where they 
have been carefully preſerved. 


Plants in Power, 


Some ſingle Anemonies, . Polyan- 


thuſes, Primroſes, Stock Gilliflowers, 
Narciſſuſes, Helleboraſter, or bears- 
foot, Alyſon, red - flowered Spring 


Sowbread, Tangier Fumitory, narrow- 


leaved Golden Rod, Aconite, and 
Snowdrops at the latter end, 


Medicinal plants, which may now be 

gathered for uſe, 

Savin, Bearsfoot, the roots of Beet, 
Elecampane, Fennel, Henbane, Lo- 
vage, Spignel, Butterbur, Hogs-fennel, 
Hart's-tongue, Polypody, Solomon's 
Seal, Sopewort, Scorzonera, Skirret, 


Plants now in flower in the flove or 

een-houſe, 

Leonurus, Ga andy Tuft-tree, yellow 
Indian Jaſmine, Aleppo Cyclamen, 
Geranium, Spaniſh and Arabian Jaſ- 
mine, double-flowered Indian Creſs, 
dwarf Sun-flower, African Shrubby 
Mallow, Senſitive Plants, Mexican 
Clary, African Wood Sorrel, Solanum 
of ſeveral ſorts, Alkekengi, and the 
Amomum of Pliny, &c. 


Hardy trees and ſhrubs in flower, 
Lauruſtinus, Arbutus, Spurge Lau- 


rel, Glaſtonbury Thorn, Virginian 


Groundfel- tree - upright blue-berried 


DIA 
Heneyſuckle, Mezereon, Pyracanths 


in fruit. 

- DECIDUOUS, Falling, not peren- 
nial : an epithet applied to ſuch trees 
and ſhrubs as ſhed their leaves in the- 
autumn, Thus the oak, the elm, the 
beech, gc. are called deciduous trees. 

DELVING. Digging. 

DEMAIN, or DzmzzsNzx, in com- 
mon ſpeech, is the lord's chief manor- 

ace, with the lands thereto belong - 
ing, whichhe and his anceſtors have, 
from time to time, kept-in their own 
manual occupation; but according to 
law, all the parts of the manor, ex- 
cepting what is in the hands of free- 
holders, are ſaid to be Demains. 

DENSHIRING, or Dzvongsrire- 
ING, See BuRNBAXING, 

: DEVIL's BIT, [ Morſus Diaboli.] 4 
weed or plant commonly found in 
meadows and fields,” bearing flowers 
of a pale purple colour, and having a 
faint ſmell, and a nauſeous bitteriſt 
taſte, It is a ſpecies of cabious. 

Drvit ix 4 Bos, [ Nigella.) Fen- 
nel- flower, a very troubleſome weed 
among the corn, eſpecially in Italy, 
France, and Germany, where it a- 
bounds much more than in this coun- 
try, It riſes with ſlender ſtalks, near 
a foot high, which ſometimes branch 
out at the bottom, and ſometimes are 
fingle, garniſhed with a very few fine 
cut leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
dill, Its flower is generally blue, and 
its ſeeds are rough and black. This, 
together with their being nearly of the 
ſame ſize with the grains of wheat, 
renders it diffieult to ſeparate them 
from the corn, when the plant has 
been cut and houſed with it; they 
blacken the meal, and debaſe its value. 
This plant is annual, and therefore 
may be extirpated by "rooting it out 
before it can ſeed, which is commonly 
in Auguſt, There are two or three 
kinds, with double flowers, kept in 
gardens for ornament, which are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, 
 Dzvii's Dux c. See A8AFETIDA, 

DEW. The moiſture perceived on 
the ground, on the leaves of plants, 
blades of graſs, &c, in a morning, 

DEWBERRY. A ſpecies of bram- 
ble or black-berry, 

DEWLAP, The fleſh which hangs 
down from the throat of oxen. 

DIABETES, A morbid copiouſneſs 
of urine, or the making water in too 

| great 
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quantities, This diſorder is very com- 

mon in horſes, and oſten terminates 

in death, 3 
Horſes ſubject to a diabetes, or pro- 


fuſe ſtaling, it old, or of a weak con- 


ſtitution, are ſeldom cured; they ſoon 
loſe their fleſh and appetite, grow 
feeble, their coat ſtaring, and they 
die rotten, Of a young horſe there 


are more hopes, but he muſt not be 


indulged with too much water, or 
moiſt food ; at the ſame time give him 
the following drink : | 

Take jeſuit's bark four ounces ; 
biſtort and tormentel root, of each 
two ounces ; boil them in two gallons 
of lime-water to the conſumption of 
half, and give a pint three tinies a day, 

Let the horſe drink two or three 
quarts a day of lime water; and if 
theſe medicines ſhould not ſucceed, 
give a quart of ſtrong alum-poſſet, 
three or four times a day, 

DIAPENTE, A powder much uſed 
in diſeaſes of cattle —Take of round 
birthworth roots, gentian roots, bay- 
berries, myrrh, and ivory - ſhavings, 
each equa] parts, and make them into 
a powder, ; 


DIAPHRAGM, Midrif, or Skirt, 


as ſome call it, in a horſe or bullock, 
is a muſcular ſubſtance that divides 


the upper cavity, or cheſt, from the 


lower belly. - 
DIBBLE, A ſetting- ſtick, or inſtru- 


ment to make holes in the ground for 


ſetting plants, &c. 

DIGGING, Digging ground may 
be conſidered as a fort of garden til. 
lage, og neceſſary preparation of the 
ſoil, for the reception of all ſorts of 
ſeeds and plants, and which ſhould be 
duly performed annu.lly, either in 
autumn, winter, or ſpring, particu- 
larly for every new crop, and is aifo 
beneficial to crops of perennial ſtand- 
ing, whether eſculent flowers or ſhrubs. 

This operation is performed two 
different ways, plain digging, and dig- 


ing by trenches, commonly called 


trenching. 

Plain Deging.— This is beginning 
at one end of any piece of ground, bed, 
or border, and dig it one ſpade deep, 
right back ſpit and ſpit regularly to 
the place where you finiſh ;- the me- 
thod is this, begin as atoreſaid at one 
end of the piece of ground you intend 
to dig, and with your ſpade open a 
trench quite acroſs, one good ſpade 
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wide, and one deep, carrying the earth 
to the end or place where you finiſh ; 
then, keeping your face to the open- 
ing, proceed to digging one ſpade 
deep regularly from one fide of the 
piece to the other, turning the ſpits 
neatly into the trench; and the next 
courſe againſt theſe; and ſo keep dig- 
ging ſtraight back, ſpit and ſpit, till 
preſerving an open trench, a good 
ſpade width and depth, between the 
dug and undug ground, that you may 


have fuli room to give every ſpit a 


clean turn, taking all the ſpits perpen- 
dicular, and not take too much before 
the ſpade, eſpecially in ſtiff land, or 
where the ſurface is full of weeds, or 
is much dunged; ſo giving every ſpit 
a clean turn, the top plump to the 
bottom, and the bottom to the top, 
that the weeds or dung on the ſurface 
may be buried a due depth, and that 


the clean freſh earth may be turned up. 


As you proceed, break all large 
clods, and preſerve an even ſurface, 
carrying both fides and middle on e- 
qually, unleſs one ſide ſhall be hollow, 
then carry on the hollow fide firſt, in 
a kind of gradual ſweep, inclining the 
ſpits of earth rather that way, which 
will gradually raiſe that fide, and re- 
duce the high one; obſerving the ſame 
if both ſides are high, and the middle 
hollow, or both ſides hollow and the 
middle high, always keeping the lower 
ground advancing gradually before the 
higher, by which you will always 
Maintain a uniform level, whether 
horizontal or declining, | 

The ſame ſhoult alſo be obſerved in 
beginning to'dig any piece of ground, 
that if one corner is much lower than 
the other, carry on the lower part 
ſomewhat firſt, in a kind of eaſy 
ſweep or flanting direQion, as far as 
neceſſary ; likewiſe in finiſhing any 
piece of digging, that if one corner 
ſhall he low. and the other high, carry 
the digving gradually round upo the 
lower fide, fo as to finiſh at the high- 
eſt corner ; and having digged to the 
end, or that part of any piece of 
ground where you intend to finiſh, 
then uſe the earth digged out of the 
firſt trench, to make good the laſt 
opening equal with the other ground, 

In plain digging dunged ground, if 
the dung is quite rotten, you may ei- 
ther dig clean through giving each 
ſpit a clean turn, to bury the dung 
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lump in the bottom of the trench; 
— if you cannot readily do this, trim 
the dung a ſpade's width at a time in- 
to the furrow or open trench, and ſo 
dig the ground upon it, which is ra- 
ther the moſt effectual method, whe- 
ther rotten or long freſh dung. 

In the courſe of digging, all root- 
weeds which my Pn ſhould 
be carefully picked out, e 
couch-graſs and bear- bind, the Con- 
volvulus Sepius, for the leaſt bit of 
either will grow, inereaſe greatly inſum- 
mer, and prove yery troubleſome weeds, 
But ſlight-rooting weeds on the ſur- 
face being turned clean to the bottom, 
will rot, and never trouble you again, 


Digging by Trenches, or Trenching— 


This 18 called trenching, becauſe the 
ground is digged in regylar trenches, 
trench and trench, of two or three 
ſpade's width, and one, two, or more 
deep, in the following manner. 
egin at one end of the piece of 
ground, and open a trench by line and 
ſpade two full ſpades width at leaſt, 


and one or two deep, and wheel the 


earth to the place where you fhall 
finiſh, then mark out a ſecond trench 
of the ſame width, pare all weeds on 
the ſurface into the bottom of the firſt, 


and then beginning at one end of the 


ſecond, and ſtanding fide-ways to the 
other, dig it the full width and depth 
as above, turning the earth into the 
firſt trench, jr Far thatif you go 


two ſpades deep, dig the top ſpit alon 


firſt, then beginning again on the end, 
dig. the ſecond courſe ; then mark out 
a third trench, dig it into the ſecond, 
and fo proceed, trench and trench, to 
the end of the ground; remarking, 
that if you weyld have each courſe of 
ipits in their ſeveral trenches their full 
depth, it is proper to ſhovel up the 
crumbs or looſe earth at bottom of 
each courſe ; ſo may dig either one 
ſpade deep and the crumbs, or two 
and crumbs, as ſhall ſeem neceſſary, 
but by no means go below the good 
ſoil; and one good full ſpade deep, 
with a good paring at top, is for com- 
mon trenching, ſufficient for general 
crops of moſt ſorts of plants, and 
more than that is only neceſſary on 
3 occasions, and for particu- 
„„ Ao RO Po 

I would, however, obſerve, that by 
trenching occaſionally two ſpades deep, 


DIG 


where the ſoil admits, by-turning the 
bottom ſpit to the top, renews the 
ſoil, and by turning the exhauſted or 
worn-out earth to the bottom, that 
depth for two or three years, gives it 
a * of reſpite to recruit new vigour 
in its vegetative quality, that _ 
again trenched up to the top, wi 
produce crops the more abundantly, 
and in greater perfection. | 
It is, indeed, good culture when 
practicable, to trench two moderate 


| ſpades deep, with or without the 


crumbs, for carrots and parſnips, and 
ſuch like roots, which (ke deep into 
the ground; and for liquorice, three 
full ſpades deep is neceſſary; for the 
roots, the uſeful part, often ſtrike 
down four feet deep. 

The merit of trenching in general . 
is ſuperior to plain digging for princi- 
pal crops, or any plantations, in that 
the top fail, all weeds and dung are 


more effectually buried in the bottom 
and the freſh ſoil at bottom more rea- 


dily turned to the top, which is of 
conſiderable importance in the growth 
of all ſeeds and plants ; therefore, in 
digging ground for any general crops 
or plantations of young trees, &c. we 
would adviſe to dig it principally by 
trenches, one good ſpade deep at leaſt, 
or two occaſionally, eſpecially when 
neceſſary to renew the ſoil, or as you 
ſhall judge proper for long-rooted eſ- 
culents, as carrots, &c, or plantations 
of choice fruit-trees. 

In all trenching, whether one, two, 
or more ſpades deep, always, ious 
to digging, pare the top of each trench 
two or three inches deep, or more, 
with all weeds and other litter into 
the bottom of the open one, which 
not only makes clean digging, and en- 
creaſes the depth of looſe ſoil, but all 
weeds, as alſo the ſeeds. of thoſe that 
may have ſcattered on the ſurface, are 
regularly buried at ſuch a depth, that 
the weeds themſelyes will rot, and 
their ſeeds cannot vegetate. 

In trenching dunged ground, if you. 
trench but one ſpade deep, bury the 
dung of each trench regularly in the 
bottom; but if two ſpades deep, it 
will be eligible to bury the dung be- 
tween. the two ſpits, that is, trimmiog 
back the. dung, dig the firſt courſe, 
turning it into the bottom of the open 
trench, theg trim in the dung 2 | 

at 
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that, and dig the ſecond courſe, and plain digging, or digging by trenches, 


turn it in upon the dung, and ſo pro- 
ceed trench by trench. 

When intending to trench for ſpring 
crops, or even for an autumn or win- 
ter plaritation, it is good culture to 
perform it ſome conſiderable time be- 
fore, to lie fallow till the time for 
ſowing or planting, to meliorate by 
the weather, but more particularly for 
ſpring crops, ſo that if it is trenched 
up in rough ridges in winter, to lie till 
fpring, and then levelled down, proves 
very beneficial to plants of all ſorts, 

We would alſs adviſe, that all 
trenching in winter, intended for ſpring 
crops, be trenched up in rough ridges, 
that is, inſtead of forming a level ſur- 
face, lay the earth of each trench in a 
ſharp ridge, as you advance with the 
work, laying the ſpits of earth rough, 
that the ſoil may lie hollow to receive 
the greater benefit from the ſun, air, 
and froſt, to meliorate and enrich its 
quality, 

The above method of ridging the 
trenches, is univerſally raiſed by 
the London kitchen-gardeners, even 
if the trenching is done in ſpring, and 
is to lie but a week, or two or three 
days, for it is ſoon levelled down 
when to be ſown or planted, and it 
greatly improves the grovnd, 

The ridges are ſoon levelled down 
in ſpring, or when the ground is want- 
ed for ſowing or planting, obſerving 
to chuſe dry weather for this work, 
levelling them regularly ridge and ridge 
* ſtirring all the ground, 
and preſerve an even ſurface; and if 
the ground is for ſowing with ſmall 
ſeeds, do not level down much more 
than you can ſow the ſame day, for 
fear of rain coming to render the ſur- 
face cloggy, or the ſun and winds dry 
it too much, at moſt land is always 
in beſt order for ſowing while it is 
freſh Rtirred, for it not only falls to 
pieces more readily in raking, to cover 
the ſeed more effectually, but freſh 
ſtirred land promotes a quick and free 
germination in the ſeed, 

Gardeners that have large grounds 
often hire the digging by the rod, the 
prices generally according to the na- 
ture of the ground, whether light, 
looſe, clean, and eaſy to he digged, 
or of a Riff nature, and whether it is 
clean or foul with weeds, or not 

by 


dunged, or dunged, and whether 


The prices by plain digging, that 
for light, clean, free-working ground, 
is, about London, commonly two- 
pence, or two-perice. halfpenny per 
rod, and if dunged, three-pence, But 
Riff, ſtubborn-working land is often 
three-pence, or four · pence, without 
dung; and where ground is very full 
of perennial weeds, ſuch as couch» 

raſs, bear-bind, and the like, which 

ould all be picked out by hand, an 
extra allowance is generally given per 
rod, a halſpenny or penny, according 
as the ground is more or leſs foul, 

The prices by trenching is, that for 
one ſpade deep, and a top paring, 
commonly from two-pence halfpenny 
to four-pence, according to the nature 
of the ground, and whether dunged 
or clean, or foul with weeds, though 
clean free · working ground is generally 
digged with dung one ſpade deep tor 
three- , and, if two ſpades deep, 
from four-pence to fix-pence or eige- 


ce, 
7 man will dig by plain digging, of 
light, free - working, clean ground, 
eight, ten, or twelve rods a day, from 
fix to fix ; though in ſome of the light 
clean ground about London, we have 
known a man turn up fifteen or twenty 
rods a day, from five to ſeven ; on the 
other hand, in ſtiff ſtubborn ſoils, a 
man may work hard for fix or eight 
rods in a day of twelve hours, And 
that digging by trenches, or trench- 
ing, if only one ſpade deep, without 
the crumbs, or ſhovelling at bottom, 
a man will dig almoſt as much as by 
plain digging ; and by double-digging, 
or two ſpades depth, from ſour to ſix 
rods a day may be good work, though 
in harſh-working ground, a man may 
labour hard to get up four rods a day. 

DIGITATED, Bratiched out into 
diviſions like fingers. | 

DIKE, A ditch. It alfo fignifies a 
dam or mound to hinder inundations. 

DILL, [ Anethuwm. ] The name of an 
herb cultivated in the kitchen-garden, 
and nearly reſembling fennel, 

Dill muſt be ſown where it is to re- 
main, for it will not bear ttanſplant- 
ing, The foil ſhould be light, and the 
ſeeds fown in the autumn, foon after 
they are ripe; for they ſeldom grow 


well if they are kept out of the ground. 


till ſpring, When the plants are come 
up, they ſtiould be thinned to the 
O02 _ diſtance 
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diſtance of eight or ten inches from 
Each other, that they may have room 
to put forth their lateral branches ; 
and if they are aſterwards kept clear 
from weeds by good. hoeing, they 
will not require any farther care. 
When their ſeeds begin to be formed, 
ſuch of the pods as are intended to be 
put into pickle for cucumbers (for 
that is their chief culinary uſe) ſhould 
be cut; and when the ſecds of the re- 
mainder deſtined for ſowing are ripe, 
they ſhould be dried upon a cloth, and 
then beaten out, If they are ſuffer-d 
to ſow themſelves, they will produce 
in the ſpring a multitude of young 
plants, which will want no other cul- 
ture than thinning them with a te, 
and keeping them clear trem weeds, 

Their taſte is moderately wa m and 
pungent ; their ſmell aromatic, but 
not of the moſt agreeable kind. Theſe 
ſeeds are recommended as a carmina- 
tive, in flatulent colics, proceeding 
from a cold cauſe, or a viſcidity of the 
juices, The moſt efficacious prepa- 
rations of them are, the diſtilled oil, 
and a tincture or extract made with 
reQified ſpirit, 

DIN GLE. A ſmall clough or val- 
ley between two ſteep hills. 

DISC, or Dtsx, in botany, is an 
aggregate of partial flowers, forming 
a circular plane in a compound flower, 

DITCH, A trench cut round the 
fences of a field, 

Every good farmer will keep his 
ditches well cleaned out, as well to 
keep his lands dry if they are watery, 
as to preſerve his fences the more ſe- 
cure, After a proper quantity is 
thrown up for the defence of his 
hedges, the reſt of the mud affords 
an excellent manure, as it conſiſts of 
the putrid particles of animals and 
vegetables, mixed with the fineſt and 
richeſt mould ;. and therefore proves a 
great improvement to any ſoil, parti- 
eularly the light and dry, But this 
mud ſhould be expoſed to the air for 
ſome time, that the ſeeds of the weeds 
generally coutained init may have time 
to vegetate, or putrify, before it be 
laid on the land. 

DISTAFF-THISTLE, [ Atrafylis.] 
There are three kinds of this plant, 
two are annual, the other perennial, 
They are propagated by ſeeds, 

The perennial is known by the name 
of Carline Thiſtle, and grows ſpon- 
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taneouſly in the ſouthern. parts of 
France. Span, Italy, and the moun- 
tains of Swiſſerland, from whence the 
dried roots are brought to us, This 
root is about an inch thick, externally 
of a reddiſh brown colour, corroded 
as it were on the ſuriace, and perfo+ 
rated with numerous ſinall holes, ap- 
pearing when cut as if worm-eaten, 
It has a ſtrong ſmell, and an acrid, 
bitter, aromatic taſte. Carline is 
looked on as a warm diaphoretic and 
alexipharmac ; and has been for ſome 
time greatly eſteemed by forei n phy- 
ſi ans, but never came much into 
uſe among us: the preſent practice 
has entirely rejected it; nor is it often 
to be met with in the ſhops. Frederic 
Hoffman, the elder, relates, that he 
has ſeveral times obſerved a decoction 
of it in broth occaſion vomiting. 

To DISAFFOREST, fignifies no 
more than to turn land from being ſo- 
reſt to fome other ufe, 

DISBOSTATION, is a turning of 
wood-ground into arable or paſture. 

DISTILLATION, Water diſtilled 
over from certain plants, &c. by a 
boiling heat, becomes more or leſs 
impregnated with their flavour and 
virtue, The diſtilled liquor owes the 
qualities it acquires to a portion of 
the oil of the ſubject elevated and 
mingled with it. 

The virtues, capable of ariſing in 
this proceſs, are thoſe only which con- 
ſiſt in warmth, pungency, and ſmell 
or flavour; and hence ſuch ſubſtances 
as are eminently endued with theſe, 
are the proper ſubjects for diſtilled 
waters to be drawn from : ſuch are, 
ſpices, warm ſeeds and berries, fra- 
grant herbs, flowers, and fruits, and 
ſome of the acrid plants.—-Cathartic, 
emetic, aſtringent, bitter, ſweet, cool- 
ing, emollient, nutritious qualities, 
are in vain expected to come over the 
helm, 5 
Some vegetable matters, even of the 
more odoriferous kind, undergo ſuch 
an alteration from the aqueous me- 
dium, and the degree of heat neceſſary 
in this operation; that though the 
ſubject loſes all its fragrance, yet the 
diſtilled liquor has little or nothing of 
it, but proves both in ſmell and taſte 
diſagreeable. 

In order to collect the volatile vir- 
tues of theſe kinds of vegetables, the 
chemiſts have contrived another pro- 

| cCeſs; 
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eeſs ; which Boerhaave ſeems particu- 
larly fond of. The ſubject is included 
in proper veſſels, without any addi- 
tional matter, and expoſed to a heat 
no greater than that of the ſummer's 
ſun : the vapour, which ariſes in this 
degree of warmth, and condenſes m 
the receiver, is ſuppoſed to contain 
the more fragrant, ſubtile, and aroma- 
tic parts of the plant; and to bein 
reality, the effluvia that would exhale 
from it in the open air, caught and 
collected by the means of art. ; 
This proceſs, however, is, upon 
trial, found deſective; the liquors ob- 
tained by it proving greatly different 
in ſmell from the natural effluvia of 
the ſubject. And, indeed, the prin- 
ciple it is founded upon appears to 
be erroneous. It is not the ſun s heat 
alone, that raiſes and impregnates the 
air with the odorous effluvia of vege- 
tables; this fluid itſelf, as a men- 
ſtruum, diſſolves and imbibes them. 
The natural effluvia of vegetables, 
therefore, which may be looked upon 
as an infuſion of them made in air, 
may have very different effects from 
thoſe parts of them which are capable 
of being elevated in diſtillation. I hus, 
though the effluvia of poppies ſhould 
procure ſleep, or bring on lethargic 
diſorders, und thoſe of the walnut- 
tree bind the belly, (as they are re- 
ported to do) it is not to be expected 
that their diſtilled waters ſhould do 
the like, Lemery relates, from his 
own knowledge, that ſeveral perſons 
were purged, by ſtaying long in a room 
where damaſk roſes were drying; an 
efte daily experienced from aqueous 
infuſions of theſe flowers, but never 
from their diſtilled water, 
DITTANDER, [| Lepidium.] Pep- 
perwort, . This grows naturally in 
moiſt places in many parts of Eng- 
land, The ſeed ripens in Avguft, 
The whole plant has a hot biting 
taſte like pepper, for which it is not 
unfrequently uſed by the poorer kind 
of people, and hence called poor-man's 


Pepper. 

There are ſeveral other kinds brought 
from different parts of France and 
Spain, Sicily, Perſia, Aleppo, Virgi- 
nia, and the Weſt-· Indies. They are 
all propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 
Autumn, and many of them muſt be 
_ ectended from the froſts in winter, 


DOC 

DITTANY, A ſpecies of orga- 
num, or marjoram, It grows natu- 
rally in Candia, and is eaſily propaga- 
ted by planting cuttings or flips in any 
of the fummer months, In ſmell and 
taſte the leaves reſemble lemon thyme, 
but have more of an aromatic flavour, 
as well as a greater degree of pun- 
gency. When treſh, they yield a con- 
fiderable quantity of an excellent ef- 
ſential oil. 


Baſtard DIT TAN v. SeeBasTARD. 
DITTO, The fame, 


- DOCK, [ Rumex.] There are abun- 


dant kinds of dock, and amongſt them 
are claſſed the patience rhubarb and 
monk's rhubarb, They are very trou- 
bleſome weeds, and require great care 
to eradicate, as every bit of the root 
left in the ground will grow, and the 
ſeeds which they produce are very nu- 
merous, Only the two rhubarbs are 
raiſed in gardens for medicinal ofe, 
and are caſily enough propagated by 
Feeds, 881 

DOCKING, The att of cutting off 
the tails ot horſes, 

This operation is in general very 
ſucceſsſully executed by the common 
methods, which are known to every 
farrier, But ſometimes a miſcarridge 
enſues by an inflammation and gan- 
green ſucceeding, Theſe accidents 
probably ariſe from the tendons of the 
tail ſuffering by an injudicious appli- 
cation of the knife or ſearing-iron, or 
in an improper ſeaſon for the opera- 
tion, Neither the very hot or cold 
months are proper, for reaſons ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, The operation ſhould 
always be performed by incifion, or 
the chopping engine : the knife being 


paſſed through the tail from above, 


whilſt it lays on the block; for when 
the cutting inſtrument is applied un- 
derneath, the blow is given on the 
tail, which, by bruiſing the tendons, 
may be naturally ſuſpected to occaſi- 
on bad ſymptoms, The ſearing-iron 
ſhould be ſmooth, and better poliſhed 
than thoſe generally ufed, and ought 
to be rubbed clean on a woollen cloth 
before it be applied to the ſtump; 
otherwiſe the ſparks which fly from 
the iron, are apt to occafion great pain, 
attended with the ſwelling both of the 
ſheath and ſundament: nor ſhould it 
ever be applied flaming hot, for then 
it brings the burnt part away with it, 

3 and 
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and requires a re · application, in order 
to form a freſh eſchar on the veſſels ; 
by which means the bane is frequently 
left too much expoſed, ſo that it is 


often a conſiderable time before it is 


covered. 

Farriers ſeldom apply any thing to 
the ſtump, which need only be anoint- 
ed with the wound ointment, and 
when the eſchar is digeſted off, may 
be waſhed with allum or lime- water: 
but if an inflammation enſues, with a 
diſcharge of thin matter, a proper di- 
geſtive, compoſed of Venice-turpen- 
tine, rubbed with the yolk of an egg 
and tincture of myrrh, ſhould be ap- 
plied, with a poultice of bread and 
milk over it, The rump ſhould be 
frequently bathed with oil of roſes and 
vinegar, and a large quantity of blood 
taken away, If the fundamenr be at 
all ſwelled, and the inflammation at 
all ſuſpected to be communicated to 
the bowels, let cooling emollient clyſ- 


ters be injected two or three times a 


day. Should a gangreen enſue, odd 
ZEgyptiacum to your dreſſings, and 
ſpirits to the fomentation : and apply 
over all the ſtrong- beer poultice, with 
London treacle, twice a day. 
DOCTOR TINKAR's WEED, 
[Triofteum,] Falſe Ipecacuanhas, This 
plant is a native of Virginia, where 


their roots were introduced as an eme- 


tic, by Dr, Tinkar, whence its name. 
It is preſerved in ſeveral gardens in 
England, and is hardy enough to thrive 
in the open air. It is propagated by 
parting the roots, and ſowing the 
on a moiſt light ſoil in autumn, 
DODDED Sheep, Sheep without 


DODDER, [Cuſcuts,] This is of 
the claſs of plants called parafitical, or 


| which grow out from the body of 


others, It has no leaves, confiſting 
only of a number of juicy filaments 
matted together, There are two forts 
of it, euſeuta major, which grows com- 
monly in beaths on furzes, nettles, 
&c, and likewiſe in fields of flax, and 
other manured plants; and the cuſcuta 
minor, or epithymum, fo called from its 
being found only upon thyme. This 
for medicinal uſe, and 
is uſually brought from Leghorn and 
many parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 
with tops and ftalks of thyme amongſt 
it, Epithymum has a pretty ſtrong 


fmell, and a roughiſh ſomewhat pun- 
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gent taſte, Its virtues remain as yet 
to be determined : the ancients ranked 
it among cathartics ; but thoſe who 
have given it in that intention have 
been generally diſappointed, 
DODMAN, The Shell-fnail, a pro- 
vincial term, 
out beards. 
DOG, A very uſoful well-known 
animal, 


DOGSBANE, _ There 
are ſeveral kinds 4 ogſbane 12 in 
America, the Weſt- Indies, Eaſt-In- 
dies, and Guinea; they are trailing 
herbaceous plants, bearing pods filled 
with ſeeds, which are for the moſt 
part compreſſed, and lie over each 
other like tiles on a houſe : theſe have 
each a long plume of a cottony down, 
faſtened ro their crowns, by which, 
when the pods are ripe and open, the 
feeds are wafted by the wind to a con- 
fiderable diſtance; fo that, in the 
country where theſe plants naturally 
grow, they are fome of the moſt trou- 
bleſome weeds, 

The down of thefe plants is in great 
eſteem in France, for ſtuffing of eaſy 
chairs, making light quiles, which are 
warm and extremely light, ſo are very 
proper covering for thoſe afflicted wit 
the gout z as the down is ſo extremely 
light and elaſtic, that it occaſions no 
weight. This the French call Dela- 
wad, and in the ſouthern parts of 
France, where ſome will thrive in the 
open air, and perſect their ſeeds, there 
are many plantations made of theſe 
plants for the ſake of the down, They 
may be propagated by feeds, layers, 
or cuttings, 

DOGBERRY- TREE, orDogwoor, 
Sce ConN LIAN CMIARV. 

DOGROSE. Sec BIAR. 

DOGS MERCURY, | Mercerialis 
Caning,] A perennial plant, growing 
wild in the woods and hedges in many 
parts of England, 

DOG-GRASS, Conch grafs. 

DOGS-TOOTH, [ Erythroniue. ] 
Dogs-tooth violet, A plant that flow- 
ers annually in April, and may be 
propagated, by off-ſets from the roots, 
any time between June and September, 


DOG*'s-STONES, [Orchis,] Fook- 
ſtones. Satyrion, There are eight or 
nine different ſpecies, and ſeveral va- 
rieties of each ſpecies, which are all 
hardy perennials, They grow natu- 

X rally, 
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rally, ſome ſorts in meadows, woods 
and paſtures z others in dry, ſterile, 
uncultivated places; but for the beau - 
2 and fingularity of the flower, de- 
erve a place in the garden. They 
flower in May, June, and July, The 
ſeaſon for removing them is after they 
have done flowering, when their leaves 
and ſtalks decay, ; 

From a late it appears, 
that from the root of the different kind 
of Orchis of our own country, (parti- 
cularly the male Orchis, which is 
found growing naturally in woods and 
ſhady places in many parts of Eng- 
Jand) may be prepared a powder'to 
reſemble Salep that comes from Tur- 
key : the alimentary virtues of which 
are well known, as well as its exor- 
bitant high price, which confines it, 
in a great degree, only to perſons of 
affluent circumſtances ; but as many 
of the ſpecies of Orchis are indigenous 
plants of Britain, growing ſpontane- 
ouſly in moſt parts of the kingdom, 
and as they flouriſh in almoſt any dry 
berren ſoil, by a little culture, all 
ranks of people might, in a ſhort 
time, be accommodated with this nu- 
tritious vegetable for making ſalep 
powder; and for encouraging its pro- 
pagation, the ſociety of arts and ſci- 
ences in London have repeatedly of- 
fered premiums. 

Their propagation may be tried 
both by ſeed and by off-ſets of the 
roots 


By ſeed. This muſt be very care- 
fully collected in the places where the 
plants grow, naturally; and ſow it di- 
rely in the garden, in a border of 
light earth, and rake it in with a light 
and even hand ; and if it grows freely, 
the plants may either be thinned and 
remain where fowed, or, when a year 
or two old, may plant them out in 
rows a foot aſunder. 

By roots. As before obſerved, the 
roots may be procured in plenty from 
the places of their growth, taking 
them up when their leaves decay in 
ſummer, and plant them directly 
where they are to remain, three in- 
ches deep; here they will probably 
increaſe by off. ſets, like other butbous 
roots, Which may be taken up every 
two or three years, at the proper ſea- 
ſon, in order to feparate the off- ſers, 
planting the whole again as foon as 
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ble, placing the off-ſets in beds 
themſelves, 

When defigned to cultivate theſe 
plants for uſe, the roots ſhould be de- 
poſited in beds, in rows ten or twelve 
inches aſunder, and the depth as be- 
fore-mentioned. J 

DOG's-TONGUE, | Cynogloſſum, ]* 
Hound's-tongue, The 125 Ten 
— are, in ſhape, thought to reſem- 

le a tongue, whence its name. It is 
cloathed with a whitiſh down; and 
— wild in ſhady lanes. The roots 

ave a rank difagreeable ſmell, and 
rough bitteriſh taſte, covered with a 
glutinous ſweetiſhneſs, The virtues 
of this root are very doubtful : it is 
generally ſuppoſed to be narcotic, and 
by ſome to de virulently fo, Others 
declare that it has no virtues of this 
kind, but took upon it as a mere glu- 
tinous aſtringent. The preſeat prac- 
tice takes no notice of it in any in- 
tention, | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome an- 
nual, and others perennial; the for- 
mer of which are propagated by ſeeds, 
and the other by rooting ſtalks, cut- 
tings of which may be planted in 
ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, 

Doc woo of Fimaica, [ Robinia Ala 
a.] A ſpecies of Robinia or falſe 
Acacia, + 

DogGwood of Virginia, [ Borboria.] 
A ſpecies of bay, called the Caroling- 
Bay. See Bay, 

DOKE. A 

DOLE, or Door. A long narrow 
green in an open field left unploughed. 

DOLPHIN-FLY. A fly — 
to beans, The black dolphin-fly of- 
ten deftroys a crop of beans; and to 

ent this, one or more 

ſhovid be ſent into the field, with a 
ſharp hook or ſickle, to cut off the 
tops. 
"DORE, Dores are a ſort of inſects 
that are great deſtroyers of aff kinds 
of corn, both white and pulſe, whilſt 
it lies dry on the ground, and before 
it ſprouts; for When it degins to 
ſprovt, they will no more touch it; 
andꝭ the way they do it is ke pifmires 
to creep in at the fmal crevices of 
the earth, and finding the grain, feed 
thereon as long as it continwes dry; 
and though they are no hoarders, yet 
they ave great feeders, and ever chuſe 


furrow, 
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the waner, which is a double injury 
to the huſbandman, Wu reiore, the 


Way to cure or prevent theſe does or 


black-clocks, is to let the land, im- 
meciately before the corn is ſold, be 
lightly fowed with ſharp lime, the 


ſmell or taſte ot which proves a pre- 


ſent poiſon to them, and they die, 


„DOS OM E, applied to a tatting 


beaſt, ſiguiſies thriving. 
' DOUBLE- LEAr. See Erol. 
DOUBLE-TGNGUE. A ſpecies of 
butcher's broom. 
DOVE's-FOOT, Geranium. 
DOWNY Leaf. Woolly leaf, 
DRAFF, Grains of malt. 
DRAG, A heavy kind of harrow. 
DRAGON, |; Dracontium.] A plant 
brought from the Weit Indies, where 
it grows naturally with trailing ſtaiks, 
which put out roots at every joint, 
faſtening to the trunks of trees, walls, 
&c. and thus riſe to the height of 
thirty feet, and is eaſily propagated 
by cuttings. There are two other ſorts, 
one brought from Ceylon, and the 
other from the Weſt-India iſlands, 
but both require the aſſiſtance of the 
ſtove to preſerve them during winter. 
DaAcON-TREE, [ Draco.] A ſpe- 
cies of palm growing naturally in the 
Cape de Verd iſlands and the Ma- 


deiras, whoſe inſpiſſated juice becomes 


a red powder very like the eaſtern dra- 
gon's blood, 

Dzracon's-BL@oD, | Sanguis Draco- 
n.] A refin brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, either in open drops, wrapt 
up in flag leaves, or in large maſſes, 
compoſed of ſmaller tears. The wri- 
ters on the materia medica in general 
give the preference to the former, tho” 


the latter is not unfrequently of equal. 


goodneſs: the fine dragon's-blood of 
either ſort breaks ſmooth, free from 
any viſible impurities, of a dark red 
colour, which changes upon being 
powdered into an elegant bright crim- 


fon, Several artificial compoſitions, . 


covered with the true dragon's-blood, 
or Brazil wood, are ſometimes in the 
room of this commodity : ſome of 
theſe diſſolve, like gums, in water; 


others crackle in the fire, without 


proving inflammable ; whilſt the ge- 
nuine ſanguis draconis readily melts 
and catches flame, and is not ated on 
by watery liquors, It totally diffolves 


in pure ſpirit, and tinges a large quan- 
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tity of the menſtruum of a deep red 
coiour it is likewiſe_ſoluble in ex- 
eſſed oil, and gives them a red hue 
eſs heautiiul than that communicated 
by anchuſa This drug, in ſubſtance, 
has ro ſenſihle imell or tate; when 
di\ſoived, it diſcovers ſome degree of 
warmit and pungency, It is uſually 
looked upon as a gentle aſtringent,- 
and ſometimes directed as ſuch in ex- 
temporaneous preſcriptions, againſt ſe- 
minal glects, the fluor albus, and o- 
ther fluxes: in theſe caſes, it produces 
the general effects of refinous bodies, 
lightly incraſſating the fluids, and 
ſomewha! {irengthening the ſolids, 

DRAIN. A channel or trench cut 
in the earth, to drein off water from 
wet land, 

DR 4PE. A cow whoſe milk is juſt 
dried up. 

DRENCH. A mixture or draught 
given to a cow or horſe, by means of 
a horn, cut for that pu poſe. 

DRILL-PLOUGH. Ar: inſtrument 
for ſowing corn in drills, rows, &c, 

DRILL-RAKE. An inſt: ument to 
drill peaſe, _ 

DRESSING. Manuring, laying on 
dung, &c, 

. DRIFT, The act of driving. 

DzxzyT of the Foreft, is an exact 
view and examination taken at certain 
times, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, to know 
what beaſts are there; that none be 
common there, but ſuch as have right, 
and that the foreſt be not over-charged 
with the beaſts of foreigners, 

DrirT-5awD, is a good dreſſing 
for young clover, 

DRIVING V Bees, This is done in 
September, aiter they have done breed- 
ing, (elſe will the honey be corrupted 
by the ſkaddons in the combs) by pla- 
cing the hive you intend to take, with 
the bottom upwards, between three 
or four itakes, and ſet the hives you 
intend to drive your bees to over the 
ſame, binding them with a long towel ; 
then often clap the under hive be- 
tween your hands in the evening, and 
let them ſtand till the morning, and 
clap it again; ſet the fuil hive on the 
ſtool a little bolſtered up, that the 
bees may have the free ingreſs and 
egreſs; then clap the empty hive a- 
gain, and get as many bees out as you 
can, which will repair to the other 
tive, It is ſomewhat troubleſome to 

pertorm, 
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perform, yet beneficial in ſuch caſes, 
where there is a great ſtock of honey, 
and a few bees in one hive, and a 
ſmall , ſtock of honey in another; 
whereby the hives of moſt of them 
may be. ſaved, who will fo readily 
change their hungry for a more plen- 
tiful habitation, 

DRONE. The male bes that makes 
no honey, 

DROPSY, A diſeaſe incident to 
horſes, and is of two kinds; one the 
product of a feveriſh diſpoſition ter- 
minating on the ſkin, as often hap- 
pens in epidemical colds ; the other is 


dropſical, where the water is not con- 


fined to the belly and limbs, but 
| ſhews itſelf in ſeveral parts of the 
body, by ſoft ſwellings yielding to 
the preſſure of the finger. This laſt 
| Kind uſually proceeds from foul feed- 
ing, or from the latter graſs and fog, 
that often comes up in great plenty, 
with continued cold rains, and breeds 
a ſluggiſh viſcid blood. In the for- 
mer caſe, we have ſeen the limbs and 
whole body enormonſly ſwelled, and 
very hard, the belly and ſheath greatly 
dittended ; z which were as ſurpriſingly 
reduced in four and twenty hours,' by 
Night ſcarifications within fide the leg 
and thigh, with a ſharp penknife, and 
three or four ſtiokes on the ſkin of 
the belly on each ſide the ſheath ; from 
theſe ſcarifications there was a con- 
Nant and ſurpriſing large dripping of 
Water, which ſoon relieved the horſe ; 
when a few purges completed its re- 
covery. 

In the other ſpecies of dropſy, the 

curative intentions are to diſcharge 
the water, recover the craſis or ſtrength 
of the blood, and brace up the relaxed 
fibres throughout the whole body, 
To this end, purge once a week or 
ten days, and give intermediately ei- 


her i i balls: 
ther of the following drinks or balls: plant is very common by the fides of 


Take black hellebore, freſh gathered, 
two pounds ; waſh, bruiſe, and 
boil it in fix quarts of water Ito 


four; then ſtrain out the liquor, , 


and put two quarts. of white win 
on the remaining hellebore, and let 
it infuſe warm forty-eight hours; 


then ſtrain off, mix both together, 


and give the horſe a pint night and 
morning. 
Take nitre two ounces, ſquills pow- 
dered three drams, or half an ounce; 


and a ſluggiſhneſs of the juices ; 


| where the exceſs or deficiency 
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camphire one dram, honey enough 

to-form into a ball, to be given 
once a day alone, or waſhed down 
with a horn or two of the above 
drink, 

Take of the leaves and bark of elder, 
of each a large handful ; chamo- 
mile flowers half a handful; juni- 
per berries bruiſed two ounces; boil 
them in a quart of water to a pint 
and a half, to which add honey and 
nitre, of each one ounce, * 


Give this drink every night, or 
night and morning , and, to complete 
the cure, and ſtrengthen the whole 
body, give a pint of 'the ſubſequent 
infuſion every night and morning for 
a fortnight, faſting two hours after it. 


Take gentian root and zedoary, of 

each four ounces ; chamomile flow- 

ers and the tops of centaury, of 
each two handfuls ; jeſuits bark, 

' powdered, two ounces; Juniper 

| berries four ounces ; filings of iron 
half a pound: infule in to gal- 
ons of ale for a week, ſhaking now 
and then the veſſel, 


. DROPWORT, [ Filipendula.] This 
plant grows wild in fields and chalky 
grounds. The root conſiſts of a'num- 
ber of tubercles, faſtened together by 
ſlender ſtrings; their taſtè is rough 
and bitteriſh, with a flight degree of 
pungency, Theſe qualities point our 
its uſe in a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels; 
the 
natural evacuations are in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtrained or promoted 'by it, 


ro- 
ceeds from this cauſe. Hence — 
have recommended it as an aſtringent 
in dyſenteries, immoderate uterine 
fluors, &c, others as a diuretic ; and 
others as an aperient and deobitrueut 
in ſerophulous habits. 

Water Dx oy won r, [Enanthe,] This 


the Thames, each fide of London; as 


alſo by the ſides of large ditches and 


rivers in many parts of England ; this 
plant commonly grows four or five 


feet high, with ſtrong jointed ſtalks, 


which, being broken, emit a yellow- 
iſh: fœtid juice; the leaves are ſome- 
what like thoſe of the common hem- 
lock, but are of a lighter green'colour, 
The roots divide into four or five 
large taper ones, which, when ſepa- 
4 have ſome reſemblance to parſ- 
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nips z for which ſome ignorant perſons 


have boiled them, whereby them- 
ſelves and family have been poiſoned, 

This plant is one of the moit poi- 
ſonous we know; the juice, which is 


at fi ſt like milk, turns afterwards to 


a ſaffron colour; if a perfon ſhould 


ſwallow ever ſo little of this juice, it 
will ſo contract every part it touches, 


that there will immediately follow a 
terrible inflammation and gangrene ; 
and, which is worſe, there has not yet 
been found any antidote againſt it; 
ſor which reaſon we ought to be very 


-careful to know this plant, in order to 


avoid it, for fear we ſhould take it for 
any other like it, which would cer- 


tainly prove fatal. 


The poiſonous quality of this plant 
hath led ſome perſons to believe it to 
be the Cicuta of the ancients ; but 
according to Wepfer, the Sium alte- 
rum oluſatri facie of Lobel, is what 
the ancients call Cicuta, as may be ſeen 


at large in Wepfer's book de Cicuta. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this 
plant, all of a poiſonous quality, 


DROUGHT, Dry weather, 

DUB. A pool or pond of water, 

DUCK. The duck is one of thoſe 
fowls which nature has deſigned part- 
ly for the land, and partly for the wa- 
ter, but is more of the water kind 
than the goofe; It not orly has feet 
formed for ſwimming, but the legs are 
ſo placed, that it walks very indiffer- 
ently, waddling as it goes, and is na- 


- turally more in the water than on 


land, | f 
Phe huſbandman who is ſenſible 
that the more he obſerves the courſe 
and deſign of nature, the better he 


will ſucceed in all things, will per- 


ceive from this, that whether he ſhall 
keep ducks, or in what number he 
ſhall keep them, are queſtions in 


which he muſt be determined altoge- 


ther from the circumſtances of his 
farm. | | 
As the duck will be content with 
pudales, he will find that he may keep 
ſome of them wherever there is the 
leaſt water; that is to ſay, he may 
keep ſome ducks every where, for he 
can keep no creature without it; but 


- - where there is plenty of water, and 


roving room upon it, it is there the 


+ ducks will thrive, and eſpecially where 


it is a running water, 


The only time in which the duck 
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requires any care, is while ſhe is fit» 
ting ; becauſe then, being kept from 
going in ſearch of her food, ſhe will 
need to have ſome ſet before her; but 
at this time the coarſeſt and moſt or- 
dinary kinds will do; at other ſeaſons 
ſhe will live very well upon the ſcat- 
tered corn about the yard, the offal of 
the houſe and Kitchen, and what the 
current of a running-water is conti- 
nually bringing down to her, The 
duck is a very general and coarfe 
feeder; ſcarce any thing comes amiſs 
to her; yet her fleſh is delicate. A- 
mong her good qualities may be rec- 
koned this, that ſhe is leſs miſchievous 
than any other fowl; and ſhe lays 
abundance of eggs, which are as good 
as thoſe of the hen, and hatches very 
numerous broods, which are fit for 
the market in the ſame manner as the 
gooſe, at two ages, when young, and 
when grown up; and in either caſe 
they are very eaſily fattened, 

There are ſeveral kinds of ducks 
kept in England, but the greater part 
of them for curioſity ; ſo that the in- 
duſtrious huſbandman need not give 
himſelf any trouble about them : the 
two kinds he is to regard, are the 
common tame duck, and the wild 
duck kept tame, for this breed will 
become ſo familiar from cuſtom of 
ſeeing people, and being among others, 
that they are as manageable as the 
other, 

Of the tame ducks there are ſeveral 
hreeds, which, though they differ but 
in ſlight particulars, are yet worth the 
farmer's notice as diſtin from one 
another, becauſe of their different 
qualities or way of living, In general 
the wild breed require more water, 
and the tame will do much better 
than they to be kept in the yard al- 
molt entirely, as muſt be the caſe at 
many farm houſes, - Among the tame 
are theſe differences; there is a nar- 
row-beaked breed, which is hardier 
than the common kind, and will do 
with yet leſs water; and there is a 
breed that have the beak more turned 
up at the end; theſe are found, upon 
experience, to be the better layers, 
They do not bring up their numerous 
broods ſo well as ſome of the others, 
but when eggs are the principal con- 
fideration, they are to be preferred. 

The common tame duck does the 
beſt in gardens and orchards, for 

| ' there 


De 
there is none of them that is ſo cun- 


ning in picking up the worms, ſnails, 


or other inſects, or that devours them 
in ſuch quantity. ö | 

It is a very great quantity of eggs 
that may be had in the ſeaſon from 
the kind juſt mentioned ; and ſhe will 
in the end fit very well, though the 
others better. In general it is ſound 
more profitable to ſet a hen on duck 
eggs, than any kind of duck what- 
ever, becauſe the old one leads them 
when hatched, too ſoon to the water; 
where, it the weather be chill, ſome 
will be loſt. They follow the hen a 
good while upon the land, and fo get 
hardy before they venture, 

About thirteen eggs is the proper 
number to let a duck fit upon, The hen 
will cover as many of theſe as of her 
own, and will bring them up as well, 
ſo that every way ſhe is more profit- 
able for that purpoſe, - 

When the ducklings are hatched, 
they require no care if the weatber be 
tolerably good; hut if they happen to 
be produced in a very rainy ſeaſon, it 


is right to take them under cover a 


little, eſpecially in the nights; for 
though the duck naturally loves wa- 
ter, it requires the affiſtance of its 
feathers, and till they are grown, is 
eaſily hurt by the wet. | 

The fattening of ducks at any age 
is very eaſy, and whether it be the 
duckling or the grown duck, the me- 
thod to be uſed is exactly the ſame, 
They are to be put into a quiet dark 
place, and kept in a pen, where they 
are to have plenty of corn and water; 
any kind of corn will do, and with 
this ſingle direction, they will fatten 
of themſelves extremely well in fifteen 
or twenty days, and will bring a price 
that very well repays their feeding, 

DUCK's-FOOT, [| Podophyllum.] 
This plant grows naturally in many 
parts of North America. The root is 
compoſed of many thick tubers, which 
are faſtened together by fleſhy fibres, 
and propagate greatly under ground, 
ſending out many ſmall branches, that 
ſtrike downward, In the ſpring ariſe 
ſeveral fcot - ſtalks about fix inches 
high, which divide into two ſmaller, 
each ſuſtaining one leaf, compoſed of 
five, fix, or ſeven lobes, the five mid- 
dle being deeply indented at the top; 
theſe join together at their baſe, where 
the foot-ſtalk meets, which is faſtened 
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to the under ſide of the leaf like tbe 


handle of a target; the leaves are 
ſmooth, and of a light green. At the 
diviſion of the foot-ſtalk comes out 
ene flower, with a large impalement, 
covering it like a' ſheath; rhe flower” 
hath nine pretty large, concave, white 
petals, which are roundiſh at the top, 
and plaited on their borders. In the 
center is fituated a large, roundiſh, 
oval germen, crowned by a plaited 
obtuſe ſtigma, ſurrounded by a great 
number ot ſhort ſtamina, terminated 
by oblong, ere, yellow ſummits, 

This plant propagates ſo faſt by its 
creeping roots, as that few perſons ' 
are of the trouble of ſowing the ſeeds, 

DUCK-MEAT,? [Leni Paluſtru.] 

DUCK - WEED. LA plant common 
in ſtanding waters; 

DN. A colour partaking of dif- 
ferent ſhades, from brown towards 
white and black. 

DUNG, The excrements of ani- 
mals, putrified vegetables, &c. uſed in. 
improving land, 


There are two admirable properties 


in dungs, viz. the one is to repair the 
decays of worn out or exhauſted ſoils, 
and to meliorate and fatten the earth 
and render it fertile; the other is to 
produce a certain degree of heat when 
formed into hot-heds, which, in ſome 
meaſure, ſupplies the office tormed by 
the heat of the ſummer's ſun, by pro- 
ducing crops of choice plants, fruits, 
and flowers in winter, or early in 
ſpring, that could not be obtained in 
the natural ground before ſummer z 
the former of which properties (as 
manure) is effected both by new and 
old or rotten dungs, and that of vari- 
ous forts; but the latter property (for 
hot-beds) is only to be found in one. 
particular ſort, i, e. horſe-dung, inelu- 
ding the wet litter and dung together, 
as it comes from the ſtables, and while 
it is newly made, before it rots and 
loſes its heat, , 5D. 
Dungs for manure —Various ſorts 


are recommended and uſed, according 


to the qualities they are deſigned to re- 
ſtore, meliorate, and enrich. 

As for example; ſome lands are 
very moiſt, heavy, ſtubborn, and cold 
to improve which, ſome dungs are of 
a hot light quality, as that of horſes, 
ſheep. and pidgeons, c. though tor 
gardens, horſe or ſtable dung, tolera- 
bly rotted, either alone, or mixed 
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with light materials, is the beſt of all 
to uſe in any conſiderable quantity for 
ſuch land: on the other hand, ſome 
ground is light, dry, and hot, and re- 
quires moiſt, fat, and cooling dungs, 
as that of oxen, cows, hogs, &c. to 
render the ſoil fatter, and more com- 
pact to retain its virtue, 
a mixture of all theſe, i, e. horſe, and 
neat or cow. dung, &c. tolerably rot- 


ted, will ſuit almoſt every ſort of ſoil, 


or either, of them alone, eſpecially if 
thoroughly rotten, will prove benefi- 
cial to moſt kind of garden land. | 

Horſe-dung, however, is certainly 


the beſt improvement for coid land 


that can be.. procured, and may be 
uſed ſuccefsfully.both new and rotten ; 
not however uſed. new or ſtrawey for 


carrots, parſnips, or other eſculent 


roots of fimilar growth, but for any 


other above-ground crops ; new horſe 
dung, juſt as it comes from the ſtable, 


may be uſed to much advantage in cold 
moiſt land, which, in ſuch foils, fre- 


_ quently ſucceeds better than that which 


is quite rotten, as that of old hot-beds, 
or of the like nature. 


We may. alſo conſider horſe-dung. 


moſt uſeful of any for gardens, and 
is the moſt. common dung uſed as ma- 
nure in many places, eſpecially after 
having rotted in dunghills, or having 
been previouſly uſed for hot-beds in 
- winter and ſpring, for early and ten- 
der crops ; which crops being all gone 
by. autumn, or winter following, when 
the dung of the hot-bed will have be- 
come rotten and buttery, and is then 
carriedvff as manure, into the differ- 
ent departments of the garden, &c. 
and when thus rooted, is beneficial 
for all ſorts of ſoils, and is very en- 
riching, -. | 
And as to cow or oxen dung, al- 
ugh. it is. particularly beneficial in 
ht looſe ſoils, yet, when well rooted, 
it-will alſo prove a good manure for 
any; and with this, and horſe. and 
ſtable-dung, as alſo hogitye-dung to- 
gether, . mixed, makes an excellent 
manure for moſt ſorts of land. — 
Hogs dung being very fat, is by 
ſome recommended as the moſt bene- 
ficial of all ſorts o dungs, and, when 
well rotted, has. often proved excel- 
lent ſor fruit trees, in a light ſoil, 
eſpecially for. apples and. pears, but 
when. thoroughly rotted, may be uſed 
1— for all ſorts, in light dry 
» , 


However, ; 
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Sheep and deer dung have been 
— great improvers of cold clayey 
and. FF OTE k 

The dung of pigeons and other poul- 
try, being hot and full of ſalts, is 
found good for cold wet clayey lands, 
but before uſing, it would be an ad- 
vantage, if expoſed abroad in the 
dunghill ſome confiderable time to 
rot, ſweeten, and to mollify the fiery: 
heat natural to thoſe dungs; and if 
then mixed with light earth, ſand, or 
aſhes, to keep it from clinging, and 
then, after having lain fix, eight, or 
twelve months, ſtrew it over the” 
ground in autumn or winter, in mo- 
derate quantities, being dug in lightly, ' 
it will tend much to facilitate vegeta- 
tion in cold heavy ſoils, 

Human ordure, mixed with other- 
dungs, and earths, by way of com- 
poſt, and expoſed to the air ſome' 
time, will prove. beneficial to cold, 
ſour, ſtubborn land, 

For other ſorts of dungs, &c. uſed” 
as manure, ſee MAN ux. |: 
All dungs uſed on gardens, ſhould 
be applied principally; either in au- 
turn, winter, or ſpring; and if it is 
horſe o rneats dung, or a mixture of 
both, or of hogs dung, or the like, it 


ſhould be laid at leaſt from about three 


to fix inches thick all over the ſurface, 
but on poor land, if double that thiek- 
neſs, it will prove the more beneficial 
to the ground; but the hot fiery dung 
of poultry ſhould be uſed more ſpa- 
ringly, and that only to cold heavy 
and, 
. DUNGHILL. A heap of dung or 
manure, collected about farms, &c. 
DUNG-MEER, 7 Dungzhill, or 
DUNG-MIXEN, I the place where 
dung is heaped together. | | 
DURZED OUT, An epithet ap- 
ied in the northern countries to corn 
ten out of the ears, by the wind 
turning it in the field, or other ac- 
cidents, 6465.4 Nee » 
DWALE., Deadly nightſhade. 
. DWARF-BAY, | Daphne. } Spurge 
laurel, mezereon. See Mrzxxzox. 
DWARF CIS TUs, 3 
There are no leſs than twenty- fou 
different ſpecies of this plant, ſome 
annual, others perennial ; they are 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in April: 
They flower in July, and the ſeeds 
25 in Auguſt, One ſort, a native 
the warm parts of America, re- 
quires 
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auires to be kept in a ſtove ; the reſt 
are all hardy. 

Dwarxr'AtmbnD, See ALMOND 

Dwazy Oax; [ QuercurE ſculus. ] See 
Oax, þ 

Dwanr Ero, [Ebulus,] See 
ELDER; 

Dwazy Tas. Theſe are fruit 
trees grafted near the root, that they 
may form heads, not more than from 
about four to ſix or eight feet high. 

Under this bead may be conſidered 
not onĩy dwarf. ſtandards, but alſo all 
ſorts of dwarfs for eſpaliers, and walls, 

which are alſo grafted or budded low, 

to provide branches near the ground, 
ſo as to cover every part of the'eſpa- 
lier or wall, from the bottom upward, 
moſt of which ſort of dwarf - trees are 
grafted or budded upon dwarf ſtocks, 
or ſuch as are but moderate ſhooters, 
particularly» for dwarf-ſtandards, to 
preſerve them as dwarfiſh as poſſible, 
And in which the graft or buds are in- 
ſerted, within about fix, eight, or 
twelve inches of the bottom, and the 
firſt ſhoots from the graſt or bud, are 
in ſpring, when a year old, headed 
down to five or fix eyes, to force out 
lower ſhoots to form the firſt ſet of 
branches near the root, as a founda- 
tion for the upper part, and by ſhort- 
ening theſe alſo, as Above, if neceſſary, 
a farther ſupply is produced, to give 
the tree its firſt regular form, whether 
as a dwarf - ſtandard, or for eſpaliers, 
or walls. 

Dwarf. ſtandards, therefore, are for- 
med at firſt as above, not trained fan- 
faſhion like eſpaliers, or wall trees, 
but promoted to branch out low every 
way into a circular head, without be- 
ing trained to any kind of fence, and 
are therefore properly ſtandards, tho” 
of dwarfiſh ffature; 

Thefe were formerly in great eſti- 
mation; and — in three differ- 
ent s or ſhapes, viz, x, Concave 
Dwarfs} being trained concave or 
hottow in the middle, having all the 
branches ranged circularly round the 
ſtem in an aſcending direction, ſo as 
to form the heart of the tree hollow 
or concave; 2; Convex, or conical 
Dwarfs, being trained convex or full 
in the middle, ſo as to form a cloſe 
conical head; 3, Horizontal Dwarfs, 
being trained horizontally, i, e. all 
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ri gontat poſition all around parat te 
the ſurface ot the earth; but the con- 
cave form is the moſt eligible 5 but 
neither of the methods are at preſent 
in much practice, and the mode of 
training : dwarfs in eſpalſers, is now 
almoſt univerſally: adopted in their 
ſtead; which indeed, are every way 

erable, both for convenience and 

ring. However, a ſe trees ſnould 
be admitted in large grounds ſor va- 
riety, and may be diſpoſed fingly, one 
here and there, upon large borders, or 
on open ſpaces: of graſs ground. 

They ſhould be no where planted 
nearer togetber than twenty feer; par- 
ticularly the concave and horizontal 
dwarfs; 

The ſorts of fruit - ttees commonly 
uſed for dwarf-ftandards, are apples; 
pears, phumbs; cherries; and ſome- 
times apricots; but any ſort of fruit - 


trees may be tralned in that form, as 


one ditection ſerves for all. 

The method of ſorming them. 
And firſt of the concave Dwarts. J 

To have proper concave dwarfs, it 
is neceffary to graſt them upon dwarf 
ſtocks, that they may be moderate 
ſhooters, and he of as dwarfiſh ſtature 
as poſſible; as for example, apples 
ſhould be grafted upon paradiſe ſtocks; 
and pears upon quince ſtocks, &c; 
and the graſt or bud to be inſerted 
within fix or eight inches of the 
ground: ſo as the ſtem may not ex- 
ceed a foot or fifteen inchesin height: 
and may form branches within that 
diſtance from the ſurface of the earth. 

Having therefore grafted or budded 
them as above, obſerve, that the firſt 
ſhoots from the graft or bud, are to be 
ſtopped or ſhortened in ſpring, when 
a year old, to about five or ſix inches 
in length; or to ſo many eyes or buds, 
from which to procure from four, at 


leaſt, to fix or eight ſtout lateral 


ſhoots, to give the tree its firſt regular 
formation, When theſe laterals are a 
year old, and about two feet long, 
they ſhould be then trained in hori- 
zontal poſition in different directions 
on each fide of the ſtem, by means of 
ſtakes z at the ſame time top the end 
of each ſhoot, and trim off the lower 
buds or eyes, to promote a farther 
ſupply of three or more ſhoots only 
towards the ends of each of them 


and this ſupply of - ſhoots thus again 


procured, 


g 
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, are, from having one ſum- 
mer's growth, to be trained gradually 
in an aſcending direction, at equal 
diſtances all around, fo as to form the 
heart of the tree into a regular con- 
cave or hollow ; to aſſiſt which, and 
effect a more regular concavity, fome 
wide hoops muſt be placed within 
fide, ſupported by ſtakes; and as the 
branches advance in length, train them 
up to the hoops, ſuffering no branch 
to croſs its neighbour, but train them 
all parallel to each other, ſix or eight 
inches diſtance, in an aſcending poſi- 
tion as atoreſaid ; obſerving, if a far- 
ther ſupply of ſhoots are ſtill neceſſary 
to form, the tree all around, at the 
above diſtance, then ſhortening the 
laſt produced ſhoots muſt again be 
practiſed, either wholly or in part, 
as ſhail appear expedient, to force out, 
in the proper places, the quantity 
wanted ; afterwards train the whole at 
full length, as directed below in their 
general pruning, and they will then 
form all along their ſides ſhort thick 
ſhoots, ſcarce an inch long, called 
fruit-ſpurs, as hereatter mentioned, 

As to their general pruning, ob- 
ſerve, in the courſe of that operation, 
that aſter the tree is furniſhed. with a 
proper quantity of branches to form 
the tree into its proper figure all a- 
round, the ſhoots or branches are not 
afterwards to be ſhortened ; obſerving, 
however, that when neceſſary to ſhor- 
ten any, either to force out a farther 
ſupply of young wood to train up for 
bearers, or to preſerve uniformity, al- 
ways make the cut on the infide, fo 
as to preſerve the uppermoſt eye, or 
that immediately next the cut, out- 
ward, that the leading ſhoot may ad- 
vance in that direction, as hereby the 
concave form of the tree will be better 
maintained, 

However, the ſhortening the ſhoots 
of theſe trees ſhould be ſparingly 


. practiſed, particularly apples, pears, 


lumbs, and cherries, eſpecially after 

aving obtained branches enough to 
form the tree all round, at fix or 
eight inches diſtance, as before ob- 
ſerved; for. ſhortening promotes a 
great ſuperfluity of ſtrong ſhoots, and 
prevents the branches from forming 
ſpurs or fruit-buds, i, e. ſhort thick 
ſhoots, half an inch or an inch long; 
for all theſe ſort of trees beſore ſpeci- 
fied, moſtly produce their fruit upon 
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ſpurs, which generally firſt form them 
ſelves towards the extremity of the 
outs or branches; ſo that by ſhort- 
ening, you cut away the parts where 
they would have firſt appeared, and, 
inſtead thereof, ſtrong. unneceſſary 
wood will ſhoot forth, and greatly re- 
tard the tree in forming for bearing. 

Therefore obſerve the caution, ne- 
ver to practiſe (hortening the branches 
of the kinds of dwarf-trees, but to 
promote a ſupply of more ſhoots when 
wanting, or take off cankered parts, 
or ſuch as have grown much too long, 
or that grow acroſs the others; and 
which ſhould be done in the winter 
pruning, cutting ſuch parts down to 
the next moſt ſuitable ſhoot, properly 
btuated to ſu; ply the place of the part 
cut away, 

No branch mult be ſuffered to grow 
acroſs another, but when ſuch ap- 
pears, let it be cut out, or fo far re- 
trenched, as to preſerve regularity, 

All ſhoots riſing in the middle of 
the tree, that may intertere with the 
concavity, ſhould be annually taken 
off cloſe, either in the ſummer as they 
are produced, or in the winter pru- 
ning, Likewiſe, after the tree is 
formed and furniſhed with a proper 
quantity of branches all around, at 
equal diſtances, ali ſhoots ariting from 
the ſides. of- the branches, ſhould be 
alſo diſplaced annually, unleſs any 
ſhall appear neceſſary, to fill any pre- 
ſent or apparent future vacancy, or to 
ſupply the place of any irregular or 
worn-out branch; in which caſe, 
leave in the proper place ſome of 
the moſt promiſing beſt- placed young 
ſhoots, training them up berween the 
old branches; obſerving, however, 
that all ſhoots evidently ſuperfluous, 
or unneceſſary, ſhould, ii poſſible, be 
diſplaced in ſummer, according. as 
they are produced, which will prove 
more beneficial both to the form and 
proſperity of the trees and fruit, than 
if wholly deferred till the winter 
however, do not omit that operation 
annually, either in ſummer or winter, 
at either time cutting off all the above- 
hinted ſuperfluities quite cloſe, and 


not leave any ſtump, as from every eye 


of which ſhoots would ariſe and cauſe 
a great confuſion of wood, 
If the tree produce virorous ſhoots 


at its extremity, it is neceſſary to leave 


in ſummer. ſome ſtrong lower * 
ti 
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tin winter, to check the luxuriance of 
theſe at top, then take them off ac- 
_ cording to the above rules. 

Be careful at each pruning, to ob- 
ſerve if there is any appearance of a 
- vacancy, or any very irregular, ill- 
bearing, or worn-out branch, or other 
wood that may want renewing; in 
which caſe, leave occaſionally ſome 
well-placed young ſhoots towards the 
lower parts, training them up-between 
the older branches, to be coming on 
gradually to a bearing ſtate, to ſupply 
the place of bad ones, or any acci- 
dental vacancy. 

Obſerve alſs at each pruning, to 
preſerve, with the utmoſt care, all the 
fruit-ſpurs, i. e. thoſe ſhort robuſt 
ſhoots ot half an inch, or ſometimes 
an inch or two long, for it is from 
. theſe only we are. to expect the ſruit, 
Which will be evident by obſervation ; 
but if any of theſe are become very 
long, ' ragged, or ſtumpy, or croud 
others of more eligible growth for 
bearing, it is proper to thin or regu- 
late them occaſionally, as you ſhall ſee 
neceſfary, 

The principal pruning ſeaſons are, 
the ſummer pruning, which is per- 
formed any time 1 or July, to 
clear out all evident ſaperfluous ſhoots 
of the year; and the winter pruning 
is any time from November to March, 
to clear out alto all ſuperfluous ſhoots 
omitted in ſummer, and is alſo the 
only proper ſeaſon to prune out all 
large branches where neceſſary, either 
by being ſuperfluous, irregular, bad 
bearers, or decayed, 

Convex or conical Dwarfs, To 
form theſe, they muſt be grafted or 
budded low, as directed for the con- 
cave dwarfs, and the firſt ſhoots to 
be alſo ſhortened in ſpring, when a 
year old ; to procure a further ſupply 
of ſeveral ſtout lower ſhoots, to form 
the firſt courſe of branches at about a 
foot or fifteen inches from the ground, 
and that, inſtead of forming the heart 
of the tree concave, like the former 
kind of dwarf, train the centre.ſhoot 
up to the middle for a ſtem, and ſuf- 
fer it to branch out at every twelve or 
fifteen inches, as it advances in height, 
training each ſet of branches a little 
horizontally, 

Thus the tree may be formed into 
ſeveral ſets of branches, one above a- 
nother, which ſhould be ſo ordered, 
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that the lower-moſt ſet be extended 
the widelt, and the next ſet immedi- 
ately above it be a little ſhorter, the 
next ſhorter than. that, and ſo on to 
the uppermoſt ſet, whereby the tree 
will aſſume a beautiful conic form; 
and by obſerving nearly the ſame rules 
of general pruning, as laid down for 
the concave dwarts, they will produce 
plenty of fine fruit, 

Horizontal Dwarfs,- Theſe are graf- 
ted within about twelve or eighteen 
inches to two feet of the ground, and 
their firtt ſhoots ſhortened, as for the 
concave and conical Dwarfs, to pro- 
mote a regular ſupply of branches at 
that diſtance from the bottom; which, 
when about a yard long, are to be 
trained in a horizontal poſition, ſuf- 
fering no upright to advance in the 
middle, but train the whole perfeQly 
flat or horizontal on every fide of the 
ſtem, continuing them, as they ad- 
vance in length, always in the ſame 
poſition, and thus they will ſpread 
themſelves circularly many feet each 
way, and produce abundance of fryit. 

The ſame mode of pruning is to be 
here obſerved as directed for the con- 
cave dwarfs, ſo that a repetition here 
would be ſuperfluous, - 

DYERS WEED, [ Luteola Reſeda,] 
WzLtD, Word. This plant is culti- 
vated for the uſe of the dyers, It 
communicates a beautiful yellow co- 
lour to filks, woollens, &c. 

The root, which is compoſed of a 
few ligneous fibres, does not pierce 
deep; from this root it puts forth 
leaves about four inches long, and 
half an inch broad, of a lively green, 
ſoft to the touch, which ſpread circu- 
larly near the ground, with ſome gen- 
tle wavings at their edges, but obtuſe 
at their points, Its ſtem, which riſes 
from amidſt theſe leaves, to the height” 
of three feet, or even more, if the ſoil 
and culture be very good, often bran- 
ches out, and is garniſhed with leaves 
like thoſe below, though ſmaller in 
proportion as they approach the flow- 
ers, which grow in long looſe ſpikes 
at the end of the branches or ſtem. 
Theſe flowers, which appear at the 
latter end of June, are each of them 
compoſed of three ſmall irregular pe- 
tals, of a greeniſh yellow, to which 
ſucceed a globular berry of the fame 
colour, terminated by three points, 
and in which are incloſed ſmall — 

ſpheri 


ſpherĩcal ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds ripe in weld in March, and 
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September. The plant becomes en- 
tirely yellow when it is dry. and the 
Whole of it, but eſpeeially the berry, 


is uſed in dying. The ſlendereſt weld, + 


ins 
+ Dr ** E 


pull it up in July 
or Auguſt of the — 5h year, when 
part of its ſeeds are ripe, and the plant 
is ſtill of a greeniſh-yellow : they then 
dry it, and threſh it upon cloths, to 


and particularly if it inclines to a ruſ- get the ripeſt of the ſeed, and after 


4 


Which is larger, and of a dull green, 
1 


L 


* + 


ſer'colour, is accounted the beſt : that 


is much leſs. eſteemed, 

This plant grows naturally along 
the ſides of highways, upon dry banks, 
and on old walls, in many parts of 
England, France, Spain, and other 
countries where the winters are not 


very ſevere; but the cultivated ſort is 
far preferable to the wild, both for the tity of dye. For a produce of new 
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quantity and the goodneſs of the co- 
lour which it yields. It will thrive 


' tolerably on almoſt any ſoil, provided 


it be dry and warm; but the richer 
the land is upon which it is ſown; the 


greater will be the produce; and in 


proportion to the care with which it is 


cultivated,” the more vigorous and fit 


for dying will it be, | 
The ground ſhould be in fine tilth 
at the time of ſowing it; and unleſs it be 
very poor indeed, it will not-require 
dung. The ſeed ſhould be that of the 
preceding year; for if it be older, great 
part of it will not grow. Both Mr. 
Worlidge and M. Du Hamel are of o- 
pinion, that weld ſeed ſhould, on ac- 


count of its ſmallneſs, for it is but lit- 


tile bigger than that of purſlane, be 


mixed with aſhes, buck-wheat, oats, 


or ſome other ſimilar ingredient, in 


- order the better to avoid ſowing it too 


thick; for the plants of weld thrive 


' beſt when they are about fix inches a- 


* ſunder. 


- eats, after they have been ſown and 


harrowed, this requiring only a buſh - 
to be drawn over it ; for it ſhould not 
be covered deep, A gallon of weld- 
ſeed, thus uſed in the broad-caſt way, 
will be ſufficient ro ſow an acre of 
land, It will not grow much during 


the firſt ſummer, when it is thus ſown ; 
but it will thrive apace after the corn 
is taken off. Mr. Miller, however, 

juſtly obſerves, that the beſt way is 


to ſow it without any other crop. 
The beginning or middle of Auguſt 
is a proper ſeaſon for ſowing weld in 


this country, The only care that it 


requires whilſt growing, is to keep it 


clear of weeds which might choak it, 
or at leaſt weaken its growth, ; 
The French, in general, ſow their 


Some ſow it-on barley or 


this they tie the ſtalks up in bundles, 
and. ſelt them to the dyers. But Mr. 


Miller rightly judges, that the beſt 


time to pull the weld for uſe is when 
it begins to flower, that is to ſay, a- 
bout the latter end of June, becauſe, 


like all other vegetables, it is then in 


its greateſt vigour, and conſequently 
beſt ſuited to yield the greateſt quan- 


ſeeds, it is much better to ſow a ſmall 
piece of land on purpoſe, or to ſet 
apart for this end a-ſuitable-portion-of 
the field of which the plants are in- 
tended for +uſe, - rather than let the 
whole ſtand too long, that is to ſay, 
till part of the ſeeds are ripe; becauſe, 
by letting the plants ſtand till then, 
their quality is injured far beyond the 
value of the ſeeds that are got from 
them (the berries being tho part which 
yields the fineſt dye); and befides, the 
ſeeds thus obtained will of courſe be a 
mixture of ripe and half-ripe ones, on 
the growing of which there cannot be 
a due reliance, The common way of 
drying theſe plants, is to ſet them up- 
right in ſmall handfulls in the field, 
and when they are dried, to tie them 
up in bundles, They muſt alſo be 
houſed dry; and care muſt be taken 
to ſtack them ſo cloſely, that there 
may be room for the air to paſs be- 
tween them, to prevent their fermen- 
ting. | 

The plants which are intended for 
ſeed ſhould be pulled as ſoon as their 
ſeeds are ripe, and then be dried and 
beaten-out for uſe; for if this is de- 
ferred, or if they are let ſtand too long 
the ſeeds will ſcatter, N 

The method of cultivating this plant 
at Oiſſel, in Normandy, where great 
quantities of it are raiſed for exporta- 
tion to Holland, independent of the 
conſumption in France, is thus related 
by M. Dambourney, in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture at 
Rouen, | 

« In the month of July, juſt after 
the kidney-beans then in bloom have 
been hoed for the ſecond time, and 
earthed up, eſpecially if there be an 


appearance of approaching rain, _ 


* 
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ſeed is ſown among 
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them, very th 
as equally as poſſible, Careful huſ- 
bandmen bury this ſeed, by draggin 
over it a ſmall buſh of thorns, _ Whil 
the weld riſes, the beans ripen and are 


gathered; after which the ground re- 


mains, of courſe, planted with weld 


only. This is hoed about Michaelmas, 
then left in that condition during the 
winter; and in the enſuing month af 
March, when the danger of froſts is 
Judged to be over, it is hoed again, to 
extirpate ſuch weeds as may have 
come up in the mean time. Towards 
the end of June, in this ſecond. year, 
when the weld has done bloſſoming, 
when its berries form, and when the 
lant begins to turn yellow, advantage 
is taken of the firſt fair day aſter a 
rainy one to pull it up. Two men 
will then pull up as much of it in one 
day, as four men can when the ground 
is dry and hard, It is carried off in 
large bundles ; but theſe are untied be- 
fore the weld is laid up for keeping, 
and the plants are ſpread out and ſet 
upright againſt walls or hedges well 
expoſed to the ſun, the heat of which 
completes their drying in two days. 
They are then laid n a cloth, to 
prevent the loſs of the ſeed, which 
drops very eaſily out of the now open 
capſules ; and finally, after being tied 
up again in bundles, weighing. about 
thirty pounds apiece, they are piled up 
looſely in a barn, or other well-co- 
vered place, where they complete their 
ripening, and generally ſhrink to leſs 
than half of their former weight. 

„ Weld raiſed on rich ground is apt 
to be greaſy, and too full of ſtalks ; 
that which grows in ſandy places is of 
a better quality, and has only one main 
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itt, ſtem; but in return, the produce hejs 
ormer caſe 


is much leſs than in the , 
4% As ſoon as the weld has been pul- 
led, ſnecſ ate turned in upon the land, 
to eat up the graſs it may have pro- 
duced : it is then ploughed once; and 
after another ploughing at the end of 
October, it is ſowed with wheat, or 
great rye, without uſing any other 
compoſt or dung. If the land is light 
and deſtined for ſpring corn, turnips 
may be ſown upon the firſt ploughing 
after the weld ; ſor they will have time 
to grow big enough to be pulled before 
the ploughing for - oats or ſmall ,rye,. 
which laſt crops it will be proper 
help with a little ſhavings or raſpi 
of horn. N 
« If it be intended to raiſe weld. af- 
ter peaſe, the ground ſhould be plow} 
ed, and the ſeed ſown very thin 3 to 
do which the more eſſectually, this 
ſeed, like that of turnips, ſhould be 
taken up only in pinches between the 
middle finger and the thumb, and the. 
fore finger ſhould remain extended, the 
better to help its ſpreading when it-is 
dropped. The ſeed ſhould be fown-in | 
rows ſufficiently diſtant for the plants 
to have full room to grow z and the 
beſt way is to leave an alley aſter every 
third row. When ſown it is harrowed 
in, and the only farther care that the 
weld requires, is to keep the plants 
free from weeds, by hoeing the ground 
at Michaeli mas and in March, as before 


directed. ; cer 
is ſown after 


„ The weld Which 
peaſe, does not injure the land it grow-/s 
on; and therefore, in this cafe, as 1. 
ter the kidney-beans, wheat may be 
ſown in October without any previous 


manure,” | 


g . : alike of. F | 
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E The ſpike of corn which 
0 


contains the ſeed, 

EAR. To plough, to till. 
Jews EAA, [ Auricula Fude.] This 
is a low creeping plant, covered With 
a ＋ 18 blackiſh _ 2 grows 
wild in dry paſture grounds flow- 
a" I and July, The leaves 

oL, * 


have a rough ſubacrid taſte z they ate 
recommended as aſtringents, but prac- 
tice pays no regard to them. 
EARING,  Ploughing, tilling, 
EARTH. The ground, conſiſting 
of different modifications, as clay, ſand, . 
loam, &c, See CIA, SAND, Loan. 
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Faban EanTH [Terra Japonica.] 
BD. A improperly called an earth, 
being an inſpiſſated juice of the fruit 


of a kind of palm-tree, brought from 


the Eaſt Indies. It is of a dark reddiſh 
colour, and when pure, totally diſ- 
ſolves in water, and nearly in ſpirits of 
wine, It is a mild aftringent, and 
frequently employed as ſuch in alvine 


fluxes, uterine profluvia, in laxity and 
debility of the viſcera-in general, and 


in coughs proceeding from thin acrid 
defluxions, Its taſte is more agree- 
able than that of moſt other ſubſtances 
of this claſs; chewed for ſome time, it 


leaves a kind of ſweetiſhneſs in the 
da hoe, as is practiſed with peaſe, beans, 


mouth, + 44] 
+*EARTH-BOARD, That part of 

the plough which turns over the earth, 

:EARTH-BANKS, In huſbandry, 


Ce. are a very common ſenee about 


London, and in ſeveral other parts of 
England. Where ſtones are not to be 


had cheap, theſe are to be preferred to 


all other fences, both for foundnefs 
and duration. 5 
The beſt manner of making them is 


this: dig up ſome turf in a graſſy 


place, a ſpit deep, or nearly the breadth 


of the ſpade, and about four or ſive 
inches thick; lay thefe turves, with the 


graſs outward, even by a line on one 
fide,-and on the backſide of theſe lay 


another row of- turf, having a foot 


ſpace of-ſolid ground on the outſide, 


to prevent the bank from ſlipping in, 


if it mould be any ways faulty. On 
the outſide of this make a ditch, or 
elſe let the ſides be, lowered both ways 
with a ſlope two feet deep, and there 
will be no paſture loſt by the fence, 
becauſe it will bear graſs on both ſides. 


The earth that is dug out of the 


ditches, or from the ſlope, muſt be 
thrown in between the two rows of 
turf, till the middle is made level with 
the reſt ; then lay on two more rows 
of turf in the fame manner; and with 
more of the earth fill up and make le- 
vel as before. Let this method be 
continued till the bank is raiſed four 
feet high, or more, if neceſſary, only 
obſerving, that the higher it is to be 
carried, the wider the foundation muſt 
be made. As the bank is carried up, 
the ſides muſt not be raiſed perpendi- 
cular, but ſloping inward both ways, 
ſo that at the top it may be about two 
feet and a half wide, This ſort of 
{epce, when made with leſs care, and 
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faced with clay, is left naked, and* 
ſerves voy well in ſome places; but 
when it is thus managed with the 
turf, the joinings of the ſeveral pieces 
are hid in a little time, by the growth 
of the maſſy part of the turf on each 
ſide, and it makes a beautiful fence, 
of 'as green and pleaſant a colour as 
the reſt of the field,  _ 
EARTHING, In gardening, ſigni- 
fies covering the roots of plants with 
earth, as is practiſed with aſparagus, 
or banking againſt their fides with 
earth, in order to blanch their leaves, 
as is done with cellery, &c. or draw- 
ing the earth up to the plants with a 


cabbayes, &c. | 
EARTH-NUT, [ Bunium,] Pig-nut. 
This plant grows naturally in moiſt 
paſtures, and in woods in many parts 
of England; of this there is a variety, 
ſuppoſed to be larger than that which 
grows naturally here. It hath a tu- 
berous ſolid root, which lies deep in 


the ground. The leaves are finely cut, 


and lie near the ground. The ſtalk 
riſes a foot and a half high, which is 
round, channelled, and ſolid; the 
lower part being naked, but above, 
where it branches out, there is one 
leaf placed below every branch, The 
flowers are white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of other umbelliferous plants; 
the ſeeds are ſmall, oblong, and when 
ripe are channelled,  _ | 

The roots of this ſort are frequently 
dug up, and, by the poorer ſort of 
people, are eaten raw, having much 
reſemblance in taſte to the cheſnut, 
from whence it had the title of Bulbo+ 
caftanum, ons 

EARTH-PEA, See Evzrrast- 
ING PEA. ö a 

African EAR TNH-PEA, or EARTH- 
Nur, [ Arachis,] This plant is found 
in the European ſettlements of Ame- 
rica ; but many perſons who have re- 
ſided in that country affirm, they were 
originally brought by the ſlaves from, 
Africa. 

It multiplies very faſt in a warm 
country, but being impatient of cold, 
it cannot be propagated in the open 
air in England ; therefore, whoever 
has an inclination to cultivate this 
plant, muſt plant the ſeeds in a hot- 
bed in the ſpring of the, year, and 
when the weather proves warm, they 
may be expoſed to the open air by de- 

grees. 
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Hees. The branches of this plant trail 
upon the ground, and the flowers, 
(which are yellow) are produced ſin- 
gle upon long foot-ſtalks ; and as ſoon 
as the flewer begins to decay, the ger- 
men is thruſt under ground, where the 
pod is formed and ripened, ſo that 
unleſs the ground is opened they ne- 
ver appear. The roots of this plant 
are annual, but the nuts or ſeeds ſuf- 
ficiently ſtock the ground in a warm 
country, where they are not very care- 
fully taken up. 7 | 

EARTH-FLAX, A kind of fibrous 
foſſil, s | 
EARTH-WORM. A worm bred 
in the ground, 

EAVES, The edges of the roof 
that over-hang the walls of a building, 

EBONY, [Ebenus,] This plant 
gory naturally in Crete, and ſome of 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, It 
bears flower of the pea kind in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
guſt, It requires to be kept in pots 
to be removed to the green-houſe in 
winter, It is propagated by ſeeds ſown 
in Autumn or Spring. 

ECURIE. A place covered for the 

houſing or lodging of horſes ; a ſtable. 


EDDER, . The ſmall ſhoots of oak, 


hazle, aſh, &c, uſed for binding the 
tops of hedges. 

To EDDEA @ Hedge, To bind the 
top together. | 

EDDISH, Grafs growing in the 
Nubble after the corn is cut, 

EDGE, The extremity of a border ; 
the ſharp or thin = of a blade, 

EDGINGS. 
very ſmall dwarfiſh ever-green plants, 
as box, thrift, &c. cloſely planted along 
the edge of borders or beds, ſerving 
both for uſe and ornament, | 

Edgings are particularly neceſſary to 
the edges of ſuch borders or beds as 
immediately verge walks or alleys of 
gravel, ſand, ſhells, or other looſe ma- 
terials; and are uſeful to form and 
preſerve a boundary diſtinction betwixt 
the borders and walks, and to preſerve 
the earth of the borders from being 
forced out upon the walks or alleys, 
and the ſoil of the walls from the bor- 
ders; both ofwhich would otherwiſe 


be the caſe, leſs or more, every; time 


of doing the neceſſary! work, ayd at 
every hard ſhower of rain, Edgings 


are therefore particularly neceſſary in 


heſe are ranges of 


the, others, if they Rand longer than 
- Qqa ons 


EDG 
flower-gardens, and to the borders 
immediately verging principal walks, 
to maintain uniformity and neatneſs; 
and, conſidered as ornamental, that 
being eyer-green, and if planted in a 
cloſe neat range along the edge of the 
border, all of an equal width, not 
more than two inches broad, and one 
or two high, and always kept within 
the compaſs of about three inches in 
width and height, without gaps and 
irregularities, but all the way cloſe, 
and even at the ſides and top, they 
have a pretty effect, whether box or 
thriſt, &c, and as ſome ſorts of plants 
proper to be employed for Edgings, 
are of the flowery tribe, ſuch as thriſt, 
daifies, pinks, &c, 4hey, beſides the 
property of being ever-green, are very 
ornamental in their flowers, which, 
of each ſort, are numerous, and conti- 
nue fix weeks or two months in great 
beauty, 0 #4 | 

But the beſt edging in the world is 
the dwart-ſhrubby box, it being-the 
moſt effectual, molt eaſily kept in or- 
der, and the moſt durable, retains its 
leaves and full verdure at all ſeaſons, 
proſpers in all ſoils and ſituat ions, is 
never hurt by any weather, and will 
endure many years, always cloſe and 
regular, with the culture of ſhearing or 
clipping. once or twice every ſumuer 
at top and ſides. : 

The next to box for Edgings, -is 
thrift, which alſo grows | very -cloſe, 
low, and in verdure all the year, and 
flowers beautifully two -months in 
ſummer, but being rather apt to ſpread - 
ſcon out of bounds, requires to be re- 
duced, by cutting in conſiderably on 
each fide, or by replanting it afreſh 
every two or. three years; and its ge- 
neral culture as an edging is, to trim 
it a little with garden - ears on each 
ſide and top every ſummer, as ſoon as 
done flowering, cutting off all the wi-- 
thered flower-ſtalks, performing it al- 
ways in moiſt weather. . 
pioks, catchfly, and ſeveral- 

rbaceous evergreen flows 


Daiſies, 
other low 


. ery perennials, are alſo; ſometimes em- 


ployed for edgings, which have a prete! 
ty effect when in flower; hut as in on 
year they ſpread greatly out of com- 
paſs as edgings, ſhould be taken up 
and replanted every ſpring ot autumn, 
but more particularly the daiſies; and 
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one year, ſhould be cut in on each 
fide annually after flowering, to pre- 
ſerve uniformity.  ' © 

Sometimes ſome ſorts of dwarf bu- 
ſhy annuals are ſowed for ſummer edg- 
ings: in ſmall: gardens, ſuch as the 
dwarf Virginia ſtock, heart's-eaſe, or 
viola tricolor, candy tuft, and ſeveral 
other low buſhy annual flowers ; but 
the former of them is moſt ſuitable for 
an edging, as it grows low, buſhy, and 
does not ramble, is very flowery, and 
continues Jong in bloom, 

Several' ſorts of ſhrubby aromatics 
are alſo uſed for edgings, as thyme, ſa- 
vory, hyſſop, ſage, lavender, and rue, 
all of which are ever-greens, and may 
be kept low by cloſe ſhearing, but then 
they become woody, ſtubbed, and na- 
ked; but theſe are alſo ſametimes 
planted as edgings in kitchen gardens, 
for ceconomical purpoſes. 

_ Parſley alſo forms a good ever-green 
edging, for the edges of the quarters 
and borders of kitchen gardens ; and 


if the true curled ſort is ſowed, it will 


be very ornamental as well as pro- 
fitable, | | , 
As to the method of planting or 
forming edgings ; if box, the plants 
are generally planted in ſmall perpen- 
dicular trenches, placing: them cloſe 
together, as at once to form a com- 
plete edging. Thrift, daifies, pinks, 
&c, are commonly planted by dibble, 
at about two or three inches diſtance 
in the line, though, to form a compact 
edging at once, they may be planted 
ſo cloſe as to touch each other; pink 
edgings may alſo be ſormed by ſowing 
the ſeed in a' drill along the edge, half 
an inch deep, ſo ſuffer the plants to 
remain. Annual flower edgings are 
alſo formed in the ſame manner. 
Thyme, ſavory, and hyſſop edgings, 
may alſo either be formed by ſowing 
the ſeed, or by plants or ſlips; ſage 
and lavender, chiefly by planting young 
lips; and rue the ſame, or by ſeed, 
All edgings, the hrubby Kinds in 
partieulir, ſhould! be neatly horn or 
kpped with garde: ſheers, at top and 
200 every year in ſummer, and ſome 
7 T 


and moſt other ſhrubby kinds. 
Never ſuffer box-edgin 
_ three 7 in it 
bove three or four high; and 
— ; 
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gquire it twice in that time, to 
e them perfectly neat, ſuch as 


to exceet 
ith, nor 4 


herbaceous edging to get 
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more than three or four inches wide, 

EDGE-GROWN, come up uneven, 
not ripening all together, 

EDGE-TOOL, A tool made ſharp 
to cut with. 7 

EFT, A ſmall kind of lizard, living 
both by land and water, | 

EGG. The produce of feathered 
animals. 

EGG-PLANT, [Melongena.] See 
Mad ArrI x. 

EGLANTINE, [Roſa Eglantina.] 
Sweet Briar, See Rosx. 

EIGNE. Unalienable, entailed. 

ELDER, [Sambucus] This genus 
confiſts of hardy deciduous trees and 
ſhrubs;and herbaceous perennials, pra- 
per for ſome uſeful purpoſes in gar- 
dening, and for diverſiſying hardy plan- 
tations : alſa for domeſtic and medical 
uſes in their leaves, flowers, and fruit ; 
are all garniſhed with large winged 
leaves and numerous ſmall roſaceous 
flowers, moſtly in cymoſe umbrels to- 
wards the ends of the branches, ſuc- 
ceeded by large bunches of black and 
other coloured berries in autumn. 
The kinds are, 1, Common Black 
Elder; 2. Red-berried Elder; 3. Dwarf 
Elder; 4. American Elder. | 

The firſt has three varieties, viz, 
with white and green berries, and with, 
variegated leaves, 

The Dwarf Elder grows wild in ſome 
countries in England, The eye diſtin- 
guithes little difference betwixt it and 
the alder - tree, except in the ſize ; the 
alder being a pretty large tree, and the 
dwarf elder only a herb tree of four 
feet high. The leaves, root, and bark, 
have a nauſeous, ſharp, bitter taſte, 
and a kind of acrid ungrateful ſmell : 
ay are all ſtrong cathartics, and as 
ſuch are recommended in dropſies, and 
erf caſes, where medicines of that 

nd are indicated, The bark of the 
root is ſaid to be ſtrongeſt, the leaves 
the weakeſt ; but they are all too 
churliſh medicines for general uſe : 
they ſometimes evacuate violently up- 
wards, almoſt always, nauſeate the 
ſtomach, and occaſion great uneaſineſs 
of the bowels, By boi ing. they be- 
come (like the other draftics) milder, 
and more ſafe in operation, Fernelius 
relates, that by long coction they en- 
tirely loſe their purgative virtue. The 
berries of this plant are likewiſe pur- 
gative, but leſs virulent than the other 
parts, A rob prepared from them, 


may 
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be given to the quantity of an 
—— as 2 PIE in ſmaller 


ones as an aperient, and deobſtruent 


in chronic diſorders, In this laſt in- 
tention it is ſaid to be frequently uſed 
in Switzerland, in the doſe-of a dram, 
They are eaſily propagated, by plant- 
ing the cuttings any time from Sep- 
tember to March, 

Marſh EI DEA, Guelder-Roſe. A 
ſpecies of the Viburnum, or Way- 
ing tree. See GID EIR-Rosz. 

Spaniſh EL DEA, [ Saururus. ] Lizard's 
tail, This is preſerved by botaniſts for 


the ſake of variety, but as it has no 


beauty, it is very rarely admitted into 
other gardens; it is propagated by its 
creeping root, which may be parted 
either in autumn, ſoon after the ſtalks 
decay, or in the ſpring betore the 
roots begin to ſhoot ; it loves a moiſt 
ſoil, and a ſhady ſituation, 
ELECAMPANE, [Ea Campana, 
Inula,) This is a very large do 
plant, ſometimes found wild in moi 
rich ſoils, The root, eſpecially when 
dry, has an agreeable aromatic ſmell ; 
its taſte, on firſt chewing, is gluti- 
nous, and as it were, ſomewhat ran- 
cid; in a little time it diſcovers an a- 
romatic bitterneſs, which by degrees 
becomes conſiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root poſſeſſes the 
al virtues of alexipharmacs, It 
1s principally recommended for pro- 
moting expectoration in humoural 
aſthmas and coughs : liberally taken 
it is ſaid to excite urine, and looſen 
the belly, In ſome parts of Germany, 
large quantities of this root are can- 
died, and uſed as a ſtomachic, for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera 
in general, and for atenuating tenaci- 
ous juices, Spirituous liquors extract 
its virtues in greater perſection than 
warery ones: the former ſcarce elevate 
any thing in diſtillation ; with the lat- 
ter an eſſential oil ariſes, which con- 
cretes into white flakes ; this poſſeſſes 
at firſt the flavour of the Elecampane, 
but is very apt toloſe it in keeping, 
An extract made with water, (a pre- 
paration now kept in the ſhops) poſ- 
ſefſes the bitterneſs and pungency of 
the root, but in lefs degree than 
made with ſpirit. | 
It is propagated either by ſeeds or 
off-ſets. There are many ſpecies cul- 
grated in the gardens,. for the ſake of 
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variety, brought from different pars 


of Europe and America; ; 
ELEMI, A rein brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and ſometimes 
from the Eaſt-Indies, in long roundifh 
cakes, generally wrapped up in flag 
leaves. The beſt ſort is ſoftiſh, ſome- 
what tranſparent, of a pale whitiſh 
yellow colour, inclining a little to 
rr of a ſtrong, not unpleaſant 
ll, It almoſt totally diſſolves in 
pure ſpirit, and ſends over ſome part 
of its fragrance along with this men- 
ſtruum in diſtillation, Diftilled with 
water, it yields a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a pale-coloured, thin, fragrant 


eſſential oil. This refin gives name to 


one of the officinal unguents, and is at 
preſent ſcarce any otherways made 
uſe of; though it is certainly prefer- 
able for internal purpoſes, to ſome 
others which are held in greater 
eſteem. 

ELEUTHERIA, SeeCancanitta 

ELM, [Ulmus,) The ſpecies are; 
1. The ſmall-leaved, or true Engliſh 
Elm; 2, the Engliſh Elm, with large 


rough leaves; 3. the French Elm; 4. 


the rough-barked Dutch Elm; 5, the 
Corniſh Elm; 6. the red Elm from 
Canada; 7. the Scots Elm in England, 
called the Witch Elm; 8. the Engliſh 
Elm, with ſtriped leaves. 

The five. ſorts firſt-mentioned, are 
propagated by layers or ſuckers, the 
former of which is by much the better 
method, as the trees, ſo raiſed, will 
in their firſt ſtages, advance more in 
growth, and make handſomer plants 


than thoſe taken from the roots of old 


trees; neither will they ſo ſoon, or in 
ſo great a number produce ſuckers, 
which retards the growth of the tree, 

Moſt of the ſorts of Elms fend up 
many ſuckers from the roots, but moſt 
plentifully in the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſorrs ; and which, if taken up care- 
fully with the roots, they will form 
good plants; therefore in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, having recourfe to 
any large trees that ſend up plenty of 
ſuckers, let theſe be digged up, with as 
many fibres as poſſible; and of which, 
ch ng only ſuch as are well rooted, 
trim t for planting, by cutting 
them down at top to fix or eight in- 


ches; lay them in ſmal} trenches or 


drills, five or fix inches deep, one row 


i each, balf a ſoot apart, and the 
. . "op . * drills 
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ing waterings in ſpring and ſummer; 
and here let them remain two years, 


to form good roots, then traniplade 


them in wide nurſery rows. | 

All the ſorts of Elms may be eafily 
raiſed by layers, previouſly preparing 
a quantity of ſtools, to produce ſhoots, 
fituated near the ground, for laying. 
The proper ſeaſon for laying them is 


autumn or winter, performing it by 


Mlit-laying ; and as ſoon as all are lay- 
ed, and moulded in, top every layer 
with a knife, down to one eye above 
ground, and the work is finiſhed, 
Thus thoſe layers will readily take 
root in ſpring and ſummer following, 
and ſhoot at top probably two or three 
Feet long by the next autumn, when 
they ſhould be detached from the 
ſtools, and planted in nurſery rows, a 
yard aſander, and half a yard diſtant 
in the rows; and when they begin to 
ſhoot, , train them with one leading 
As 7 only, 
ELSHIN. A pail, kit, or bucket. 
-.EMASCULATE;- To deprive of 
the male organs; to geld. 
| EMBROCATION, A medicine to 
bathe any diſeaſed part witin. 
EMBRYO, The offspring yet un- 
finiſhed in the womb, 
FMERY, A ſpecies of iron ore, 
— in cleaning and poliſhing 
eel. 
EMPALEMENT, See Fr.owss, 
ENCHANTER's NIGHTSHADE, 
[Circea.] This plant has a creeping 
root, and riſes. to the height of eigh- 
teen inches, and grows naturally in 
woods and hedzes in England, Ano- 
ther ſort has been brought from the 
Alps, but they are ſeldom kept in gar- 
dens except for variety, 
ENDEMIAL, Peculiar toa country, 
ENDIVE, [ Cichorium, J Succory, The 
ſpecies or varieties are; 1, Green cur- 
led Endive; 2. White curled Endive ; 
3. Broad leaved Endive. All the va- 
rieties may be conſidered both as an- 
nuals and biennials. Conſidered as 
annuals, that if ſown early in ſpring, 
or even any time before the beginning 
of June, the plants very commonly fly 
up to feed the ſame ſummer, in their 
minor or half. grown tate, and periſh 
in autumn. As biennials, that if-fown 
in June or July, the plants acquire 
perfection in autumn, continue till the 
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fpring following, then ſhove up ſtalks 
for flower and ſeed, and ſoon aſter pe- 
riſh ; ſo, at moſt, they are never more 


-than biennial. 


It is the inner leaves of all the va- 
rieties that are the uſeful parts, which, 
when blanched white, to render them 
criſp and tender, and to reduce them 
from a naturally ſtrong, to an agree- 
able bitter taſte, are then fit for uſe, 

They are valued chiefly as principal 
furniture for autumn and winter fal- 
lads, and for ſome culinary uſes ; and 
their principal ſeaſon of perfection is 
from the latter end of Auguſt until 
Chriſtmas, or longer, according to the 
temperature of the ſeaſon ; though the 
curled kinds generally reſiſt the froſt | 
of our ordinary winters, and remain 
in tolerable perſection till March or 


April. 


The prepagation of each variety is 
by ſeed annually in an open ſpot of 
ground, from which the plants are to 
be tranſplanted a foot diſtance, in o- 
pen beds and borders, to remain to 
grow to full ſize, when their leaves 
are to be tied together, to PE 
their blanching white, 

The principal ſeaſon for fowing theſe 
ſeeds is from the beginning of June to 
the end of July ; and to have a regular 
ſupply of plants, it is proper to per- 
form three different ſowings, at about 
three weeks or a month's interval, ob- 
ſerving, that if ſown before the firſt 
week in June, the plants are apt to 
run to ſeed the ſame year, without ac- 
quiring perfeion; and, if ſown later 
than July, they have not time enough 
to grow to any tolerable ſize, before 
the approach of winter; however, 
where the plants are required as early 
as poſſible, you may perform an earlier 
ſowing, but the earlieſt ſhould never 
be before the middle of May, and even 
that ſowing is apt to fly up ſoon to 
ſeed, ſo muſt never depend on this 
ſowing for a main crop; therefore, 
for the general autumn, winter, and 
ſpring crops, we adviſe the firſt ſowing 
to be in the firſt week in June, the 
next in the laſt week of the ſame 
month, and the third and laſt about 


the fifteenth or twentieth of july; and 
each of theſe ſowings will afford dif- 
ferent drawings or tranſplantings ; for 
it is eligible to make five or ſix plan 
tations at eaſt, at different A 

whereby 
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whereby a regular ſucceſſion of good 
Endive will-be obtained from Auguſt 
untill April, "1 
All the ſowings ſhould be perform- 
ed in an open expoſure, and the richer 
the ground the. better, which, after 
being dug, form into a, bed or beds 
four feet wide; directly ſowfthe teed 
by broad-caſt. moderately thin, and 
tread and rake it in with a large rake; 
The plants will come up in ten or 
twelve days, when, if the weather is 
dry, give occaſional waterings ; keep 
them clꝛar from weeds, and when they 
riſe in cluſters, thin them to two in- 
ches diſtance, that they may not draw. 
each other weak, and when about a 
month old, tranſplant the largeſt in 
the following manner. n „ bu 
When the plants of each ſowing are 
from three to four or five inches high, 
they are then of a, proper ſize for 
anting out, which, ſhould be at once 
in the place where they are finally to 
remain; they ſhould, be allowed a ſpot. 
of as rich ground as you can afford, 
and an open expoſure is moſt eligible. 
far the main crops that are planted out 
in June, July, and Auguſt; but for. 
thoſe intended principally for ſpring 
ſervice, which are planted out in Sep- 
tember, ſhould be ſet near the ſhelter, 
of a ſouth wall or hedge. At each 
time of Maag chuſe moiſt weather, 
if poſſible, and let the ground be then; 
neatly dug one ſpade deep; divide it 
into four feet. wide beds, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth; then draw out a quan- 
tity of the ſtouteſt plants from the 
ſeed-bed, with their roots as entire as 
you can, and if the plants have run up 
with long leaves, trim their ſtraggling 
tops all of equal length, then plant 
them by line and dibble four rows in 
each bed, at à foot diſtance in the 
rows; and that the plants may have 
the more room tu ſpread, ſet them in 
the quincunx order, finiſhing the work 
with a good watering, unleſs the wea- 
ther is very ſhowery, when you may 
ſpare yourſelf that trouble, though, at 
any rate, a litile water at planting ſet- 
tles the earth cloſe to their roots, and 
is of much advantage; if the weather 
is dry, the waterings ſhould be repeat- 
ed every other day for a week, or till 
the plamts have taken root, 
In this manner. it is adviſeable to 
make a freſh plantation every fort- 
night, from June to the middle of Sep- 
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tember, by which praftice you will 
obtain a regular ſucceſſion of Endive, 
in due perfection, from Auguſt till the 
following ſpring, proper either · for fa- 
mily fervice, or ſor marłet. 

When there is a neceſſity of plant- 
ing any out in very dry weather, it is 
proper to draw: flat ſhallow drills/ a 
ſoot diſtance ; ſo ſet the plants therein 
a foot aſunder, that when water is gi- 


11 


ven, the drills will detain it about the 


plants, and the earth will retain a 
moiſtneſs longer than the level ground. 
As to the general culture of the 
different crops, keep each plantation 
clean from weeds, 'by hoging between” 
the plants carefully in dry weather; 
and when the plants ace nearly fult- 
grown, a quantity of the largeſt ſhould 
have their leaves tied up for blanch- 
ing, which is to — — inſucceſ-' 
ſivo prder, and the following is the 
dieses 2045, d. de 4 x 
The great excellence in good En- 
dive is to have the inner parts of the 
plants finely whitened, or blanched;” 
without which they would be rough” 
and diſagreeably bitter 3 the plants of 
themſelves, naturally incline to white- 
neſs. in the hearts, but this may be 
greatly promoted and improved by 
when the plants are artived at full 
growth. Different methods are prac- 
tiſed , ſuch as tying the leaves of each 
plant up together, taking up the plants, 
and replanting them directiy, almoſt 
up to their tops, in ridges of dry earth, 
lay ing boards ot: tiles flat ways on the 
plants; but this lattet is the moſt un- 
natural and ineffectual of all methods, 
and the beſt of all is. the tying up the 
leaves, Which, in a formight will be 
hlanched. The proper period do begin 
this work is, when the plants are 
nearly full grown; that is, when they 
are ſo much advanced, that the leaves 
of the different plants interfere, and 
their hearts are full and buſhy; but 
they are not all to be tied up at once, 
only a due ſupply of the largeſt and 
forwardeſt plants once every ten or 
twelve days, according to the demand 
either for private uſe or market, Dry 
weather, it poſſible; ought to be cho- 
ſen for this work, and when the plants 
themſelves are alſo--dry, then having 
fome ſtrong braſs ſtrings, or ofier 
twigs; gather all the leaves of cach 
plant up regularly, diveſting' them of 
damaged ones, and with theſe _ 
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als tie them cloſe together a little above 
the middle, or within about three in- 
ches of the top, being careful not to 
hind them too traight. | 
In fifteen or eighteen days, ſome of 
the forwardeft plants of each tying will 
be tolerably welt 'blanched, but in a- 
bout three weeks they will be in excel 
lent order. | Po 

- To blanch them in ridges of earth, 
This is ſometimes praQiſed in winter, 
when there is danger of fevere froſt ſet- 
ting in; for by burying the plants al- 
moſt to their tops, they are-more out 
of the power of froſt. In November 
or December, or when you apprehend 
hard weather is approaching, let a 
warm - lying piece of light dry ground 
be trenched up in one or more ſharp 
ridges, two or three feet wide at bot- 
tom. and near ag much in height, and 
fide-ways to the ſun, making the ſides 
as ſteep as poſſible, that wet may run 
quickly off; then, in a dry day, take 
up a quantity of yourfull-grown. plants 
with their roots entire, diveſting them 
of damaged leaves, and then gathering 
each plant cloſe in your hand, place 
them horizontally in the ſunny fide of 
the ridge of earth almoſt to their tops, 
and about fix or eight inches each way 
diſtant, which is room enough, as it 
is only juſt to blanch them; here they 
will take root and blanch effeQually, 
obſerving, that when ſevere froſty 
weather prevails, it would be of much 
advantage to» cover the ridge with dry 
Jong litter, to:ſecure the plants, and 
prevent the earth from being frozen 
hard, that they may be readily taken 
up when wanted. 


In very ſevere weather, it would alſo 


be of much advantage to beſtow co- 


vering on ſome of the beſt plants in 


the full ground; and'where tkere is 
only a few for ſamily uſe, it may be 
_ eaſily effected either by mats or dry 


long litter, being careful to remove the 


covering as ſoon as the weather alters, 
ENFEOFF, To inveſt with poſſeſ- 
fions, 
ENFRANCHISE, To inveit with 
the privilege of a citizen or freeman, 
EPIDEMIC, Generally pre- 
- EPIDEMICAL, I vailing ; affecting 
t numbers ; univerſal, 
EPILEPSY. See Falling Evt. 
EPIPHYLLOSPHERMOUS Pants. 
Plants which bear their ſeed on the 
back part of their leaves, 
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-» EQUINOX, The exact time in 
which the ſun enters the firſt part of 
the figns Aries and Libra, in which 
our days and nights are equal ; this is 
twice a year, about the 2 1ſt of March, 
and the 23d of September, called the 
vernal and autuninal Equinox, 

- ERGOT, A fort of ſtub, like a 
piece of ſoft horn, placed behind and 
below the paſtern join t. 

ERSH. The ſtubble after the corn 
is cut. | 138 4 

ERYNGO, [EZ. J Sea 5 
This is an ee eee 
perennial, of with there are ſever 
ſpecies, The common Sea Holly grows' 
plentifully on ſome of our ſandy and 
gravelly ſhores ; the roots are flende; 
and very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſſi 
taſte, which on chewing them for 
ſome'time, is followed by a light de- 
gree of aromatic warmth and acrimo- 
ny. They are accounted aperient and 
diuretic; and have alſd been celebrated 
as aphrodiſiac; their virtues however 
are too weak to admit them under the 
__ of medicines, = ol 

tinting Exynco ium Firti- 
dum] Fever Vee. 3 grows 
naturally in the 'Weſt-Indies, where 
it js much ufed as a.febrifuge,; from 
whence the name of Feyer-weed, The 
ant 8 biennial, but will not thrive 
in England in the air, It is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, 12 | AC 
 ESCULENT, Eatable, fit for eating. 
ESCHALOTE, [Cepa Aſcalonica. 
Shallot. A ſpecies of onion much cul- 
tivated in gardens, g 
"Theſe plants are propagated by off - 
ſets from the roots, — planting them 
in a light ſoil; for though they will 
grow in almoft any ground, they will 
increaſe moſt plentifully there, 
The beſt time for ſetting is toward 
the end of January, They muſt be 
taken up as ſoon as their leaves begin 
to wither; for they will rot if left. 
long after in the nd. | 
ESCALLION, Scallion, The ſca- 


lion, or eſcallion, is a ſort of onion 


which never forms any bulbs at the 
roots, and is chiefly uſed in the ſpring 
for green onions, before the other ſorts 
ſown in July are big enough ; but this 
ſort of onion, how much ſoever in uſe 
formerly, is now ſo ſcarce as to be 
known to few people, and is rarely to 
be met with, The gardeners near Lon- 
don ſubſtitute another ſort for = 
v 
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which are thoſe onions which decay 
and ſprout in the houſe ; theſe they 
plant in a bed early in the fpring, 
which in a ſhort time will grow large 
enough for uſe, when they draw them 
up, and after pulling off all the outer 
coat of the root, they tie them up 
in bunches, and ſell them in the mar- 
ket for ſcallions, 

The true ſcallion is eafily propaga- 
ted by parting the roots, either in 
ſpring or auturon ; but the latcer ſea- 

n is preferable, becauſe of their be- 
ing rendered more fit for uſe in the 
ſpring ; theſe roots ſhould be planted 
three or four in a hole, at about fix 
inches diſtance every way, in beds or 
borders three feet wide, which in a 
ſhort time will multiply exceedingly, 
and will grow in almoſt any ſoil in 


any ſituation, 
Saintfoin, 


ESPARCET, 

ESPALIERS, Ranges of dwarf 
fruit-trees, trained to a trillage of 
wood- work in ſuch order as to form 
a kind of hedge, 

Eſpaliers are commonly arranged in 
a ſingle row round the boundaries of 
the kitchen garden, there ſerving a 
double or treble purpoſe, both profit- 
able, uſeful, and ornamental ; they 
produce plentiſully of large fine fruit, 
without taking up much room, or any 
incommoding the ground, and being 
in a cloſe range, hedge-like, they won- 
derfully ſhelter the eſculent crops in 
the quarters; and having borders im- 
mediately under them on each ſide, 
afford different aſpeAs for different 
plants, as they ſhall require at differ- 
ent ſeaſons of the year; as in the win- 
ter for ſhelter, the ſpring for forward- 
neſs, and the ſummer for ſhade ; and 
as to the ornament and variety, what 
can be more delightful in ſpring, in 
the excurfion of the walks, than the 
.charming appearance the trees make 
when covered with their ſnowy bloom, 
differing in themſelves in thoſe of dif- 
ferent genera, ſpecies, and varieties 
in ſummer, to ſee the fruits of the di 
ferent ſorts advancing gradually to per- 
feQtion ; and in autumn, how pleaſing 
to find the various kinds arrive ſuc- 
ceſſively at maturity; and as the trees 
are arranged all of an equal height, 
not — — or =_ feet, cloſely 
furniſhed with branches ranged at re- 
— diſtances one abeve another, 


the very ground upward, the 
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fruit hereby exhibits itſelf to great ad 
vantage, and being low, and the bran- 
ches fixed, is not liable to be blown 
down by wind. 

An Eſpalier has this advantage over 
a wall tree, that it has liberty to form 
branches or fruit ſpurs on both fides, 
which in the wall-tree cannot be ef- 
feed but on one, 


other ſorts may al 
the varieties, as quinces, apricots, cher- 


ries, almo 
flderts, —_—_ 2 
Obſerve always, however, to 


nted in pleaſure- 
grounds, &c, if thought convenient. 
The width of the borders may be a- 
bout fix feet, and the line of Eſpaliers 
placed four feet at leaſt, from the 
outer edge, and ninetegn or twenty 
diſtant in the row, eſpecially for ap» 
ples, pears, and plumbs, though twen- 
ry-five feet is net too much; but the 
trees planted at that diſtance, taki 

a long time before they approach 
other to fill the Eſpalier, they appear 
ſtraggling and irregular, that few per - 
ſons plant them more than eighteen 
or twenty feet afunder; if, however, 
they are planted only fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet diſtance, they will meet and 
form a cloſe Eſpalier ſooner by ſome 
years, and when they nog to inter- 
fere and incommode other, the 
interfering branches of every other tree 
may be gradually cut away annually 
in winter pruning, to give the inter- 
mediate trees room to advance and 


maining trees 


ſpaliers, that 
are propagated by grafting and bu 
ding, ſhould 'be grafted or budded 
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gularly upward ; and the firſt ſhoots 
from the graſt or bud, ſhoulg alſo in 
ſpring, when a year old, be headed 
down within five or fix inches of the 
graft, to force out a ſupply of five or 
fx more good ſhoots at.that part, for 
the reaſon juſt mentioned; and whe- 


the trees are then in the nurſery, or. 


lanted in the Eſpalier, its ſhoots or 
ranches ſo obtained, ſhould, the ſame 
ſummer or autumn, when eighteen in- 


ches or two feet or more long, be 


trained along as they advance to ſtakes 
placed for that purpaſe, laying the 
ſhoots to the right and left horizon- 
tally, in the. poſition proper to give 
them the firſt neceſſary form as Eſpa- 
ler- trees; if trees are raiſed in nurſe- 
ries for ſale, the above practice is eli- 

ible, whereby the trees are rendered 
Bore faleable, and thejr value encrea- 
ſed; and if the firſt heading does not 
furniſh the ſupply of lower brapches 
required, you may praftiſe a ſecond 

eading, either in whole, or only ſome 
of the middle-moſt ſhoots, as you 
ſhall judge neceſſary, Afterwards they 
muſt be trained all principally at full 


Stn. | | 
When the trees in the nurfery are 
two to four or five years old 
from the grafting or budding, being 
furniſhed with fix, eight, ten, or more 
ood branches near the bottom, pro- 
rly ſituated for ranging two ways, 
according to the line of the Eſpalier, 
they are then fit for planting out fi- 
nally for that purpoſe, obſerving the 
diſtances as before · mentioned, If 
apples and pears upon dwarf ſtocks, 
fifteen or eighteen feet may be ſuffici- 
ent; but if upon free ſtocks, twenty- 
one feet at leaſt is neceſſary ; plumbs 
ſhould alſo be planted eighteen feet 
diſtant at leaſt in the line ; cherries, 
apricots, figs, mulberries, vines, &c, 
never leſs than fifteen feet diſtance, bur 
if eighteen the better ; as ſoon as they 
are planted, place ſtakes, ranging the 
way of the row, and to which tie the 
branches with ofier twigs, thoſe of 
each treg horjzontally to the right and 
t, keeping an equal number on each 
ide, at fix or eight inches diſtant, one 
above another, and at full length; ex- 
cept a farther ſupply of more bran. 
ches may be. wanting, to furniſh the 
bottom and middle of the tree, then 
ſhortening is ta be practiſed according 
te ghe, rules before · mentioned, $0 ob- 
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tain the proper ſupply ; afterwards 
train all the branches at full length, 
till all thoſe of each tree meet, and all 
redundant ſhoots more than the allot- 
ted horrizontals are to be diſplaced. 
Another method of forming Eſpa- 
liers, ſometimes practiſed, js after ha- 
ving headed down the firſt ſhoots, and 
ſuppoſe the tree in conſequence fur- 
niſhes about three bottom ſhoots, the 
two ſide ones are trained horizontally, 
the way of the Eſpaliers, and the mid- 
one is trained upright ; if five ſhoots, 
two muſt go to each fide, and the 
middle one perpendicular : this per- 
pendicular ſhoot mult ſtill be directed 
upwards, to furniſh more lateral ſhoots 
for horizontals, which muſt be trained 
horizontally to each fide, as above, 
ſtill continuing your upright in the 
middle; obſerving however, if the up- 
right ſhoot ſhould not throw out ho- 
rizontals low enough, it ſhould be 
ſhortened, whereby it will furniſh freſh 
ſhoots at any deſired height, two or 
four of which, according to the num. 
ber produced, are to be uſed for hori- 
zontals, and one ſtill directed up the 
middle of a ſtem, and ſo continue in- 
creaſing your number of . horizontals 
annually, ranging from each fide of the 
ſtem, at fix or eight inches, one above 
another, from bottom to top of the 
Eſpalier, ' © | . 
In planting Eſpaliers, in reſpect to 
the treillage for training the branches 
upon, you may either only place four 
or ſix common ſtakes to each tree, in 
a line, juſt to train the branches the 
firſt two or three years, till the trees 
are ſomewhat advanced; then taking 
theſe away, form a regular treillage- 
work; or if you are anxious to pre- 
ſerve uniformity, a general treillage 
may be formed at once, at firſt plant- 
ing of the trees. | Fol 
Theſe treillage-works, for the above 
purpoſe, may be of different degrees 
of taſte for nſe and ornament, accord. 
ing to your fancy or convenience : the 
cheapeſt, and the ſooneſt made, is that 
of ſtraight ſtakes driven into the ground 
a foot diſtance,' and ſawed level at 
top, five or fix feet high; and flips of 
deal, or. poles arranged along the top 
of the whole length, and ſo train the 
branches of the trees along from ſtake 
to:Bakts. Hadi hG6 5 id uin 
But for the ſake of ornament, a re- 
gular frame or treillage may be _— 
* 5 L ; 0 
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of ſquare timbers, and, to have it more 
durable, the principal poſts might be 
of oak, two or three inches ſquare, and 
rails carried from poſt to poſt, the firſt 
about eighteen inches from the bottom, 
one at top, and a third in the middle 
ſpace; then thin ſquare flips of lath, 
or ſmall aſhen poles, or the like, are 
fixed upright to the rails on the fide 
next the trees, a foot afunder, and 
paint the whole with oil-colour, to 
render it more ornamental and durable, 
To either of the above treillage- 
work, the Eſpalier-trees are to be trai- 
ned in a regular manner, -bringing the 
lowermoſt branches down horizontal- 
ly within eight or ten inches of the 
ground, tying them to the uprights of 
the treillage; the next courſe ſix or 
eight inches above theſe, in the fame 
poſition 3 the ſame of the next and 
every ſucceeding courſe all the way 
up, preſerving an equal number on 
each ſide; ranging exaQtly in the ſame 
horizontal poſition, and diſtance from 
bottom to top, training them always 

along at full length, except there be a 
want of wood in any part; then, to 
force out the ſupply wanted, ſhorten 
fome contiguous ſhoots to five or fix 
inches, either the ſame ſummer it is 
produced in June, otherwiſe nat till 
ſpring following, and ſo continue every 
year increaſing the number of hori- 
zontals, and place them properly, till 
the trees are furniſhed with branches 
one above another, from the bottom to 
the top of the treillage, 

As to the general pruning of Eſpa- 
lier-trees, obſerve, that the branches 
are, for the general part, to be trained 
always at full length, for ſhortening 
more than juſt neceſſary to procure an 
occafional ſupply of wood, would not 
only produce a confuſion of branches, 
"but as the trees always produce their 
fruit upon ſpurs, which, if the bran- 
ches are trained at full length, gene- 
rally firſt form themſelves towards the 
upper part, and gradually along the 
tides at each eye; that by ſhortening 
it would cut away the ſaid firſt fruit- 
ſul parts, and from the lower eyes, 
that inſtead of forming ſpurs, force out 
firong unneceflary wood, and ſcarce 
any fruit; and this is the reaſon we 
ſee ſo many ill- formed Efpatlier-trees, 
many people thinking ſhortening the 
ſmoots is neceſſary to ſtrengthen them 
as' they call it, and hereby the tree 
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throws out vaſt quantities of wood 
every ſummer, which they either then, 
or in winter or ſpring pruning, cut 
out, generally leaving a ſtump of each 
ſhoot about an inch or two long, and 
from every eye of theſe {tumps, more. 
ſtrong ſhoots riſe the year following, 
agd theſe are alſo ſtumped off in the 
ſame manner, and ſo they continue 
from year to year, by which means the 
tree is filled with large cluſtering rg 
ged ſpurs, formedentirely of the ſtumps 
of ſhoots : therefore, always keeping 
in mind to continge all the ſhoots 2 
branches vrincipally at full length, 
when neceſſary to cut out any ſuper- 
abundant wood, always take it off 
quite cloſe, never leaving any ſtump, 
and conſtantly encourage the fruit- 
ſpurs, which are natural ſhoots from. 
about half an inch to one or two in 
length ; obſerving however, when any 
of theſe are worn out, or grown can- 
kery, or become very long, as to pro- 
ject conſiderably foreright, they ſhould 


be cut out cloſe, to make room for 


thoſe of better growth, | ' 

Eſpaliers ſhould have two principal, 
dreſſings annvally, i. e. ſummer and 
winter pruning. d 

In ſummer the trees often produce 
numbers of ſhoots more than are wan- 
red, or that can be trained in; there- 
fore, keeping in mind the proper diſ- 
tances and general poſition of the ne- 
ceſſary branches to form each tree, 
begin early in June, and clear off all 
ſuperfluities as they are produced, that 
is, all fore-right ſhoots. iſſuing from 
the front and back of the branches; 
and thoſe of very luxuriant growth, 
ſhould always be diſplaced, rubbing or 
cutting them off cloſe ; not, however, 
reducing any of thoſe ſhoots produced 
immediately from the end of the bran- 
ches, which muſt be left entire, to ex- 
tend the branch in length, and form a 
further ſupply of fruit-ſpurs. All o- 
ther ſhoots, however good and well- 
placed, ariſing from the. fides of the 
liorizontals, and that are evidently ſu- 
perabundant, i. e. more than what 
can be trained in, conſiſtent with the. 
allotted diſtances, and regular poſition 
of the general horizuntals, or beating- 
branches, ſhould alſo be taken off; ob- 
ſervirig however, to preſerve here and 
there'a good ſhoot towards the lower 
part of the branches, in the moſt va- 
cant ſpaces, or where bad branches 

Rrz 6ccur, 
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occur, training them up between at 
full length till winter pruning z and if 
then not wanted, may be cut out; for 
it is neceſſary always, at any rate, to 
leave ſome as a reſerve till winter, in 
caſe of any unforeſeen vacancy hap- 
pening. In the above manner go over 
the Efpalier-trees, of all ſorts, twice 
every ſummer, at leaſt, the firſt time 
early in June as aforeſaid, and again 
in July, In the firſt dreſſing in June, 
which, if there are any vacancies want 
filling, you may pinch any contiguous 
ſtrong young ſhoot of the year, to three 
or four eyes, whereby it will furniſh 
the like number of ſhoots the ſame 
ſeaſon, which you may train into the 


"The above 
The ſummer dreffings are not 
only beneficial to the trees, but, clear- 
ing out uſelefs wood, admits the fun 
and air to effect the growth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, | 

In performing the ſummer dreſſings, 
if you begin betimes, before the youn 
wood becomes long and woody, al 
redundances may be rubbed off cloſe 
by hand ; but if the ſhoots are firſt 
ſuffered to be of conſiderable length, 
or hardened, the knife muſt be uſed, 
always rubbing or cutting cloſe, 

Winter ing,- This may be per- 
formed ally tw from the fall of the 
leaf in November, till March ; in this 
pruning a general regulation is to be 
obſerved, both to old and new bran- 
ches when neceſſary, therefore examine 
firſt the ſtate of all the main horizon» 
tals, if any are decayed, or much can- 
kered, take them out, either to their 
origin, or to ſome healthful young 
branch arifing from them below the 
defect; likewiſe an old naked branch, 
not furniſhed with bearing ſpurs, nor 


ſupport- branches, that are, ſhould alſo 


be cut out, where there are large cluſ- 
tering ragged ſpurs, formed by the re- 
maining ſtumps of ſhortened ſhoots, as 
before obſerved, cut them alſo off cloſe, 
being careful to preſerve all the natural 
fruit-ſpurs already deſcribed, Exa- 
mine alſo ſuch young ſhoots that were 
trained up in the ſummer dreſſing, 
ſuch of them that are well placed, and 
towards the lower part of the main 


branches, and are likely to be wanted 


th fill any preſent or future vacancy, 
are to be left and trained up regularly 
at full length ; for it is neceſſary al- 
ways to have ſome young branches in 
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training between the principal ones, 
in different parts, where you ſhall 
judge neceſſary, without crowding, to 
be coming forward gradually to a bear- 
ing ſtate, to ſupply the place of ſuch 
as are apparently in a decaying ſtare, 
or but bad bearers; all other young 
ſhoots left in ſummer, that are not 
wanted for the above purpoſe, ſhould 
now be cut out cloſe, obſerving, as in 
the ſummer pruning, that all ſhoots 
ariſing ſingly, immediately from the 
ends of the horizontals, muſt now alſo 
be left entire, that is, leaving only one 
to each branch as a leader, and to ex- 
tend the refpeQive branches in full 
length, to fill the extent of Eſpalier al- 
lotted ; ſo that every branch and ſhoot 
ſo reſerved for training in, muſt, ex- 
cept in cafe of a vacancy, alſo ſtill be 
continued along at full length, they 
will then naturally form fruit-ſpurs at 
almoſt every eye or bud all along their 


ſides. 
For the branches of apples, pears, 


lumbs, cherries, &c. always produce 
their fruit upon ſpurs, which generally 
begin to form when the branches are 
two or three years old, provided the 
branches are left entire, but if ſhort- 


ened, they never form properly, 
Having winter - pru the py 
you muſt then proceed to freſh tie al 
the horizontals, old and new, in a neat 
manner, to the treillage, ſtill preſer- 
ving an equal number on each fide of 
every tree, and all at regular diſtances 
of fix or eight inches, and their poſi- 
tion ſo much horizontal, as their ex- 
tremities may not be above ſix or eight 


inches higher than the bottom parts, 
training every branch as ſtraight as an 


arrow, clean from the bottom to the 


extremity, tying them neatly to each 
upright of the treillage, 

The beſt material for tying the bran · 
ches of Eſpaliers, is ofier, chuſing the 
ſmall twigs of about eighteen inches, 


or two feet long; which, if you have 


none of your own growing, you may 
purchaſe cheap enough at the baſker- 
makers. The yellow oſſer is the beſt, 
"The mods of qping wp ka, put-ho 
e of tying up is, put 
the twig around behind the treillage, 
keeping the biggeſt end faſt, bring the 
other end round the branch to meer it, 
twiſting'it about the big end onee oft 
twice, cloſe to the branch, and turn 
the point in betwixt that and the tying, 
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draw ft right, then cut both ends even, 
to about an inch; in this manner every 
branch muſt be tied to all the uprights 
of the treillage its length reaches. 
ESTRAY, in law, any beaſt, not 
wild, that is found within a lordſhi 
and owned by no-body; in which caſe, 
being cried according to law in the 
two next market towns adjacent, and 
not claimed in a year and a day by the 
owner, it becomes the property of the 
lord of the manor or liberty wherein 
it was found, 
FSTREAT, in law, a true copy, 
note, or duplicate of an original wri- 
ting or record, eſpecially fines, amerce- 
ments, penalties, &c, ſet down and 
impoſed in the rolls of a court, to be 


levied by the bailif, or other officer. 
ESTREPEMENT, in law, any ſpoil 


made by tenants for life on any lands, 
&c, tothe prejudice of the reverſioner, 
It is alſo raken to fignify the making 
barren land, by continual ploughing 
and ſow¾ing, and thereby drawing out 


the heart of the ground without ma- 


nuring, or rather huſbandry, by 
which means it is impaired, 

ETCH, the fame with Erſh, 

ETERNAL FLOWER, IG. 
m.] Goldy-locks, Mr, Miller rec- 
kons no leſs than eighteen ſpecies of 
this plant, one of which is Caffidony, 
already mentioned, They are all her- 
baceous and ſmall ſhrubby flowering 
perennials, riſing of different ſtatures, 
from ſix or eight inches, to four or five 
foet ; adorned with white hoary leaves 
and terminated by white compound 
flowers, which are remarkable for pre- 
ſerving their beauty for years after they 
are gathered, They begin to flower 
= Jun, and —— till the — bv 

mmer. y are propagat 

flips or cuttings of their ſhoots. 

EVER-GREENS, All forts of trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, that 
retain their green leaves the year round, 
= be denominated Ever - greens, tho 
it is moſt commonly underſtood of 
trees and rubs, of which there are 
great numbers in our gardens and 
plantations, employed for ornament, 
variety, and as ſoreſt - trees for timber, 
many of which are adapted to in 
any part of the habitable world; and, 
in general, their leaves are harder and 
leſs facculent than thoſe of deriduous 
trees, They are not in the leaſt influ- 
enced by the clemency or inclemency 
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of ſeaſons, but preſerve them in con- 
ſtant verdure through the year ; the 
old leaves remaining a long time after 
the formation of the new ones, and 
do not drop them at any determinate 
time, 

Many herbaceous perennials enjoy 
the ſame privilege with the ever-green 
trees in retaining their leaves, and re- 
fiſt the ſeverities of winter ; ſome even 
can diſpenſe with earth for ſome con- 
ſiderable time, ſuch as the houſe- 
leeks, navel-worts, aloes, &c, 
replete with juices, which the leaves 
imbibe from the humidity of the at- 
moſphere, ſufficient for effeQing the 
purpoſes of vegetation, * 

EVTI ICW EEN Hor yſuckle, See Ho- 
NEYSUCKELE, 

FvzrGrEttn Oak, See Oar, 

EvzxGrEEN Privet. SeePaivsr, 

EvzrGREEN Roſe, See Ros. 

EVZ GAE Thorn, [P racantha,] 
This plant grows axcoraſly in the 
hedges in the South of France and 
Italy, and flowers come from the ſide 
of the branches in large umbels ; they 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the common 
hawthorn, and of a dirty white ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh red berries, 
which ripen in the winter, and being 
mixed with the ever - green leaves, 
make a pretty appearance, It is pro- 
pagated by feeds or layers, 

VERLASTING PEA, [Lathyrus.] 
Chickling vetches, ſweet The 
ſpecies are, 1. Broad-leaved perennial 
Lathyrus, or everlaſting pea ; 2. Odo- 
riferous, or ſweef-ſcented pea ;z 3. Tan- 

ier pea ; 4. Crimſon graſs vetch;z and 
theſe are produced a numerous 
variety, * 

All theſe ſpecies of Lathyrus are 
herbaceous, and of hardy growth; 
their ſtalks long, Nender, and furniſh- 
ed with cirrhi, or claſpers, for the 
purpoſe of climbing and ſupporti 
themſelves ; the firſt ſort is —_— 

everlaſting in root, but annual in 

alk; and the other are annual in ſtalk 
and root, riſing from ſeed in ring, 
and wholly periſh in autumn, They 
merit culture as flowering plants, but 
the perennial ſort is the moſt 2 
both for its durability in root, 
long continuance in bloom ; the an- 
nual forts, however, flower very or- 
namentally, and by three or four dif- 
ferent ſowings, may be made to flower 
all ſuramer and autumn. 

The 
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The fiewers of all the ſpecies are 
papilionaceous, or butterfly-ſhaped, 
Having four irregular petals, that is, a 
vexillum, or ſtandard, two fide wings, 
and a keel at bottom, ſucceeded by a 
* ong compreſſed pod, filled with pea - 

feeds, 

Falling EVIL, Epilepſy. In this 
diſeaſe the horſe falls down ſuddenly, 
His teeth. and his eyes become fixed, 
but his head and body is ſhook and ex- 
tremely agitated ; froth bubbles out 
of his mouth, his flanks heave and la- 
bour, and ſometimes there is an invo- 
tuntary excretion of the dung and 
urine; all which ariſe from an invo- 
luntary and diſorderly motion of the 
blood and animal ſpirits, ruſhing with 
greater impetuofity into a muſcle of 
one fide, than that which is its anta- 
goniſt, ſo as to occaſion a vellication 
and contraction of that muſcle ; and 
becauſe there is not an equal quantity 
of blood and ſpirits detached into the 
oppoſite muſcle, therefore that mem- 
der cannot be extended as well as con- 
tracted, bur drawn one way, and the 
part affected will continue immove- 
able, excepting in thoſe violent ſhocks 
and agitations. | 

The cauſes may be, firſt, whatever 
waſtes and exhauſts the body, or any 
of its parts, as the taking away too 
much blood, violent purging or hard 
labour, long ſickneſs; ſecondly, what- 
ever fills. the body too much, and gives 
origin to. obſtructions in the blood- 
veſſels or brings a debility and weak- 
nefs into the ſtomach; and, laſtly, 
wounds, or whatever elſe cauſes pain 
and inflammation, 

As to the cure, it is the ſame with 

that of an apoplexy or vertigo; only 
this general rule is to be obſerved, 
that when it proceeds from lowneſs, 
evacuations by blooding and purging 
are to he laid afide, excepting where 
ſome circumſtances may make a mo- 
derate uſe of them. 
Sleeping Ex II, Lethargy, The ſleep. 
ing evil in horſes, is the ſame that we 
call the lethargy in our own ſpecies, 
and it will be as fatal to them as it is 
to ourſelves, if not remedied in time, 
The cauſe is their eating a great quan- 
tity of coarſe food, and having leſs 
work than uſual, 

It ſhews itſelf by their being ſlug- 
giſh, and continually fleeping or do- 


EUP 
ring. The remedy is the following 


1— | | 
Pound in a marble mortar a handful 
of the plant called Wall-pepper, or 
ſharp Stone- crop. It is a common 
creeping, plant upon walls and bears 
ellow flowers, Put to this a very 
ittle white wine, and ſqueeze out the 
juice, Grind in a mortar four ounces 
of elecampane powder, and one dram 
of powder of pellitory of Spain; add 
the juice to theſe, and then put in a 
quarter of a pound of Caſtile ſoap 
work and beat all well together; and 
then put in liquorice powder by a lit- 
tle at a time, to bring it to a ſoft paſte. 
Keep this in a pot, and every morn- 
ing, before he has taken any food, give 
him a piece of it as big as a large wal- 
nut, greaſed, Let him drink milk and 
water, warmed, after it, and keep him 
ſtirring. 
Cole Evil. See CorTtgvit. 
Poll EviL. The Pell Evil is an im- 
poſthume which ariſes on the poll of 
the horſe, and, for the moſt part, is 
cauſed by the fretting of a new halter 
or collar, &c. At firſt it requires no 
other method of cure than what is 
common to other boils and inflamed 
tumours, viz, by ripening and bring- 
ing it to matter; but ſometimes it de- 
generates to a ſinuous ulcer, though 
_ be generally owing to- want of 
I - 
There is a ſmall ſinus. under the 
noll-bone, where the matter is apt to 
lodge, unleſs care be taken to keep the 
part firm with bandage; but, inſtead 
of that, the farriers generally thruſt in 
a long tent, which raiſes the fleſh, and 
opens. a way into the ſinus; and by 
this means, an ulcer is created where 
there needs be none; all, therefore, 
that is further neceſſary on this head, 
is to caution the practitioner againſt 
ſuch ill methibds;- and if the tumor 
has a very large cavity within it, it is 
much better to lay it ſomewhat open, 
than to thruſt foreign ſubſtances into 
it; and, if it acquires an ulcerous 
Rien it muſt be treated as ſuch, 
Jungry Evil, Ravenous appetite, 
ee FourL-FrEDING. | 
EUPHORBIUM. , A gummy reſin 
exuding from a large oriental ſhrub, 
It is brought to us immediately from 
Barbary, in drops of an irregular formz 
ſome of which, upon being broken, 
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gre found to contain little thorns, 
ſmall twigs, flowers, and other vege- 
table matter; others are hollow, with- 
out any thing in their cavity; the 
tears in general are of a pale yellow 
colour externally, ſorhewhat white 
within fide; they eafily break between 
the fingers. Lightly applied to the 
tongue, they affect it with a very tharp 
biting taſte; and, upon being held ſor 
ſome time in the mouth, prove yehe- 
mently' acrimonious,  inflaming and 
exulcerating the ſauces, &c. ' Eupbor- 
bium is extremely troubleſome to pul- 
verize ; the finer part of the powder, 


which flies off, affecting the head in a 


violent manner. The acrimony is ſo 
great, as to render it abſolutely unfit 
for any internal uſe, Several correctors 
| have been contrived to abate its viru- 
lence, but the beſt of them are not to 
be truſted to ; and as there ſeems to be 
no real occaſion for it, unleſs for ſome 
external” purpoſes, we think, with 
Hoffman and others, that it ought to 
be expunged from the catalogue of in- 
ternal medicines. © ' 
 EuypworB1vM, [ Euphorbia.) Spurge. 
Burning thorny plant. An herbaceous 
ſhrubby ſucculent plant, of which are 
reckoned up no leſs than thirty-two 
ſpecies by Mt. Miller, They are tender 
exotics, and require the aſſiſtance of 
the ſtove and green-houſe. All the 
ſpecies of Euphorbia are very ſuccu- 
tent in ſtalks and branches, abounding 
with a milky juice, ſo extremely acrid, 
as to burn linen, or bliſter the hand or 
any part of the ſkin, where applied; 
and the branches being ſo ſucculent, 
cuttings thereof, if preſerved dry, may 
be kept out” of the ground ſeveral 
months if neceſſary, and then planted, 
will readily emit roots and grow, 
They are all natives of the hot parts 
of Africa, Aſia,” and America, and re- 
tained here in our ſtoves as plants of 
curiofity, for the great ſingularity of 
their ſtrange growtn. 
In their culture here, they muſt be 
kept always in pots of very light ſandy 
or'rubbiſhy poor ſoil, and placed upon 
the ſhelves in the hot houſe, | 
They are all eafily propagated by 
cuttings of their branches any time in 
ſummer; take off the-cuttings with a 
knife, from three to five or fix inches 
long; lay them on a dry ſhelf till the 
wound is dried up and ſkinned over, 
as for other ſucculent cuttings; when 
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this is effected, plant them ſingly in 
ſmall pots of dry ſandy ſoil, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, give a little wa- 
ter once or twice a week, and they will 
ſoon be well rooted, and may then be 
placed upon the ſhelves in any part of 
the ſtove, | o 

They muſt be allowed larger pots 
occationally, once every year or two, 
but never put them into any too large; 
waterings will be neceſſary now and 
then, which in winter is ſuffirient once 
a week, and not oftener than twice in 
ſpring, and about two or three times a 
week in the heat of ſummer, 

EUPHRASY, Eyebiight, 

EWE. The female of the ſheep, 
Mr, Ellis, in his Treatiſe on Sheep, has 
given us the fullowing ſecret, which 
he poſitively aſſerts will make ewes 
take ram at any time of the year. 

« Separate, ſays he, ſix or more of 

our ewes from the flock, and give to 
each half a pint of ſtrong ale, or the - 
ſame quantity of good October, mel- 
low, filky beer, and not that which is 
ſharp by ſtaleneſs; and for giving it 
in the eaſieſt and ſafeſt manner, you 
may run the ale or beer through a 
funnel into the ewe's mouth; and 
when the ewes have been all thus ſer- 
ved, put them into a proper place, 
not too large, nor too. narrow, that 
the-ewes may be confined with one or 
more rams, that have been before a 
little better kept than ordinary ſor this 
purpoſe, Out of fix ewes, that I have 
known to take ram jn this manner, 
not one of them has failed proving with 
lamb. By the above method, and the 
aſſiſtance of a ſufficient number of 
hands, an hundred ewes may be thus - 
doſed with ſtrong drink, and if rams 
enough are provided, they will all pre- 
ſently take ram.“ 

EXERCISE. A proper agitation 
given to an animal body, in order to 
produce ſalutary effects. 

Exerciſe duly given to horſes that 
are well fed, is not only the beſt means 
of all others to prevent ill habits, but 
to preſerve them in a perfe@ ſtate of 
health; for exerciſe converts the food 


into good and wholeſome nouriſhment; 


ir promotes the circulation of ths 
blood, and all the glandular diſchar- 
ges, ſo as greatly to enliven the body, 


and to make way for freſh ſupplies of 


aliment. It invigorates the ſpirits, 
gives ſtrength and firmnefs to the 
muſcles 
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muſcles and finews, and enables a 
horſe to endure Jabour, And when 
exerciſe is given abroad in an open 
air, it adds greatly to a horſe's yigour, 
and prevents any diſpoſition to putrid 
coheſions in the blood, which a cloſe 
ſtagnated air often produces, and this 
eſpecially when horſes are young, and 
their appetites ſtrong; for, indeed, 
when horſes grow old, their appetites 
are more moderate, and reſt is often- 
times more agreeable to them than la- 
bour. Neverthelefs, exerciſe is, more 
or leſs, abſolutely necefſary for all 
Horſes, young or old: for we may ob- 
ſerve, even old horſes, when they lie 
much till, though they are not apt, 
as young horſes, to turn directly ſick, 
and fall into fevers; yet as their blood 
grows poor, and languid with age, 
they become ſubject to many infirmi- 
ties, as ſwellings of their ſheath and 
bellies, with other dropſical ſymptoms, 
and ſometimes to obſtinate corruptions 
on their tkins, which exerciſe in a 
proper degree often prevents, 

' Horſes, by their natural activity, 
are every way ſuited to exerciſe and 
labour, and in that reſpect are more 
uſeful than any other of the brute crea- 
tures z only it depends on us how they 
are to be treated; both for their own 
preſervation, and our benefit; and 
their food ought always to be propor- 
tioned according to their exerciſe. But 
the time and manner of a horſe's ex- 
erciſe is to be regarded; for if he hap- 
pens either to be worked at an unſea- 
ſonable time, or beyond his ſtrength, 
it will. be more injurious to him than 


if he had not been worked at all. lowed 


Therefore this: general caution is al- 
ways needful, viz. never to ride a horſe 
bard, or put him upon any violent 
exerciſe when he hath been newly fed, 
and has his belly full of meat or wa- 
ter; but ſhould be moved out at firſt 
gently, and he will naturally mend his 
Pace, as his food and water begins to 
aſſuage, when his rider may urge bim 
on to further ſpced, as his buſineſs 
may require, 

We need not tell any one, that when 
a horſe is hot with riding, or any o- 
ther map laborious exerciſe, he ſhould 
be cooled by degrees, this being known 
to almoſt every ſtable-boy from cuſ- 
tom and uſe, though it is often ne- 

ected through ignorance or idleneſs, 
or done with little judgment, And, 
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therefore, when a man has travelled 
hard upon a journey, or when horſes 
have been driven hard in a coach or 
chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, after they 
come to their bating place, or to the 
end of their day's journey, to walk 
them about in hand ſor half an hour, 
or more, which is uſually done, but 
their pace ſhould alſo be ſlackened for 
a mils or two before they come in, and 
after that, ſhould alſo be walked ſome 
time in hand, that they may cool gra- 
dually before they are brought into the 
ſtable, with a thin cloth laid over 
each, if they have been uſed to it, 
This is the ſafeſt way for young horſes, 
that have been kept well, and have 
worked but little, And when ſuch 
horſes come late to the end of their 
day's journey, or when the weather is 
ſo bad, that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they ſhould then be 
rubbed all over their bodies and limbs, 
till they are quite cool, without taking 
off their harneſs and ſaddles, and when 
cloathed ; for when all the ſmalleſt 
blood-veſſels are replete and full, as 
_ muſt unavoidably be in all ſtrong 
and eſpecially in long continued ex- 
erciſe, and the blood extremely heat- 
ed, and running like a torrent, and 
ſudden chill or damp will produce 
ſtoppages and obſtructions, e the 
veſſels are the moſt minute and ſmall, 
or wherever there is the greateſt weak- 
neſs and relaxation, ſometimes in- 
wardly in the jungs, ſometimes in the 
liver and kidneys, and ſometimes in 
the ſtomach and guts, and other mem- 
branous parts; and this is uſually fol- 
with inward pain and inflam- 
mation, or with great dulneſs and 
heavineſs, which, in the end, often 
produce many untoward diforders 
er if the limbs happen to be weak and 
relaxed, the blood and juices will ſoon 
drop down and Regnate there, ſo as 
to produce ſwellings, and ſometimes 
ulcerations, that are troubleſome e- 
nough to remove, eſpecially in thoſe 
that have been little accuſtomed to 
ſuch kind of labour; for habit and 
uſe, in continued exerciſe, alters the 
caſe very much, becauſe that ſtrength- 
ens and invigorates the nerves and fi- 
news, as we obſerve in ſome hackney 
or job horſes, which are ſo ſeaſoned to 
their work, that ſcarce any thing can 
hurt them, _—_— ſome of the job- 
horſes, that we ſee endure ſo much 

| labour, 


EXP 


labour, are naturally ſtrong and very 
hardy, and have at firſt been carefully 
managed by their owners, who are not 
able to bear the loſs of cattle, as gen- 
tlemen or men of fortune ; and, there- 
fore, we ſee them generally both be- 


gin and end their work with great 


coolneſs, and when they chance to 
meet with horſes that they find un- 
able to go through their hard work, 
they uſually make their buſineſs only 
a mere play, that they may not loſe 
their fleſh, until they can diſpoſe of 
them to the heſt advantage. Another 
neceſſary caution for the preſervation 
of our horſes is, never to feed them too 
ſoon after they have been heated with 
exerciſe, * q 
EXOTIC, Foreign; not produced 
in our own country, 
EXPERIMENT, Trial, 
EXPOSURE, The ſituation or a- 
ſpe& of a garden or wall, with reſpect 
to the ſun and winds ; it is therefore 
as various as the points of the com- 
paſs, being either direct, as eaſt, weſt, 
north, or ſouth, or declining, as ſouth- 
eaſt, ſouth-weſt, Kc. A garden flo- 
ping to the ſouth is ſaid to have a ſouth 
expoſure or aſpect, or a wall with 
trees facing the eaſt is ſaid to have an 
eaſt expoſure; the ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth- 
ſouth-eaſt points, are generally rec- 
koned the beſt expoſures for gardens, 
by reaſon they will enjoy the benefit of 
the morning ſan, and be leſs expoſed 
ro the injuries of the weſt and ſouth- 
weſt winds, which in this climate are 


the moſt violent; the next beſt aſpet _ 


is the ſouth, particularly if the land is 
moiſt, but if it be of a dry nature, its 
odu is very apt to be burnt up in 
t ſummers, though it extremely well 
ſuits winter crops, With reſpect to 
walls, we would give the preference to 
the ſouth or ſouth-weſt expoſure ſor 
render fruits ; for although the eaſtern 
aſpect receives the invigorating rays of 
the ſun in the-morning, yet the tender 
bloſſoms are very liable to be deſtroyed 
by the dry eaſterly winds, which ge- 
nerally prevail at the time the trees are 
in flower; therefore, a wall with trees 
_ inclining a little to the weſtward of the 
ſouth hath this advantage, that the 
bloſſoms receive but little damage from 
the froſts, which melt before the ſun 
comes to ſhine on them, and fall off 
like dew, without doing much harm ; 
however, as there will be contrary 


EYE 
aſpects, theſe may be planted with 
ſuch ſorts of fruits as do not require ſo 
much heat to ripen them; and where- 
ever there are north aſpected walls, 
they are only fit for baking pears or 
plumbs, morello cherries tor preſer- 
ving ; or ſome duke cherries may be 
thus continued longer in the ſeaſon, as 
there is a month difference between 


the ripening on. one ſide of the wall 
and on the other, 


EXTRAPAROCHIAL, out of any 


pariſh ; privileged or exempt from the 
duties of a pariſh, ; 

EXUVLEA, Caſt-ſkins ; caſt- ſnells; 
whatever is thrown off by animals or 
vegetables, X 

EYE. The organ of fight in an 
animal body, or that which repreſents 
objects to the mind. 


The goodneſs or badneſs of the eyes 


in horſes, is a thing wherein the beſt 
judges are ſometimes miſtaken; for 
moſt people regard the clearneſs and 
tranſparency of the eye, which indeed 
ought to be conſidered ; but it is worth 
obſerving, that horſes, before they are 
ſix years old, have not that tranſpa- 
rency in their eyes which they arrive 
at aſterwards : becauſe, while they are 
young and growing, their juices are 
viſcid and balfamic ; ſo that their eyes 
look thicker and clearer, in proportion 
as their blood and juices happen to be 
more or leſs in a good ſtate, The 
ſame may be obſerved in all horſes that 
have colds, when the veſſels of the 
eyes are full; the eyes at that time 
look thick, and ſometimes inflamed, 
and a blow on the eye, or a bite, will 
have the ſame effect, when there is not 
the leaſt danger of blindneſs. _ 


a 


It is not, therefore, always the clear- 
neſs of the eye that denotes its good- 
neſs, but a man is always to form his 


judgment from gther indications, par- 
ticularly from the form and manner of 
the eye, which includes not only the 


body of the eye, but the eye-lids, eye- 


brows, and all the parts belonging to 


it, Many good eyed horſes have a hea- 


vineſs in their countenance, with a 


lowering brow, yet great numbers of 
this aſpet go blind with cataracts 
when they are about ſeven years old, or 


between ſeven and eight, or ſometimes 


later, Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious, 


where there is a bunch or fullneſs be- 
tween the upper eye-lid and the eye- 
_ with a fullneſs round the under 


- eye- 
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_ eye-lid ; ſo that the eye appears as if it 
was inviron'd in a ring. Such horſes are 
often fleſhy about the head and jaws, 
which, upon every cold, or rather ſlight 
accident, expoſes them to defluxions 
in their eyes. 

When the eye is extremely flat, or 
ſunk within its orbit, it is always a 
bad ſign, even though there be no de- 
fluxions or humour upon it, A ſmall 
pig-eye is none of the beſt, nor a large 
gogling eye, The one often periſtres 
for want of nouriſhment, occaſioned 
by ſome defect in the nerves or the 
arteries that ſupply it with blood ; the 
other by being too much expoſed to 
accidents, and by having too great ſup- 
plies of nouriſhment, 

That eye is almoſt always weak 
which is of a longiſh oval figure, eſpe- 
cially where the two corners are nar- 
row, like the ſhape of an almond, 
When the coat or membrane, that riſes 
from the under part of the eye hap- 
pens to be large and thick, ſo as to 
preſs the eye-ball, and the caruncle or 
kernel on the inward corner next the 
noſe is ſpungy and moiſt, though there 
is ſometimes a remedy for this defect, 


yet ſuch horſes in the end generally go 


blind, 

When the eyes are bad, the muſcles 
or movers of the eyes are generally 
weak ; ſo if the eye looks dead and 
lifeleſs, the beſt way of trial is to hold 
up the horſe's head in the ſame man- 
ner as when a drench is to be given, 
which will draw the eye upward ; and 
if it remains there fixed and immove- 
able, or has a languid motion, it 
is a pretty ſure fign the eye is bad, 


And this trial will, for the moſt part, 


hold good whether the eye be moiſt 
or dry, 

Some regard the colour of the eye, 
which, however, is different according 


to the difference of colour in horſes ; . 


and indeed we are ſo far to regard the 
colour, that if the iris or circle that 
ſurrounds the pupil or ſight of the 
eye be diſtin, and of a pale variegated 
cinnamon colour, it always denotes a 
good eye, For the iris is always moſt 
diſtin, where the humours of the eyes 
are moſt clear and pellucid ; and thoſe 
horſes have the beſt eyes, which in co- 
lour reſemble the eyes of a ſheep or 
goat ; but few horſes arrive to that 
perfection of colour and tranſparency, 
gill they are at leaſt fix years old or 
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upwards, On the other hand, if the 
iris or circle round the pupil be of a 
dark muddy colour, and does not ap- 
pear diſtin& and variegated, till one 
approaches very near the eye, and if 
the narrow ſky-coloured verge, which 
we obſerve more or leſs in moſt horſes 
on the outſide of the iris, happens to 
be of a milky hue, it is no good ſign, 
Nevertheleſs, wall.eyed horſes have for 
the moſt part good eyes. 

Some, in examining the eyes, have 
a regard to the colour of the horſe, 
which we take to be no ſure way of 
judging ; ſor as there are good horſes 
of all colours, ſo there are good-eyed 
horſes of all colours, The grey, eſpe- 
cially the pigeon or dove-coloured grey, . 
are the moſt ſuſpeRed ; alſo the iron- 
grey, the dun, &c, But we think we 
may ſay from experience, that what- 
ever colour is the moſt common a- 
mong the horſes, ſo as to exceed in 
number, abounds moſt with bad eyes ; 
and we have obſerved as many bad- 
eyed horſes among the black coach 
breed as any other, 

Moſt people, in examining a horſe's 
eyes, lead him under a gate-way, or 
ſome ſhade, that they may ſee perfectly 
the colour and tranſparency of the eye; 
but the beſt way is to obſerve his 
countenance when he comes firſt out of 
a dark ſtable into a ſtrong light; for 


if he has any weakneſs. in his eyes, 


he will wrinkle his brow, and look 
upward to receive more light; and if 
the pupil at the ſame time be large, ic 
is a bad ſign; and therefore. the beſt 
way is to look to a horſe's eyes firſt in 
the ſhade, to obſerve the dimenſions of 
the pupil, and if that leſſens upon his 
coming out into a ſtrong light, it is 
almoſt an iofallible fign that the eye 


is 2 
me ſuſpect all horſes that ſtartle to 
have bad eyes; indeed many bad- eyed 
horſes are apt to ſtartle: but a horſe 
that ſtarts and looks upwards, lifting 
his feet high when he moves, as if 
afraid to touch the ground, ſuch; is 
more likely to have bad eyes than one 
that ſtartles; for many horſes ſtartle 
merely out of fear, and we imagine 
not a few from ſome defect in viſion, 
viz, from ſeeing objects indiſtinctly at 
ſome diſtance, in all which caſes the 
eyes may be ſtrong and durable, though 
many fancy them to be weak. But if 
a horſe frequently ſtartles when, na 
x objeſt 
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object is before him that might cauſe 
him to ſtartle, we may then ſuſpect his 
eyes to be but indifferent, 

Upon the whole, that eye is gene- 
nerally good where the eye-lids are 
thin, where the-outward coat or tuni- 
cle of the eye is alſo thin and delicate, 
where the caruncle next the noſe is 
ſmall and dry, where the eye is tranſ- 
parent and ſprightly, when a borſe has 
a bold reſolute look, and takes notice 
of objects without fear. On the other 
hand, when a horſe moyes his ears 
backwards and forwards, and ſeems 
ſurpriſed at every noiſe or motion of 
the hand; when he raiſes his feet high 
is uncertain in his walk or ſtep, anc 
unequal in his goings ; when his eyes 
appear full and ſwoln with a fleſhy 

rcle round them, or when they are 
ſunk or flat, or of a longiſh oval figure; 
when the outer coat is thick, and co- 
vers a great part of the eye-ball, and 
the glands or kernels of the eye are 
ſpungy and moiſt, all theſe denote the 
badnefs of the eyes, and are often the 
forerunners of blindneſs. | 

ETI of a Ter. A ſmall pointed 
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knot to which the leaves adhere, and 
from which the ſhoots or ſprigs ſpring 
forth. 

Ev. Among gardeners, implies 
the ſmall bud or ſhoot inſerted into a 


rree. 

EYEBRIGHT, [E. This 
is a very low plant, growing wild in 
moiſt fields, It has for ſome time been 
celebrated as an ophthalmic, both ta- 
ken internally, and applied externally, 
Hildanus ſays, he has known old men 
of ſeventy, who had loſt their fight, 
recover it again by the | uſe of this 


RE it is totally and juſtly diſre- 
ed. 

YEWORT, Eyebright, 
YE-WATER. Water to cure dif. 
orders in the eyes. ' 

For watery and inflamed eyes, the 
following is a-good preſcription after. 
bleeding and purging :; 

Take of white vitriol half an ounce, 
water four pints, boil it till the vitriol 
is diſſolved, and then filere the liquor, 


F. 


ABACEOVUS, Of the nature of 

a bean, | 
FALDAGE, This is a privilege 
which many Lords anciently retained 
ro themſelves of ſetting up ſheep-folds 
or pens in any fields, without their 
manors, the better to manure them z 
and this not only with their own, but 
with their tenants , Which is cal- 
led Se#afalde. This Faldage, in ſome 
— is called a Fold-courſe, on Free- 

d. 0 

FALD FEE. Fee or compoſition for 

faldage. 
FALLOW. Land ploughed and til- 
led, but not ſown. This is abſolutely 
neceffary at ſome times to be done, to 
recover the exhauſted ſtrength the 
ground, Turnips, vetches, buckwheat, 
&c, are ſometimes ſown on the fallow 
beforea crop; and are properly termed 
meliorating crops, Lands in a fallow 
want more or leſs ploughing, accord - 


ing to the ſoulneſs, never Jeſs. than 


three, often five or fix times for. tur- 
nips, or till the land —— 


clean and well broken, 

FLH w. A colour, a pale red or 
pale yellow. c 

FALSE-QUARTER, A rift, crack 
or 'chink, on the outſide, but mo 
commonly on the intide of an borſe's 
hoof; which is an unſound quarter, 
ſeeming like a piece put therein, and 
not all of one entire piece, It comes 
ſometimes by ill-ſhozing and paring ; 
ſometimes by gravelling, or pr | 
with a nail or ftub, which will make 
him halt, and wateriſh blood will 
ifae out of thechink or rift, The beſt 
method of cure is to turn the horſe to 

FAN, An inſtrument, which by its 
motion, cauſes wind, being uſeful in 
winnowing corn, 

FAN- 
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FANTOME CORN, Thin or light 


corn, 

FARCY, A diſtemper to which 
horſes are too often ſubject. It is a 
diſeaſe of the blood-veſſels, generall 
following the courſe of the veins, and, 
when inveterate, thickens their coat 
and integuments, s 

At firſt one or more ſmall ſwellings 
or round buds, like grapes or berries, 
ſpring out over the veins, and are of- 
ten exquiſitely painful to the touch; 
in the beginning they are hard, but 
ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, whick, 
when broke, diſcharge an oily or bloo- 
dy ichor, and turn into very foul and 
ill-diſpoſed ulcers. In ſome horſes it 
appears on the head only; in ſome on 
the external jugular; in others on the 
plate vein, and runs downwards on 
the inſide of the fore-arm towards the 
knee, and very often upwards towards 
the briſket; in ſome the Farcy ſhews 
itſelf on the hind parts, about the paſ- 
terns, and along the large veins on the 
inſide of the thigh, rifirig upwards into 


the groin, and towards the ſheath; . 


and ſometimes the Farcy makes its 
appearance on the flanks, and ſpreads 
by degrees towards the lower belly, 
where iz often becomes very trouble- 
ſome, * | 

When the Farcy appears on the head 
only, it is eaſily cured, eſpecially when 
it is ſeated in the cheeks and forehead, 
the blood-veſſels being here ſmall; but 
it is more difficult when it affects the 
lips, the noſtrils, the eyes, and ker- 
nels under the jaws, and other ſoft 
and looſe parts, eſpecially if the neck- 
vein becomes chorded, When it be- 
gins on the outſide of the ſhoulder or 
hips, the cure is ſeldom difficult; but 
when the Farcy ariſes on the plate- 
vein, and that vein ſwells much, and 
turns chorded, and the glands or ker. 
nels under the arm-pits are affected, it 
is hard to cure ; but more ſo when the 
crural veins within-fide of the thigh 
are chorded, - and befet with buds, 
which affe& the kernels of the groin, 
and the cavernous body of the yard, 
When the Farcy begins on the paſterns 
or lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unleſs a timely ſtop is put 


to it; for the ſwelling in thoſe depen- 


dant parts grows ſo exceſſively large 
in ſome conſtitutions, and the limbs 
ſe much disfigured thereby with foul 


ſores and callous ulcerations, that 
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ſuch a horſe is ſeldom fit for any thing 
afterwards, but the meaneſt drudgery. 
But it is always a promiſing ſign, 
wherever the Farcy happens to be ſi- 
tuated, if it ſpreads no farcher, It is 
uſual to affect one fide at a time, but 
*when it paſſes to the other, it ſhews 
great malignancy ;. when it ariſes on 
the ſpines, it is then for the moſt part 
dangerous, and is always more ja to 
horſes that are fat and full of blood, 
than to thoſe that are in more mode- 
rate caſe, When the farcy is epidemi- 
cal, as ſometimes happens, it riſes on 
ſeveral parts of the body at once, forms 
naſty foul ulcers, and makes a profuſe 
running of greeniſh bloody . matter 
from both noſtrils, and ſoon ends in a 
miſerable rot. 

From this deſcription of the Farcy, 
it will appear how greatly. thoſe may 
be diſappointed, who depend on ſome 
ſingle (pecific drink or ball for a cer- 
tain cure; for the ſymptoms are ſome- 
times ſo favourable, as eaſily to be con · 
quered by a very ſimple management; 
and when it ariſes ſuperficially upon 
the ſmaller veſſels, it will often go off, 
with moderate labour, without any 
other means than bleeding, Such in- 
ſtances as theſe may eaſily give a repu- 
tation to things of no great efficacy, 
and bring them into eſteem ; but who- 
ever has acquired any true notion of 


the Farcy, will know, that this diſtem- 


per is not to be conquered but by ſuch 
things as are fully adapted to the vari- 
ous ſymptoms that occur in the differ- 
ent ſtages of it. To avoid, therefore, 
the perplexity that ariſes from the ya- 
rious complications ſo uſual in the 
Farcy, we ſhall conſider it in its differ - 
ent ſtates. or degrees, viz. when it 
ſeizes only the ſmaller veſſels; when 
the larger veins are chorded, and the 
feet, paſterns, and flanks affected; and 
laſtly, when the. Farcy, beginning on 
one fide only, breaks out on the other 
alſo, and affects the whole body. 
When the Farcy makes its firſt ap- 
pearance on the head, it riſes on the 
cheeks and temples, and looks like a 
net- work, or ſmall creeping twigs full 
of berries. Sometimes it inflames the 
eye, and ſometimes little bliſters. or 
buds run along the ſide of the noſe, It 
ariſes often on the outſide of the ſhoul- 
der, running along the ſmall veins with 
heat and inflammation 5 and ſome- 
times a few ſmall buds appear one 
7 0 
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the withers, and on the outſide of the 
hip, ' In all theſe appearances, the 
diſeaſe being ſuperficial; and affecting 
only the ſmaller veſſels, is eaſily con- 
quered by the following method, when 
taken in time; for the ſimpleſt Farcy, 
if neglected, may degenerate into the 
worſt ſort, . 
This diſtemper then being of an in- 
flammatory nature, and in a particu- 
lar manner affecting the blood-veſſels, 
mult neceſſarily require large bleeding, 
particularly where the horſe happens 
to be fat and full of blood, This al- 
ways checks the beginning of a Farcy, 
but is of ſmall ſervice afterwards ; and 
if a horſe is low in fleſh, the loſs of 
too much blood ſometimes proves in- 
jurious. After bleeding, let the horſe 
have four ounces of cream of tartar 
and lenitive electuary, which may be 
given every other day for a week, to 
cool the blood, and open the body ; 
and then give nitre, three ounces a 
day, for three weeks or a-month, and 
anoint the buds and ſwellings with the 
following ointment twice a day: 


Take ointment of elder four ounces, 
oil of turpentine two ounces, ſu- 


gar of lead half an ounce, white 


vitriol powdered two drams ; mix 
together in a gally-por, | 
The buds ſometimes by this method 
are diſperſed, leaving only little bald 
ſpots, Which the hair ſoon covers a- 
gain, When they break and run, if 
the matter be thick and well digeſted, 
they will ſoon be well: but, in order 
to confirm the cure, and to difperſe 
ſome little lumps, which often remain 
for ſome time on the ſkin without hair, 
give the liver of antimony for a month, 
two. ounces a day for a fortnight, and 
then one a day for the other fortnight, 
By following this method, a Farcy, 
which affects only the ſmall veſſels, 


may be ſtopped in a week or ten days, 


and ſoon after totally eradicated, 
When the Farcy affects the larger 
blood-veſſels, the cure is more diffi- 
cult; but let it always be attempted 
early; therefore, on the plate, thigh, 
or neck-veins appearing chorded, bleed 
immediately on the oppoſite ſide, and 
apply the. following- to the chorded 
vein j | 
Take oil of turpentine in a pint 
bottle fix ounces; oil of vitriol 


three ounces ; drop the oil of vi- 
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triol into the oil of turpentine by 
a little at a time, otherwiſe the 
bottle will burſt; when it has 
done ſmoaking,-drop in more oil 
of vitriol, and ſo on till all is 
mixed, 

This mix1ure is one of the beſt unĩ- 
verſals in a beginning Farcy; but 
where it is ſeated in looſe fleſhy parts, 
as the flanks or belly, equal parts of 
tke oil of vitriol and turpentine are 
neceſſary, 

Rub the parts firſt with a woollen 
cloth, and then apply - ſome of the 
mixture over the buds, and wherever 
there is any ſwelling, twice a day, 
Give the cooling phyſic every other 
day, and then three ounces of nitre 
every day for ſometime, This method 
muſt be continued till the buds digeſt, 
and the chord diſſolves; and when the 
ſores run plentifully, the matter digeſts 
well, and the lips and edges are no 
ways thick or callous, you may expect 
a ſpeedy recovery; yet, to confirm the 
cure, and prevent a relapſe, give the 


liver of antimony, or crude/antimony, 


as before directed; and to heal the 
ſores and ſmooth the ſkin, ' dreſs with 
bees-wax and oil, ; 
When the Farcy begins on the flanks, 
or towards the lower belly, it often 
takes its riſe from a ſingle puncture of 
a ſharp ſpur, The pain and ſmarting 
is one ſure fign to diſtinguiſh the Farcy 
from common accidents, The ftaring 
of the hair, which ſtands up like a 


tuft all round the buds or bliſters, 


and the matter that iſſues from the 
buds, which is always purulent, and 
of a clammy greaſy conſiſtence, are 
other certain ſigns. After bathing 
with the mixture above-mentioned, 
till the ulcers are ſmooth and healing, 
ſhould the ſwelling not ſubſide, to 
prevent the ſpreading of the buds, and 
to diſperſe them, bathe with either of 
theſe mixtures as far as the centre of 
the belly; and at the ſame time give 
a courſe of antimonials, as will pre- 
ſently be preſcribed. 

Take ſpirits. of wine four ounces, 
oil of vitriol and turpentine, of 
each two ounces, white wine vi- 
negar or verjuice, fix ounces, 


Or the following : 


Take ſpirits of wine reQified four. 


ounces, camphire half an ounce, 
vinegar or verjuice fix ounces, 
white 


— 
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__ white vitriol, diſſolved in four 
ounces of ſpring water, one ounce, 
mixed together, 


In the lower limbs the Farcy lies 
ſometimes concealed for a great while, 
and makes ſo ſlow a progreſs, that it 
is often miſtaken for greaſe, or for a 
blow or kick, and goes by the general 
appellation of a humour ſettled there. 
In order to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other, we ſhall obſerve that a kick, 
or bruiſe, is generally attended with 


a ſudden ſwelling, . or a contuſed 


wound, which for the moſt part digeſts 
eaſily ; the greaſe is alſo a ſmooth ſevel- 
ling that breaks out above the bending 
of the paſterns backwards ; but the 
Farcy begins on the paſtern-joint uſu- 
ally with one bud, and runs upwards 


ke a knotty crab - tree. 


Very ſimple means have ſometimes 
ſtopped it, before it has begun to 
ſpread; a poultice with bran and ver- 
zuice bound round the part, and re- 
newed once a day, will often alone ſoe- 
ceed ; and if proud fleſh ſhould ariſe, 
zouch ir with oil of vitriol, or aqua- 
fortis, an hour before you apply the 
Poultice; for when the diſtemper is lo- 
cal, as we ſuppoſe it here, it is to be 
conguered by outward applications. 
When the diſtemper grows invete- 
rate, and refiſts the above method, and 
the veſſels continue chorded, Gibfon 
recommends the following mixture: 

Take linſeed oil half a pint; oil of 

turpentine and nitre; of each three 

- ounces; tincture of euphorbium 
and heltlibore, of each two drams ; 
the foldier's ointment, or oil of 
bays, two ounces; oil of ofiga- 
num, haff an ounce; double aqua- 

_  Yortis, haf an ounce. After the 

- ebullition is over, add two ounces 
of Barbadoes tar. 

- Rub this into the chorded veins, and 
where there is a ſwelling, once in two 


or three days; but if the orifices are 


choaked up with proud fleſh, or the 
{kin ſo much thickened over the ulcers 
as to confine the matter, in either caſe 
it is neceſſary to make an open paſſage 
with a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy the 
proud ficth, after which it may be kept 
down by touching with ofl of vitriol, 
aqua-fortis, ,or butter of antimony, 
A ſalve may alſo be prepared with 
quiclefflver and aqua-fortis, rubbing 
«ny quantity of the former with e- 
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nough of the latter, to the confiſtenee 
of a liniment; ſmear the ulcers with 
this whenever they appear foul, and 
you will find it preferable to moſt 
other eating ingredients. 

Our farriers, aſter opening the buds, 
put in uſually a ſmall quantity of cor- 
roſi ve ſublimate or arſenic, which they 
call coring out the Farey; this may 
anſwer where the buds are few, and 
not fituated near large blood-veſſels, 
joints, or tendons : others uſe Roman 
vitriol, or ſublimate and vitriol, in 
equal quantities : but let it be remem- 
bered, that many a horſe has been poi- 
ſoned by theſe medicines ignorantly 
uſed, and in too large quantities; 
which ſhould be a caution to huntſ- 
men not to ſuffer their hounds to feed 
on thecarcaſes of farcied horſes, as the 

eateſt part of a pack have been poi- 

oned by that means, 

We ſhall now mention ſome of the 
deſperate methods, and more violent 
kinds of medicines given by ſome in- 
ternally: thus, from four to eight oun- 
ces of lapis caliminaris, to which two 
ounces of tutty, finely powdered, were 
added, with other metallic ſubſtances, 
have been given, Some give a pound 
of barrel foap, boiled in Nale beer, 
with ſavin, rue, and other herbs of that 
intention. Others go yet further, be- 
ing determined to kill or cure, by gi- 
ving drinks prepared with green vi- 
triol, roche-allum, Roman vitriol, oil 
of vitriol, boiled in chamber. lie, with 
hemp-ſeed, hemlock, and common ſale. 
Thoſe who uſe nothing but the decoc- 
tions or juices of herbs, ſach as worm- 
wood, rue, or elder particularly, ſtand 
a much better chance for a cure, if yi- 
ven in time ; but when the diſtemper 
is grown inveterate, nothing comes in 
competition with mercurial and anti- 
monial medicines. 

The following balls are proper in 
every ſtate of the Farcy; and when the 
diſtemper has been in its infancy, be- 
fore the Kin was much defaced, has 
often cured it in a week or two, by 
giving them only once or twice a day ; 
but in an old farcy, they ſhould be 
given for two or three months together, 

Take of native cinnabar, or cifina- 

bar of antimony, eight ounces z 
long birthwort, and gum-guaia- 
cum powdered, of each 4 ounces ; 
make into a paſte with honey, 
and form into balls of the ſize of 

Sk a large 
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a large walnut, and roll them 
into liquorice powder, 

The tediouſneſs of this courſe has 
encouraged the giving of mercurials ; 
and indeed, where they are directed 
with (kill, they muſt be attended with 
| ſucceſs ; the ſtronger preparations, as 
the red and white precipitates, and tur- 
bith, being combined with ſharp ſaline 
parts, may be hazardous and injuri- 
ous, but the latter given in ſmall quan- 
tities have been found very ſucceſsful 
in ſuch kind of inveterate diſorders, 
Mr, Gibſon ſays, be has given it to a 
dram at a doſe, where the limbs have 
been greatly ſwelled ; that in forty- 
eight hours the ſores were all dried up, 
and the limbs reduced; but that it 
made the horſe ſo violently fick for. ſe. 
veral days, and ſcoured him to ſuch a 
degree, that it could not be repeated. 

One would have thought, that the 
ſucceſs attending this medicine ſo ſud- 
denly might have encouraged Gibſon 
to have made further trials in.ſmaller 
quantities; which, bad he done, it is 
more than probable he would not have 
been diſappoĩnted; for the grand ſecret 
in giving mereurials, as alteratives, is 
the introducing them into the blood, 
without operating on the ſtomach and 
bowels; and to do this effeQually, 
they muſt de given in ſmall quanti- 
ties, and ſo bridled, as to controul 
their force on the firſt paſſages, Ta- 
ken in this manner, they will mix gra- 
dually with the blood and juices, and 
operate both effectually and ſafely. 

The method we would recommend 
is as follows :—Give one fcruple, or 
half a dram of turbith, mixed into a 
ball, with an ounce of Venice ſoap, 
every other night for a fortnight ; then 
abſtain a week or ten days, and repeat 
it again. Should this ball purge, or 
make the horſe ſick, mix it up with 
two drams of philonium, or with four 
or five grains of opium, or camphor; 
with theſe reſtrictions, it may be given 
for ſome weeks; but ſhould rhe horſe's 
mouth be found tender or fore, you 
muſt refrain, giving, till that complaint 
is removed by gentle purges ; and then 
return to it again in ſmall quantities; 
for as the effects of mercurials are very 
different in the different cenſtitutiors, 
both of horfes as well as men, ſo the 
quantity muſt be varied in proportion 
to the operation, which is not intend- 
od here to be ſenſible, but to work 
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imperceptibly no the blood and juices, 
correcting them as a powerful altera- 
tive, During the whole courſe, pat- 
ticular care ſhould be taken that he 
gets no cold; 

Two ounces of quickfilver, divided 
with an ounce of turpentine, and made 
up into four balls, with diapente and 
gum-guaiacum, of each two ounces, 
and a ſufficient quantity of honey, 
have, for this purpoſe, been ſuc 
fully given, one ball twice a week; 
but gentle purgatives ſhould be inter- 
poſed, to prevent a ſalivation, which 
ſome horſes are very prone to, on ta- 
king mercurials, though in ſmall quan- 
tities, 

Dr. Bracken recommends the knots 
and chords to be rubbed with the mer- 
curial ointment before they break, in 
order to diſperſe them, and, after 
breaking, to dreſs the ſores with equal 
parts of Venice turpentine and quick- 
filver; if by theſe means the mouth 
ſhould become ſore, treat as above. 
This method ſeems to be effectual with 
proper care, * 

The following is alſo recommended 
by the ſame gentiteman ;— 

Take butter of antimony and bezoar 
mineral, of each an ounce, beat u 
with half a pound of cordial b 
and give the bigneſs of a walnur, 
or three quarters of an ounce, 
every day, for two or three weeks, 
faſting two or three hours after it. 

Water Faxcy. See Dxorsv. 

FARDING-BAG, The firſt ſto- 
mach of a cow, or any other ramina- 


ting animal. 

FARE, The number of pigs x 

FARKOW, \ ſow brings at a litter. 

FARM, A portion of land culti- 
vated by the owner or tenant. 

FARM-ROUSE, The houfe be- 
longing to a farm, 

FARM-YARD. The place adjoin- 
ing to a farm-houſe, where cattle are 
foddered, and feveral other. neceffary 
works; belonging to the farm, are 

ormed. 

FARTHING-DALE, or Farding- 
dale, The fourth part of an acre of 
land, now commonly called a rooe. 

FATHOM, Six feet in meaſure, - 

FaTwom . A parcet of wood 
ſet out, fix whereof make a charcoat- 


fire. 
FAT, [Aus.] The fat which lies 
between the fiethy panmicle and the 
mem- 
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membrane of the muſcles; is diſtin- 
guiſhed from that which covers the 
call by its oilineſs, and is ſaid to be ge- 
nerated of the more unctuous particles 
of the blood, working through the 
veſſels, and detained there by the cloſe- 
neſs of the ſaid pannicle, It is not 
one continued covering in horſes, as 
in bullocks, and ſome other animals, 
dut chiefly fills up the interſtices of the 
muſcles externally, and is not only a 
defence, as the other teguments are, 
but ſerves to make a horſe look plump, 
ſmooth, and beautiful, 

FAT, or Vat. A veſſel for the pur- 


poſe of fermentation, &c, 


FAUCET. The hollow part of the 
tap, in which the peg or ſpigot is in- 
ſerted. 5 | 

FAUFEL, The fruit of a ſpecies of 
palm, 

FEABERRY, Gooſeberry. 

 PRINCE's FEATHER, See Ama- 
RANT, 

FEATHERFEW, Matricaria, ] This 
is a celebrated antihyſteric, Simon 
Paulli relates, that he has experienced 
moſt happy effects from it in obſtruc- 


tions of the uterine evacuations, I. 
have often ſeen, ſays he, from the uſe 


of a decoction of Matricaria and cha- 
meemel flowers, with a little mug- 
wort, hyſteric complaints inſtantly re- 
lieved, the diſcharge ſucceed plenti- 
fully, and the patient, from a lethar- 
gic ſtate, return as it were into life 
again. Matricaria is likewiſe recom - 
mended in ſundry other diſorders, as a 


warm ſtimulating bitter, All that bit- 
ters and carminatives can do, ſays. 


Geoffroy, may be expected from this. 
It is undoubtedly a medicine of ſome 
uſe in theſe caſes, though not .equal to 
chamcemel flowers alone, with which 
the Matricaria agrees in ſenſible quali- 
ties except in being weaker. 

There are fiye ſorts; but that which 
is moſt commonly uſed in medic'ne 
is the Parthenium, or Matricaria vul- 
garis ſeu ſatiya. It grows naturally 
in lanes, and upon the ſides of banks 
in many parts of England, but it is 
frequently cultivated in phyſic gardens 
to ſupply the markets. The ſtalks riſe 
upwards of two feet high; they are 
round, Riff, and ſtriated; the leaves 
are compoſed of ſeven lobes, which 
are cut into many obtuſe ſegments ; 
the ſtalks and branches are terminated 
by the flowers, which are diſpoſed al- 
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molt in the form of looſe umbels, The 
flowers are compoſed of ſeveral ſhort 
rays, which are white like thoſe of the 
chamomile, ſurrounding a yellow diſk, 
compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, 
which form a hemiſphere, and are en- 
cloſed in one common ſcaly empale- 
ment, which are ſucceeded by oblong, 
angular, naked ſeeds. 

FEBRUARY, The ſecond month 


in the year, containing, in leap year, 


twenty- nine days, in others only twen- 
ty- eight. | 
Product of the Kitchen Garden, 

Cabbages, ſavoys, borecole, brocoli, 
carrots, parſnips, turnips, redbeets, 
ſkirrets, ſalſafy, cardoons, coleworts, 
ſpinach, potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, 
onions, leeks, garlick, rocambole, eſ- 
challots, ſage, parſley, ſorrel, cabbage- 
ſprouts, On the hot-bed, all ſorts of 
fallad herbs, endive, celery, chervil, 
winter-ſavory, lavender, thyme, roſe- 
mary, pot marjoram, burnet, chard- 

t, Kc. | 
Fruits in prime, or laſting, - 

Pears, — Winter —— Beſſy 
de Laſſoy, Citron de Hyver, Winter 
Ruſſelet, Lord Cheyne's green pear, 
Portail, Double Fleur, Carmelite, St. 
Martial; and for baking, the Cadil- 
lack, Onion or Pickering, Engliſh 
Warden, and the black pear of Wor- 
ceſter. 

Apples. Aromatic, Holland, French, 
Kentiſh, Gelden, and Stone Pippins ; 
Golden, Pill's, and Wheeler's Ruſlet ; 
— apple, Harvey apple, Winter 

earmain, &c, 

Plants now in flower in the Pleaſure 

Garden, 

Winter aconite, bears ſoot, true black 
hellebore, green-flowered ditto, ſnow- 
drops, ſpring crocuſſes, ſingle anemo- 
nies, ſowbread, ſingle wall - flower, ear- 
ly tulips, ſome hyacinths, hepaticas, 
polyanthuſes, heart's-eaſe, perennial 
Adonis, violets, and ſome others. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs in flnwer, 


Lauruſtinus, red and white meze- 
reon, white-flowered almond, corne- 
lian cherry, manna aſh, box tree, ala- 
ternus, or ever-green privet, and ſome 
others, 


Medicinal Plants, which may now be ga- 
thered for uſe. 

Silver fir; black, white, and golden 

maidenchair, chick-weed, aſſarabacca, 

ground 
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ground ivy, ſpurge laurel, cypreſs and 
pine- tree cones, aſh- coloured ground 
liver - wort, tree moſs, cup moſs; and, 
if the ſeaſon be forward, violets, colts- 
foot flowers, and water-creſſes. The 
bireh will now be fit to keep for its 
juice. ä 
Plants in flower in the Green-houſe 


and Stove. | 

Yellow Indians, ilex-leaved and Spa- 
niſh jaſmine, heath-leaved baſtard ala- 
ternus, balſam-tree, ſome geraniums, 
ſome ſingle merrygolds, ſeveral ſorts of 
aloes, Aleppo ſowbread, African ſhrub- 
by cacalia, Mexican lily, &c, 

FECES, or Foxc xs. Dregs, lees, ſe- 
diment; excrement. 

FEED, As much corn as is given 
to a horſe at one time, 

FEEDING, See Cow, Hoxsz, 
l &c. 

ZEDING Horſes at Graſs. The 

per time for e es 15 huſband- 
man's horſe green food, is in the be- 
ginning of May, and the time for 
taking him up is towards the end of 
Auguſt, Let the horſes be turned out 
firſt in the heat of the day; and if it be 
a wet or cold ſeaſon, let him take them 
in at night, till it is dryer or more fa- 
vourable. a 

The moſt healthy practice is to work 
them as uſual, while they are at graſs, 
taking them up in the morning, and 
giving them a moderate feed of corn 
and chaff, two hours before they are 
collared, and repeating the ſame after 
they come from work, This is of dou- 
ble uſe, as it keeps them in great 
heart; and ſomewhat dries the green 
and moiſt food in their bodies. 

In ſome places, freſh food is given 
the horſes in racks, and land is ſown 
for this purpoſe with clover, ray-graſs, 
and trefoil together ; this keeps them 
in good heart under the tighteſt duty. 
Lucerne and ſaintfoin may be cut to 
advantage in the ſame manner, 

FzzD1NG Cows at Graſs, The danger 
of cattle being turned at random into 
freſh cloveris, that they will eat of it till 
they burſt, For this reaſon it is beſt to 
feed them with it freſh mown, in pro- 
per 1 firſt, that they may be 
a little uſed to it, before they are turn- 
ed in to take their fill. The novelty of 
the taſte is one thing that recommends 
it, and they are like children in the 
ſhop of a grocer, whoſe only danger is 
ep as uſed to the ſweet: things; 

OL, 1. a : 
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after which they will not eat to hurt 
themſelves, 

Some conſideration muſt alſo be had 
as to the tate of the cattle, for ſome 
will bear a rich nouriſhment better 
than others; and as for ſuch as ſeem 
to be moſt likely to receive miſchief 
from it, the beſt way is to give them 
ſtraw with it at firſt, and bring them 
to therich food alone by flow degrees. 

When they are turned into the field 
of clover, it ſhould be done gradually, 
and this rule holds good concerning 
thoſe which are well enough te be 
truſted in at once, as well as ſuch as 
muſt have this preparation. 

The right method is firſt to turn 
them in about the middle of a hot day, 
when they have eaten before, and the 
leaves of the clover are a little flagged, 
The great danger of this food is, when 
it is eaten in too great quantities, and 
when the dew is upon it; therefore, 
care muſt be taken that the clover is 
dry, and that they don't eat too much. 
They ſhould be ſuffered to be in the 
clover but half an hour the firſt day; 
the next day they ſhould be left an 
hour, and ſo on till they are accuſtom- 
ed to it, 

Some regard is to be had to the wea- 
ther in this reſpect; for experience 
ſnews, that clover is very apt to da- 
mage cattle in wet weather, and much 
leſs ſo in dry. We have before ſpoke 
of the danger of letting horſes eat of it 
while the dew is on the leaves, Any 
wet with clover, makes it more dan- 
gerous than when dry, and it is from 
this that the caution rifes, - 


FzzpinG of Fowls, See FowL» 
FzzDiNG, 
FEET. Plural of foot. See Foor. 


FEE-FARM, Tenure by which 
lands are held from a ſuperior or Lord, 
FELLOE, Z The circumference of a 

FELLY, \{ wheel. 

FELLER. The ſkin, 

FELLING. Cutting down trees, 
&c, When any tree is intended to be 
cut down for timber, the firſt thing to 
be taken care of is a ſkilful diſbranch- 
ing, or lopping off ſuch limbs as may 
endanger it in its fall, many trees be- 
ing annually ſpoiled for want of a pre- 
vious care of this kind; and, there- 
fore, in very large arms, chop a nick 
under them cloſe to the bole, and then 
meeting it with downright ſtrokes, it 
will be ſevered without ſplitting, Take 

Tt care 
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care alſo to cut the tree as near the 
ground as poſſible, unleſs you defign 
to grub them up, the doing of which 
will be of advantage both to the tim- 
ber and to the wood ; for timber is 
- never ſo much valued, if it be known 
to grow out of old ſtocks, 

FELLWORT. Gentian. 

FELONWORT, D 
Bitterſ-weet, A ſpecies of nightſhade. 

FEME-COVERT. A married woman 
FEME-SOLE, An unmarried woman 

FEN, A general name for boggy 
marſhy land, 

Fxx. A diforder to which hops are 
ſubject. It conſiſts of a quick-growing 
mould, or moſs, which ſpreads itſelf 
with great rapidity, and occafions 
dreadful ravages in the hop-grounds, 

FEN-BERRY, A kind of black- 


FENCE. No article whatſoever, in 
the huſbandman's whole concern, is of 
more importance to him than that of 
hedges; they are the firſt object which 
naturally ſhould ftrike his imagina- 
tion, as they are the defence and guard 
of all the reſt, 

In all encloſed lands the farmer muſt 
keep up a good fence, if he expects to 
reap the fruit of his labours, The 
conſequences of one little defe& may 
do him more injury, by letting in cat- 
tle upon his crop, than would have 
been the coſt of a moſt perfect and 
thorough repair, 

There are many ſhrubs of which 
hedges may be made, but there is one 
kind almoſt univerſal, that is, the 
white thorn. In ſuch places as this 
generally uſed ſhrub will not agree 
with, the holly, black thorn, elder, 
furze, and ſeveral others, are to be cal- 
led in; but the common method is 
with this, 
with white thorn, the careful huſband- 
man will not think it finiſhed when he 
has ſet that alone; he will plant in it, 
at proper diſtances, timber, or fruit- 
trees, and they will riſe to a conſider- 
able profit : but this, like all other ad- 
vantages, will be proportioned to the 
care he employs, and to his attention to 
the rules laid down for that purpoſe, 

As to timber trees, he is not to 

lant any at random, for one kind ſuits 
one ſoil, and another another; nor is 
there any one that may not be very 
valuable to him, if it be rightly ma- 


When the hedge is made - 
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As he will want, in dne time, a 
good quantity of white-thorn plants, 
or ſets, let him prepare for them in 
this manner, Let him make choice 
of a ſquare piece of ground, any waſte 
corner will do; and, to chuſe, it 
ſhould be upon a poor and dry ſoil. 
This he is to uſe as his nurſery, It 
muſt be within a good fence, that cat- 
tle cannot get into it ; but there re- 
quires no other care, except that it 
ſtand defended from the north and 
weſt, 

In November let this be ploughed 
up, and prepared for the ſeeds, and ear- 
ly in the ſucceeding ſpring let them be 
ſown, the ground having been well 
weeded during the winter, \ 

Let furrows of five inches deep be 
made, at two feet diſtance, and in theſe 
ſow the ſeeds of the common haws, 
gathered the autumn before, and kept 
dry during the winter, 

As ſoon as they appear above the 
ground, which will not be till the ſe- 
cond year, weed them carefully be- 
tween the rows, and immediately after 
give the ground a good watering ; and 
repeat this weeding and watering at 
times as ſhall be found neceſſary, till 
the young plants are got up to a tole- 
rable height, and their ſtems at the 
bottom are about as thick as a man's 
thumb, | 

The huſbandman, having thus fur- 
niſhed himſelf with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſets ready for his purpoſe, is to 
take a view of the ground, and exa- 
mine its ſoil and fituation, that he may 
know in what manner to ſet about his 
work. 

The firſt thing to be done is, to 
mark out the courſe of the ditch, and 
its breadth, It is to be three feet wide 
at the top, and its depth is to be two 
feet, It is beſt to allow but a foot 
breadth at the bottom of the ditch, 
when it is a yard wide at the top, 
This will give ſuch a ſlant to each fide, 
that the hedges will not ſo eaſily break 
in, and will cramp the legs of the cat- 
tle ſo, that as they can neither walk 
eaſily, nor turn about in the ditch, 
they will not get that habit of going 
into it, 

The breadth and depth already men- 
tioned, are, in general, ſufficient for 
the ditch in a common incloſure ; but 
where, from any particular circum- 
ſtance, it is judged convenient to 

make 
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make it larger, it muſt be carried on 
in the ſame proportions. 

When the breadth of the ditch is 
thus marked out, let the labourer be 
ſet to dig; and that he may prepare 
the bank properly ſor the quick that is 
to be ſet on it, let him lay the turf re- 
gularly, with the graſſy fide down- 
wards, upon that ſide of the ditch on 
which the hedge is to be raiſed, 

Upon this turf, thus turned bottom 
upwards, let him ſpread the beſt of 
the mould ; and having thus prepared 
a bed for the quick, let the firſt row 
of it be brought in and laid, 

Let the ſets be well choſen ; let them 
be ſtrait, fmooth, even- growing ſhoots, 
and well rooted; and let them be 
brought freſh taken up. 

The bank being thus far prepared, 
and the quick ready, let it be lain care- 
fully in. The ſets muſt be laid on this 
bed at a foot diſtance, and with the 
end inclining a little upwards, 

Let the courſe of the bank be mea- 
ſured, and at every thirty feet make a 
mark, At each of theſe marks plant 


a thriving young tree of oak, aſh, elm, 


or whatever kind is found to ſucceed 
beſt in the neighbouring ſoil ; or of 
ſuch fruit trees as will agree with it, 
taking care to ſet it upright and ſteady, 

One row of quickſets being thus 
laid, let them be covered well with 
ſome more of the beſt mould ; and up- 
on this let there be laid a covering of 
turf, turned bottom upwards, and laid 
even, and in a workman-like manner, 

Upon this turf ſpread another co- 
vering of the deff of the mould, to 
make a bed for a ſecond row of quick, 
This bed is to be in the whole a foot 
thick over the firſt row ; and when the 
bank is well raiſed to this height, ano- 
ther parcel of ſets are to be brought 
freſh, ſtrait, and well-rooted, as before 
directed. Theſe are to be laid in the 
ſame manner as the firſt, with the ends 
inclining a little upwards, and placed 
at a foot diſtance one from the other ; 
each being laid in the middle of the 
ſpace that is between every two of the 
firſt row, " 

When theſe are carefully laid, they 
muſt be covered with more good 
mould, three or four inches thick, and 
then the ſoil that is dug out of the bot- 
tom of the ditch, is to be laid over 
-y earth, and the bank finiſhed with 
t. 
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The ditch is now dug, and the earth 
thrown up is all employed, the quick- 
ſets and young trees are planted, and 
the bank is made, The hedge and 
ditch therefore are finiſhed, and there 
requires nothing more to be done but 
to ſecure them from injuries. 

For the defence and ſhelter of theſe 
ſets, a dead hedge is to be made at the 
top of the bank, This is a hedge of 
dead wood, faſtened by dead ſtakes, 
which, being well wrought t 
will ſtand very ſecurely, till the quick 
is of ſuch a height and ſtrength, as to 
need no defence upon its own account, 
and to be a ſufficient encloſure to the 
land. 

For the dead hedge, a proper quan- 
tity of buſh wood is to be provided, 
and a proportionable number of ſtakes, 
Theſe are the better the ſounder wood 
they are made of. 

Theſe ſtakes muſt be driven in at 
two feet and a half diſtance, and the 
workman ought to ſee that each ftands 
firm and faſt, Then let him begin the 
hedge, He muſt lay the ſmall buſhes 
at the bottom in ſuch a manner, that 
they may cover the quick when it firſt 
ſhoots, and be a defence to it againſt 
the bitings of cattle, that may chance 
to get down into the ditch. This is 
the firſt care; after this the long buſhes 
are to be laid in, and the longeſt of all 
at top, twiſting them in between the 
ſtakes, 

When the hedge is thus carried to 
its due height, let a parcel of long and 
ſlender poles be provided, and the tops 
of the ſtakes bound in with them on 
each ſide; this is what is called in the 
country phraſe, eddering a hedge ; and 
this finiſhes the work. 

There are two ſeaſons in the year 
for planting a quickſet hedge, and only 
two, for it will not ſucceed in any o- 
thers, Theſe are early in ſpring, or 
late in the autumn. 

For the ſpring planting, the laſt 
week in February, and the firſt in 
March, are the beſt ; for the autumn 
the whole month of October, and the 
firſt and ſecond week in November : 
a quickſer planted at either of theſe 
ſeaſons will grow, but by what we 
have ſeen from frequent experience, 
we prefer the ſpring plantation. 

The next ſpring after the laying of 
quick, let the farmer go over the whole 


bank, firſt examining the dry hedge 
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If he find it looſe any where, let this 
be remedied by driving a new ſtake, or 
faſtening the old ones; and if any o- 
ther deficiency appear, let him ſee it 
repaired in the ſame manner. 

When he has rectified what was a- 
miſs in this, let him view, deliberate- 
ly and ſeparately, the quickſets, He 
muſt now ſee freſh ſets put in the 
place of the dead ones; and trim up 
the others with due care, 

Some adviſe the planting the fruit 
or timber trees in the hedge at this 
time; and others recommend the do- 
ing that, when it was at two, three, 
or four year's growth; but from what 
we have ſeen in practice, we greatly 
prefer the planting them at the making 
of the bank, at the ſame time with the 
quick : for thus they take their growth 
together; and there is no diſturbance 
of the fence, as there muſt be in plan- 
ting them when all is ſettled, 

Before the farmer takes a view of 
his young quickſet, let him order it to 
be weeded. This muſt be done care- 
fully and thoroughly ; and it muſt be 
repeated at times; for the quick, while 
it is young, ſhould have all the nou- 
riſhment the ground can yield, and 
not be ſtarved by the weeds, This 
clearing will give the owner a diſtin 
view of the condition of the ſet, that 
he may know what to ſupply. 

If, by any accident, ſheep have got 
at it, or other cattle, it will be diſco- 


vered by the tops being eaten off, and 


cropped irregularly, and mangled at 
the ends, In this caſe there is but one 
method to reſtore any hope of a good 
hedge; the whole growth muſt be e- 
venly cut off, within'an inch and half 
of the ground ; and there will then be 
a- new and freſh ſet of ſhoots that 
ſpring, which would not have happen- 
ed from the gnawed ends, at leaſt not 
with any degree of regularity or beauty. 

Let the induſtrious huſbandman re- 
move its redundances, and ſupply the 
deſect. Let him with his knife take 
off ill-ſhaped and ſtraggling branches. 
Let him ſee that no unneceſſary dead 
wood be left at the bottom, for that 
will choak the quick. And let him 


carefully root up all thoſe tangling 
weeds, which are ſo common in hed- 
ges, and at once ſpoil their beauty, and 
injure their growth, 

The principal of thoſe weeds which 
are deſtructive to hedges, are four, 
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White bryony, black bryony, travel. 
lers joy, and bind- weed; theſe all co- 
ver the hedges to a great extent, 

From this time very little care is re- 
quired till the hedge is of a growth for 
plaſhing ; this is not till eight or ten 
years after the planting. 

We will ſuppoſe the hedge planted 
and dreſſed, as already deſcribed, to 
be grown to eight, ten, or twelve years 
ſtanding. It will by this time be looſe 
and irregular in its growth, there will 
be vacancies at the bottom, and gaps 
in many places, and it will be full of 
thick and old ſtumps and ſtubbs, as 
well as of young ſhoots, 

Upon a view of the condition of the 
hedge, the huſbandman is to conſider 
in what manner he is to go to work, 
The ſtubbs are uſeleſs; but among 
the reſt he muſt conſider, that he is to 
reſerve ſome ſhoots for laying down, 
and others to ſerve by way of ſtakes, 
For the firſt purpoſe he is to ſelect 
thoſe which are longeſt and freſheſt ; 
and ſuch as are of a middle growth; 
for the ſtakes, he is to leave ſuch as 
are ſomewhat larger, and ſtand pro- 
perly, and grow tolerably ſtraight for 
the firſt five or fix feet. It matters 
not for the reſt, becauſe they are to be 
cut off at that height; their uſe re- 
quiring no more, 

When the huſbandman has thus 
conſidered, let him go to work, He is 
to cut away all the old ſtubbs within 
two inches of the ground, ſtriking 
them off ſloping. After this let him go 
on thinning his hedge, by cutting away 
all but the proper ſhoots for ſtakes, 
which he is to ſtrike off at the height 
he defigns his hedge, and the long 
ſhoots for laying, which he is to leave 
entire, 

As there will not be enough of thefe 
ſhoots for ſtakes, growing as they 
ſhould do; he muſt make ſome others 
to drive into the ground, where there 
is a deficiency, 

When the uſeleſs ſtuff is thus cut 
away, a ſpade may be got between the 
ſhoots; and the labourer is to be em- 
ployed to clean away and new-make 
the ditch, Let him dig this juſt as it 
was at firſt, making the top wide, the 
bottom narrow, and the ſides ſloping. 

As he is at work upon this, let him 
clear away all filth from about the 
roots of the quick; and wherethe earth 
has mouldered away from — add 
ome 
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ſome of the beſt that comes out in dig- 
ging the ditch, preſſing it well into the 
hollows, | 

A great deal of the better mould 
from the ditch will be thus uſed in 
filling up holes, and facing of the bank, 
the reſt is to be laid at the top ; for if 
the ſides be loaded, they will break 
with the rains, and what falls off will 
choak up the ditch; and as it would 
be only hurtful thus laid on the ſides, 
it is of great ſervice when laid on the 
top, heightening the bank, and greatly 
improving the fence, 

The trees are to be lopped in the 
uſual manner, if timber trees; and if 
fruit-trees, to be pruned up above the 
reach of the cattle, ; 

The ditch is now cleaned, the bank 
repaired, and the ſtakes ready, Let the 
new ones be well and firmly driven, 
where there are not a ſufficient num- 
ber of the upright ſhoots left for that 
purpoſe ; and theſe being diſpoſed, the 
work is ready for the plaſher, 

He is to take each of the long ſhoots 
which are left ſtanding ſeverally, and 
bending it gradually he is to give it 
a gopietg cut with his bill half through; 
it will then fall eaſily, and he is to 
weave it in between ſtake and ſtake 
carefully, 

When he has thus worked in all the 
ſhoots left for that purpoſe, he is to go 
over, his work, and trim off the ſtrag- 
gling ſprigs, to render it uniform and 
even. 

A great deal of the ſucceſs of this 
work depends upon the method of lay- 
ing theſe boughs, when they are cut 
through ſo far as to obey the hand 
of the workman. If they be laid too 
low and too thick, as many do, through 
an opinion of ſtrengthening the hedge, 
the ſap is all ſent into the ſhoots ; and 
the plaſhes ſtarve and will decay. On 
the other hand, if they be laid too high, 
then they draw in all the nouriſhment ; 
and the ſhoots are ſtarved, Both theſe 
accidents are to be avoided in a middle 
courſe, It is not the farmer's intereſt 
to ſtarve the ſhoots to feed the plaſhes, 
nor to ruin the plaſhes for the ſhoots ; 
he is to derive a proper quantity of 
nouriſhment into both ; and this will 
be done by laying them in a middling 
way. Beſides, this has another ad- 
vantage, that if the plaſhes are not too 
deep cut, and are laid thus evenly, or 
nearly upon a level, the ſap is not all 
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directed to their ends, but ſends up 


ſhoots from every part. 

This abundance of young ſhoots 
will alſo be promoted by the proper 
cutting of the branches of the plaſhed 
boughs, They are to be cut off ſhort 
at five or fix inches length on each ſide 
of the hedge ;z and this will make them 
ſend out fide ſhoots of their own, as 
well as promote the growth of others, 
to the great beauty and ſtrength of the 


ge. | 
As to the ſeaſons of plaſhing of 
hedges, there is but one proper. Some 
do it in October, and pretend particu» 
lar advantages from that time; but let 
the huſbandman truſt to experience, 
and aſſure himſelf, that the only right 
ſeaſon is the month of February. 
While the hedge is growing up from 
the plaſhing, it will be proper to have 
the ſame eye upon it as at firſt; ta- 
king care, in ſpring and fall, to cut 
away the ſtraggling branches, and to 
root out weeds : thus the fence will 
ow regular, thick, and clean; and 
rom this renewing, in the ſame man- 
ner as from its firſt riſe, will exceed, 
in every reſpeR, thoſe of the neigh- 
bourhood, which are not loaked after 
with the ſame degree of care. 
FENNEL, [ Fæniculum.] The ſpecies 
are, 1. Common fennel ; 2, ſweet fen- 
nel; 3. Azorian fennel, or Finochio. 
The firſt is a very common plant in 
gardens; the ſecond is the medicinal 
ſort, Both theſe are eaſily propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, 
The ſweet fennel is ſmaller,in all its 
arts than the common, except the 
ds, which are conſiderably larger. 
The ſeeds of the two ſorts differ like- 
wiſe in ſhape and colour ; thoſe of the 
common are roundiſh, oblong, flattiſh 
on cne fide, and protuberant on the - 
other, of a dark almoſt blackiſh co- 
lour : thoſe of the ſweet are longer, 
narrower, not ſo flat, generally crook- 
ed, and of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 
colour. Both ſorts are cultivated in 
our gardens : the common is a peren- 
nial plant : the ſweet periſhes after it 
has given ſeed ; nor do its ſeeds come 
to ſuch perfection in this climate as 
thoſe which we receive from Germany. 
The ſeeds of both the fennels have 
an aromatic ſmell, and a moderately 
warm, pungent taſte ; thoſe of the far- 
niculum dulce are in flavour moſt agree- 


able, and have alſo a conſiderable de- 
gree, 
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gree of ſweetiſhneſs ; hence our college 
have directed the uſe of theſe only. 
They are ranked among the four grea- 
ter hot ſeeds, and not undeſervedly 
looked upon as good ſtomachics and 
carminatives, The root is conſidera- 
bly leſs warm, but has more of a 
ſweetiſh taſte than the ſeeds, It is one 
of the five roots called openers; and 
has ſometimes been directed in aperi- 
ent apozems. Boerhaave obſerves, that 
this root exactly agrees in taſte, ſmell, 
and medical qualities, wich the cele- 
brated Ginſeng of the Chineſe ; and 
therefore thinks it may very juſtly ſup- 
ply its place, The leaves of fennel are 
weaker than either the roots or ſeeds, 
and have very rarely been employed for 
any medicinal uſe. 

The Finochio is ſown in the middle 
of March, or beginning of April, and 
to continue a ſucceſſion till winter, 
repeat tne ſowings every month till 
July ; chuſe an open ſpot of rich light 
ground, and by line and hoe draw 
ſhallow drills, two feet diſtant ; ſcatter 
the ſeeds thinly along the bottom, and 
cover them near a quarter, of an inch 
deep with finely broken mould, and 
when the plants are an inch or two 
high, ſmall hoe them to kill weeds, 
and thin them to three inches, and in 
two or three weeks after cut them out 
to treble that diſtance, that the baſe 
of the ſtem may have room to ſwell. 

When the ftalks are conſiderably 
ſwelled at bottom, earth them up on 
each ſide, and in two or three weeks 
that part will be very white and tender, 

Hog's FENNEL, [ Peucedanum.] There 
are ſeveral ſorts of this plant growing 
naturally in ſome parts of England and 
France, and preſerved in the botanic 
gardens, They may be all propagated 
by ſeeds ſown in autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe. The roots were formerly 
held in ſome eſtimation, but preſent 
practice entirely diſregards it. 

GiantFENNEL, | Ferula.] This plant 
is pretty common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens; and, if planted in a good ſoil, 
will grow to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and divide into many 
branches, The lower leaves of this 
ſort ſpread more than two feet every 
way, which are ſubdivided into many 
ſmall ones, garniſhed with very long 
narrow ſmall leaves, of a lucid green. 
From the center of the plant comes 
out the flower-ſtalk, which, when the 
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plants are ſtrong, will be near as large 
as a common broomſtick, and will rife 
ten or twelve feet high, with many 
joints; if the ſtalks are cut, there iſ- 
ſues from the veſſels a fœtid yellowiſh 
liquor, which will concrete on the ſur- 
face of the wound. The ſtalks are ter- 
minated by large umbrels of yellow 
flowers, which come out the latter end 
of June, or in the beginning of July, 
which are ſucceeded by oval compreſ- 
ſed ſeeds, having three lines running 
longitudinally on each fide, Theſe 
ripen in September, and the ſtalks de- 
cay ſoon after. 

There are ſeveral kinds of the above 
plant, all propagated by ſeeds ſown in 
autumn, | 

Scorching FENNEL, Deadly carrot, 

Sweet FENNEL, See FENNEL, 

FENNEL-FLOWER, [ Nige/la,] See 
DEVIL IN a Busn, 

FENUGREEK, [Fm Graecum, 
Trigonella.] This is an annual plant, 
which rifes with a hollow, branching, 
herbaceous ſtalk, a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 

laced alternately, whoſe lobes are ob- 
ong, oval, indented on their edges, 
and have broad furrowed foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers come out fingly at each 
joint from the wings of the ſtalk ; they 
are white, of the butterſly-kind, and 
fit very cloſe to the ſtalk ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by long compreſſed pods, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a broad ſword, 
ending in long points, having a broad 
membrane on one edge, filled with 
ſquare yellow ſeeds, indented on one 
fide like a kidney, The whole plant 
has a very ſtrong odour, 

This plant has not as yet beenculti- 
vated in any quantity for uſe in Eng- 
land, as it has generally proved a very 
uncertain crop, occaſioned by the in- 
conſtancy of the weather here, for in 
cold wet ſeaſons the plants are fre- 
quently killed before the ſeeds ripen ; 
and if any of them live long enough 
to perfect their ſeeds, the pods change 
of a dirty colour, and the ſeeds turn 
black and unſightly, eſpecially when 
much rain falls about the time of their 
ripening ; therefore the ſeeds, which 
are imported from the continent, are 
always preferred to thoſe of our own 
growth, 

But as the conſumption of theſe ſeeds 
is very great in England, and ſome per- 
ſons may be inclinable to make trials 

/ te 
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to cultivate the plants here; we ſhall 
here give ſuch directions for the ma- 
nagement of this plant, as from expe- 
rience has been found to ſucceed beſt. 

The ground in which this plant 
thrives beſt, is a light hazel loam, not 
enriched with dung; this ſhould be 
cleaned from the roots of weeds, and 
well ploughed twice, and harrowed 
fine before the ſeeds are ſown, The 
beſt time to ſow the ſeeds is in the be- 
ginning of September, in ſhallow drills 
like peaſe. The rows ſhould be two 
feet aſunder, and the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſcattered one inch diſtant from each o- 
ther in the drills ; for if the plants are 
too cloſe together in the ſpring, they 
may be eaſily thinned with the hoe 
when the ground is cleaned, When 
the ſeeds are ſown at the above-menti- 
oned time, the plants will appear in 
three weeks or a month after; and if 
the weeds appear at the ſame time, the 
ground ſhould be hoed over as ſoon as 
poſſible in dry weather, to deſtroy the 
weeds ; and when the plants are grown 
an inch high, the earth ſhould be drawn 
up to their ſtems, in the ſame manner 
as is practiſed for peaſe. This will ſe- 
cure their ſtems from being injured by 
ſharp cutting winds ; and if a ridge of 
earth is drawn up on the north or eaſt 
ſide of each row, it will protect the 
plants from the pinching winds which 
blow from both thoſe quarters; for 
though this plant will not be in any 
danger from the froſts in the ordinary 
winters, yet, in very ſevere froſts they 
are ſometimes killed ; but, as this plant 
will live in any ſituation, where peaſe 
will ſtand through the winter, there 
will be no greater hazard of the one 
crop than the other, 

In the ſpring of the year, the ground 
muſt be hoed again in dry weather to 
Kill the weeds, and the plants ſhould 
be again earthed up in the like manner 
as peaſe, with whoſe culture this plant 
will thrive; but there muſt be great 
care taken to keep the ground as clean 
from weeds as poſſible, for if they are 
permitted to grow, they will ſoon ad- 
vance above the plants, and greatly 
weaken them ; and when their pods 
begin to form, they cannot be too much 
expoſed to the ſun and air, whereby 
they will be leſs liable to ſuffer from 
moiſture, 

When the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, 
the plants will grow much ſtronger, 
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and have many more ſide branches than 
thoſe which come up in the ſpring, ſo 
will produce a much greater crop of 
ſeeds; and theſe will produce their 
flowers five or ſix weeks earlier, ſo 
will have a better ſeaſon to ripen ;z but 
in order to have them better ripened, 
the top of the plants ſhould be cur off 
with garden-ſhears about the middle 
of June, by which time the pods will 
be formed on the lower part of the 
ſtalks, which will be greatly forwarded 
by topping of the ſtalks in the ſame 
way as is commonly practiſed ſor gar- 
den-beans; for where the plants are 
ſuffered to extend in length, the lower 
pods often miſcarry, or are leſs nou- 
riſhed, and thoſe on the top of the 
ſtalks are late before they ripen; ſo 
where the topping of the plants is o- 
mitted, the pods at bottom will open 
and caſt out their ſeeds, before thoſe 
above will be ripe; therefore, to pre- 
ſerve the firſt and cut off the other, 
will be found the beſt method, for by 
ſo doing, the pods will ripen equally, 
and much earlier in the ſeaſon, 

If the ſummer proves warm, the 
ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt, and the 
plants ſhould then be cut off, and laid 
to dry for five or fix days, in which 
time they ſhould be turned two or 
three times, that the pods may dry 
equally; then the ſeeds may be either 
threſhed out in the field, or the haulm 
may be houſed in a barn, to be threſh- 
ed in a more convenient time, 

There are two or three different ſorts, 
natives of Sicily, Spain, and Ruſſia, 
which are cultivated in the botanic 
gardens, and are all propagated in the 
ſame manner, 

FENNY - LAND, Marſhy, boggy 
land, covered with water, 

FEOFFMENT, The act of grant- 
ing poſſeſſion, 

FERMENTATION, A flow mo- 
tion of the inteſtine particles of a mix- 
ed body, ariſing uſually from the ope- 
ration of ſome active acid matter, which 
rarifies, exalts, and ſubtilizes the ſoft 
and ſulphureous particles, as when lea- 
ven or yealt rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments wort, bread, &c. 

FERN, The name of one of the 
worſt of weeds, and one of the moſt 
difficult to deſtroy, where it has a deep 
ſoil to root in. Mr, Mortimer ſays, 
he has ſeen its root eight or ten feet 
deep in ſome grounds; and adds, = 
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the beſt way of killing it is by cutting 
it often while it is in graſs; that the 
moſt proper ſeaſons for this purpoſe are, 
ſpring, Midſummer, and Michaelmas ; 
that is, when the circulation of the 
fap is ſtrongeſt. Moſt of the roots be- 
ing then cut aſunder, and thereby de- 
prived of the channels through which 
nature intended to convey the ſap, will 
bleed to death, or if it ſtagnates in 
them, they will ſoon rot. The fern 
itſelf, if cut when full of ſap, and left 
to rot upon the ground, will greatly 
improve the ſoil, and mellow it fo as 
to prevent its binding : or, if it be 
burnt when ſo cut, it will yield a much 
greater quantity of ſalt than any other 
vegetable, If it be ploughed up, plen- 
tiful dunging of the land, and ſprink- 
ling it well with aſhes, have been found 
to kill this weed : but the moſt cer- 
tain cure for it is urine, In ſeveral 
parts of the North, where they keep 
their fern under, and deſtroy a great 
deal of it, by mowing it frequently 
when green, they alſo find that rolling 
of it is of great ſervice; and, when 
they burn it, the poor people make the 
aſhes of it up into balls, with a little 
water, dry them in the ſun, and uſe 
them in waſhing their linen, for which 
they think them nearly as good as ſoap, 
Often treading down theſe plants, and 
feeding ſheep on them, is ſaid to be 
almoſt an infallible way of killing the 
fern. 

Trees planted among fern will thrive 
very much, though it be on a hot gra- 
vel; the fern ſhading their roots, and 
keeping them moiſt and cool, 

Sweet FER x, [Scandix, ] Shepherd's 
Needle, Venus- comb. An annual 
plant, growing naturally in ſtiff lands 
among corn. The leaves are finely di- 
vided into ſmall ſegments, and have 
long foot-ſtalks ; the ſtalks riſe ſix in- 
ches high, The flowers are ſmall, 
white, and like thoſe of wild chervil, 
and fit upon the top of the beak or 
horns, which are the rudiment of the 
pod, At the bottom of the ſmall umbel 
five leaves embrace the ſtalk, with 
broad and ſhort ſoot-ſtalks, which are 
afterwards cut into ſmall ſegments 
like the reſt: the ſeed is long, and runs 
into a ſmall point, reſembling a large 
needle, but the umbels have great re- 
ſemblance to the umbels of Muſk 
Crane's-bill, If the ſeeds are permit- 
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ted to ſcatter, there will be a plenti- 
ful ſupply of young plants, 

FERTILE. Fruitful, abundant, 

FERTILITY, Abundance, fruit. 
fulneſs, | 

FESCUE, The name of a genus of 
graſs, of which there are ſeveral ſpe- 
cies ; as the flote-feſcue, ſheep's feſcue, 
Kc. See FLoTE-FEscur, SHEEP's- 
Frscux. 

FESILS. A kind of baſe grain. 

FESTING-PENNY, Earneſt given 
to ſervants when hired. 

FETTERS. Chains for the feet, 

FEVER, A diſeaſe that frequently 
attacks ſeveral ſorts of cattle, particu. 
larly horſes, 

The ſymptoms which denote the 
horſe to be afflicted with a fever, are, 
great reſtleſſneſs, the creature ranging 
from one end of the rack to the other ; 
his flanks heat ; his eyes are red and 
inflamed ; his tongue parched and dry 
his breath hot, and of a ſtrong ſmell ; - 
he loſes his appetite, and nibbles his 
hay, but without chewing it, and is 
frequently ſmelling to the ground ; the 
whole body is hotter than ordinary, 
(though not parched, as in ſome in- 
flammatory diſorders) he dungs often, 
little at a time, uſually hard, and in 
ſmall bits; he ſometimes ſtales with 
difficulty, and his urine is high co- 
loured ; he ſeems to thirſt, but drinks 
little at a time, and often; his pulſe 
beat fult and hard, to fifty ſtrokes 
and upwards in a minute, 

The firſt intention of cure is bleed. 
ing, to the quantity of two or three 
quarts, if the horſe is ſtrong and in 
good condition; then give him a pint 
of the following drink four times a 
day; or an ounce of nitre, mixed up 
into a ball with honey, may be given 
thrice a day, inſtead of the drink, and 
waſhed down with three or four horns 
of any ſmall liquor. 


Take of baum, ſage, and chamo- 
mile flowers, each a handful; li- 
quorice root ſliced half an ounce 
ſalt prunel, or nitre, three oun- 
ces ; infuſe the whole into two 
quarts of boiling water, and when 
cold, ſtrain it off; then ſqueeze 
into it the juice of two or three 
lemons, ſweeten it with honey, 

As the chief ingredient to be de- 

pended upon in the drink is the nitre, 
| it 
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it may, perhaps, be as well given in wa- 
ter alone ; but as a horſe's ſtomach is 
ſoon palled, and he requires palatable 
medicines, the other ingredients may, 
in that reſpeR, have their uſe, Soley- 
ſel for this purpoſe adviſes two ounces 
of ſalt of tartar, and one of ſal-armo- 
niac, to be diſſolved in two quarts of 
water, and mixed with a pail of com- 
man water, adding a handful of bran 
or barley-flour, to qualiſy the unplea- 
ſant taſte, This may be given every 
day, and is an uſeful medicine, 

The following may alſo be given for 
this purpoſe : 


Take Ruſſia pearl-aſhes one ounce, 
diſtilled vinegar one pint, ſpring 
water two pints, honey four oun - 
ces; give a 
times a day, 

This neutral mixture, and the nitre 
drink before-menticned, may be taken 
alternately ; they are both efficacious 
remedies, and in ſome caſes may pro- 
perly enough be joined with the cam- 
phire drink, | 
His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, gi- 
ven in ſmall quantities ; which, if 
refuſes,” let him have dry bran ſprink- 
led with water: put 4 handful of pick- 
ed hay into the rack, which a horſe 
will often eat, when he will touch no- 
thing elſe: his water need not be much 
warmed, but ſhould be given often, 
and in ſmall quantities : his cloathing 
ſhould be moderate, too much heat 
and weight on a horſe being improper 
in a fever; which ſcarce ever goes off 
in critical ſweats (as thoſe in the hu- 
man body terminate) but by ſtrong 
perſpiration, 

If, in a day or two, he begins to eat 
his bran, and pick a little hay, this 
method, with good nurſing, will an- 
ſwer; but if he refuſes to feed, more 
blood ſhould be taken away, and the 
drinks continued; to which may be 
added two or three drams of ſaffron, 
avoiding at this time all hotter medi- 
eines: the following clyſter ſhould be 
given, which may be repeated every 
day, eſpecially if his dung be knotty 
and dry. ; 7 

Take two handſuls of marſh- mal - 
lows, and one of chamomile flow- 
ers; fennel- ſeed an ouhce; boil 
in three quarts of water to two, 


ſtrain off, and add four ounces of 
Vor, I, 


pint three or four 
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treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, 
or any common oil, 

Two quarts of water - gruel, fat 
broth, or pot liquor, with the treacle 
and oil, will anſwer this purpoſe ; to 
which may be added a handful of ſalt. 
Theſe ſort of clyſters are properer than 
thoſe with purging ingredients, 

The following opening driak is very 
effeual in theſe fevers, and may be 
2 every other day, when the cly- 

ers ſhould be omitted ; but the nitre- 
balls, or drink, may be continued, ex- 
cept on the days theſe are taken, 


Take of cream of tartar and Glay- 
ber's ſalts, each four ounces z diſ- 
ſolve in barley-water, or any other 
liquor: an ounce or two of. leni- 
tive electuary may be added, or a 
dram or two, of powder of jalap, 

to quicken the operation in ſome 
horſes. 

Four ounces of Glauber's ſalts, or 
cream of tartar, with the ſame. quan- 
tity of lenitive electuary, may be given 
for the ſame purpoſe, if the former 
ſhould not open the body ſufficiently. 

The diet ſhould be regular; no oats 
given, but ſcalded or raw bran ſprink- 
led ; the beſt flavoured hay ſhquld be 
given by handfuls, and often by hand, 
as the horſe ſometimes cannot lift up 
his head to the rack, 

Dilute the blood with plenty of wa- 
ter, or white drink; let his diet be 
warm bran maſhes, and his hay ſprink- 


led. Should the fever riſe, which will 


be known by the ſymptoms above de- 
ſcribed, give him. an ounce of nitre 
thrice a day in his water, or made up 
in a ball with honey, Let his body be 
kept cool and open, with the opening 
drink, given twice. or thrice a werk; 
or an ounce of ſalt of tartar may be gi- 
ven every day, diſſolved in his water, 
for that purpoſe, omitting then the 
nitre, After a week's treatment in this 
manner, the cordial ball may be given 
once or twice a day, with an infufion 
.of liquorice root ſweetened with ho- 
ney ; to which may be added, when 
the phlegm is tough, or cough dry and 
huſky, a quarter of a pint of linſeed or 
ſallad-oil, and the ſame quantity of 
oxymel of ſquills, 

Frvers in Cows, The ſymptoms 
are, trembling, reſtleſſneſs, weakneſs, 
and ſtaggering in the gait ; the eyes be- 
come heavy and inflamed, oſten red or 

Uu yellow, 
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yellow, in that part called the white; 
the head is heavy and lumpiſh, the 
beaft is dull and itupid, uttering ſighs 
and moans as if in great pain, and 
fetches breath with difficulty; the 
mouth and tongue are very hot and 
dry, unleſs foaming, which ſometimes 
happens; the food is neglected with a 
loathing, the ſkin is hot, and the hairs 
ſtare and ſeem to ſtart an end, and fre- 
Toney the ſkin breaks out in ſudden 
weats. 

The cure muſt be begun with bleed - 
ing, which of all things is moſt like 
to leſſen the inflammation, and eaſe th 
difficulty of breathing. 

The beaſt ſhould be kept at home, 
and very ſhort of food, and warm 
maſhes often changed and ſet before 
them, made with bran or oatmeal and 
water, with ſome nitre and honey diſ- 
ſolved in them. 

After bleeding, in caſe the beaſt has 
not lately dunged, let a clyſter be 
thrown up warm, made with gruel, 
oil, &c, and repeated occaſionally. 

After this, give one of the following 
balls once in about fix hours. 

Nitre, turmeric, liquorice powder, 

each one ounce; honey, enough 
to make a ball or two for a doſe, 


Or either of the following drinks : 


No. 1,-Nitre and cream of tartar, 
each half an ounce, in ſome warm 
gruel, ſweetened with honey, eve- 
ry fix hours, 

No. 2.—One ounce of crude ſal am- 
moniac every fix hours in ſome 
warm ale, 

Dr. James's powder for cattle we 
have heard much commended, but from 
our Own experience we pronounce no- 
thing. 

We would by all means adviſe the 
fall to be kept cool in ſummer, but 
warm in winter, admitting air which 
may be kindly, but not chilling, 

FEVERFEW. See FraATHErFEwW. 

FEVER-WEED, See Stinking E- 
RYNGO, 

FEUILLAGE, A bunch or row of 
leaves. | 

' FEVILLAMORT. The colour of 
a faded leaf, generally pronounced 
Philemort. | 

FEUTERER. A dog-keeper, 

FEWEL. Firing, 

FICOIDES, [ Meſembryanthemun. ] 

Fig Marygold, Ee. 
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This genus compriſes a numerous 
tribe of curious ſucculent flowering 
plants for the green-houſe, annual and 
perennial, all with ſucculent ſtalks and 
branches, ſome trailing and herbace- 
ous, others ere and ſhrubby, and o- 
thers without a viſible ſtalk, One an- 
nual fpecies is the diamond Ficoides, 
or Ice-plant, which riſcs with a ſhort, 
thick, ſucculent ſtalk, dividing low in- 
to many trailing, very ſpreading, ſuc- 
culent branches, beſpangled all over 
with icy pimples, very pellucid and 
glittering; oval, undulate, alternate, 
papuloſe, or pimply glittering leaves ; 
and, from the fides of the branches, 
numerous, almoſt cloſe- ſitting, white 
flowers, tinged with red or crimſon; 
fucceeded by plenty of ſeed in autumn, 

This ſingular and curious plant is 
cloſely covered with large pellucid pim- 
ples, full of moiſture, ſhining bril- 

antly like diamonds or bubbles of ice; 
whence it derives the name as above; 
it is in great eſteem by the curious for 
its fingularity, and highly merits a place 
amongſt the tender annuals of the plea- 
ſure-garden, 

The other annual is the Fig Mary- 
gold of Naples, or Egyptian Kali, 

The other ſpecies of Fig Marygold, 
amounting to forty-four in number, 
are all perennials, They are natives 
of Africa, and in this country require 
the aſſiſtance of the green-houſe, 

The flowers of all are monopera- 
lous, but each is finely divided almoſt 
to the bottom into numerous narrow 
ſegments, appearing like ſome ſorts of 
Marygolds, and which, in their native 
Africa, are ſucceeded by a fruit ſhaped 
ſomewhat like a fig, 

The propagation of the annuals is 
by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, like the Amaranthus, 

The propagation of the others is by 
cuttings managed as for the cutting o- 
ther tender exotics. 

FIDDLE-DOCK, [ Rumex pulcher.] 
A kind of dock growing near London, 
It is a biennial, and periſhes ſoon after 
it ripens its ſeeds, 

FIDDLE - WOOD, [ Citharexylen.] 
There are two ſpecies of this tree 
growing common in the Weſt-India 
Iſlands, where it grows to be a large 
timber tree, and is very uſeful in build- 
ing, It requires the aſſiſtance of a 


ſtove to bear our winters, It is pro- 


pagated by ſeeds or cuttings, 
FIELD, 
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FIELD. A piece of ground encloſed 
for tillage or paſture, 

FIELD BASIL. [ Acinos.] A kind 
of Baſil, 

FIG-TREE, [ Ficus,] The common 
fig-tree of our gardens conſiſts only of 
one ſpecics, very comprehenſive in the 
varieties of its fruit, is of the decidu- 
ous tribe, moderately hardy, producing 


fruit in great perfection againſt walls, 


alſo tolerably in eſpaliers and ſtand- 
ards ; but beſides this ſort, there are 
ſeveral other tender exotic ſpecies, 
ſometimes retained in our hot-houſes, 
for variety, 

The common fig produces its fruit 
upon the young ſhoots of the former 
year, riſing immediately from the eyes 
of the ſhoots, appearing firit like ſmall 
buds, which increaſe gradually in fize 
till ſuly, Auguſt, and September, when 
they arrive at full growth, are large, 


ſomewhat pear-ſhaped, and as it ap- 


proaches to ripeneſs, the ſkin changes 
gradually from a greeniſh to blueiſh, 
purpliſh, blackiſh, whitiſh, 'or yellow 
colours, in different varieties, full of 
a purpliſh, reddiſh, whitiſh, or yellow 


pulp, becomes very ſoft, juicy, and ex- 


tremely rich and luſcious, 
The pripcipal varieties of this fruit 
Are ;— 


Common Fig, Alarge oblongiſh, dark, 


purple- blue fruit; the tree a great 
bearer, and ripens in great perfection 
in Auguſt, either on ſtandards or walls, 

Breton or Cheſnut Fig. A large glo- 
bular, ſhortiſh, cheſnut - coloured fruit, 
having a purpliſh delicious pulp, ripen 
in July and in Auguſt, | 

Black Iſchia Fig. A middle-Gzed, 
fhortiſh, flat-crowned, blackiſh fruit, 
having bright pulp ; ripe the middle 
of Auguſt, 

Green Iſchia Fig, A large oblong, 
globular-headed, greeniſh fruit, ſlight- 
ly ſtained through by the pulp to a 
reddiſh brown colour; ripe the end of 
Auguſt, 

Brown Iſchia Fig. A ſmall pyrami- 
dal, browniſh, yellow fruit, having a 
purpliſh very rich pulp; ripe in Au- 
guſt and September, 

Malta Fig, A ſmall, flat - topped, 
brown fruit; ripe the middle of Au- 
guſt and September, 

Round Brown Naples Fig. A globu- 
lar, middle-fized, light-brown fruit, 
with browniſh pulp; ripe the end of 
Auguſt, 
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Long -Brown Naples Fig, A long, 
dark-brown fruit, having a reddi 
pulp; ripe in September. 

Great Blue Fig. A largiſh blue fruit, 
having a fine red pulp. 

. . Black Genoa Fig, A large, pear-ſha- 
ped, black-coloured fruit, and bright 
red pulp; ripe in Auguſt. 

Divided - leafed Fig-tree, having the 
leaves deeply divided into many nar- 
row ſegments, valuable principally for 
the ſhrubbery for the variety of its 
leaves, 

There are many other varieties, but 
it is urmeceſſary to recount them, ſome 
of them being nearly alike, and many 
of them will not ripen perſectly in our 
gardens. 

Moſt of the above varieties of figs 
will bear plentifully againſt walls of a 
ſouth, eaſt, or weſt aſpect, and will 
alſo bear very well in eſpaliers ; they 
will likewiſe, in fine dry ſummers, 
produce tolerable good crops on ſtand- 
ards, in a full expoſure, either as full 
ſtandards, half. ſtandards, or dwarfs, 
and ſometimes produce greater crops 
of fruit than thoſe trained againſt walls. 

All the varieties of theſe trees proſ- 
per in any common ſoil of a garden, 
prepared by common digging, or 
trenching one or two ſpades deep. 

They may be planted at fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance, againſt walls and- 
eſpaliers; and as ſtandards, at any diſ- 
tance not leſs than fiſteen feet from one 
another. 

The propagation of fig-trees is ef- 
feed with great eaſe three different 
ways, viz. by ſuckers ariſing from the 
root, ty layers, and by cuttings, 

Conſidered as wall and eſpalier trees, 
they ſhould be allowed a ſunny ſitua- 
tion, being neceſſary to forward the 
ripening of the fruit, and promote a 
rich flavour. They ripen earlieſt in a 
full ſouth expoſure, but they will alſo 
ſucceed very well in an eaſt and weſt 
aſpect; and as to diſtance, fifreen or 
twenty feet is neceſſary ; againſt a high 
wall the former diſtance is ſufficient, 
bur if they are rather low, twenty feet 
ſhould be allowed, | 

With reſpe& to pruning, two prin- 
cipal dreſſings is requiſite annually, to 
thoſe againſt walls, &c. that is, a ſum- 
mer and winter pruning and training, 

Summer dreſſing.— The trees com- 
monly produce great numbers of young 
ſhoots every ſummer, frequently many 
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more than are neceſſary; ſome of the 
moſt irregular and ill- placed ſhould be 
taken off, and the reſt trained in cloſe, 
and at full length for next year's bear- 
ing, that, by this regulation, the ſun 
and air may be more effectually ad- 
mitted, to promote the free growth 
and regular ripening of the fruit, the 
main object. June, July, and Auguſt 
are the months for this work of ſummer 
dreſſing, obſerving, that in performing 
the operation, to take off only ſuch 
ſhoots as are very irregular, and ſuch as 


Cannot be poſſibly trained in; for in 


theſe, trees, it is proper to retain in 
ſummer, when practic able, three times 
more than may ſeem neceſſary for the 
winter or ſpring training, becauſe the 


ſhoots, being rather of a ſucculent 


pithy nature, many of them are often 
killed in winter ; ſo that, by reſerving 
them all till the general — in 
ſpring, there may be a ſufficiency eſ- 
cape to chuſe from, to ſurniſh the tree, 
and if more than neceſſary, they are 
eaſily cut out; therefore, in this dreſ- 
fing, take off principally only the fore- 
right and other very irregular and evi- 


dently uſeleſs ſhoots, rubbing or cut- 
ting them off quite cloſe ; let the others 


be trained to the wall or eſpalier, be- 
tween the main branches atfull length, 


_ ſtill continuing them fo, as they ad- 


vance. 

Obſerve, however, in the ſummer 
dreſſing, that if there is any great want 
of wood in any part, you may in June 
pinch or top any contiguous. young 
ſhoots, whereby it will furniſh a ſup- 
ply of collaterals the ſame ſeaſon, to 
ſupply the vacancies. ie, 

If the above operation of ſummer 
dreſſing is begun early, before the 


ſhoots become woody, the redundant 


young wood may be rubbed off with- 
out employing a knife, 

Winter, or general pruning.— Ha- 
ving obſerved above, that many of the 
young branches of Fig-trees are liable 
to be more or leſs damaged in ſevere 
winters; in conſequence thereof, it is 
adviſeable to defer the general pruning 
till ſpring, reſerving till then all the 
ſnoots retdined in the ſummer dreſſing, 
and out of the whole, erough may 
eſcape the froſt for your purpoſe ; and, 
if more than enough, the betrer, there 
will be the more to chuſe from; but 
if the general pruning was performed 
in autumn, or early in winter, and no 
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more ſhoots left than what are juſt ne- 
ceſſary to furniſh the wall or eſpalier, 
and many of theſe ſhould be deſtroyed 
by the inclemency of the weather, 
there is no relerve left to ſupply the 
deficiencies ; we therefore adviſe the 
general pruning to be deferred till Fe- 
bruary or March, 

This work of winter-pruning con- 
ſiſts of regulating the branches in ge- 
neral, old and young, taking out crow- 
ding 'and naked old branches, thinnin 
and ſelecting the proper ſupply of 
young ſhoots, cutting out all weak and 
ill-ripened ones, and all dead wood, 

With reſpe& to the regulation of the 
principal branches, theſe ſhould be a- 
bout eight or ten inches diſtant, that 
where they have been trained confide- 
rably cloſer, they ſhould now be thin- 
ned, and the' contiguous ones all un- 
nailed, that the whole may be trained 
regularly at the proper diſtance; at the 
ſame time examine if there are any old 
naked branches, i. e. ſuch as have ad- 
vanced a conſiderable length, without 
furniſhing hardly any proper bearin 
ſhoots, or young branches furniſh 


with ſuch ; and that, provided there 


is proper young wood favourably ſitu- 
ated to ſupply their place; ſuch old 
naked branches ſhould be occaſionally 
cut out at this pruning, to the place 
from whence they proceed, or at leaſt 
down to the firſt beit young ſhoot or 
branch, cutting them quite cloſe, ne- 
ver leaving any ſtump, ſo train the pro- 
per branches and ſhoots in its ſtead; 
having particular attention, that every 
branch terminates in a young ſhoot, 
either arifing immediately from its ex- 
tremity, or in default thereof, or that 
the end of the extreme ſhoot is dead, 
or that the branch is too long for its 
allotred ſpace, it may be ſhortened to 
the next firſt, ſecond, or third good 
ſhoots below, if any, as ſhall ſeem con. 
venient, leaving each ſhoot at full 
length, unleſs its end is dead, when it 
muſt conſequently be cut down to the 
live wood, 

From the principal branches paſs to 
the ſupply of young wood, produged 
and trained in the preceding ſummer, 
which, if they have eſcaped the froſt, 
there will be probably many more than 
are neceffary now to be retained ; and 
keeping in view that they are the only 
bearers, and a proper ſupply muſt be 
trained now for the next TY 
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fruit 1 every branch muſt not only ter 


minate in one at full length, by the 
rules elucidated above, but collateral 


. ones ſhould alſo be here and there re- 


tained, ſome towards the bottom of 
the branches, others nearer the mid- 
dle, and ſome more towards the ex- 
treme parts, &c, advancing at proper 
diſtance one after another, as it were 
in ſucceſſive order, between the prin- 
cipal branches; whereby, beſides the 
ſupply of fruit they will thus furniſh 
in every part, you will alfo have your 
wall or eſpalier ſo regularly filled with 
advancing young branches, that as old 
branches become naked, or tco exten- 
ſive for the ſpace of walling or eſpalier 
allotted, as may be the caſe in ſome 
part or other af the tree every ſeaſon, 
there is always a reſource of theſe 
young branches coming up gradually 
o ſucceed them; therefore, at every 
Au winter or ſpring pruning, ſelect 
n the different parts of the tree, as a- 
bove, a proper ſupply of the beſt 
ſhoots, ſuch as are robuſt, and their 
buds near together, and ariſe from the 
upper or under ſides of the branches, 
convenient for training in, at the ſame 
time cutting off all long foreright, and 
other ill- placed ones, and all others 
however good, that are redundant or 
ſuperfluous, cutting every thing quite 
cloſe to the ſurface of the branches, 
leaving all the ſelected ſhoots at full 
length, where practicable, for the rea- 
ſons already aſſigned; never ſhorten- 
ing any only in caſe of dead parts, or 
want of an immediate further ſupply 
of ſhoots in any part to fill a vacancy, 
Having therefore finiſhed this gene- 
ral pruning, let all the branches and 
ſhoots be faſtered in regular order to 
the wall or eſpalier, each at full length, 
and as ſtraight as poſſible, preſerving 
all the main branches eight or ten in- 
ches diſtant. 

Standard Fig-trees, whether dwarfs 
or half or full ſtandards, after being 
trained to their proper form, may be 
planted either in the borders or open 
quarters of the kitchen garden, or in 
pleaſure-ground, detached from other 
trees, and not nearer than fifteen or 
twenty feet to each other. 

As to culture, thoſe in ſtandards re- 
quire very little training or pruning; 
all that is neceſſary, is only taking out 
any very irregular branch, or when 


their general branches are too much 
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crowded, to thin them diſoretionally, 
taking out the worſt and moſt irregu< 
lar growing; obſerving alſo the ſame 
of the young ſhoots, where they are 
greatly crowded, thin out ſome of the 
ill-placed ones, and ſuch as are weak 
and ill-ripened, obſerving, that the 
ſhoots and branches are always to be 
lett entire, except in cafes exhibited 
in the wall and eſpalier culture, as that 
of cutting off the dead ends of ſhoots, 
ec. and thus they will often bear plen- 
tifully, and ripen their fruit frequent- 
ly in as great perfection as againſt 
walls. 
The following tender ſpecies of Fi- 
cus are preſerved in ſome of our hot- 
houſes, viz, by way of curioſity, 
Sacred Fig, or Indian Cad- tree. Ficus 
with a woody ſtem, branching twenty 
or thirty feet high, heart-ſhaped entire 
leaves, ending in long acute-points. - 
This is held in great veneration in 
India, where it is called the religious 
tree, 
Sycamore and Mulberry-leawed E 
Fig-tree, Ficus with a robuft item, 
branching twenty or thirty feet high, 
and large, roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, en- 
tire leaves. by 
Bengal Fig-tree, Ficus with ſeveral 
ſtems, dividing into many implicated 
branches, riſing twenty or thirty feet 
high, ftriking root from their lower 
parts, with large, oval, obtuſe; entire 
leaves, oh 
Long-leaved India Fig. Ficus with a 
robuſt ſtem, branching twenty or thir- 
ty feet high, and long, ſpear-haped, 
entire leaves, | 
Dwarf Indian Fig, Ficus with trail. 
ing rooting ſtalks and branches, and 
oval, acute-pointed, entire leaves. 
All theſe ſpecies are natives of hot 
countries, where moſt of them form 
large trees, but in our ſtoves appear 
as ſhrubs, and their fruit is of no value, 
To preſerve them here they muſt be 
kept in pots and retained in the ſtove, 
Their propagation is by cuttings, in 
ſummer, planted in pots of light ſandy 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed, 
Indian Fre, [Opuntia.] Prickly-pear, 
This is found growing naturally on the 
ſides of the roads about Naples, Sicily, 
and Spain, and has long been intro- 
duced into thegardens in England; the 
ints or branches are oval or, round - 
iſh, and have ſmall leaves coming out 
in 
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knots on their ſurface, which fall off 
in a ſhort time; and at theſe knots are 
three or four ſhort briſtly ſpikes, which 
do not appear, unleſs cloſely viewed ; 
but on being handled, they enter the 
neſh, and ſeparate from the plants, ſo 
are troubleſome, and often difficult to 
tet out, It produces flowers and an 
oblong fruit, whoſe ſkin or cover is ſet 
with ſmall ſpikes in cluſters; the in- 
fide is fieſhy, of a red or purple colour, 
in which are lodged many black ſeeds, 
It flowers in July and Auguſt; but 
unleſs the ſeaſon is very warm, it will 
not ripen its ſeeds in England, 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this 
plant found in the warmer parts of A- 
merica and the Weſt Indies, one of 
which is the Cochineal Opuntia, which 
is found in Jamaica, as well as in New 
Spain, They may be all propagated 
by cutting off the branches at the joints 
during any of the ſummer months, 
which ſhould be laid in a warm dry 
place for a fortnight, that the wound- 
ed part may be healed over, otherwiſe 
they will rot with the moiſture which 
they imbibe at that part, as is the caſe 
with moſt other ſucculent plants. The 
foil in which theſe plants muſt be 
planted, ſhould be compoſed after the 
following manner, viz, one-third of 
light freſh earth from a paſture, a third 
part ſea ſand, and the other part ſhould 
be one-half rotten tan, and the other 
half lime rubbiſh ; theſe ſhould be well 
mixed, and laid in a heap three or four 
months before it is uſed, obſerving to 
turn it over at leaſt once a month, that 
the ſeveral parts may be well united; 
then you ſhuuld paſs it through a rough 
ſcreen, in order to ſeparate the largeſt 
Nones and clods, but by no means ſift 
it too fine, which is a very common 
fault; then you ſhould reſerve ſome of 
the ſmaller ſtones and rubbiſh to lay at 
the bottom of the pots, in order to 
keep an open paſſage for the moiſture 
to drain off; which is what muſt be 
obſerved for all ſucculent plants ; for 
if the moiſture be detained in the pots, 
it will rot their roots, and deſtroy 
the plants, 

When you plant any of the branches 
of theſe plants, you ſhould plunge the 
pots into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will greatly facilitate their taking root, 
You ſhould alſo refreſh them now and 
then with a little water, but be very 
earcful not to let them have too much, 
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or be too often watered, eſpecially be · 
fore they are rooted, When the plants 
begin to ſhoot, you muſt give them a 
large ſhare of air, by raiſing the glaſſes, 
otherwiſe they will draw up ſo weak 
as not to be able to ſupport them- 
ſelves; and after they have taken 
ſtrong root, you ſhould inure them to 
the air by degrees, and then remove 
them into the ſtove, where they ſhould 
remain, placing them near the glaſſes, 
which ſhould always be opened in 
warm weather, ſo that they may have 
the advantage of a free air, and yet be 
protected from wet and cold, 

During the ſummer ſeaſon, theſe 
plants will require to be often refreſh- 
ed with water, but it muſt not be gi- 
ven to them in large quantities, leſt it 
rot them ; and in winter this ſhould be 
proportioned to the warmth of the 
ſtove ; for if the air be kept very warm, 
they will require to be often refreſhed, 
otherwiſe their branches will ſhrink ; 
but if the houſe be kept in a moderate 
degree of warmth, they ſhould have 
but little water, for mciſture at that 
ſeaſon will rot them very ſoon, 

The heat in which theſe plants 
thrive beſt, is the temperate point, as 
marked on botanical thermometers ; 
for if they are kept too warm in win- 
ter, it cauſes their ſhoots to be ve 
tender, weak, and unſightly, Thoſe 
ſorts which are inclinable to grow up- 
right, ſhould have their branches ſup- 
ported with ſtakes, otherwiſe their 
weight is ſo great as to break them 
down, 

Infernal Fic, [ Argemone.] Devil's 
Fig; prickly poppy. An annual plant, 
common in the Weſt-Indies, eafily 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
ſpring. 

FIGS, Spungy excreſcences, which 
moſt commonly grow out on the feet 
of ſuch horſes as are high and hollow, 
with large fleſhy heels ; they are cauſed 
by all the common accidents that hap- 
pen to the feet, as ſurbating, foun- 
dring, &c, and oftentimes they are the 
conſequence of a long- continued gour- 
dineſs in the legs and paſterns, Their 
ſeat is, for the moſt part, at the top 
or fide of the fruſh ; but when they 
are ſuffered to grow old, or are dried 
up with ſtrong ointments, they take 
another courſe, and ſpread to the cor- 
ner of the heel. They are, as moſt o- 
ther excreſcences. of that kind, * 
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and nouriſhed of the ſame matter which 
ſuſtains and nouriſhes the ſinewy and 
nervous parts, and are only to be cu- 
red by extirpation. 

Therefore, if the Figs be on the fide 
of the fruſh, pare away ſo much of the 
roof as may give room to reach the ſore 
with a fleam or a launcet, then cut the 
ſoal about the fig, and take them clean 
out, ayoiding, as much as poſſible, to 
wound the large blood veſſels, Let 
your firſt dreſſing be made of dry hurds 
to ſtop the bleeding; two or three days 
thereafter remove your dreſſing ; and 
if any part of the excreſcence be left, 
you may deſtroy it by applying Egyp- 
tiacum, ſpread on bolſters or pledgits 
of hurds, mixing with every ounce of 
the ſaid ointment half a dram of arſe- 
nic er corroſive ſublimate, enlarging 
or diminiſhing the quantity of the lat- 
ter as you find your horſe able to bear 
it, or the circumſtances of the ſore 
may require; and then heal up the ſore 
with a good digeſtive and ſpirituous 
application, 

But if the fig has its inſertion into 
the finewy or griſtley ſubſtances in 
thoſe parts, you muſt take up the ſoal; 
and if any part of the griſtle be cor- 


rupted, you may cut it off with a ra- 


zor, or other ſharp inſtrument. ' If the 
bone be ulcerated and carious, you 
may touch it with a hot iron, and then 
dreſs it with pledgits dipped in atinc- 
ture of myrrh, aloes, and frankincenſe, 
and alſo with warm turpentine and 
honey of roſes, until the bone is co- 
vered ; always heal up the fore with 
ſome good digeſtive. 
FIG-MARYGOLD, SeeFicorpes 
FIGWORT, [Screphularia.] This 
plant grows naturally in woods, and 
under hedges in moſt parts of England, 
ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens, It 
has a ſpreading root, compoſed of 
many knobs, from which ariſe ſeveral 
four-cornered ſtalks near three feet 
high, garniſhed with heart - ſhaped 
leaves, ſawed on their edges ; they are 
placed by pairs, of a dark-green, or 
- browniſh colour on their upper ſide, 
but pale on their under, having an 0- 
dour of elder, The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall cluſters from the ſides 
of the ſtalks oppoſite, forming a kind 
of looſe ſpike to the top; they are of 
one petal, of a dark purple colour, 
ſhaped almoſt like a lip flower; the 
upper lip or creſt being a little arched, 
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the two ſide ſegments ſpread open, and 
the under ſegment is recurved, Theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, 
ending in acute points, having two cells 
filled with ſmall ſeeds, This was for- 
merly eſteemed for ſcrophulous com- 
plaints, but is now diſregarded, 
There are ſixteen other ſorts intro- 
duced into. the botanic gardens from 
different parts of Europe and America, 
and are all propagated by ſowing the 


ſeeds in the ſpring. 

FILBERT, [Corylus.] Nut-tree, The 
ſpecies are; 1, The common hazel- 
nut; the common wood-nut, with a 
red ſkin; the large cluſter wood-nut; 
the cob- nut, remarkable for its fize ; 
the long nut, and the Barcelona or Spa- 
niſh nut, 2, The filbert, white and 
red ſkinned, 4, The dwarf Byzantine 
nut, 

All the forts are hardy, and will 
grow in almoſt any fituation and ſoil, 
and are eaſily propagated by nuts, lay- 
ers, or ſuckers, 

FILLER, or TITTEN Horſe; that 
faſtened immediately to the cart, ard 
which ſupports the ſhafts, 

FILLEY. A female or mare colt. 

FIMBLE HEMP, Early ripe hemp. 

FINE BENT, [ Apreftis Capillaris.] 
A fine ſpecies of bent graſs, found in 
many of the hilly parts of the king- 
dom, See Grxass, 

FINOCHIA, Azorian Fennel. See 
FznNEL, 

FIRE-BLAST, A diſeaſe to which 
hops are ſubject. 

FIRE-BOTE. A quantity of fuel. 

FIRING, An operation often per- 
formed on different parts of a horſe. It 
is done in the following manner: 
when the firing-iron is red hot, the far- 
rier applies it to the thinneſt part of the 
horſe's ſkin, in one or more places, 
according to the nature of the diſeaſe. 

Firing, or cauterizing, is often ne- 
ceſſary, after ſtrains, and other acci- 
dents, which may occafion a long con- 
tinued weakneſs, or where there is a2 


fullneſs, and the part is grown hard 


and callous, eſpecially about the joints, 
finews, and nervous parts, thoſe parts 
being compoſed of an infinite number 
of fibres and nervous threads, which 
lie ſo cloſe together, that nothing but 
what is of the moſt powerful nature is 
ſufficient to relieve them when ob- 
ſtructed. This is performed, in the 
molt effectual manner, by burning the 

outſide, 
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outſide, and giving vent to the incloſed 
matter to diſcharge itſelf ; and ſome- 
times proves beneficial, when afl other 
helps have been ſound ineffectual. 
FIRING-IRON. A piece of iron a- 


| bout a foot long, one end of which is 


made flat, and forged like a knife, the 
back of it being half an inch thick, 
and the edge about the eighth of an 
inch, | 

FIR-TREE, [ Mbies.] The ſpecies 
are; 1. The Norway, or ſpruce Fir- 
tree; 2. The black American ſpruce Fir. 
'tree; 3. The white American ſpruce 
Fir-tree; 4. The filver Fir-tree; 5. 
The Balm of Gilead Fir-treez 6, The 
Hemlock ſpruce Fir- tree. 

About the middle of March; ſow 
the firſt, ſecond, and third forts on 
beds, in a ſhady, well-ſheltered border, 


: but much thinner than the pines, as 


they are to remain two years. 
The three other ſorts do not riſe by a 


. fortnight, at leaſt, ſo ſoon as the above 
do; and as they make very little pro- 


greſs the firſt year, all art and induitry 
mould be uſed to promote their growth 
as much as poſſible, otherwife many 
of them will be ſpewed out of the 

und, and the weaker plants entire- 

killed, if the following winter is ſe- 
vere, The beſt ſecurity, therefore, a- 
gainſt all theſe common azcidents be- 
ing to fow early, let them be ſown a 
fortnight ſooner than the three prece- 
ding kinds, that is, by the beginning 
of March, the weather - permitting, 


The ground for the ſeeds of theſe 


plants cannot be too rich a natural ſoil, 
or too finely prepared ; it muſt alſo be 


looſe and dry, and, if not of that qua- 


lity originally, it muſt be -rendered 
fo, by mixing it with ſand, and eleva- 


ting the beds fix or ſeven inches above 


the alleys, to draw away the moiſture, 
The Balm of Gilead, and Hemlock 


- Spruce, are a little tenderer at firſt 
than the other ſorts, and will be much 
- aided in their growth, if the beds are 
hooped over, and covered with mats 


ſor five or fix weeks after the plants 
appear above ground, both in the mid- 
dle of the day when the ſun is warm, 


and at night when the air is cold or 
' froſty; and, during that time, they 


will require a gentle watering every 
ſecond evening when it does not rain. 
At ſowing all the kinds of Firs, ne- 


glect not to clap over the beds with 
the back of a ſpade, This makes the 


old, mu 
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ſurface ſmooth and level, prevents the 
ſeeds from being irregularly ſcattered 
in drawing on the earth with the rake, 
and is, in ſeveral other reſpects, of ad- 
vantage, | 

As theſe plants bring up the huſk of 
the ſeed on their tops, the ſmall birds, 
who are very fond of them, will de- 


ſtroy all, or the greateſt part, if they 


are not guarded againſt, Procure a 
parcel of old fiſhing-nets, and ſpread 
them over the beds, ſupported by cut- 
tings of copſe-wood, or other prunin 
of trees, laid acroſs ſtakes z' and tho 
nets are to be purchaſed at any ſea- 
port town for a mere trifle. 

In the autumn after ſowing, go over 


your beds, and, with your fingers, care - 


fully pick off all moffy hard- cruſted 


particles, replacing them with an equal 
quantity of the richeſt beſt prepared 
ſoil; over which ſift ſome chaff, or ra- 


ther ſavy-· duſt that has lain fome time 
and loft its fiery quality. This will 
keep the plants warm, and prevent the 


ground from ſwelling with the froſt, 


which, if it does, is agt to ſpew them 
up: it will likewiſe be neceſſary, in 
hard froſt or violent rains, to throw a 
mat over the two laſt kinds, but re- 
gularly uncover them in mild weather, 

In the ſucceeding Pang and during 
the months of May and June, the 


plants will {till be much invigorated 


by frequent waterings, and in autumn 
let the beds be treated as in the former ; 
for thoꝰ the ſeedlings are from this time 
till fpring in a ſtate of reſt, and can, 
from no culture be affifted in their 


' growth till then, yet the muſty parts 


contracted on the ſurface, will, by the 
winter rains, be waſhed into the earth, 
which it will contaminate, and com- 
municate diſeaſes to the plants, from 
which they will lowly recover. This 
circumſtance, though in general little 
atrended to, is yet of the greateſt im- 
portance to all ſeedling trees, 

From the ſeed-bed, at two years old, 
in the ſpring when their buds begin to 
ſwell, theſe plants may be removed, 
Plant them in rows fifteen inches a- 
ſunder, and fix or ſeven inches diſtant 
in the rows, 

Theſe ry being now four years 

be tranſplanted to another 
ſpot of good land, and placed in rows 
two feet and a half aſunder, and four- 


teen or ſixteen inches diſtant in the 


row ; water them at planting, and 
MOL OL | _ continue 
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continue it, once a week, five or ſix 
times, when it does not rain, keeping 
the ground clear of weeds in ſuminer, 
and mellow by autumn and ſpring dig- 
ging, in which ſituation they may re- 
main three years. 

From thence remove them again in 
ſpring at the uſual time, ſhortening 
their ſtraggling roots moderately, and 
plant them in rows four feet aſunder, 
and two feet in the row, to remain three 
years longer. : 

If required larger, remove them a- 
gain, and plant them at fix feet aſun- 
der every way, to remain two, but not 
above three years more; by which 
time, in good land, and under the cul. 
ture here directed, the three firſt-men- 
tioned kinds will be from fourteen to 
fixreer,, and the Silver Fir from ten to 
twelve feet high. Thus managed, theſe 
trees will riſe with ſuch abundant balls 
of earth about their roots, as will pre- 
vent their receiving the leaſt injury at 
removal, nor will their future growth 
be inthe ſmalleſt degree retarded by it, 

The three firſt-mentioned Spruce 
Firs will grow tolerably well in dry, 
gravelly, or rocky ground, but much 
more affect that which is deep, where, 
though very coarſe, and barren in the 
production of vegetables, they will 
grow freely. 

The Silver Fir, the moſt magnificent 
tree of all the ever-green tribe that our 
climate produces in full perfeQion, it 
is in yain to plant in hot, dry, or rocky 
ſituations, where they commonly not 
only loſe their top ſhoots, but their un- 
der branches ſoon become ragged, and, 
in place of that lively ſhining verdure 
peculiar to them in a ſoil they affect, 
they become of a pale languid hue. 

Theſe trres, like the other more 
common ſorts intended for timber on- 
ly, ſhould not, as they commonly are, 
be planted cloſe together in thickets, 
bur require a free circulation of air, 
otherwiſe their intermingled branches 
will deſtroy one another. 

The Balm of Gilead Fir never grows 
to a large fize in this country. It re- 
quires a generous deep-feeding ſoil, 
and ſheltered fituation, to which, from 
its ſingular beauty and elegance, it is 
juſtly intitled, and it-claims our culture 
and care, 

The Hemlock Spruce Fir is a pretty 
plant, but delicate, and, to ſucceed well 
with us, muſt have a good foil, and 
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warm fituation, It will always be im- 
proved by tying its leading ſhoot to a 
ſtake annually as it advances, 

Scotch Fix, See Pins, 

FISTULA, A derp narrow ulcer z 
lay it open with a knife, but cut away 
no fleſh, and afterwards dreſs it with 
ointment of gum elemi, baſilicon, &c, 

FISH-GLUE, [ Irchthyocolla.] Iſin- 
glaſs, 

FISTIC-NUT, [ Nux Pifachia.] The 
tree which produces it grows ſponta- 


, neouſly in Perſia, Arabia, and ſeveral 


iſlands of the Archipelago; it bears 
likewiſe the cold of our own climate, 
ſo as to have produced fruit not infe- 
rior to that which we receive from a- 
broad. Piſtachio-nuts have a pleaſant, 
ſweet, unctuous taſte, reſembling that 
of almonds, They are ranked amongſt 
the analeptics, and are by ſome much 
eſteemed in certain weakneſſes, and in 
emaciated habits, 

FITCHES, See Vrren. 

FIVE-LEAVED- GRASS. Cinque» 
foil. See CI N GV ETI. 

FLAG. See Ia is. 

Swweet-ſcented FL AG, ¶ Acorus, Calamus 
Aromaticus,] This flag reſembles, as 
to its leaves, the common iris, but in 
other reſpeQs differs greatly from it, 
The ſtalk grows at a little diſtance 
from the leaves; the lower half, up to 
where the flowers come forth, is round- 
ith ; the part above this broad like the 
other leaves; the flowers are very 
ſmall, whitiſh, and and in a kind of 
head ahout the ſize of the finger, This 
plant grows plentifully in rivulets and 
marſhy places, about Norwich and 0- 
ther parts of this iſland ; in the canals 
of Holland ; in Switzerland, and in 
other countries of Europe, The ſhops 
have been ſupplied from the Levante 
with dried roots, which are not ſupe- 
rior, if equal, to thoſe of our own 
growth, 

The root of acorus is full of joints, 
crooked, ſomewhat flatted on the fides, 
internally of a white colour, and looſe 
ſpongy texture, Its ſmell is ſtrong ; 
the taſte warm, acrid, bitteriſh, and 
aromatic ; both tke ſmell and taſte are 
improved by exſiccation. This root is 
generally looked upon as a carminative 
and ſtomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 
ſometimes made uſe of in practice. Is 
is ſaid, by Haller, to be fuperior in aro- 
matic flavour to any other vegetable 
that is produced in theſe northern eli- 
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mates : ſuch as we have had an oppor- 


tunity of examining fell far ſhort, in. 


this reſpect, of many of our common 


plants. There is ſomething manifeſtly 


unpleaſant in its flavour, inclining, as 
Geoffroy juſtly obſerves, to that of 
leeks or garlic; nor have our experi- 
ments diſcovered any preparation of it 
that was truly grateful : the moſt agree- 
able is a preſerve made as candied 
eryngo-root. In this form it is ſaid to 
be employed at Conſtantinople, as a 
preſervative againſt epidemic diſeaſes, 
The leaves of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, though 
weaker, than that of the roots. 

Corn FL ac, [Gladiolus.] This grows 
naturally in corn-fields, and beſides the 
common Engliſh ſort, there are three or 
four other kinds kept in the gardens 
for variety, They are all propagated 
by off-ſets from the root, 

Tell Water FLAG. Baſtard acorus. 
This grows common in watery places. 

FLAIL. A well-known implement 
of huſbandry, uſed in threſhing all ſorts 
of corn. | 

FLANK, That part of a quadruped 


near the hinder thi 


h. 

FL AX, T Linum.] The ſpecies are 
fourteen in number ; but the only three 
for the purpoſes of culture are the com- 
mon Flax, the Siberian perennial Flax, 
and the biennial or Iſtrian Flax, 

The firſt ſort is an annual plant, Its 
root is ſmall and fibrous, and periſhes 
as ſoon as the ſeed is ripened, the ſtalk 
is round and ſmooth, and it riſes to 
three or four foot in height, The leaves 
are ſmall and narrow, and of a pale 
green, The ſtalk grows ſtrait and fin- 
gle to the top, where ic divides into 
three or four little branches, and on 
theſe grow the flowers, and after them 
the fruit, containing ſeveral ſeeds, The 
flowers are large and blue, fo that 
when the plant is in flower a whole 
field together, it makes a very beauti- 
ful appearance, 

Good ſeed may be obtained from 
ſeedſmen of reputation in London, im- 
ported from the Levant, Flanders, &c. 

As to the choice of ſoil, a rich loam 
is by much the moſt proper for flax, 
and inſtead of following almoſt any o- 
ther crop, though with the beſt dreſ- 
ſings, to prepare for it, it is much the 
beſt to ſow it on new broke up ground. 

There are two methods of ſowing 
flax, by broad-caſt and drill, the latter 
of which we prefer, 
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The great damage done to flax in its 
growth is by weeds; and theſe can no 
way be deſtroyed ſo perfectly as by the 
horſe-hoeing method, The reaſon that 
weeds do'ſo much damage to flax is, 
that in its firſt ſhoots it is for ſome 
time very weak, In the common me- 
thods of huſbandry the weeds riſe with 
it, and they being ſtrong, and the flax 
weak, they get the better of it ; rob it 
of its nouriſhment, ſtunt it in its 
growth, and it never recovers. 

In the common way of ſowing by 
hand, three buſhels of ſeed are uſually 
allowed to an acre, when it is the 
freſh eaſtern ſeed, and all very fine and 
full, half a buſhel leſs will do; in the 
drill way, one buſhel is enough for an 
acre, and the ſtalks riſe more nume- 
rous, and grow tenderer and finer for 
it, 

As ſoon as the ſeed is in the ground, 
let the huſbandman prepare for hoeing, 
He is not ſo much to mind the ſhoot- 
ing of the flax, as the riſing of the 
weeds ; and this is a ſeaſon when they 
will be very ſpeedy and very numerous, 
The young crop ſhould have all the 
nouriſhment the land affords, there- 
fore theſe are to be deſtroyed in the 
very act of riſing. Let the intervals be 
turned up with the hoe-plough, upon 
the firſt appearance of any weeds, and 
this will anſwer ſeveral excellent pur- 
poſes ; it will deſtroy thoſe weeds, and 
at the ſame time prepare the earth of 
the intervals, to admit the roots of the 
flax freely, and they will be well ſet- 
tled in it in the midſt of their proper 
nouriſhment, before any ſecond crop 
of weeds can riſe, 

As ſoon as the flax has got a little 
height, let hoers be ſent in with hand- 
hoes to clear away the partitions; and 
thus the growth will have all the nou- 
riſhment the earth can afford for its 
firſt ſhoot, which will be vaſtly ſtronger 
than it is to be obtained any other 
way, By theſe means the flax will get 
ſuch a footing in the ground, before 
any other crop of wceds can riſe, that 
it will be too ſtrong for them. As they 
would have ſtarved the flax before, 
that will now ſtarve ſuch of them as 
riſe in the partitions, ſo that it would 
do without any more hoeing there; 
however, there is no harm in repeating 
it by the hand hoe, in thoſe ſmall ſpa- 
ces; and as to the intervals, the huſ- 
bandman is to keep a watchful eye 


upon 
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upon them, and to repeat the horſe- 
hoeing as often as he ſees any parcel 
of them riſe, that would exhauſt the 
ground, and tend to impoveriſh the 
crop. 

Theſe repeated horſe-hoeings are ſo 
many ſreſh dreſſings of the ground, ſo 
that the crop has new benefit every 
time. No growth requires this aſſiſt- 
ance ſo much as flax, therefore the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry can never be 
more proper than for this ſpecies ; and 
the encreaſe in growth will very well 
pay the trouble and expence. 

The farmer has nothing to do but 
to watch its ripening, and to gather it, 
This, however, is an article on which 
he mutt beſtow a great deal of atten- 
tion. - There is a peculiar period at 
which flax is fit to be gathered, and 
this muſt be watched, and the oppor- 
tunity ſeized as ſoon as it offers ; all be- 
fore this being wrong, as well as after 
it, We ſhall endeavour, as particularly 
as ſuch a thing can admit of a deſcrip- 
tion, to ſettle the exact time, 

In the firſt place it is to be conſider- 
ed, that the uſe of flax is of a particu- 
lar kind. Other crops are raiſed for 
their ſeed or their roots, but this for 
the ſtalk; which is to be manufactured 
in a ſingular manner, and will yield to 
the operation better or worſe, accord- 
ing to the exact time at which it was 
pulled. 

In other kinds, the ripeneſs of the 
ſeed, or the bigneſs of the root, are the 
marks of their being fit for gathering, 
but in this it is the due condition of 
the ſtalk. Thoſe marks are viſible and 
obvious to the eye; this is the more 
difficult to he known, and therefore it 
muſt be watched the more narrowly. 

The farmer is to conſider, that al- 
though the greateſt part of his flax.is 
to be pulled for the ſtalk, it is proper 
to let ſome ſtand for ſeed, 

This makes a different period of ga- 
thering ; for if the whole were to ſtand 
till the ſeed was ripe, it would be of 
little worth, Therefore, let the owner 
ſet off a part for ſtanding for ſeed, and 
let this be upon the edge of his ground 
that is beſt defended from winds, and 
where there is mott ſun, If there be 
a part open to the ſouth, and backed 
by a good hedge, this is the place, Let 
him mark out by ſtakes what quantity 
he will have there for ſeed, and then 
watch the reſt for ripening, only gi- 
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ving directions to the pullers to ſpare 
the ſeed parcel, This particular part 
is to ſtand till the ſeed veſſel is quit: 
dry, and ready to open, and the ſeeds, 
upon opening it, are found to be full 
and firm, This degree of ripeneſs is 
eaſy enough known, ſo there needs no 
great care on that head; but before 
this, he muſt look narrowly into the 
other, a 

When the two conſiderations of ſeed 
and ſtalk are thus ſeparated, they will 
be both better underſtood and better 
managed. The huſbandman is to let 
his ſeed quarter ſtand its time, but he 
muſt have an eye upon the other as it 
riſes to flower, 

In the common method of huſban- 
dry, the flax flowers irregularly in the 
ſame field ; ſome of the ſeed having 
been buried deeper, and ſome ſhal- 
lower, there has been more or leſs time 
required for their rifing ; and the ſame 
difference is preſerved in their coming 
to flower, Alſo ſome of the ſeed lying 
ſingle and at a diſtance, and there be- 
ing heaps in other places from this ran- 
dom method of ſowing, that alſo will 
make its ſhare in the variation ; for 
ſuch as ſtand fingle will flower a week 
before thoſe which are in cluſters, be- 
cauſe of their having more ſtrength, 

From theſe different cauſes, a field 
of flax ſown by hand flowers very ir- 
regularly, ſome plants ſooner, others 
later; and this is a vaſt diſadvantage 
in a crop which ſhould be pulled yy one 
exact time, and that time determined 
only by the flowering, 

This affords one inſtance, among 
many, why the drill huſbandry is much 
better than the common for the raiſing 
of flax; for in that method, all the 
ſeeds being let in at the ſame depth, 
and diſpoſed with an even regularity, 
both the above- mentioned occaſions of 
the difference in coming to flower are 
prevented ; and it is a beautiful fight - 
to look upon a field of this growth, 
raiſed in this way, the whole crop be- 
ing of the ſame form; and the ſame 
height throughout their growth, and 
all burſting out into a celeſtial blue to- 
gether, There is nothing reſembles the 
brightneſs and beauty of ſuch a crop 
in bloom, but a perfect clear ſky in 
ſummer, 

This is a very obvious mark, and 
this is the token for gathering, When 
the flax is raiſed fingly for the manu- 
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facture, it is to be pulled as ſoon as 
ever it is in full flower, the proper 
time is before one flower falls, 

Let the owner therefore only watch 
its bud ; when that burſts, ler him 
have his pullers ready, and as ſoon as 
all the plants are in full flower, and 
there appears the firſt mark of fading 
in any of them, let them be ſent into 
the field. The more there are of them 
the better, for the work would be to 
pull it all in one day if poſſible, 

As they pull it up, they muſt gather 
it into handfuls, and tying theſe toge- 
ther, they muſt be ſet up in the field 
at diſtances one from another. In this 
condition they are to ſtand till they are 
thoroughly dry ; the ſun and air ſoon 
do this perfectly, and they grow firm 
but not harſh in the drying. 

As ſoon as perfectly dry, the hand- 
fuls are to be houſed, and they are 
then ready either for ſale to the manu- 
faQurers, or for the uſe of the owner 
if he will work them himſelf, by which 
he may be very well aſſured he will get 
the greateſt profit. 

When the flax has been well dried 
after the pulling, _the next operation 
is what is called rating of it, As to the 
houſing the bundles, that is a matter 
merely of convenience. If every thing 
be prepared, and the huſbandman ma- 
nufacture it himſelf, he may take it di- 
realy from the field to the water; if 
otherwiſe it is houſed, to keep it out of 
the way of harm, - 

Rating of flax is ſteeping it in water, 
in order to looſen its bark orrind. The 
thready part of the ſtalk is all that is to 
be uſed, and therefore the firſt thing to 
be done is to ſeparate the rind from it, 
that not being thready, or any way 
ufeful. | 

Experience ſhews, that the beſt man- 
ner of doing this is by ſoaking it in 
water, and that is the rating of flax. 
It is done thus: — They lay the bun- 
dles in a ſhallow pond or ditch, dug 
for that purpoſe, putting ſome ſlight 
weight upon them to keep them under 
the water, and every other day they 
are to be turned, 

When they have lain thus fix days 
they are to be taken out, if the bark 
be ſufficiently looſened. This is eafily 
known by rubbing one of the ſtalks 


from the middle of the bunch between 


dhe fingers; if the bark part cafily they 
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have been rated enough, if not, they 
mult lie a day or two longer, but uſu- 
ally, at that ſeaſon of the year, ſix 
days are ſufficient, ſometimes it is done 
in five. 

When taken out of the water, the 
bundles are to be ſpread abroad and 
dried, and they will thus be prepared 
for the braking, This is the ſecond 
operation they go through, in order to 
being prepared for linen. This is per- 
formed by a particular inſtrument 
made for that purpoſe, and called a 
brake, It is notched at the end, or 
throughout, according to the various 
methods in Cifferent places, and with 
this the thready part is ſeparated from 
the bark, and looſened, The method 
is to begin at the root, and go all the 
way up to the top. 

When the flax has been thoroughly 
broke by the brake, it hangs in threads 
and ſcattered pieces, and is then ready 
for the third operation, which is the 
ſwingling, This is a kind of beating, 
and is to be performed with an edged 
{tick, called for that reafon a ſwingle. 
This ſeparates the fibres more, and it 
always lays them more regularly, and 
by this the flax is prepared for the 
fourth operation, which is the beating. 

For this purpoſe the ſwingled flax is 
laid on a block, and laboured with a 
beetle, or it is put into a trough, and 
beat with a hammer, and this beating 
is continued till the whole ſubſtance of 
it is made ſoft and pliable, 

When the flax has been ſufficiently 
beat, it is fit to be hackted or combed. 
This is done ſomewhat in the manner 
of combing of wool, what are uſed in 
this cafe for flax being called hackles. 

It is to be worked thoroughly thro” 
theſe, one after another, till all the 
ſhort ſtuff is got out; and all the lo 
and fine fibres are made ſmooth, an 
lie evenly together in form of ſo many 
threads; in this condition it is fit to 
be ſpun, 

This is the whole proceſs in forming 
the ſtalk of the flax, gathered at a pro- 
per degree of maturity, into thread, 
and thence into linen; the whole is 
very familiar, and can admit of no 
miſunderſtanding. 

Thoſe who raife the flax for the ſtall 
and ſeed both, have a neceſſury opera- 
tion which we have not yet named, 
becauſe in this praftice we m_ all 
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that is concerned in the ſtalk only, the 
ſeed being preſerved in parcels kept for 
that purpoſe, 

This is called ripling, and it is thus 
done: — The flax being pulled when 
the ſeed begins to be brown, for that 
is the time according to this practice; 
when the bundles have ſtood up ſeven 
or eight days, and are pretty well dri- 
ed, they are to paſs through the rip- 
ple; this is a kind of combing of the 
ſtalks, The ripples are made of wood, 
and have their teeth ſo cloſe, that when 
drawn over the ſtalk, they tick at the 
heaps or ſeed veſſels, and pull them off, 
When this is done, the bundles are to 
be put into the water, as has been di- 
reed already; and as to theſe ſeeds 
not being yet altogether dry, they are 
to be laid by in an airy room till 
ſpring, and when the whole is to be 
threſhed in the common way, to ſepa- 
rate the ſeeds from the huſks, 

This operation, in ſome degree, pre- 
pares the ſtalks for rating: but it is 
not neceſſary. According to our ad- 
vice, no regard is to be had to the feed 
of that flax that is raiſed for manufac- 
turing; and therefore the bundles, 
when they are moderately dried, are to 
beput into the water, where the leaves 
will fall off about the third day, and 
ſometimes the ſtalks will be ready for 
their firſt dreſſing the day but one af- 
terwards, and ſometimes the very day 
after, 

The time of taking them from the 
water, is one of the critical points in 
the managing and manufacturing of 
flax, it muſt therefore be watched ac- 
cordingly. ä 

When the bark will part, and the 
threads eaſily ſeparate, it is fit for 
taking out, and that time ſhould not 
be let ſlip. | 

If this happen the third day, there 
is no occaſion for any more rating, and 
if not in this condition on the ſeventh, 
it muſt lie lunger, We have given the 
common full time it is in preparing 
in this operation, but the condition of 
the flax is to guide the workman, not 
any particular namber of days of lying. 
Flax ſeed yields to the preſs a conſi- 
derable quantity of oil; and, boiled in 
water, a ſtrong mucilage : theſe are oc- 
caſtonally made uſe of for the ſame 
purpoſe as other ſubſtances of that 
claſs; and ſometimes the ſeeds them- 
ſelves in emollient and maturating ca- 
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taplaſms. = bave alſo been employ- 
ed in Aſia, and, in times of ſcarcity, in 
Europe, as food; but are not 

able, or in general wheleſome. Tra- 
gus relates, that thoſe who fed on theſe 
ſeeds in Zealand, had the hypochondres 
much diſtended, and the face and other 
parts ſwelled, in a very ſhort time; 
and that not a few died of theſe com- 
plaints. 

Purging FLAx, ¶ Linum Catharticum. 
Mountain Flax, This is a ſpecies 
flax growing not above four or five in- 
ches high, found wild upon chalky 
hills, and in dry paſture grounds, Its 
virtue is expreſſed in its title; an in- 
fuſion in water or whey of a handful 
of freſh leaves, or a dram of them in 
ſubſtance when dried, are ſaid to purge 
without inconvenience, 

Toad Fax, [Linaria.] This grows 
wild upon banks and about the ſides 
of fields, It is faid by ſome to be a 
powerful diuretic ; whence it is named 
by Tragus, Herba Urinalis; by others 
to be a ſtrong carthatic, inſomuch that 
Brunſeſilus has called it by a German 
name expreſſing this quality, Schiefs- 
kraus.” Experience ſcarcely warrants” 
either of theſe appellations ; nor does 
common practice take any notice of 
the plant, 

There are ſeventeen different ſpecies 
cultivated in the botanic gardens, and 
are all propagated by ſeeds, 

FLAX-WEED. Toad Flax, 

FLEABANE, [Conyze,] The ſpe- 
cies are; x, Common greater Fleabane z 
2, Pyrenzan Fleabane; 4. Shrubby 
Fleabane of Crete; 4. Yellow tree-like 
Fleabane. 

The firſt is a biennial plant, grow- 
ing naturally on dry places in ſeveral 
parts of England, The ſecond is a na- 
tive of Italy, and preſerved in botanic 
gardens for variety. The third and 
fourth ſorts require to be defended 
from the open air in a green-houſe, du- 
rivg the coldmonths of the year. They 
are propagated by ſeeds and cuttings, 

rican FLEABANE, [ Tarchonian- 
thus, This plant grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and alſo in 
India; it has a ſtrong woody ftalk, 
which riſes to the height of twenty 
feet, ſending out many ligneous bran- 
ches at the top, garniſhed with leaves, 
which are in ſhape like thofe of the 
broad-leaved fallow, having a downy 
ſurface like thoſe of ſage, and their 
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under fides are white ; theſe greatly re- 
ſemble in ſmell the roſemary leaves 
when bruiſed, The flowers are pro- 
duced in ſpikes at the extremity of the 
ſhoots, which are of a dull purple co- 
tour, ſo do not make any great appear- 
ance, The uſual time of its flowering 
is in autumn; but they continue great 
Part of winter, and are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds here, Theſe plants are pre- 
ſerved to make a variety in the green- 
houſe, during the winter ſeaſon, by 
thoſe who are curious in collecting of 
foreign plants, They retain their leaves 
all the year. 

It is too tender to live through the 
winter in the open air in England, but 
requires no artificial heat, therefore 
may be placed in a common green- 
houſe with myrtles, oleanders, and 
other hardy exotic plants in winter, and 
in ſummer may be expoſed with them 
in the open air, and treated in the ſame 
manner as they are. It may be propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

FLEAM. An inſtrument uſed by 
farriers, &c, to draw blood from ani- 
mals, 

FLEAWORT, | Pſyllium.) This is 
a ſort of plantain, growing wild in the 
warmer climates, and ſometimes met 
with in our gardens, It differs from 
the common plantains in having its 
ſtalks branched, with leaves upon 
them ; hence it is named by Ray plan- 
tago caulifera, Theſe ſeeds have been 
uſually brought from the ſouth of 
France; they are ſmall, and ſuppoſed 
to reſemble in ſhape a flea, whence the 
Engliſh name of the plant. Theſe ſeeds 
have a nauſeous, glutinous taſte : boil- 
ed in water, they yield a confiderable 
quantity of mucilage, which is ſome- 
times made uſe of in emollient glyſters 
and the like, Alpinus relates, that a- 
mong the Egyptians, this mucilage is 
exhibited in ardent fevers, and that it 
generally either looſens the belly, or 

romotes ſweat. 

FLEAK. A hvrdle; A moveable 
gate, made of rods, &c. 

FLEECE. The quantity of wool 
Morn from one ſheep, 

FLET-MILK. Skim-milk, 

FLIX. Down ; foft hair, 

FLIX-WEED, [Sophia Chirurgorum, ] 
This plant grows naturally in unculti- 
vated places, riſes to about a foot and 
a half high, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, divided into many very narrow 
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ſegments, It was formerly recommen- 
ded as a vulnerary, -but is not now 
eſteemed. 

FLOCK, A company of ſheep or 
birds, 

FLOCK. Wool, as a flock bed, 

FLOOR, The bottom pavement of 
boards, or ſtone, as a barn-floor. 

FLORIFEROUS, Bearing flowers, 

FLOTE FESCUE GRASS. An ex- 
cellent graſs for cattle, growing in wa- 
tery places, 

The Flote-feſcue affords excellent 
food for horſes, Mr. Stillingfleet, quo- 
ting a piece publiſhed in the Amen, 
Acad, vol. iii. entitled Plante Eſcnlente, 
takes notice, that the author of it ſays, 
art, 90, That the ſeeds of this graſs 
are gathered yearly in Poland, and 
from thence carried into Germany, and 
ſometimes into Sweden, and fold un- 
der the name of manna ſeeds. Theſe 
are much uſed at the tables of the great, 
on account of their nouriſhing quality 
and agreeable taſte,” 

Our ingenious countryman, in his 
addition to this paſſage, has the fol- 
lowing words :— 

« Mr, Dean, a very ſenſible farmer 

-at Ruſcomb, in Berkſhire, aſſured me, 
that a field, always lying under water, 
of about four acres, that was occupied 
by his father when he was a boy, was 
covered by a kind of graſs that main- 
tained five farm-horſes in good heart, 
from April to the end of harveſt, with- 
out giving them any other kind of food, 
and that it yielded more than they 
could eat. He, at my deſire, brought 
me ſome of the graſs, which proved to 
be the Flote-feſcue, with a mixture of 
the marſh-bent, Whether this laſt con- 
tributes much towards furniſhing ſo 
good a paſture, I cannot ſay, They 
both throw,out roots at the joints of 
the ſtalks, and therefore likely to grow 
to a great length, In the index of du- 
bious plants, at the end of Ray's Sy- 
nopſis, there is mention made of a 
graſs, under the name of gramen cani- 
num ſupinum longiſſimum, growing not far 
from Saliſbury, twenty-four feet long. 
This muſt, by its length, be a graſs 
with a creeping ſtalk ; and that there 
is a graſs in Wiltſhire, growing in wa- 
tery meadows, ſo valuable, that an acre 
of it lets from ten to twelve pounds, I 
have been informed by ſeveral perſons, 
Theſe circumſtances incline me to 
think it muſt be Flote-ſeſcue; but 

what- 
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whatever graſs it be, it certainly muſt 
deſerve to be enquired after, 

« There is a clammineſs on the ear 
of the Flote-feſcue when the ſeeds are 
ripe, that taſtes like honey, as I have 
often found; and for this reaſon, per- 
haps, they are called manna-ſeeds. 

“ Linneus Flor, Suec, art. 35, ſays, 
that the bran of this graſs will cure 
horſes troubled with bots, if kept from 
drinking for ſome hours.“ So far the 
very ingenious Mr. Stillingfleet, 

From what has been ſaid above, we 
may conclude, that the Flote-ſeſcue is 
one of the beſt graſſes that we can cul- 
tivate for the uſe of our horſes, and the 
more eſpecially, as it appears to thrive 
beſt in wet, low meadows, where many 
other graſſes would not grow, 

There are at Clacton-Lodge, in the 
county of Eſſex, not far from Thorp, 
ſome low meadows, which are every 
year flooded for months together, du- 
ring the winter ſeaſon, Theſe meadows 
are covered with a graſs of a remark- 
able fattening quality ; for when old 
cows have been turned into them, 
though they were ever ſo poor and low 
in fleſh, they have, in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, grown remarkably fat; and 
when killed, their meat would appear 
as fine, and taſte as well, as that of 
any ſteer or ox ; therefore it is reaſon- 
ably to be ſuppoſed, that the graſs 
growing in theſe meadows, is no other 
than that of the Flote-feſcue, See 
an account of a new kind of graſs in 
the Farmer's Magazine, vol, iii, page 
232, 259, 88 290. 

FLOSCULOUS, Compoſed of 
flowers, 

FLOTTEN, Skimmed, as milk. 

FLOWER, A flower is defined to 
be formed of all the parts of fructifica- 
tion neceſſary for the generation of all 
trees and plants, and confiſts of the 
following principal parts. 

The Calix, empalement or cup; the 
euter green leaves immediately ſur- 
rounding the corolla or petals, 

The Corolla, petals, or flower-leaves ; 
the fine-coloured leaves placed within 
the calix, and which immediately ſur- 
round the ſtamina, &c, 

The Stamina, or male organs ; the 
lender thread-ſhaped parts, ſupport- 
ing the antheræ, placed immediately 
within the corolla, and ſurround the 
piſtillum. 
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The Piſtillum, or female organs; con- 
ſiſting of the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, 
and are placed within the antherz, and 
commonly occupy the center of the 
flower, 

The Pericarpium, the fruit or ſeed- 
veſſel, formad of the germen of the fe- 
male organ, and ſucceeds to maturity 
after all the other parts of the flower 
are decayed, 

The Semen, or ſeeds, lodged within 
the pericarpium, or in default thereof, 
in the bottom of the calix, 

But as many flowers have neither 
calix nor corolla, they are ſtill to be 
conſidered as a flower, provided it is 
furniſhed with the antherz, or tops of 
the male organ, and the ſtigma or ſum- 
mit of the ſtyle, the female organ, for 
the eſſence of a flower conſiſts in theſe 
two principal organs, antheræ and 
ſtigma. 

In many plants, however, we have 
not been able to difcover any reſem- 
blance of flower or fruit, ſuch as the 
ferns, moſſes, muſhroom, &c. but it is 
probable they are all furniſhed with 
ſimilar parts, although their minute- 
neſs, or cor-cealed fituation within the 
plant, prevents any diſcovery thereof, 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. See Ia Is. 

Flow Gentle. See Au AAN TR. 

FLowEA-FZNCE. See BARBADOES 
Frower-FrxcE, 

Four o Clacl FLOWER. See MARYIIL 
or PrRu. | 

Sun FLowEr, See Sun-FLoweR, 

FLOWERAGE. Store of flowers. 

FLOWER-GARDEN. A garden, 
principally ſet apart for the cultivation 
of flowers. 

FLOWERET. A ſmall flower, 

FLOWKWORT. The name of a 

lant, 

FLUE, A ſmall pipe or funnel to a 
chimney. 

Frur. Down; ſoft fur, 

FLUELLIN, [Elatine.] Female 
Speedwell, This is a low creeping. 
plant, growing wild in corn - fields. 
The leaves have a very bitter, roughiſh 
taſte. They were formerly accounted 
excellent vulneraries, and of great uſe 
for cleanſing and healing old ulcers, 
and ſpreading cancerous fores, Soms 
have recommended them internally in 
leprous and ſcrophulous diſorders ; as 
alſo in hydropic caſes, It gives name 
to one of the officina! honeys ; but the 

plant 
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plant itſelf is never uſed in the preſent 


practice, and this preparation of it is 
in no great eſteem, 
FLUMMERY. A kind of food 


made with oatmeal and water, boiled 


thick. 

FLUX in Cows, The cure, —Boil an 
ounce of logwood in three pints of 
water, till it is reduced to one pint, 
adding, during the boiling, half an 
ounce of gum arabic ; ſtrain and mix 
it with one ounce of ſtarch, and the 
ſame quantity of the eleuary of bay- 
berries for a drink, to be repeated in 


three or four hours; and the following 


ball every four hours: 

Mithridate, Armenian bole, each half 
an ounce; Gum tragacanth, in 
powder, and ſtarch, each three 
drams ; conferve of roſes, enough 
to form a ball. 

FLY on Turnips, To prevent this, 
let the ground be well dunged before 
the ſeed is ſown, and if not manured 
enough, fold your ſheep upon it; this 
occaſions the turnips to grow away 
very faſt, ſo that they will ſoon be too 
rank and too ill-favoured for the fly. 

To deſtroy the fly, ſome recommend 
drawing a bough of the elder-tree 
backwards and forwards over the tur- 
nips ; and we can, from our own ex- 
perience, recommend the ſowing of 
wood-aſhes, taken dry from a lime- 
kiln, to be ſown over the turnips when 
the dew is on them in the morning by 
break of day. 

Fry on Sheep, A troubleſome mag 
got; to cure which, take of good cor. 
roſive ſublimate half an ounce, diſſolve 
It in two quarts of rain water, and add 
to it four ounces of ſpirits of turpen- 
tine; anoint the maggots with this 
water, and it will preſently kill them, 

FOAL-TEETH, See Act or A 
HorsE. 

FODDER, Hay, ſtraw, &c, given 
to cattle, 

FOGGE, Long rowetty graſs, 

FOISSEN, The natural juice of 
graſs, &c. 

FOLD, The moveable encloſure in 
which ſheep are confined, 

FOLIACEOUS. Conſiſting of leaves. 

FOLIATION. That part of the 
flower of a plant which conſtitutes the 
compaſs of the flower, 

FOLIAGE, Leaves, | 

FOLE-FOOT, Coltsfoot, 
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FOOD of Plants, Many phi 

have endeavoured to diſcover the pro- 
per food of plants, or what are the par- 
ticles which they extract from the ſoil, 
Lord Bacon was of opinion, that wa- 
ter was all in all, Van Helmot is alſo 
very poſitive in this, and alledges as 
proofs, the conſiderable growth of 
mint, and ſeveral other plants, in wa- 
ter, and his well-known experiment.on 
a wiliow-tree, Van Helmont planted 
this tree, which weighed five pounds, 
in two hundred pounds of earth dried 
in an oven, and watered it with rain or 
diſtilled water, after carefully covering 
the caſe in which it ſtood with a per- 
forated tin cover, to prevent the ad- 
mittance of any other earth. Five years 
after, weighing the tree, with all the 
leaves it had produced in that time, he 
found its weight amount to one hun- 
dred and ſixty-· nine pounds three oun- 
ces ; while the weight of the earth was 
only diminiſhed about two ounces, 

Mr, Boyle, Mr, Evelyn, &c, ſeem 
of this opinion, 

Dr. Mayhew aſcribed the nouriſh- 
ment to air, and Dr, Woodward's ex- 
periments ſeem to confirm theopinion, 
The ingenious Dr. Hunter, of York, 
thinks oil is the proper food of all 
plants, when incorporated with water, 

J am led to believe (ſays he) that 
all vegetables, from the hyſſop upan 
the wall, to the cedar of Lebanon, re- 
ceive their principal nouriſhment from 
oily particles, incorporated with water, 
by means of an alkaline ſalt or abſor- 
bent earth, Till oil is made miſcible, 
it is unable to enter the radical veſſels 
of vegetables, and on that account pro- 
vidence has bountifully ſupplied all na- 
tural ſoils with chalky, or other abſor - 
bent partlcles ; I ſay natural ſoils, ſor 
thoſe which have been aſſiſted by art, 
are full of materials for that purpoſe, 
ſuch as lime, marle, ſoap-aſhes, and 
the volatile alkaline ſalt of putrid dung- 
hills, It may be aſked, whence do na- 
tural ſoils receive their oily particles ? 
I anſwer, the air ſupplies them, Du- 
ring the ſummer months, the atmoſ- 
phere is full of putrid exhalations, ari- 
fing from the ſteam of dunghills, the 
perſpiration of animals and ſmoak. 
Every ſhower brings down theſe olea- 
ginous particles for the nouriſhment of 
plants, Water is thought by ſome to 
be the food of vegetables, when in 

reality 
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reality it is only the vehicle of nouriſh- 
ment: water is a heterogeneous fluid, 
and no where to be found pure; it al- 
ways contains a ſolution of animal or 
vegetable ſubſtances ; theſe conſtitute 
the nouriſhment of plants, and the ele- 
ment in which they are minutely ſuſ- 
pended, acts only as a vehicle in gui- 
ding them through the fine veſſels of 
the vegetable body. The hyacinth, 
and other bulbous roots, are known to 
perſect their flowers in (apparently) 
pure water, * ſuperficial obſer- 
vers have drawn an argument in fa- 
vour of water being the food of vege- 
tables; but the truth is, the roots, 
ſtem, and flowers of ſuch plants are 
nouriſhed by the mucilaginous juices 
of the bulb diluted by the ſurrounding 
water, This mucilage is juſt ſufficient 
to perfect the flower, and no more, 
Such bulbs neither form ſeeds, nor ſend 
forth off-ſets, At the end of the ſeaſon" 
they appear weak, ſhrivelled, and ex- 
hauſted, and are unfit to produce flow- 
ers the ſucceeding year. A root of the 
ſame kind, that has been fed by the 
oily mucilaginous juices of the earth, 
eſſentially differs in every particular; 
it has a plump appearance, is full of 
mucilage, with off-ſets on its ſides, 
All rich ſoils, in a ſtate of nature, con- 
tain oil, and in thoſe lands which have 
been under the plough for ſome years, 
it is found in proportion to the putrid 
dung that has been laid upon them, 
making an allowance for the crops 
they have ſuſtained, To ſet this mat- 
ter in a clearer light, let us attend to 
the effects of manures of an oily na- 
ture, and we ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied that 
oil, however modified, is one of the 
chief things concerned in vegetation, 
Rape duſt, when laid 'on land, is a 
ſpeedy and certain manure, though an 
expenſive one, and will generally an- 
ſwer beſt on a lime-ſtone ſoil, or land 
that has been moderately limed, This 
ſpecies of manure is much eſteemed by 
the farmer; it contains the food. of 
plants ready prepared; but as it is not 
capable of looſening the ſoil by any 
fermentation, the lands on which it is 
laid ought to be in excellent tilth, 

% Farmers that live in the neigh- 
hood of cities and large towns, uſe a- 
bundance of ſoot; it is an oily manure, 
but different. from the former, con- 
taining alkaline ſalt, and calculated as 
* for ** the ſoil, as ſor ren- 
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dering the oily parts muſcible with 
water, It is alſo obſerved, that pigeons 
dung is a rich and haſty manure ; theſe 
animals feed chiefly upon grains, and 
oily ſeeds, it muſt therefore be 1 

ed, that their dung contains a large 
proportion of oil. Swines dung is of 
a ſaponaceous and oily nature, and 
perhaps the richeſt of the animal n- 
nures; when made into compoſt, and 
applied with judgment, it is excellent 
for arable lands, The dung of cows 
and ſheep is preferable to that of horſes 
at graſs, owing to the quantity of ani- 
mal juices mixed with their food in , 
chewing, And here I beg leave to re- 

mark in general, that the fatter the 

animal, ceteris paribus, the richer the 

dung. Human ordure is full of oil, 

and a volatile alkaline ſalt ; by itſelf, 

it is too ſtrong a manure for any land : 

it ſhould therefore be made into Aa 

compoſt before it is uſed, The dung 

of carneverous animals is plentifully 
ſtored with oil, Animals that feed 
upon ſeeds and grain come next, and 
after them follow thoſe which ſubſiſt 
upon graſs only, 

* In order to ſtrengthen my argu- 
ment in favour, of oil being the prin- 
cipal food of plants, I muſt here beg 
leave to obſerve, that all vegetables, 
whoſe ſeeds are of an oily nature, are 
found to be remarkable impoveriſhers 
of the ſoil, as hemp, rape, and flax; 
for which reaſon, the beſt manures for 
lands worn out by theſe crops, areſuch 
as have moſt oil in their compoſition, 7 
but then they ſhould always be laid on 
with lime, chalk, marle, or ſoap- aſhes, 
ſo as to render the oily particles miſ- 
cible with water, The book of nature 
may be diſplayed to ſhew that oily par- 
ticles conſtitute the nouriſhment of 
plants in their embryo ſtate ; and, by 
a fair inference, we may ſuppoſe, that 
ſomething of the ſame nature is con- 
tinued to them as they advance in 
growth, The oily ſeeds, as hemp, 
rape, line, and turnip, conſiſt of two 
lobes, which, when ſpread upon the” 
ſurface, form the ſeminal leaves, In 
them the whole oil of the ſeed is con- 


. tained, The moiſture of the atmoſ- 


phere penetrates- the cuticle of ths 
leaves, and mixing with the oil, conſti- 
tutes an emulſion for the nouriſhment _ 
of the plant. The ſweetneſs of this 
balmy fluid invites the fly, int 
W no ſufficient remedy h,v et 
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been difcovered. The oleaginoug li- 
quor being conſumed, the ſeminal 
leaves decay, having performed the of- 
fice of a mother to her tender infant, 
To perſons unacquainted with the ſtrict 
analogy between plants and animals, 

this reflection will appear ſtrange : no- 
thing, however, is more demonſtrable : 
the leguminous and farinaceous plants 
keep their placenta, or ſeminal leaves 
within the earth, in which ſituation 
they ſupply the tender germ with oily 
nutriment, until its roots are form- 
ed, and grown ſufficiently ſtrong to 
penetrate the ſoil,” 

FOOLSTONES, See Doss Ton ESG. 

FOOT. That part which ſupports 
an animal. 

FOOTRO T, Sheep are liable 

FOOTWORM, Ito breed worms 
between the feet ; but this, like the 0- 
ther accidents, - is principally when 
they are kept in wet or damp paſtures, 
It is very painful to them, and will 
make them pine away. | 

It is perceived by their frequently 
holding up one foot, and by their ſet- 
ting it but tenderly down, 

In this caſe, let the foot be waſhed 
clean, particularly between the toes, 
and there will be ſeen a little lump 
like a tuft of hair, 
of the worm, It is to be taken out 
with care, for it is of a tender ſub- 
ſtance, and if it be broke in the foot, 
it will occaſion an inflammation. The 


deſt method is to open the fleſh on each 


ſide of it, and then, by means of a 
pair of knippers, to take it very gently 
out. 

Then dreſs the wound with tar and 
greaſe melted together in equal quan- 
tities, and turn the ſheep looſe, 

It is better to put it into a freſh pa- 
ſture; for if the ſame diforder returns, 
it is generally worſe. 

FORCING -FRAME, A ſort of 
glaſs-caſe, or light building, fronted 
with glaſs frames, in which to force 
flowers and fruits to early perfection, 
by aid of artificial heat, either of dung, 


tanner's- bark, or actual fire. 
The general conſtruction of each ſort 


of theſe frames is exhibited under ſe- 
parate heads, according to'the materi- 
als of heat uſed in forcing them, viz, 
by dung-heat, bark-bed-heat, and by 
fire-heat, | 
By Dung-heat,--This is not only the 
moſt ſimple and cheapeſt kind of For- 


» 


This is the head 


FOR 


cing-frame in its conſtruQion, but alſo 
conſiderably the cheapeſt in working, 
with reſpect to the article heat, as 15 
may be forced effectually by ſubſtantiat 
linings of hot dung againſt the back 
and ends. | 

bis frame is formed with an up- 
right back and ends of deal planking, 
and a ſloping front of moveable glaſs 
lights z the length may be ten, twenty, 
or thirty feet, or more; the width from 
three to five, and five or tix high; let 
the frame-work be of inch-deal plank- 
ing, tongued, and cloſely joined, that 
no team from the dung may penetrate 
into the frame; rifing five or fix feet 
high behind, and but ten to twelye in- 
ches high in front, raifing both ends 
anſwerable to the front and back; the 
glaſs-work to range, from the upright 
in front, ſloping upward towards the 
back wall, to about a foot width ay 
top, there reſting the ends upon pro- 
per frame-work of wood, and bars or 


| bearers three inches wide, muſt range 


from the back to front, for the ſy 3 
of the lights, as in common hot- 
frames, and the top of all to be board- 
ed wind and water tight; within fide 
may be two or three ranges of narrow 
ſhelves along the back and ends, for 
pots of ſmall plants, and the bottom 
levelled, on which to place pots of 
larger kinds; or you may haye ſhelves 
rifing one behind another, quite from 
the front half way up to the back wall, 
ſo may place the loweſt plants in front, 
the others in order behind them, riſing 
gradually to the talleſt in the back row. 

From the above general ſketch, you 
will eafily form an idea of the pro- 
per conſtruction of a dung-heat Forc- 
ing-frame, you may improve as you 
ſhall ſee convenient. 

This kind of frame is much uſed 
about London, where dung is ſo plenty 
and eaſily obtained; and is there par- 
ticularly uſed for forcing roſes, or any 
other ſmall flowering plants, whoſe 
flowers have merit in beauty or fra- 
grance—may alſo try pots of dwarf- 
cherries, peaches, &c, alſo pots of 
gooſeberries, currants, and ſtrawber- 
ries, carnations, pinks, and the Uke; 
having all the ſorts in pots ſeparately, 
and in which they are to be placed in 
the frame, | | 

The ſeaſon to begin to work this 
frame is January and N and 
may be continued oc caſſonally ti ered 

ut 
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but for any kind of ſruit-trees, the be- 
ginning of February is time enough, 
though thoſe plants of any kind, that 
are deſigned to be forced, may be pla- 
ced in the frame a month or two before 
forcing time, to be occaſionally pro- 
tected with the glaſſes in hard froſts, 
but at other times let them enjoy the 
full air till you begin forcing. 

The method of working this frame 
is thus: after having placed the pots 
of plants in regular order, the talleſt 
behind, and the loweſt in front, &c, 
then put on the lights, and having a 
fue quantity of freſh ſtable dung, full of 

eat, prepared as for common dung hot- 
beds, let it be piled up cloſe againſt the 
back and ends, a yard- wide at bottom, 
drawing it gradually into a foot width 
at top of the frame, finiſhing it ſome. 
what ſloping, to throw off wet ; ob- 
ſerving, that according as the dung ſet- 
tles or ſinks down, a freſh ſupply muſt 
be added at top, to maintain the lining 
to the full height of the frame, 

This lining will effectually throw in 
2 fine quantity of growing heat, and 
ſoon ſer all the plants in motion; ob- 
ſerving to give air in the middle of fine 
days, by ſliding one or more of the 
lights a little down; give alſo mode- 
rate watering occafionally in mild ſun- 
ny weather, and cover the glaſſes in 
cold nights with mats, 

In three or four weeks, when the 
heat- begins to decreaſe conſiderably, 
it muſt be renewed, either by entire 
freſh dung, or if new dung is ſcarce, 
by ſhaking up the old, taking the worſt 
away, and mix the remainder with a 
due quantity of new, working the 
whole again in a pile cloſe againſt the 
back and ends as before, which work 
muſt be repeated every three weeks of 
month, or as often as you ſhall ſee oe- 
cafion z for the heat muſt be con- 
ftantly preſerved to a regular briſk tem- 
perature, | 
A frame of the above conſtruction 
may be appropriated entirely for fruit- 
trees, planting them in a border pre- 
ared within the frame againſt the 
back wall, and trained. in the manner 
of wall-trees to a trellis, ranged five 
or ſix inches from the back erection; 
n which may be planted early dwarf. 
Cherries, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
grapes, figs, currants, c. ſo may be 
worked by dung-heat againſt the back 
of the as Above directed; be- 
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ginning in February, and continuing 
the glaſſes on, as well as ſupport thi 
dung heat; until May, and there is ti6 
doubt, with good matiagemietit, but 
that the different-ſort of fruit may bs 
brought to perfection early, 

By Bark-bed heat.—This Kind of 
Forcing-frame is worked by aid of tan- 
ners-bark hot-bed, forrhed in a pl 
within-ſide the whole letigth, 

This frame may be formed either ot 
wood or brick-work; and fronted; & c. 
with ſaſhes of glaſs like the former 
the length may be ten, twenty, © 
thirty feet, or mote; eight or ten wide, 
and fix or eight high ; and may 
conſtruQed either nearly like the dung- 
heat frame; fix or eight feet high be- 
hind, and one in front, the ends con- 
formable, and Noping frames of glaſs- 
work raiſed from the front, floping ei- 
ther quite to the top of the back wall, 
or to incline only about one-half to- 
wards that part, meeting a tyled roof 
at top half way, which ſhould be rai- 
ſed high enough in front to throw th 
water off belſind, as well as to admit à 
much ſun as poſſible to every part of th 
frame; or it may be conſtructed with 
an upright front of glaſs; head high, 
and a ſloping roof of glafs-Wotk, fan- 
ging from the uptight ftont to the t 
of the back wall, which is father tha 
moſt eligible fotm, both for conveni- 
ence and benefit of the plants; either 
of which conſtru@ions may be ere 
detached, or againſt a fouth will al- 
ready built, which will ſerve for the 
back, and ſave ſome expence ; the ends 
may either be of wood or brick, but 
would be much better if glazed lik 
the front, &c, and the glaſs-wotk in 
every part ſhould be made to move q 
and off, as well as to ide backwaid 
and forward, to give air, and to do 
other neceſſary work; and at one end 
next the back wall may be a, door t 
enter oceafionally ; and within-fi 
muſt be a pit for the bark-bed, thres 
feet deep, continued the whole length 
and width, except about a foot and 
half alley to go in to perfotm the ne- 
ceſſary culture, as well as to view and 
gather the produce of different 2 

The pit within is to be filled with 
new tan any time in winter or 2 
you intend to begin forcing, thou 
January is ſoon enough, and che be- 
ginning of February is no 


late ; 
e 
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three months, and if then ſtirred up to kindly here in the full ground, may be 
the bottom, will renew its heat, and brought to perfection. | 
continue it two months longer. But the moſt eligible general For- 

In this frame you may plunge in the cing-frame for various ſorts of plants, 
bark-bed, pots of roſes, or any other is one of the above-mentioned con- 
choice flowering ſhrubs you would ſtructions, having alſo flues for fire- 
force intoan early bloom ; likewiſe may heat ; the walls muſt be of brick-work, 
place pots of ſtrawberries towards the having three or four returns of flues 
front and top glaſs, and pots or troughs formed of the ſame materials, running 
of kidney-beans may be placed in any the whole length of the back wall 
part of the frame; alſo pots of dwarf within, to make fires occaſionally in 
fruit-trees, before-mentioned, pots of ſevere froſts, or on cold nights; alſo 
double pinks, carnations, and any o- in very cold damp weather, which will 
ther moderate-growing fibrous-rooted be a great improvement in very early 
perennials, as well as any forts of bul- forcing, ſo that this kind of frame will 
bous or tuberous-rooted flowers, as nar- be nearly of the plan of a ſtove or hot- 
ciſſuſſes, jonquils, tulips, anemonies, houſe, 


ranunculuſes, and various other forts. In default, however, of any of the 


The heat of the bark-bed will effec- above kinds of bark - heat Forcing- 


tually warm the internal air ſufficiently framest one might be effected by a 
to forward any ſorts of hardy flowers common bark-pit, filling it a yard deep 


and fruits to perfection at an early with tan, and in which you may plunge 
ſeaſon, obſerving, that although they pots of roſes, or any other ſhrubs, any 
do not always flower and fruit ſo a- fort of low herbaceous, flowering 
bundantly as in the full ground, yet, plants, fibrous, or bulbous-rooted kid- 
if there is but a few of any ſort, a ney-bezns, ſtrawberries, &c. 
month or two before their natural ſea- By Fire-heat.— This kind of For- 
fon; they, if for ſale, will ſufficiently cing-frame is worked by actual fire, 
pay; and if for private uſe, they will burned in a furnace behind at one end 
always be acceptable. as a rarity and or middle, from thence communica- 
curioſity ip. the family , ting the heat by flues or funnels, run- 
Freſn $ muſt be admitted in fine ning the whole length of the back wall 
funny days at all opportunities, by fli- in three, faur, or more returns one a- 
ding ſome' of the glaſſes more or leſs bove another, and is often employed 
open, keeping all cloſe on nights, for ripening ſeveral of the more valua- 
_ Give water alſo occaſionally in mo- able tree-fruit at an early ſeaſon ; or 
for forwarding ſuch to perfection, as 
When the heat of the bark declines do not ripen freely in our climate 
conſiderably, do not omit forking it without ſuch artificial aids, particu- 
over to the bottom, which will revive larly ſome ſorts of grapes; and in 
the decaying heat ſix or eight weeks which frame the whole bottom ſpace 
longer, muſt be good earth, two ſpades deep, 
A bark-heat Forcing-frame, nearly for the reception of the trees, &c, for 


of the above dimenſions, might be they are to be planted fully in the 


contrived entirely for forcing valuable ground. ' 
fruit-trees, having a border within- This frame muſt be formed of brick- 
fide along the back wall three or four work, at leaſt the back or main wall, 
ſeet wide, there plant young bearing for the convenience of having fire and 
dwarf fruit-trees of any ſorts before- flues, and the whole front, &c. muſt 
mentioned, at ſix or eight feet diſtance, be glaſs like the other ſorts; the length 
in the manner of wall or eſpalier-trees, may be from twenty to forty or fifty 
training them alſo-in the ſame manner feet, or more, though one fire will not 
as directed far the reſpective ſorts, in warm more than that length; the 
their natural ſtate of growth, The width may be from four or five, to 
bark-pit ſhould here be aimoſt entirely twelve or fifteen feet, and eight or ten 
ſunk; in the beginning of February high, It may be contrived either of 
fill the pit with. new bark, which will moderate width for one row of trees 
ſoon fet the trees into bloom, and will only, to range againſt the back wall, 
ripen their fruit early: and the late or may be capacious enough to have a 
ſorts of fine grapes, which do not ripen range of dwarf-trained trees behind, 
| * as 
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as juſt mentioned, and ſome young 

half or full ſtandards, ranging alſo 

from the back to the front, or entirely 

— ſtandards, eſpecially thoſe of cher- 
es. ; 

If it is therefore intended to have a 
narrow frame for only a row of trained 
trees behind, the width from four to 
five or ſix feet is ſufficient, having the 
back or main wall formed of brick or 
None, as aforeſaid, eight or ten feet 
high, with ſeveral flues within-ſide, 
returned over each other, running the 
whole length of the wall; in the front 
muſt be a low wall a foot high, on 
which to lay a plate of timber, and 
from which is ranged glaſs frames or 
lights, in one continued ſlope to the 
top of the back wall, there received 
into proper frame-work ; but, for the 

ter convenience, the lights may be 
n two tiers or ranges, an under and 
u tier, the upper range made to 
ald up and 8 the others, 
but ſo as all the glaſs-work can be 


moved away occaſionally, to admit. 


the full air to the trees after the work 
of forcing ; the whole bottom-ſpace 
within this frame muſt be of good 
loamy earth, or any good garden- 
mould, two ſpades deep, which muſt 
be dug or trenched in the common 
way, then plant a range of trees within 
five or fix inches of the wall, and two 
or three yards aſunder, ereQing a trel- 
lis behind them, upon which, to train 
the branches as againſt a wall or eſpa- 
lier; beſides theſe trees, there may be 
other inferior plants ſet in the border 
in front of the trees, as ſtrawberries, 
dwarf kidney-beans, dwarf peas, ma- 
zagan beans, &c, dwarf roſes, or the 
like, that will not riſe high enough 
to ſhade the fruit-trees in the back 
range. 

A Frame of this conſtruction, forty 
or fifty ſeet long, may be worked by 
one fire; but if longer, two furnaces 
for fires will be requiſite, 

But to have a more capacious frame 
both for training trees and ſtandards, 
may be of any length, from twenty to 
fifty feet, or more, but muſt be ten or 
fifteen feet wide, having an upright 
back wall of brick, ten feet high, with 
flues as above directed, and a low wall 
in front a foot high, on-which is erect- 
- ed upright glaſs-work, ſour or five 
feet pe icular, and from the top 


of theſe, a Noping roof of glaſs frames, 


FOR 
continued to the top of the back wall, 


ſupported upon proper, bearers three 


feet ſix inches diſtance, having the top 
glaſſes in two ranges, an under and 
upper range, as before adviſed, both 
of which, and thoſe of the upright in 
front,” made to flide, and move away 
occaſionally; in this frame there will 
be room to walk under the glaſs-work 
in any part, and there will be alſo due 
room for the trees, both dwarfs and 
ſtandards, and then having the whole 
ground-ſpace within - fide of pliable 
loamy earth, as in the other frame; you 
may plant your trees ſome in one range 
againſt the back wall, as peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, grapes, figs, &c. eight 
feet aſunder, erecting a trellis for train- 
ing them upon ; and in front of theſe 
may be planted rows of young cherries, ' 
both full ſtandards, half ſtandards, and 
dwarfs, the full ſtandards to have five 
or fix ſeet ſtems, the half ſtandards 
three or four, and the dwarfs one or 
two foot ſtems ; each ſort, both train- 
ed trees and ſtandards, to be planted 
when about from three to four or five 
years old, as ſoon as they acquire a 
bearing ſtate, having regular heads of 
two or three feet extent at firſt plant- 
ing, Having procured the trees, and 
the ground ready for their reception, 
may then plant one range of the 
choicer ſorts againſt the back wall, two 
or three yards aſunder, the others in 
rows from back to front, at eight feet 
diſtance, the talleſt behind, and the 
loweſt in front, at three or four feet 
diſtance in each row, making each row 
range againſt the intervals of the train- 
ed trees behind ; or if they are all full 
and half ſtandards, there will be more 
room for ſeveral ſorts of ſmaller plants 
under them ; and as their branches will 
be nearer the top glafſes, may be of 
particular advantage, and in the in. 
tervals may be planted ſome low cur. 
rants, gooſeberries, raſberries, ſiraw- 
berries, dwarf - beans, kidney - beans, 
&c. But in a frame of theſe dimenſions, 
ſome plant it entirely with ſtandards, 
more particularly cherries, as being 
more moderate 1 and ſooneſt 
arrive to a bearing ſtate, ſo as to bear 
any tolerable quantity of fruit to de- 
fray the expence, planting them five or 
fix feet diſtance, ſometimes ſtandard 
plumbs, apricots, peaches, and necta- 
rines are alſo planted. | 


A frame of theſe dimenſions, "—_ 
ve 


| 
| 
| 
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Ave feet long, may be worked by 
one fire; but if much more than thir. 
yu in length, two furnaces for 

res, with each its ſet of flues, will be 
neceſſary, 

With reſpect to the age of the trees 
for both the above kinds of fire- heat 
Forcing-ſrames, they ſhould be from 
three to four or five years old, with re- 
gular heads of two or three feet extent 
each way, and juſt artived at a tolera- 
ble bearing ſtate; no very vigorous 

rs myſt be admitted, but ſuch 
only that aſſume a moderate regular 
growth, and are to be trained in the 
nurſery until they have acquired a pro- 
per ſize, each as directed under their 
teſpeive genera, whether as wall- 
trees or ſtandatds, or trees proper for 
the purpoſe may be had at all the pub- 
lic nurſeries ; they are to be tranſplant. 
ed into the frame in October or No- 
vember, to remain for forcing, but 
mould be permitted to have a year or 
two's growth here before you begin 
foreing them, that they may be firmly 
rooted, during which time all the plat. 
fes ſhould be entirely away, that the 
trees may have the full air till forcing 
time is nearly arrived, | 

In both the above kinds of Forcing- 
frames, may alſo plant ſome grape- 
vines on the outfide of the front glaſ- 
fes, in the full ground, and their ſtems 
trained through holes, and conduct the 
ſhoots along up the infide, towards the 
2 to a fort of flight trellis ; 

ping the branches quite thin, an- 
they will ripen early fruit in great per- 
feftion 


It ſhould however be remarked with 
reſpe& to grapes, that when intended 
ts have in your Forcing-frames any of 
the large late kinds, Which do not ri- 
pen here without the aid of ſhelter and 
artificial heat, it will be more adviſe- 
able to have them in a department by 
themſelves, becauſe they often do not 
ripen till late in autumn, ſo often re- 

juire the glaſſes to be continued over 
dem occafionally all the ſummet, ef. 
ecially in wet and cold weather ; and 
metimes, if the autumn proves wet 
and cold, they require aid again of 
gentle fires made them on ni 


omote their ripening perſectly; in 
vhich cafes, where other trees, whoſe 
fruit are ripe and gone in ſummer, 


in the fame department, it 


ſtrawberries in plenty; you may 


ts, to 
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would force them at an untimely ſea- 
fon, and greatly weaken them. | 

The ſeaſon for beginning to make 
the fires for forcing the trees, in either 
of the above-deſcribed fire-heat frames, 
is any time in January, though about 
the middle, or towards the latter end 
of that month is, for the general part, 
rather the moſt ſucceſsful time to begin 
the general forcing to have a good 
crop ; for if the trees are forced very 
early, there will be ſome * of 
their miſcarrying, as if they ſhould 
come into bloſſom, when ſevere wea- 
ther prevails, that air cannot be freel 
admitted, they ſeldom fet any tolerable 
crop of fruit; therefore, by beginning 
to make the fires about the time above 
directed, the trees will be in bloſſom 
about the middle of February, when 
we may expect ſome fine ſunny days 
for the admiſſion of a moderate portion 
of freſh air, which is eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to promote the natural e 
tion of the fruit, and improve its free 
growth ; for if kept too cloſe, they are 
apt to drop off in their infant ate, 

The fires are to be lighted in the 
evening about four or five o'clock, and 
if kept burning till twelve, it will ſuf- 
ficiently heat the flues. to warm the in- 
ternal air of the houſe till next day.in 
the wy unleſs very cold, froſty, 
or cloudy damp weather ſet in, then a 
moderate fire may be made occafionally 
alſo in a morning, but by no means 
force the trees too much, for a mode 
rate warmth will prove the moſt ſuc- | 
ceſsful; and thus continue the fires 
occaſionally till April or May, but lefs 
in proportion as the weather grows 
warmer, , ; CUMIN ED 

Freſh air muſt be octafionally ad- 
mitted in fine days, by ſliding ſome of 
the glaſſes a little open; x74 as the 
trees advance to bloſſom and fruit, the 
days grow longer, and the power of 
the ſun grape. allow a greater pro- 
portion of air according. 

Thus your trees will be in full bloſſom 
in February, and ſome ſorts will ripen 
fruit in April, particularly cherries 


expect early apricots, peaches, ; 
nectatines, in May and June, P u 
and grapes in June and july; but the 
curious late ſorts of grapes, which e 
not ripen here without ſhelter and arti- 
ficial heat, will not be ripe till Sep» 
tember; 


FOR 


tember ; but theſe ſhould always have 
a ſeparate department. 

After the fruit of the different ſorts 
are all gathered, the glaſſes ſhould be 
taken entirely away, that the trees may 
have the full air during ſummer, and 
in December they ſhould be placed 
upon the frame again, ready for for» 
cing in January. 


ith reſpe& to pruning the trained 


trees, i, e. ſuch that are trained as 


wall.trees againſt the trellis, &c, they 
are to be pruned and trained, every 


ſummer and autumn, each fort accord - 


ing to its kind, as other wall-trees ; 
and as to the ({fandardy, their reſpec- 
tive pruning is principally in autumn 
to cut out any irregular growth, 
thinning out any crowding ſhoots, for 
the branches muſt be kept thin and re- 
gular, clear of each other, fix or eight 
inches diſtance; and any ſtragglets 
which extend in length conſiderably 
more than its neighbour of the ſame 
tree, ſhould be reduced to order; and 
as the branches in general become ſo 
long, as to preſs againſt the glaſſes, or 
ſpread top much, they ſhould alſo be 
reduced a little, to preſgrve them within 
due compaſs, obſerving always, when 
ſhortening the ſtandards, it is neceſſary 
to cut to à bud, ſituated on the outſide 
ſhoat ar branch, making the cut 
"TY .,._ after pruning the 
AUTUMN { pruning ta: 
wen the borders muſſ be digged care- 
fully one ſpade deep. 
It muſt be remarked, that the trees 
in theſe frames, if annually forced, are 
not ſo durable, nor plentiful bearers, 
as thoſe in the full air; therefore, when 
you ſhall ſee any become weak, ſickly, 
or bad bearers, others ſhould be ready 
in training, or procured from the nur- 
ſeries, to plant in their ſtead, and in 
this no time ſhould be loſt. 

But ta continue the ſame trees more 
effectually in health, and in a beari 
ſtate, ſomg have a double —— 
walling and framing planted, but more 

ticularly that of firſt-deſcribed 

re- heat frame, which is ſometimes 
contrived to move or flide along from 
one place to another, for one frame- 
work and glaſſes to ſerve two portions 
of walling, ſo that being alteroately 
worked, one part one year, the other 
the year after, each portion of trees 
will have a year of reſt in their natural 
growth, and will ſucceed each other in 
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due order for whereby the 


health and vigour of the trees will bi 
better ſupported, and each year a grea” 
ter crop of fruit may be expected, that 
if the ſame trees were ſucceſſively for» 
ced every year, 

FOREST, A wide, uncultivated 
tract of ground, with wood. 

Fons Trees, are either deciduous 
or S ver- green. 

The deciduous forts are, — Elm; 
Beech; Plane; Maple; Oak; Aſh ; 
Lime; Hornbeam; Walnut; Cheſnut 3 
Horſe-Cheſnut; Larch ; Virginian Tu- 
lip-tree; Acacia; Wild Cherry; Bird 

3 Poplar ; Lote, or Nettle- tree 
Laburnum, or Bean Trefoil; Birch; 
Service; Judas ; Elder; Tacamahaccaz 
Willow, 5 ; 

The ever-green Foreſt-tregs are, 
Pine; Fir; Cedar; Cypreſs; Arbor« 
vitz; Cork-tree; Ever-green Oak ; 


Holly; Yew ; Laurel; Bay; Arbutus, 


or Strawberry - tree; Box. 
FORESTALLER. One that antici- 
the market; one that purchaſes 
re the market to enhance the price, 
FORGET-ME-NOT.Ground Pine, 
FORK. An inſtrument divided as 
the end into points, for the purpoſe 
of moving ſtraw, hay, &c. 
FOSTEL, A way leading from the 
main road to a large houſe, ; 
FOUL FEEDING, A a ae jet 


petite to which ſome horſes are (ubjez 
and, though not properly a diſeaſe, is 
often the cauſe of various maladies. It 
is generally the effect of ſome latent 
diſtemper, as vermin, which have a 
quite different effect on ſome horſes to 
what they have on others; for as horſes 
of a lax habit of body often loſe their 
appetites by worms, and are frequently 

iped and ſickly in their bowels ; ſo 
horſes of ſtrong rigid conſtitutions, that 
can bear the irritation thoſe animals 
make in their inteſtines, are often vo- 
racious in their appetites, and conti- 
nually craving after food, 

Foul- feeders, however, differ in ſome 
things from thoſe which have voraci- 
ous appetites ; for as the latter crave 
only after their common food, and can 
hardly ever be ſatisfied, ſo the formet 


wil leave their hay to eat their litter, 


and ſeem to like it the better when is 
is well ſauced with their on dung 
and urine ; and, therefore, they mayi 
be properly ſaid to have a vitiated or 
deprayed appetite, Though this does 
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not always proceed from a voracious 
appetite, yet the firſt is often produc- 
tive of the latter, and may probably be 
occaſioned by enlarging the capacity of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines to ſuch a 
degree, that nothing will ſatisfy their 
cravings,'but what has weight and ſo- 
lidity ; for the ſame kind of horſes will 
eat mould and wet clay, or any kind 
of foul naſty weeds out of the ditches, 
and in the ſtable will eat ſtinking 


muſty hay, which the generality of 


horſes will refuſe, 

There are others of depraved appe- 
tites, that are neither foul nor voraci- 
ous feeders, ſuch as we often obſerve 
eat dry loam or mud out of the walls, 
which perhaps denetes ſome vitiated 
juices in their ſtomach z and this alſo 
is frequently owing to vermin, or at 


leaſt to a bad digeſtion, though, per- 


haps, not to any imbecility in their 
conſtitutions ; for though theſe horſes 
have a longing after thoſe extraneous 
things, yet their appetites at the ſame 
time ſeldom fail: but as this is often 
owing to full feeding, with the want 
of ſufficient exerciſe, ſo we often ſee 
them recover and quite loſe that vitia- 
ted taſte, when they come to ride a 
journey, or go upon any other con- 
Kant exerciſe, 

The beſt method in all theſe caſes of 
a vitiated or depraved appetite, is to 
begin with purging, and to diſſolve 
chalk in their water, and afterwards 
to give them good exerciſe, The ſame 


. -method may be complied with to thoſe 


that feed voraciouſly, To theſe the 
following draught may alſo be given to 
blunt their appetites : 


Take a large handful of the roots of 

- marſh- mallows, cummin- ſeeds, 

and fenugreek-ſeeds, of each an 
ounce ; liquorice-roots ſliced, half 
an ounce; boil in three pints of 
water till the roots are ſoft and 
ſlimy, then pour off the decoction, 
and diffolve it in an ounce of 
gum-arabic, and add four ounces 
of linſeed- oil. 


Let the horſe have half a pint of 
this every morning faſting, till his ap- 
petite abates. If the horſe be lean, 
which many voracious feeders are, he 
will gather more fleſh under this ma- 
nagement, and as his fleſh increaſes, 


his appetite will abate, 
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As to foul feeders, many of theſe 
begin with voraciouſneſs, and when 
they come to be ſtinted, take to eating 
of their litter to fill their ſtomachs, 
and in time take a great liking to.it ; 
and it is obſervable, that many of the 
horſes that go broken-winded have this 
evil faculty; and therefore we would 
adviſe any one who has a foul-feeding 
horſe, to keep his ſtall as clean as poſ- 
fible, to let no wet dirty litter lie 
under him, nor to put his litter under 
the manger, but to beſtow it on ſome 
other horſe, otherwiſe they will paw ic 
out, and feed upon it greedily; but 
clean ſtraw that has not been ſoaked 
with urine and filth, will never hurt 
any horſe ; for though there is no harm 
in the urine, yet when the ſtraw has 
been ſoaked in it with the dung, it of- 
ten turns into a wad, or like a ſponge 
in their bowels, and cauſes great dif. 
orders, But when their wet litter is 
taken away every morning, it may be 
the means to make them leave off that 
ill habit, 

FOWLS. Poultry in general, 
Fowis Dung, The dung of all 
poultry is of a very hot nature, full of 
volatile ſalts, and therefore extremely 
proper for cold lands, being light of - 
carriage, and a little of it going a great 
way, It is moſt commonly uſed for 
diſtant grounds, where it is ſprinkled 
on wheat or barley, after they are come 
up, or upon the latter at the time of 
ſowing, Mr. Mortimer thinks forty 
buſhels ſufficient for an acre, It is 
uſed to moſt advantage when dried and 
powdered, and is very efficacious , in 
keeping froſt out of the earth. Its ef- 
fets are ſudden, but they do not laſt 
long. Hens dung is very rich, though 
not ſo hot as pigeons dung, nor is it ſo 
eaſy to ſow, becauſe it hangs more to- 
gether, neither can it be ſo eaſily col-- 
lected. The opinion that gooſe-dung 
is rather hurtful than beneficial to corn 
or graſs, is an ancient error, as is pro- 
ved by Mr, Worlidge, who ſays, he 
was credibly informed, that a flock of 
geeſe having made a track acroſs a field 
of wheat during the winter, and nib- 
bled the corn clear from the ground in 
their daily paſſage -in ſuch a manner, 
that the wheat upon it proved the next 
year much finer than any other part of 
the field. He alſo mentions a field 
which had been given to the town of 


Sutton, 
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Sutton, in Northamptonſhire, for feed- 
ing geeſe, whoſe dung made it one of 
the richeſt paſtures he ever ſaw, inſo- 
much, that all ſorts of cattle fed on it 
very greedily; nor could he hear from 
any of the inhabitants, that ſo much as 
one beaſt received the leaſt injury from 
it. He adds that his own horſes, kept 
in a piece of paſture on which geeſe 
lay very much, eat the graſs beareſt 
where the fowls had dunged moſt, and 
that he never found it to do them any 
hurt, except making them too fat, 

Perhaps the reaſon why the dung of 
geeſe has been ſaid to occaſion barren- 
neſs, flowed from obſervations where 
it had been laid too thick ; for being 
of a hot fiery nature, it will, if laid on 
in too large quantities, deſtroy the 
graſs, but it ſpread thin in the winter, 
it will prove a very rich and valuable 
manure, eſpecially if mixed with cool- 
ing earth, and left for ſome time to 
putrify, 

FOX-GLOVE, [ Digitalis.] This 
plant grows wild in woods, and on 
uncul:ivated heaths : the elegant ap- 
pearance of its purple flowers, which 
hang in ſpikes along one fide of the 
ſtalk, has gained it a place in ſome of 
our gardens, The leaves have been 
ſtrongly recommended externally, a- 
gainſt ſcrophulous tumours ; and like- 
wiſe interpally in epileptic diſorders : 
what ſervice they may be capable of 
doing in theſe caſes, we have no expe- 
rience, Several examples are menti. 
oned by medical writers of their occa- 
ſioning violent vomiting, hypercathar- 
ſes, and diſordering the whole conſti- 
tution; inſomuch that Boerhaave ac- 
counts them poiſonous, Their taſte is 
bitter and very nauſeous. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies cultivated 
in gardens, which may be propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn. 

FOX - TAIL- GRASS, See Cow- 
WHEAT, 

FOX-EVIL, A diſeaſe in which the 
hair falls off, 

FRAMBOISE, Raſpberry, 

FRANKINCENCE, [Thus.] A ſo- 
lid, brittle reſin, brought to us in lit- 


yellowiſh colour on the outſide, inter- 

nally whitiſh, or variegated with whi- 

tiſh ſpecks ; 'of a bitteriſh, acrid, not 

agreeable taſte, without any conſide- 

rable ſmell, It is ſuppoſed to be the 

2 oo the tree which yields the 
oL, 
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terebinthina communis; and to con- 
crete on the ſurface of the terebinthi- 
nate juice ſoon after it has iſſued from 
the plant, 
FRANKLIN, 
of land, 
FREEHOLD, Lands or tenements 
held in fee, * 
FREEMARTIN, A barren heifer; 
a twin cow-calf is ſaid always to be a 
Freemartin, « 


A ſteward ; a bailiff 


FRENCH-BEAN, See Bran. 
FaxrncHh Parley, See BARLE. 
FRENCH Cowl Auricula. 


Fax xen Honeyſuckle, [ Hadyſarum. 5 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, 
biennial and perennial ; the biennial 
have large deeply mriking roots, up- 
right, hollow, very branchy ſtalks, 


three or four feet high, bearing beau- 


tiful flowers in June and July, and _ 
ripening their ſeeds in Auguſt. They 
may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in March or April, They rite the firſt 
year, flower the next, and then periſh, , 

Other forts are perennial in root, 
but annual in ſtalk and leaves. They 
are alſo propagated by ſeeds, - 

Farxcn Lavender, Caſſidony. See 
CassStDONY, 

Faxxcu Marygold, See Av RIAN 
MarYGOULD, 

Faxncu Mercury, A ſpecies of 
Mercury, 

Fazxcn Willow, [ Fpilobium,] Wil- 
low herb, There are eral ſpecies of ' 
this plant growing wild in many parts 
of England, ſeldom cultivated in gar- 
dens, Of this ſpecies is the plant cal- 
led Codlims and Cream, 

FRIAR's COWL, Arum. See A- 
RUM. P 

FRINGE TREE, [Chimantina,}; 
Snowdrop tree, This mrub i is a native 
of South Carolina, where it grows by 
the ſides of rivulets to the height of a- 
bout ten feet, bearing thin leaves ot 
the ſize of the laurel, and in May 
ſhewing forth beautiful cluſters "of | 
white fringed flowers, 

This is a moſt beautiful ſhrub for ' 
the ornamental plantations” of a plea- 


ſure-ground, and may he propagated _ 
tle 'glebes or maſſes, of a browniſh or 


by layers or ſeeds : if by feeds, they | 
ſhould be procured from America, 
which ſhould be as ſoon as they arrive, 
in large pots of freſh loamy 7 


half an inch deep. 


FRITH. An arm of the ſea rune | 


ning into land, 
£2 FRITIL- 
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FRITILLARY, Crown imperial. 

FROG-BIT, en 

FROG-GRASS, TT 

FROUDIFEROUS, Bearing leaves. 

FROST-NAIL. A nail with a pro- 
minent head, driven into a horſe's 
ſhoe, to prevent ſliding on the ice or 
ſnow, , 
FRUCTIFEROUS, Bearing fruit. 
FRUCTUOUS, Fruitful, 

FRUIT. The produce of a tree or 
lant, in which the ſeeds are contained, 
FRUIT T- TREE. The different kinds 

are — Almond, Peach, Nectarine, Hazel 
Nut, Filbert, Beech, Cheſnut, Fig, 
Walnut, Medlar, Mulberry, Plum, A- 
pricot, Cherry, Pear, Apple, Quince, 
Currant, Gooſeberry, Raſpberry, Vine, 
and all their different varieties, ſome 
of which are almoſt without number, 

FRUITERY, A fruit-loſt: a re- 

fitory for fruit. 

FRUIT-TIME, Autumn ; time for 

ering fruit, 

FRUMENTY, Food made of wheat 
boiled. in milk. 

FRUSH, Running Fruſh, This is a 
ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition in the 
Fruſh, which ſometimes cauſes it to 
fall off by degrees. It may be known 
both by the eye and ſmell, reſembling 
that of old rotten cheeſe, It is not 
dangerous, but very troubleſome, as 
it cauſes a continual itching, 

In order to the cure, you muſt pare 
the foot with your buttreſs as near as 
you can, then waſh the part withlime- 
water or alum-water hot; then apply 
a charge made of ſoot, vinegar, and 


the whites of eggs, and waſh the parts- 


ſometimes with vitriol- water; at laſt, 
when you perceive the itching gone, 
pour melted tar all over the frog, and 
keep the foot clean from dirt and filth, 
UEL. Firing; fewel. 

FULLER's EARTH. A native earth 
ſound in many parts of England, and 
much uſed by fullers in cleaning and 
ſcoyring their cloth. It is of a very fat 


nature, and very full of that vegetative. 


ſalt that helps the growth of plants; 
ang therefore may be uſed with advan- 
tage where it is found in plenty on 
fome ſorts of lande. | 
EUMITORY, [Fumaria.] This is 
A common weed. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies bf this plant, among which are 
the bulbous-rooted, pod- beating, &c, 
which are cultivated in gardens for the 
ſake of variety. rr 
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to little account. 
common Engliſh furz, bruiſed a little, 


FUR 
FURLONG. The eighth part of a 


mile. 
FURROW, A trench made by a 
lough. | 
FURZE, [Ulex.] Whins or Gorze, 
This plant propagates itſelf very faſt, 
by ſhedding its ſeeds, and where it is 
once rooted, it is difficult to eradicate, 
The only way to extirpate them, is by 
paring off, and burning the ſurface of 
the ground, : 
This is by ſo much the more adviſe- 
able, as theſe ſeeds will otherwiſe re- 
main a long while ſound in the earth, 
and grow whenever they are brought 
up by ploughing; and alſo becauſe the 
ſmalleſt fragments of this plant will 
ſtrike out freſh roots, and ſhoot up 
anew: but when a good thickneſs of 
the ſurface is pared off, and burnt, the 
ſeeds are ſo effectually deſtroyed, and 
the roots are killed to ſo conſiderable a 
depth, that neither can again give riſe 
to new plants; and if a few of theſe 
do appear, the ſummer fallow will put 
an entire end to their growth, Their 
increaſe may likewiſe be prevented by 
good manuring, with marle, chalk, or 
lime, eſpecially in ſandy foils, which 
are the moſt apt to produce this plant, 
and which are, at the ſame time, the 
moſt benefited by thoſe helps. 
However, this very plant, formerly 
deemed a great nuiſance, is now cul- 
tivated to advantage on light, ſandy, 
dry ſoils, which would otherwiſe turn 
The tops of the 


to take off, or to blunt their prickly. 
tips, have been found to be excellent 


| fodder, even for lean ſickly beaſts, and 


particularly horſes, . which they have 
frequently recovered, and plumped u 

in a ſhort time, This cuſtom is mue 

praQtiſed in ſeveral foreign countries, 
where furze is cultivated purpoſely for 
fodder, and the peaſant thinks it a hap- 
pineſs, that his breaking their ſpikes 
with a mallet enables him to give this 
«wholeſome green food to his cattle in 
the winter, When often no other ſuc- 
culent plant can be had fit for that uſe, 
The mills which Sir Capel Hanbury 
has lately ereRed for this end in Wales, 


with a. patriotic ſpirit, well ſuited to 


his diſtinguiſhed zeal for the public 
welfare, will ſave the countryman that 


: laborious taſk, and prove highly bene- 


ficial to thoſe who follow his judicious 
- When 
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When furze are raiſed on purpoſe for 
the food of cattle, and eſpecially on 
ſoils like the above-mentioned, their 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in February, 
March, or April, and the ground ſhould 
be prepared as for barley.. Six pounds 
of them will be ſufficient for an acre 
of land, and they ſhould be but barely 
covered over, Ihe young plants muſt 
be preſerved from cattle during the 
firſt year, and they will bs fit to mow 
or cut in the next. October is the 
proper time to begin cutting them, 
They will continue to ſhoot till Chriſt- 
mas, - and be fit for uſe till March, 
Horſes eat them as readily as they do 
hay, after they have been bruiſed, or 
pounded, ſo as to take off their ſharp 
points; and it is ſaid that an acre of 
ground will produce fifteen tons of this 
fodder, and that it will go as far as an 
equal quantity of hay, Some mix the 
bruiſed furze with chopped ſtraw ; an 
hundred of ſtraw to a ton of furze; but 
only the growth of the year ſhould be 
cut for cattle, 

Poor hungry gravelly ſoils, which 
would not have let for five ſhillings an 
acre, have been rendered worth 20s. an 
acre, by ſowing them with furze ſeed, 
in places where fuel has been ſcarce ; 
this being frequently uſd for heating 
ovens, burning lime and bricks, and 
alſo for drying malt, but it is not 
worth cultivating in countries where 
fuel of any kind is cheap, or upon 
ſuch lands as will produce good graſs 
or corn. 

Some years ago the common furze 
uſed to be ſown for hedges about fields, 
and where the ſoil was light, the 
plants ſoon, became ſtrong enough for 
a fence againſt cattle; but as theſe 
hedges grow naked at the bottom in a 
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ſhort time, and the plants frequently 
failed, ſo as to leave conſiderable gapsy 
this practice has of late been diſuſed, 
The ſpecies commonly called French 
Furze is the beſt for this purpoſe, be- 
cauſe it thickens more near the ground, 
and grows to a greater height : but its 
ſhoots are not tender enough for cat- 
tle to eat them. This is alſo confider- 
ed as the moſt difficult to extirpate : 
though Mr. Bradley, who tells us he 
had ſeen fields of one hundred and fifty 
acres planted with it in Devonſhi 
ſays, that it may be killed by cutting 
the woody ſtalks within a foot of the 
root in ſummer time; for that'it will 
not then ſpring up again like the ſmall 
wild furze or whins, by which name 
Mr. Markham diſtinguiſhes the ſmal- 
ler from the larger ſort. This begins 
to blow in the middle of January, and 
continues in bloſſom all the ſummer 
while the Engliſh furze does not bloom 
till towards the end of the ſpring, and 
finiſhes the bloſſoming at the ſame 
time as the other, | 
The Marquis of Tourbilly obſervesz 
that cows, oxen, and moſt other cat- 
tle, as well as horſes, feed heartily 
upon, and are well fed by, the bruiſed 
tops of furze ; and that we may be ſure 
corn will do well where-ever this plant 
is met with: for be the ſurface of the 
ground what it will, the ſpontaneous 
eo of the furze always indicates 3 

epth of good mould underneath; and 
the continual dropping and rotting of 
the leaves, will infallibly improve and 
enrich the ſurface, The flowers of the 
furze are excellent for bees, 21 

FURY-BALL, A kind of fungus, 
which, when preſſed, burſts and ſcat- 
ters duſt, | 4 
FUZZEN, See Forsszn, 
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ABEL, A tribute or cuſtom paid 
to the king or lord; in France 
it is a tax upon ſalt. 

GABLE, The end of a building 
where the rafters are upright from each 
fide of which the roof deſcends. 

 GAD-FLY, A Ringing fly. 

GALAGE, A ſnepherd's clog, 


GALE, [Myrica.] Sweet willow; 
candleberry myrtle, See CAN DE- 
Bury Tar., There ate fevetal ſpe- 
cies ptopagated by cuttings; ; 

GALANGAL; [Galanga.,] This 
root comes to us in pieces ſeatce an 


inch long, and not half fo thick, full 
of joints, with ſevetal circulat rings on 
22 2 the 
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the outſide; of an aromatic ſmell, and 
u bitteriſh, hot, biting taſte. Galangal 
is a warm, ſtomachic bitter: it has 
been frequently preſcribed in bitter in- 


fuſions, but the flavour it gives is diſ- 


agreeable, nor are the ſpiritucus tinc- 
ture or extract leſs ae. 

Englin Gal ANA, Oynarus lengus.] 
This is a plant of the graminifolious 
kind; it is ſometimes found wild in 
marſhy places in England; the roots 
have been generally brought to us from 
Italy. This root is long, ſlender, crook- 
ed, and full of knots; outwardly of a 


_ dark-brown or blackiſh colour, in- 


wardly whitiſh ; of an aromatic ſmell, 
and an agrecable warm taſte; both the 


taſte and ſmell are improved by mode- 


rate exſiccation. Cyperus is account- 
ed a good ſtomachic and carminative, 
but at preſent very little regarded, 

" GALBANUM. The concrete juice 
of an African plant, of the ſerulaceous 
kind, This juice, as brought to us, 
is ſemipelluciq, ſoft, tenaceous ; of a 
ſtrong and to ſome unpleaſant ſmell, 
The bitter ſort is in pale-coloured maſ- 
ſes, which, on being opened, appear 
compoied of clear white tears, Geof- 


. froy relates, that a dark greeniſh ojl is 


to be obtained from this ſimple by 
diſtillation, which, upon repeated rec- 
tifications, hecomes of an elegant ſæy- 
blue colour, The purer ſorts of gal- 
banun are ſaid by ſome to diſſolve en- 
tirely in wine, vinegar, or water; but 
theſe liquors are only partial menſtrua 
with regard to this juice; nor do ſpi- 
rit of wine, or oil, prove more effec- 
tual in this reſpe& : the beſt diſſolvent 
is a mixture of two parts ſpirits of 
wine, and one of water, Galbanum 
agrees in virtue with gum ammonia- 
cum ; but is generally accounted leſs 
efficacious in aſthmas, and more ſo in 
hyſterical complaints. 

_ GALLS, [Galle.] Theſe are ex- 


creſcences found in the warmer coun- 


tries upon the oak tree: They are pro- 
duced by a kind of inſet (which 
wounds the young buds or branches) 
and afterwards ſerve as a lodgment for 
its eggs; the animal within the gall, 
eats its way through; thoſe which 
have no hole are found to have the in- 


ſect remaining in ihem, The beſt galls 


come from Aleppo; theſe are not 
vite round and ſmooth like the other 
orts, and have ſeveral tubercles on 
the ſurface, Galls have a very auſtere 
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ſtyptic taſte, without any ſmell ; they 
are very ſtrong aſtringents, and as ſuch 
have been ſometimes made uſe of both 
internally and externally, but are not 
much taken notice of by the preſent 
practice, 

GALL OAK, See Oar, 

GALLERY. A kind of covered 
walk in a garden, formed into porti- 
coes or arches, with horn- beams, lime- 
trees, or the like, 

GALLING of a Horſe's Back. A diſ- 
order occaſioned by hea', and the cha- 
fing or pinching of the ſaddle. 

This ſeldom happens when the ſad- 
dle fits, and is Red properly; when 
it does, the horſe; ſhould not be rode 
afcerwards. Rub /the inſide of the ſad- 
dle with hard-ſgap well; waſh the 
part with vegeto mineral water, 

GALLON, A meaſure of capacity 
both for dry and liquid things, con · 
taining four quarts ; but theſe quarts, 
and conſequently the gallon itſelf, are 
different, according to the quality of 
the thing meaſured ; for inſtance, the 
wine galjon'contains 231 cubic inches, 
and holds eight pounds avoirdupoiſe of 
pure water: the beer and ale gallon 
contains 282 ſolid inches, and holds 
ten pounds three ounces and a quarter 
avoirdupoiſe of water ; and the gallon 
for corn, meal, &c, 2724 cubic inches, 
and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces 
of pure water, | 

GALLOWAY. A horſe not more 
than fourteen hands, 

GALLOWS of a Plough, A part of 
the plough-head, ſo called by farmers, 
from its reſemblance to the common 
gallows, as conſiſting of three pieces 
of timber, of which one is placed 
tranſverſely over the heads of the other 
two. 

GAM BOGE, [ Gambogia.] A ſolid 
concrete juice, brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies in large cakes or rolls, Geof- 
froy ſeems particularly fond of this 
medicine, and informs us, that he has 
frequently given it, from two to four 
grains, without its proving at all eme- 
tic; that from four to eight grains, it 
both vomits and purges, without vio- 
lence ; that its operation is ſoon over; 
and that, if exhibited in a liquid form, 
and ſufficiently diluted, it ſtands not 
in need of any corrector; that, in the 
form of a bolus or pill, it is moſt apt 
to prove emetic, but very rarely has 
this effect, if joined along with mercu- 

rius 
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rius dulcis, He nevertheleſs cautions 
againſt its uſe where the patient can- 
not eaſily bear vomiting. 

GAME. Animals appropriated for 
hunting, ſhooting, &c. i 

GAME- Cock. A cock bred to 


fight, | 
Aub. The male of the gooſe; 
one gander is enough for five geeſe, 

GAP, A breach or opening made in 
a hedge. 

GARBLING. Picking out the worſt 
from the beſt, 

GARDENS are frequently diſtin- 
guiſhed into flower-gardens, fruit-gar- 
dens, and kitchen-gardens : the firſt 
being deſigned for pleaſure and orna- 
ment, ſo ſhould be placed in the moſt 
conſpicuous parts, i, e, next to, or juſt 
againſt, the back front of the houſe ; 
the two latter being principally intend- 
ed for uſe and ſervice, are placed leſs 
in ſight, 

Though the fruit and kitchen-gar- 
dens are often mentioned as two diſ- 
tin& gardens, and have by the French 
gardeners, as alſo by ſome of our own 
countrymen, been contrived as ſuch, 
yet they are now uſually in one; and 
with good reaſon, ſince they both re- 
quire a good ſoil and expoſure, and to 
be placed out of the view of the houſe. 
As the kitchen-garden ſhould 'be in- 
cloſed with walls, that no perſon may 
have acceſs to it who have no buſineſs 
in it, for the ſake of preſerving the pro- 
duct, ſo theſe walls anſwer the pur- 
poſes of both, 

In the choice of a place to plant a 
garden, the ſituation and expoſure of 
the ground are the moſt eſſential points 
to be regarded; fince, if a failure be 
made in that point, all the care and 
expence will in a manner be loſt. 

The ſecond thing to be configgred 
in chuſing a {pot for a garden, is a 
good earth or ſoil 

It is ſcarce poſſible to make a fine 
garden in a bad foil ; there are indeed 
ways to meliorate ground, but they 
are very expenſive; and ſometimes, 

when the expence has been beſtowed 
of laying good earth over the whole 
ſurface, 'the whole garden has been 
ruined, when the roots of the trees have 
come to reach their natural bottom, 
The qualiry of good ground is nei- 
ther to be ſtony or hard to work ; Hei- 
ther too dry nor too moiſt, nor too 
ſandy and light, nor too ſtrong and 
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clayey, which is the worſt of all for 


.gardens. 


The third requiſite is water. The 
want of this is one of the greateſt in- 
conveniencies that can attend a.garden, 
and will bring a certain mortality upon 
whatever is planted in it, eſpecially in 
the greater droughts that often happen 
in a hot and dry ſummer, 

GARE. Coarſe wool. 

. GARGET, or Gaz Gor, A diſtem- 
per incident to hogs, and is known by 
the creature's hanging down of his 
head, and carrying it on one ſide, moiſt 
eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs of appetite, 

It is occaſioned by a corruption of 
the blood, engendered by the eating of 
rotton fruits, garbidge, carrion, or rank 
graſs, wherein is much hemlock, &c. 

In order to cure this diſeaſe, let the 
creatures be firit blooded both under 
the tail and under the ears, and then 
the following drink given them, 


Take of chamber-lye one pint ; rue 
and ſouthern-wood, cut ſmall, of 
each a handful ; wood-ſoot from 
an oven, and common ſalt, of each 
a ſpoonful ; hen's dung, near two 
ſpoonſuls ; flour of brimſtone one 
ounce ; ſtir the whole together, 
and give two or three horns to 
each, proportional to their fize. 
It is alſo good for a cow to cure 
the gargle or murrain. 


Or you may uſe the following drink 
in the room of the above : 


Take angelica, rue, ſtave-wort, or 
hog's madder, and May-weed, of 
each one handful ; ſhred them 
very ſmall, and boil them very 
well in a pint of milk, and when 
it is cold enough, add to it a 
pennyworth of ſallad-oil, and the 
ſame quantity of treacle, 


GARGIL. A diſtemper in geeſe, 
and the worſt of any they can be ſub- 
ject to, ſtopping the head, and provi 
mortal to them: but the ordinary an 
certain cure is, to take three or four 
cloves of garlick, and beating them in 
a mortar with ſweet butter, make little 
long balls thereof, and give two or 
three of them at a time to the gooſe 
faſting, and let her be ſhut up cloſe for 
two hours after, 

GARLICK., A well-known plant, 
cultivated in gardens, and eaſily pro- 
pagated by parting the cloves * 
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bulbs of its root, and planting them in 
the ſpring, about four or five inches 
aſunder. They will thrive in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation; but in rich ground 
their increaſe will be ſurpriſing. About 
the beginning of June their leaves 
mould be tied in knots, to prevent their 
fpindling or running to ſeed ; and this 
will alſo tend to enlarge their bulks. 
As ſoon as their leaves begin to wither 
and decay, which will be about the 
middle of July, the roots ſhould be 
taken up, and kept dry for uſe. 

There is a wild fort of Garlick, cal- 
Jed crow-garlick, or cow-garlick, that 
often does great damage to corn in dry 
fandy grounds, but will not, according 
to Mr, Liſle, grow in clays. That gen- 
tleman tells us, that he knew a farmer 
in ſome of whoſe fields it grew in 
ſuch abundance, that his wheat taſted 
ſtrong of it, and was thereby damaged 
from ſixpence to a ſhilling in the 
buſhel. 

WildGarricx, Crow-garlick, cow- 
garlick, buckram. See Garrick, 

"GARNER, A granary, or repoſi- 
tory for corn. | 
 GARTH. A yard or backſide; a 
little cloſe or homeſtead. 

GARZIL. Hedging wood, 

GATE, A frame of bars of wood, 
turning on hinges, to afford and ob- 


ſtruct paſſage, 

GATEWAY, The paſſage through 
gates. 

GATTEN-TREE, Dog- 


GATTERIDGE-TREE, S wood; 
cornelian cherry - tree. 
GAVEL. A row or ſwarth of corn- 
und. 
 GAVELKIND, A cuſtom whereby 
the lands of the father are equally di- 
vided at his death among all his ſons, 
GAVELOCK. A pitch or iron-bar 
for entering ſtakes into the ground. 
GAWLE. Gale; candleberry-tree, 
GAVLING, This is a diſtemper 
incident to dogs. The preſent cure is, 
to take May-butter, yellow wax, and 
a little unſlacked lime, beaten together 
| like a ſalve, and to anoint the ſore 
place, 
GAWN. A ſmall tub, or lading 
veſſel. | 
GEE. A word of encouragement 
to horſes, to make them go on, 
GEERS, Harneſs, 
GEESE, There are three of four 
biſtin& breeds of geeſe in different 
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parts of the kingdom, though they are 
not ſo much regarded as the ſame kind 
of differences among other fowls. 

The large grey gooſe that is bred in 
the fen countries, is preferable to any 
other kind both for fleſh and feather, 
and it grows to the biggeſt ſize of any, 
We have beſide this a ſmaller grey 
gooſe, and a ſmall dark-coloured, 

This is to be ebſerved, that ſome of 
theſe breeds are more under a neceſ- 
fity of water than the others, The 
ſmall-bodied dark-coloured gooſe, of 
which kind there are ſome almoſt 
black, will do where there is ever ſo 
little, but they are the leaſt profitable 
kind of any, The large grey gooſe re- 
quires moſt to have plenty of water 
nor does it any where ſucceed ſo well 
as where there are running ſtreams : 
the leſſer grey, which is often pied, will 
do with leſs than this, though it will 
not thrive unleſs there be ſome plenty, 

In the application of theſe diſtinc- 
tions to uſe, the farmer muſt obſerve, 
that if he will have many geeſe where 
there is not abundance of water, he 
ſhould chuſe the ſmall grey kind; but 
when he has water enough, let him al- 
ways take care to breed the firſt- men- 
tioned ſort, which is much the beſt, 

Beſide water, a great advantage for 
the breeding of geeſe, is a good quan- 
tity of common : they will on theſe 
places provide for themſelves in a man- 
ner, without the regard or trouble of 
the owner; and it is on the common 
fen lands in Lincolnſhire, Somerſet- 
ſhire, &c, that they keep thoſe vaſt 
flocks or droves, as they phraſe it, of 
them, for the ſake of their feathers, 
They pull theſe in ſome places once, 
in others twice, a year, and find a 
ready market for their produce, They 
call this ſheering of their geeſe, 

thing agrees ſo well with the na- 
ture of the gooſe as plenty of room, 
or a damp common. They will always 
breed of themſelves once a year, and 
in ſome places twice, bringing up t 
broods with leſs trouble or loſs than 
any other fowl whatever. 

The general and natural time of the 
gooſe's breeding is in Spring, and the 
earlier the better for the owner, For 
this reaſon the farmer who keeps them 
about his houſe, will do well to beſtow 


ſome care and attention upon 


head, although or would raiſe their 
broods if he did 4 
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Some geeſe will not lay above nine 
or ten eggs; ſome will go as far as 
ſeventeen : they rarely exceed that 
number ; and if they do, the beſt me- 
thod is to take ſome of them away be- 
fore they fit, A gooſe will very well 
cover fifteen, ſeventeen is the utmoſt 
ſhe can; and there commonly is bet- 
ter huſbandry in ſetting her on fiſteen, 
for when there are too many, they only, 
cool one another, 

There are two reaſons why that 

ſe is beſt which lays earlieſt; the 
one is, that ſhe will ſet earlieſt, and 
the green geeſe will be ready in the 
deareſt ſeaſon ; the other is, that ſhe 
has the beſt chance for a ſecond brood 
that year. But there are diſadvantages 
as well as conveniencies in this, for the 
eggs that ate laid in a very cold ſeaſon 
rarely turn out to ſo good account as 
thoſe ſomewhat later, 

When the gooſe is about laying, ſhe 
is ſeen to be carrying ſtraws about con- 
tinually in her mouth. This is for the 
making her neſt, in which the owner 
will do well to aſſiſt her, eſpecially in 
the early broods, Let him find out for 
her a convenient place, warm and 
quiet, and let him there make her a 
neſt of ſtraw and nettle roots, whoſe 
ſmell ſhe likes, and it alſo does good 
to the young, 

In this ſhe will lay; and when he 
obſerves ſhe continues upon the neſt 
fome conſiderable time after ſhe has 
laid, it will ſtand as a proof that ſhe 
is about to ſet, | 

The gooſe ſhould be ſuffered to fit 
upon her own eggs, for ſhe will not do 
it well if ſhe perceives any deceit in 
this, though they be of the ſame kind, 

The geeſe ſucceed well enough that 


lay where none knows of it, yet they - 


will be greatly aſſiſted, and the brood, 
from the ſame number of sse will 
always be larger, if the ſame ſort of 
care be taken of them that is allowed 
to other poultry at the time of their 
ſetting. 

For this reaſon the careful houſe- 
wife will ſee when her gooſe riſes from 
the neſt, to ſet a quantity of proper 
food before her, that ſhe may find it 
without trouble, and ſome large veſſel 
of water, that ſhe may waſh herſelf, 
The beſt food is bran ſcalded, or oats, 
When ſhe ſets near a pond or river, ſhe 
ſhould not be hindered from bathing 


herſelf, for ſhe will not ſet kindly if 
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ſhe be not allowed to follow nature z 
and this bathing of herſelf at large is 
much better for her than the waſhi 
in any veſſel that can be ſet; though 
that is a very needful expedient where 
other water is not near. 

The time of a gooſe's ſetting is from 


ſix and twenty to thirty days, accord- 


ing to the ſeaſon, They generally ſet a 
day or two longer in colder than in 
warm weather, and ſometim̃es the dif- 
ference amounts to three or four, 

The beſt way of breeding up the 
goſlings from the egg is this :»-Lee- 
them be kept within doors ten days, im 
which time they are to be fed with bar. 
ley-meal in milk, or with ground malt, 
or bran ſcalded with milk, After this 
they ſhould be ſuffered to go out in the 
middle of the day, and at about a fort- 
night old, the gooſe ſhould be ſuffered 
to intice them to the water. 

They are thus to be tended and fed 
occaſionally, till they have got ſtrength 
enough to defend themſelves againſt 
vermin, and are able to provide for 
themſelves after the example of their 
parents, For ſeveral days after their 
firſt going out, they ſhould be brought 
into the houſe at night, and ſhould 
have ſomebody to watch them, for they 
are poor defenceleſs creatures, and a. 
prey to every thing but when they ard 
ſo far grown up as to feed well, and 
walk ſtoutly, they may be left without 
danger to ſhiſt for themſelves, With 
leſs care than this, broods of geeſe will 
often ſucceed very tolerably, but this 
is no great matter, and it in a mannes 
enſures their ſafety, 

There are two different periods at 
which the gooſe is fattened for the 
market ; firſt, when it is very young; 
and, ſecondly, when it, is grown, It 
is diſtinguiſhed at theſe times by two 
different names; at the one it is called 
the green gooſe, and at the other the 
ſtubble gooſe, For the preparing it in 
the moſt advantageous manner for ei- 
ther of theſe, it is to be fattened by a 
proper manner of feeding. 

The right age for taking up the goſ- 
ling in order to fatten it for a green 
gooſe, is at five weeks; ſome take it 
up at a month, and others at ſix weeks 
old, for this purpoſe, and either way 
does very well; but, for a general 
rule, the middle time between thoſe 
two is beſt, The proper food for them 
is ground malt, or oats boiled, giv 
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good plenty three times a day with 
milk, or milk and water for the drink. 
If they be ſhut up in a quiet dark 
place they thrive the faſter ; and by 
this means they may be brought into 
excellent condition in a fortr.ight or 
three weeks, 

For the fattening of the ſtubble 
gooſe, the ſame method and the ſame 
food are to be uſed, and in a fortnight 
or three weeks keeping, it will be rea- 
dy for the market, 

If, while a gooſe is in fattening, it 
nauſeates its food, and does not thrive 
a8 it ſhould, let there be ſet before it a 
difh of ſmall and clean gravel, It will 
peck up this at times, and by that 
means recover its appetite, 

GELDING, A caſtrated horſe. 

GELTGIMMER, A barren ewe, 

GELDER-ROSE, [Yiburnm.] A 
ſpecies of Viburnum, or Way-faring 
tree, It is called Marſh-E!der, and 
grows naturally in marſhy grounds, 


It bears a globular flower. Another 


kind is a native of Carolina, which 
riſes with a ſhrubby talk, tothe height 
of eight or ten feet, with white flowers 
and-red berries. 

They are propagated chiefly by lay- 
ers in autumn, 

GENET, A fmall-fized well-pro- 
portioned Spaniſh horſe, 

. GEN TIAN, [ Gentiana,] This plant 
grows naturallyin Switzerland and the 
mountainous parts of Germany, It 
grows to the height of four or five 
feet. The leaves are of an oblong 
oval ſhape, and bears yellow flowers, 
which come out in whirls at the joints, 
It grows likewiſe in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, but the dried roots are moſt 
commonly brought from Germany, 
&c, The root is a ſtrong bitter, and 
as ſuch very frequently made uſe of in 
practice. In taſte it is leſs exception- 
able than moſt of the other ſubſtances 
of this claſs: infuſions of it, flavoured 
with orange peel, are ſufficiently grate- 
ful. It is the capital ingredient in the 
bitter wine, tinctute, and infuſion of 
the ſhops. N 

A poiſonous root has been lately 
diſcovoured among ſome of the Gen- 
tian brought to London; the uſe of 
which occaſioned violent diſorders, and 
ſometimes death. This is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable by its being internally of a 
white colour, and void of bitterneſs, 
T his poiſonous ſimple ſeems to be the 
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root of the Thora Valdenſis of Ray, 
the Acconitum Primum Pardalianches 
of Geſner; a plant, which Lobel in- 
forms us, the inhabitants of ſome parts 
of the Alps ufed formerly to empoiſon 
darts with, 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this 
plant, one of which grows naturally 
on the Alps, a low plant, bearing large 
bell-ſhaped deep azure flowers, and is 
called Gentianella, 

GENTIANELLA, [CGentiana Acau- 
lis.] Alpine Gentian. See GEX TIAN. 

GENUS, A claſs, a kind, compre- 
hending many ſpecies, 

GEOF E, or Gorx. A mow of hay 
or corn, 

GEORGICS, Matters relating to 
Agriculture, 

GERMANDER, [Chamedrys.] This 
is a low ſhrubby plant, growing natu- 
rally in France and Germany, having 
a few ſhort branches, with oval leaves, 
and reddiſh - coloured flowers, The 
leaves, tops, and ſeeds have a bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of aſtringency 
and aromatic flavour. They are re- 
commended as ſudorific, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue, and for ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach and viſcera in general, 
With ſome they have been in great 
eſteem in intermitting fevers ; as alſo 
in ſcrophulous and other chronic diſ- 
orders. 

Tree GxRMANDER, [ Tevorium,] A 
ſhrub growing in the South of France, 
&c. with a ſtalk riſing to the height of 
two or three feet, bearing flowers of a 
dirty white colour, propagated by cut- 
tings planted in Spring, 

Water GERMAN DEA, [Scordium,] 
This grows naturally in the Iſle of Ely, 
and feveral other fenny parts of Eng- 
land, Ir has hairy indented leaves, 
and purple flowers growing cloſe. to - 
the bottom of the leaves, It is a me- 
dicinal plant, and ſuppoſed to be de- 
obſtruent, ſudorific, diuretic, &c, but 
preſent practice pays little regard to it, 

GERM, 

on. Bud, tender ſhoot. 

GHERKIN, A pickling cucumber, 

GIBBE, A worn-out animal, 

GIGGS, Small ſwellings or blad- 
ders on the inſide of the lips and palate 
of a horſe, 

They are cured by ſlitting them o- 
pen with a knife or lancet, and waſh - 
ing them afterwards with ſalt and vi- 


* GILL, 


GIL 


GILL. A rivulet, A quarter of a 


pint in meaſure, 


Clove 
NATION, 
's GILLYFLOWER, 
Daus VioreT. 


This is a beautiful flower; the 
kinds are, 1. Wall flower, with its va- 
riations of dwarf yellow, large yellow, 
bloody, white, ſtraw-coloured, and va- 
riegated; 2. Hoary ſtock; EA Ten 
weeks ſtock; 4. Dwarf or Virginia 
ſtock, with abundance of varieties. 

The firſt ſpecies with all its varieties 
are robuſt buſhy evergreen triennials 
and perennials, flowering principally in 
May, June, and July, often exhibiting 
their . ſp 


es two or three feot 


high. The fingle ſorts produce plenty 


of ſeed, from whence both fingle 
and double flowerin — are pro- 
duced ; the double kinds may be pro- 

ed by ſlips, cuttings, and layers, 

May or June, * 

The hoary Rock has ſeveral varieties, 

as red or Queen's ſock; the ſcarlet or 
Brompton ſtock, which in its double 
ſtate makes a moſt noble and grand 
appearance, the flowers being often as 
large as ſmall roſes, numerous and 
cloſely placed, frequently growing to 
the height of four feet, and exhibiting 
. full bloom for five or fix weeks, The 
purple or Twickenham ſtock, with pur- 
ple fingle and double flowers; and the 
white ſtock. ' All which are hardy 
evergreen biennials or perennials, 
blowing in May, June, and July ; the 
fingles produce plenty of ſeed in Au- 
tumn, from whence ſingle and double 
flowering ts are produced. 
The varieties of the ten- weeks ſtock 
are, the common hoary leaved, and the 
Wall flower leaved; theſe are annuals, 
and the fingle ſorts produce plenty of 
ſeed in Autumn. They flower from 
July till Autumn, 

Dwarf annual or Virginia ſtock ſel- 
dom riſes more than fix inches high, 
ſending out many branches from the 
root, which ſpread near the ground, 

rregular 


and i . | 
They may all be propagated by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds in common ground in the 
(pring, and afterwards tranſplanting ; 
_— double forts of the per- 
ennials may be propagated by cuttings, 

flips, or layers, 9 


by the Gramd, Ground-Ivy. 
ILLYFLOWER, See Ca- 


See 
Stock GIILVTTOW II [Cheiranthus.] * 
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There may be reckoned ſome other 


8 are the moſt in re- 
J The flowers of the wall-flower are 
ſaid to be cordial, anodyne, aperient, 
and emmenagogue. | 

G11 1 run by the Street, Soapwort. 

GIMMER's-LAMB, An ewe lamb, 

GINGER, — This plant 
is propagated by parting of the roots, 
but requires the aſſiſtance of a ſteve to 
preſerve it, It is a native of the Eaſt- 
Indies, but is now cultivated in the 
Britiſh colonies of the Weſt and the 
warmer parts of America, The roots 
are uſed in medicine, and for culinary 
purpoſes, as a warm aromatic. 

Wild Ginczs, [Zerumbet,). This 
plaat grows naturally in India, the roots 
are larger than the true ginger, but 
knotted in the ſame manner ; it is pro- 
pagated as ginger, 

GINSENG, A root brought to us 
from China and America; great vir- 
tues are aſcribed to it by the Afiatics, 
as a cordial and reſtorative, dels 

GIRASOLE, Turnſole, 

GIRTH. The band of the ſaddle 
which fixes it on, going round the hor- 
ſe's belly from ſide to ſide, 

GIRTH, Compaſs; fize round, 
. G1sz Land, To take cattle to 
GITH. Guinea . 

GLADE, A ene — in a 
wood. | 
GLADEN, Sword graſs, 

GLANDERS, A diſtemper in hor- 
ſes which generally proves fatal. At 
firſt, when it is only an ozena, or ulcer 
of the internal membrane of the noſe, 
it is eafily cured; but when of 
continuance, it is very dangerous 
contagious,. | 

All horſes that are ſaid to die of the 
glanders, are in fact deſtroyed by a pul- 
monary conſumption, the lungs being 
deſtroyed, In the firſt ſtage of this 
_—_— the following remedy may be 
uſed : | | 

Take a bundle of green aſh twigs 

about an inch diameter; burn 

them to a flaming coal on a clean 

hearth, then quench them in a gal- 

lon of beer, ſo as to make a 

lye, Raiſe the horſe's head, 

with a drenching horn pour three - 

ſpoonfuls of it down each noſtril 
twice a day till he is well, 8 

In the ſecond Rage, when the lung: 

aro 
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are contaminated, this remedy cannot of 
be pronounced effectual; in this caſe, 
the following has been often known to 
ſucceed : 

Mix powder of myrrh, gipger, and 
ſulphur together in a warm m 
of bran; place this meſh in 2 lit- 
tle tub under the horſe's noſe with- 
out letting him eat it. Cover his 
head over with a blanket or rug ſo 
that all the air he breathes may be 
ſtrongly impregnated with the in- 
gredients. When the meſh is 
grown cool enough, put it into a 
horſe-hair or cloſe bag, like thoſe 
the hackney coachmen uſe 2 

ing their horſes on their ſtands in 
London; draw the bag over the 


GOA 


England and W a ſtalk ri- 
fing near — feet dc en 95 
larze yellow flower, like the 
crowfoot of a globular rms it Sams 


in May and June, 


eſh in Auguſt, 


Gronz AMARANTH, a AMa- 
en der Tharp 
LORE LKISTLE chinop 
are three of four 10 KS blow 


with bl 0 — 57 NN wer e. 
propagated in 
One ſort, 1 2 of wp Ig be 
propagated "ne creepin g roots. 
GLYST erer. 
SOA. inſtrumen tto 
driye oxen. 
GOAR VETCHES. Summer vet- 


horſe's noſe, and tie it over his cl 


head. 
By the time it is cold, have another 
__ to apply hot in the ſame manner, 
bo "ropes tho proceſs ſix or eight 
— firſt — This will draw a 
large quantity of mucus (or dime) from 
the noſe of the beaft, and greatly re- 
lieve him, Renew 'the application 
every third day, and it will generally 
prove effectu 
GLANDIFEROUS. Applied tq 
trees bearing acorns or maſts, as oak, 


beech, &c. 

GLASSWORT, [Kali.] The plant 
from whence pot-aſh is made. See Ar- 
KALINE SALT, It grows on the ſea 
coaſts in many parts of Europe. 

* GrasToxBuRY Thorn, This 
ſpecies of thorn produces ſome bran- 
ches of flowers in winter, and flowers 


again in the ſpring, and in no other re- 


& differs from the common haw- 


CLEAN NG. Picking up the cars 


of corn leſt behind by the gathetets. 
GLEBE, Propetjy ſigniſies the ſoil 

or groupe! in general; but is J. 

larly applied to che land poſſe 

pars of the revenue of an 


efice, 

'GLEN. A valle ; a dale, 
GLOBE Daisy, Globularia.] Blue 
ns there are ſeveral ſpecies of this 
growing paturally in Italy and 
Germany; ; flowery grow on foot- 
as er inches — = 
= ey are part- 

ing the roots. 

Gropz CrxowroorT, [ Trollius.] 
Globe ranunculòs, Locker gowlans. 


Lan neo cigape ſhi 


'GOAT. A genus of 
nf ieh e e e 
covered with hair, not with wool; thay. 
its borps arg leſs crqoked than thoſe of 
the ſheep, and th qf ic bog bear hang- 
ing Sow. þ rem tes chi in, and is of 4 


ſtrong ſmell 
Goats may be of great tage to 
the farmers in py parts of the king- 


dom, as they will live in rgcky barren 
countxighs u here nothing elſe can get a 


n part for life. * . climb bre 


—.— om. any bb, — 2 

kinds, which other creatures wi 

taſte of, They will feed: on Has by | 
— but as they love browſing 
on trees much better, rat care muſt 
be taken to keep them from valuable 


plantations, 

The greateſt advantage of theſe Aea- 
tures is their milk, which 25 yield in 
large quantities; and which is accoun- 
ted the beſt we of all animals. They 
mix this Sous milk together in 
many parts of the Kingdom, and a very 
valuable kind of cheeſe is made of it. 

$ this, the kids or young goats 
are very fine food, ang the beſt, kipds 
bring forth two or three at a tima, and 
Z no; A 
ats hair js alſo v 
be ſheare opl from ſh 
rapes to Lt 


d as the w 
excellent for making 
will laſt a great 
e made the com- 


in the water, as th 
while — than 
A ſort M 4 is alſo 


11 wy „ner: — — 
be 
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ſhould be long, and his legs ſtrait and 
Kiff; the neck plain and ſhort, the head 
ſmall and lender, the horns large, the 
eyes prominent; and beard long, The 
female ſhould have a large udder, with 
large teats, and no horns; or very ſmall 
ones, They ſhould be kept in flocks, 
that they may not ſtraggle; and they 
ſhould have good ſhelter both ſummer 
and winter, the heat and cold being 
both prejudicial to them. They ſhould 
be coupled in December, and ſhould 
have no litter in winter, but only a pa- 
vod floor kept clean. The kids are to 
be brought up for the table in the ſame 
manner as our lambs are. They are 
— to lie among horſes, their 
as ſuppoſed, preventing man 

diſtempers jn thoſe cerle, , x 

GOATS-BEARD; bre 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant 
growing wild in the meadows of 22 
land; Auſtria, and Germatiy, &&. 
different ies bear yellow and blue 
flowers; they are propagated by ſeeds. 

Go RU, [Galega,] This plant 
grows wild in Italy, and produces a 
kind of kidney ſhaped ſeeds, There 
are two of three kinds, but not much 
in eſtimation. b | 

— Sron zt. Fool flones; Or- 

chis. 

Go Ars Troxn, See Trapatanth, 

\-GODSGOOD. Yeaſt, barm, 
GOLD OF PLEASURE, [Miſa- 
grim] This is an annual plant grow- 

g natu 


rally in the corn fields in the 


ſouth of France and Italy, with a ſtalk 
rifing to the height of eigtiteen inches 
or two feet, having looſe ſpikes of yel- 
low flowers ſucceeded by capſules 
- which are filled with red ſeeds. There 
are three or four ſpecies which are all 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in Autumn. 

Gallen Floeder Centle. Amaranthus. 

GOLDEN ROD, [So/idago.] This 
plant is found wild om beathis and in 
woods, producing ſpikes: of yellow 
flowers; in Auguſt the leaves have a 
modetutety aſtrimgent bitter taſte, and 
ate recominended in diſorders proceed - 
ing from a laxity of the viſcera. - There 
are near thirty es of this plant cul- 
tivated in s, ſome of which 
flower in July: atid others which con- 
| — ſaceeffion tilt November and 
even till Chriſtmas. They ate propa- 
| ——— — 
ſown after they are ripe, 


"Gor pan REZN XET. An apple ſo 
ealled, 


dude the ſame 


8 0 U 
GOLDILOCKS, See Caan. 
Gor vin, I ſo called. 
GOOLE, A ditch. 

GOME, Coom, 

GOOSE. See Grrxse. h 

GOOSEBERRY TREE, [CGrofſula- 
ria.] There are three or four different 
ſpecies and abundant varieties of this 
plant cultivated for the fruit, They 
are propagated by cuttings, the beit 
time for which is in autumn. | 

American or Barbadaes GoosrBrnnY, 

Pareſcia.] This is a trailing plant, 

which bears a fruit about the fize of a 
walnut, having tufts of fmall leaves 
on it, and a whitiſh mucilaginous pulp 
within, It may be propagated by cut- 
tings during the ſummer months, but 
requires the affiſtance of the ſtove or 
bark bed during the winter months. 

GOOSE GRASS. Se: CLIVEIS. 

G OOSE FOOT, ium. 
Wild orach, There are ſeveral fpecies 
of this plant, ſome of which are very 
troubleſome weeds growing naturally 
on dunghills and in ditches in many 
parts of England; others, as the ſum- 
mer cypreſs, c. are. beautiful orna- 
ments to a garden, 

The oak of Jeruſalem, the oak of 
Cappadocia, Mexican orach, and ſtone 
crop tree, are all ſpecies of gooſe· foot. 


Furze, See Funzt. 


, | 

GO TO BED AT NOON, Goats- 
beard, | | 

GOULANS,. Corn marygold, 

GOURD, [Cucutbita.] The ſpecies 
are, 1, Long gourd; 2, Greater round 
gourd, or pompion; 3. Watery gourd ; 
4. Squaſh, The two firſt ſorts may 
be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in 
April on a hot bed, and the plants 
tranſplanted on another moderate bed, 
where they ſhould be brought up har- 
dily, and have a great deal of air to 
ftrengthen them ; and when they have 
got four or five leaves, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into holes made ypon an 
old dunghill, or ſome ſuch place, al- 
lowing them a great deal of room to 
run, for ſome of the forts will ſptead to 
a great diſtance, 

There are ſeveral varieties of this 
2 which differ in their form and 

ze, but they ſeldom continue to 

the fark 12 of fruit for t 

years together 


ogether, 
The third fort is very cottimon in 
Ai fans America, eK is dul. 
3A 2 "= tivated 
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vated as culinary fruit; of this ſort 
there are alſo ſeveral varieties, which 
differ in their form and ſize; ſome of 
theſe are flat, others round ; ſome are 
ſhaped like a bottle, and others are ob- 
long, their outer cover or rind being 


white when ripe, and covered with 


large protuberances or warts, The 
fruit are commonly gathered when they 
are half grown, and boiled by the in- 
| habitants of America to eat as a ſauce 
with their meat. The fourth ſort is 
alſo very common in North America, 
_ where it is cultivated for the ſame pur- 
poſes as the third, This very often 
grows with a ſtrong, buſhy, erect ſtalk, 
without putting out runners from the 
ſide as the other ſorts, but frequently 
- varies ; for after it has been cultivated 
a few years in the ſame garden, the 
plants will become trailing like the 
others, and extend their branches to as 


great a diſtance, 
Bitter Gounw, See Bitter * 
Calabaſh tree, 


Indian Tree Gouna. 
See CALABASH» 

Sour Gourd, [ Adanſonia.] Mon- 
kies bread, This tree was firſt deſcri- 
bed by Proſper Alpinus, in his book of 
Egyptian plants; but it is now known 
to grow in ſeveral other countries, par- 

ticularly at Senegal in Africa, where 
there are many trees now growing, 
whoſe ſtems are of a much greater bulk 
than any other trees yet known, Mr. 
Adanſon, who was four years in that 
country, to examine the natural pro- 
ductions of it, meaſured the ſtems of 
ſeveral of theſe trees, which were from 
feventy-five to eighty feet in circamfe- 
rence; the greater branches of theſc 
trees, he ſays, are equal to the largeſt 
trees he had ever ſeen in Europe, 

The fruit is almoſt as large as a man's 
head, the ſhell is woody and cloſe, ha - 
ving a'greeniſh downy coat; it is divi- 
ded into ten, twelve, or fourteen cells 
within, which contain a good number 
of kidney ſhaped ſeeds, as large as the 


tip of a man's little finger; theſe are 


cloſely ſurrounded with a mealy pulp 
of an acid taſte, 

As this tree is a native of very hot 
countries, the plants will not thrive in 
the open air in England in ſummer, 
therefore they muſt be continually kept 
plunged in the bark bed in the ſtove; 
and in warm weather the freſh air 
ſhould be admitted to them every day, 
but in winter they muſt be kept warm: 


*- 
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while the plants are in a growing ſtate, 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water, but when they are deſtitute of 
leaves, it muſt be given ſparingly, for 
too much wet will then rot their roots. 
It loves a light rich loamy ſoil, - 
Herb of GRACE, Rue, eng 
GRAFTING, A mode of propa- 


gation particularly uſed for moſt ſorts 


of fruit trees, being the only certain 
method to continue the approved va- 
rieties in their kind, and is alſo uſed for 
propagating many ſorts of flowering 
ſhrubs and timber trees, 

With reſpe& to the ſtocks, or trees, 
on which to perform the. operation of 
grafting, it is moſt commonly per- 
formed upon the ſtems of young trees, 
raiſed from the ſeed, layers or cutti 
for that purpoſe; though are 
moſt commonly raiſed from ſeed, ex- 
cept in particular caſes ; and when de- 
ſigned for the -purpoſe of grafting 
upon, are always denominated ſtocks, 
which, when from about the ſize of a 
gooſe quill, to an inch or more in dia- 
meter, are of due fize for receiving the 

afts ; obſerving that previous to the 
inſertion of the grafts, the head of each 
ſtock muſt be cut off, from within 
about ſix inches to as many feet of the 
ground, according whether the tree is 
deſigned for a dwarf, or a half, or full 
ſtandard; and one graft is commonly 
inſerted into each ſtock, though in 
large ſtocks ſometimes two or more 
grafts are inſerted: remarking, that if 
intended to raiſe dwarf trees, the ſtock, 
at the time of grafting, muſt always be 
headed down within a few inches of 
the ground, for the inſertion of the 
graft ; and for ſtandards, the heading 
of the ſtock = the — ae 

ft may either be near grou 
and train up one of the firſt ſhoots 
from the graft to form a ſtem; or if 
you defign the ſtock to form the ſtem, 
as is common for. ſtandard cherries, 
&c, it muſt be ſuffered to grow ſix or 
ſeven feet high, ſo head it at four, five, 
or ſix feet height for the reception of 

the grafts, "oy 4 Aan 
. Grafting is alſo performed upon old 
trees, or ſuch as. already bear fruit, 
particularly when -it is deſigned to 
change the ſorts, or have more than 
one ſort on the fame tree; or to renew 
the whole, or any particular branch of 
a tree; in either- caſe, inſerting — 
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into the upright branches, ſome- 
ow heading the branches down for 


its reception, and ſometimes inſerting 
it into their ſides without heading 


them down, But as there are five or 


fix different methods of grafting, each 
is exhibited. — 

As to the method of raiſing the dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſtocks for grafting, it is 
moſt commonly by ſeed, kernels, or 
ſtones of the reſpeQive fruits, ſowed 
in autumn or ſpring, in beds of good 
earth, covering them with mould about 
an inch or two deep, according to their 
_ ſorts or fizesz they will come up early 
in ſummer, and be fit to plant in nur- 
ſery rows, two feet aſunder, in winter 
and ſpring following; and in the ſpring 
after, many of them will be fit to whip 


aft; but when they are from two to 


ve or fix years old, they will be ſnit- 
able for one or other of the ſeveral me- 
thods of grafting. 

Stocks are a0 ſometimes raiſed by 
_ and cuttings of the young ſhoots 
particular trees of each reſpect 
genus, when defigned to have ſtocks 

r grafting particular varieties of ſruit 
upon. 
Fotocks are likewiſe raiſed from ſuck- 
"ers arifing from the roots of the trees 
of the reſpective ſorts, tranſplanting 
them into the nurſery in autumn; to 
remain a year or-two, and then may 
be grafted, 
The grafts or cions, with which the 


grafting is effected, are young ſhoots / 


of the laſt fummer's growth, for they 
muſt not be more than one year, and 
ſuch as grow on the outſide bran- 
ches, and robuſt but moderate ſhoot- 
ers, ſuch alſo as are firm and well 
ripened, ſhould always be choſen from 
healthful trees, obſerving, that the mid- 
dlle part of each ſhoot is always the beſt 
grafts; cut at the time of grafting, to 
ive or fix inches in length, or ſo-as to 
have four or five good eyes or buds, 
= — —— them at full length 
grafting „ then prepared a8 
hereafter direted, 4 
They ſhould be collected or cut from 
the trees in February, in mild weather, 
before their buds begin to ſwell, or ad- 
vance much for ſhooting : in collect - 


ing them, chuſe ſuch as have not made- 


any lateral or fide ſhoots ; cut them off 
at full length, and if they are not to 
be uſed as ſoon as they are collected, 
lay their lower ends in ſome dry earth 


ive 
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in a warm border till grafting time, and 
if ſevere weather ſhould happen, cover 
them with dry litter. 


The proper tools and other materi- 
als uſed in grafting are, 

A ſtrong knife for cutting off the 
heads of the ſtocks, previous to the in- 
ſertion of the graft, alſo a ſmall hand- 
ſaw for the occaſional uſe in cutting off 
the heads of large ſtocks, 

A common grafting knife, or ſtrong 
ſharp penknife, for cutting and ſhaping 
the grafts ready for inſertion; alſo to 
lope, and form the ſtocks for the re- 
ception of the grafts, 

A flat grafting chiſſel and ſmall mal. 
let for clefting large ſtocks, in cleft- 
grafting, for the reception of the graft. 

A quantity of new baſs ſtrings for 
bandages, for tying the grafted parts 
cloſe, to ſecure the grafts, and promote 


their ſpeedy union with the ſtock. 


And a quantity of grafting clay, for 
claying cloſely round the grafts after 
their inſertion and binding, to defend 
the part from being dried by theſun and 
wind, or too much liquified by wet, or 
pinched by cold ; for theſe parts ought 
to be ſo cloſely ſurrounded with & coat 
of clay in ſuch a manner as effetu- 
ally to guard them from all weathers, 
which would prove injurious to young 
grafts, and deſtroy their cementing pro- 
perty, ſo as to prevent the junction 
— a kind of ſtiff loamy mortar 
muſt be prepared of ſtrong fat loam, 
or in default thereof, any fort of 
binding clay, either of which ſhould be 
laid in an heap, adding thereto about a 
fourth of freſh horſe dung free from 
litter, and a portion of cut hay, mix- 
ing the whole well together, and add a 
little water, then let the whole be well 
beaten with a ftick upon a floor, or 
other hard ſubſtance; and as it be- 
comes too dry apply more water, at 
every heating turn it over, and alwa 
continue beating it well at top till it 
becomes flat; which muſt be repeated 
more or leſs according to the nature of 
the clay, but ſhould be ſeveral times 
beaten the firſt day; and next morn» 
ing t the beating, ſtill moiſtening 
it with water, and by thus repeating 
the beating fix or eight times every day 
for two or three days; or every other 
day at leaſt for a week, it will be in 
proper order for uſe; obſerving ig 
ſhould be prepared a week at leaſt — 
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fore it is uſed, but if a month it will 


be better, | 
The ſeaſon for performing the ope- 
ration of grafting is February and 


March, though when the work is per- 


formed in February, it for the general 
part proves the moſt ſucceſsful ; more 
eſpecially for cherries, plumbs, and 


pears. March grafting is well adap- 


ted for apples. | 
There are different methods of graft- 
ing in practice, termed, whip-graſting, 
cleft-grafting, crown-grafting, cheek- 
grafting, ſide-grafting, root-grafting, 
and grafting by approach or inarching, 
but whip-grafting & cleft-grafting are 
moſt commonly uſed, and whip-graft- 
ing moſt of all, as being the moſt ex- 
peditious and ſucceſsful of any, 
Wiip-Grafiing. This being the moſt 
ſucceſsful method of all grafting is the 
moſt commonly practiſed in all the 
nurſeries; it is always performed upon 
ſmall ſtocks, from about the fize of a 
gooſe-quill, to half an inch or a little 
more or leſs in diameter, but the nearer 
the ſtock and graft approach in ſize the 
better; it is called whip-grafting, be- 
cauſe the grafts and ſtocks being neatly 
of a fize, are ſloped on one fide, ſo as 
to fit each other, and ried together in 
the manner of whips, or joints of ang- 
— rods, &c. and the method is as fol- 
s: 
Having the cions or grafts, knife, 
bandages, and clay, ready, then begin 
the work by cutting off the head of the 
ſtock at ſome clear ſmooth partthereof ; 
this done, cut one fide ſloping upward, 
about an inch and half; or near two in- 
ches in length, and make a notch or 


_ ſmall ſlit near the upper part of the 


flope downward, about half an inch 
long, to receive the tongue of the cion; 


then prepare the cion, cutting it to 
- five or ſix inches in length, forming 
the lower end alſo in a ſloping manner, 


fo as exactly to fit the floped part of 
the ſtock, if cut from the ſame place, 


that the rinds of both may join evenly 


in every part; and make a ſlit ſo as to 


form a ſort of tongue to fit the ſlit 


made in the ſlope of the ftock : then 
ace the grait; inſerting the tongue of 


it into the ſlit of the ſtock, applying 
the parts as evenly and'clofe as polſi- 
ble; and immediately rye the purts 
' cloſely together with a ſtring of baſs, 
bringing it in a neat manner ſeveral 


times round the ſtock and graſt; then 
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clay the whole over near an inch thick 
on every fide, from about half an inch or 
more below the bottom of the graft, to 


an inch over the top of the ſtock, finiſh 


ing the coat of clay in a kind of oval 
globular form, rather longways up and 
down, cloſing it effectually about the 
cion, and every part, fo as no ſun, wet, 
or wind may penetrate, to prevent 
which, is the whole intention of clay- 
ingz obſerving to examine it now and 
then, to ſee if it any where cracks or 


falls off, and if it does, it muſt be in- 


ſtantly repaired with freſh clay, 

This ſort of grafting may de alſo per- 
formed, if neceſſary, upon the young 
ſhaots of any bearing tree, if intended 
to alter the ſorts of fruits, or have more 
than one ſort on the ſame tree, 

By the middle or latter end of May, 
the grafts will be well united with the 
ſtock, as will be evident by the ſhoot- 
ing of the graft; then the clay ſhould 
be wholly taken away, but ſuffer the 
baſs bandage to remain ſome time lon- 
ger, until the united parts ſeem to 
ſwell, and be too much confined by the 
ligatures; then take the tying wholly 


off, K 

Cleft-Grafting, This is called cleft- 
grafting, becauſe ſtock being too 
large for whip-gra is cleft or lit 
down the middle for the reception of 
the graft; and is performed upon 
ſtocks from about one to two inches 
diameter. 

Firſt with a ſtrong knife cut off the 
head of the ſtock, or if the ſtock is very 
large, it may be headed with a ſaw; 
and cut one ſide ſloping s about 
an inch and a half to topz then 
proceed with a ſtrong knife or chiſſel, 
to cleave the ſtock at top, croſs-way 
the ſlope, fixing the knife or chifſel, to- 
wards the back of the ſlope; and with 
your mallet ſtrike it; ſo as to cleave the 
ſtock about two inches; or long enough 
to admit the graft, keeping it open with 
the chiſſel; this done, prepare the cion, 
cutting it to ſuch length as to leave 
four or five eyes, the lower part of 
which being ſloped on each fide; wedge 
faſhion, an inch and 4 half, or two in- 
ches long; making one fide to a thin 
edge, the other much thicker; leaving 
the rind thereon; which ſide muſt be 
placed outward in the ftockz the cion 

ng thus formed; _ — clefr _ 
ſtock being made a open 


1 
, 
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the back of the ſtack the thickeſt ide 
outward, placing the whole cut part 
down into the cleft of the Rock, ma- 
king the rind of the ſock and graft 


join exactly; then removing the graft- 


ing chiſſel, each ſide of the cleft will 


cloſely ſqueeze the graft, ſo as to hold 


it faſt; it is then to be bound with a 
ligature of baſs, and clayed over, as 
obſerved in whip-grafting, leaving 
three or four eyes of the cions unco- 


If intended to graft any pretty large 
ſtocks or branches by this method, two 
or more grafts may be inſerted in each; 
in this caſe the head muſt be cut off 
hatizontally, making no lope on the 
ſide, but ſmooth the tap, then cleave it 

uite acroſs, and place a graft on each. 
ide, as the ſtock may be cleft in two 


This method of grafting may be per- 


formed upon the branches of bearing 


trees, when intended either to renew 
the wood, or change the ſort of fruit; 

Towartls the latter end of May, or 
the beginning of June, the junction of 
the and ſtock in either methods, 
will be effeQtually formed, and the graſt 


begin to ſhoot, when the clay may be ſu 


taken off, and in 2 fortnight or three 
weeks — take off — the 1 
Grafting. This kind of - 

ing is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 
Rocks as are too large to cleave, and is 
often performed upon the large bran- 
ebes of apples and pear trees, &c. that 
bear fruit, when it is intended to 
change the ſorts, or renew the tree with 
freſh-bearing wood, and is termed 
erown-graſting, becauſe the ſtock or 
branch beirig beaded down, ſeveral 
graſts are inſerted at top all around be- 
twixt the wood and bark, ſo as to give 
a crown like appearance; obſerving 

t this kind of grafting ſhould nor 

| performed until March, or early in 
April, for then tbe ſap being in mation 
renders the bark and wood of the 
Rock much eaker to be ſeparated for 
the admiſſion of the graft. f ? 
The manner of pe! ing this fort 
of grafting is as follows; 
"Firſt cut off the head of the ſtock or 
branch with a ſaw horizontally, and 
pate the top ſmooth, then having the 


cut an one fide of flat, and 
omewhat ſloping, an inch and half 
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long, forming a ſort of ſhoulder at ta 
of the ſlope to reſt uon the crown. of- 
the ſtock; and then taifing the tind of 
the ſtock with a wedge, ſo as to admit 
the cion between that and the wood; 
two inches down, which done, place 
the grafts with the flat fide next the 
— thruſting it down far enough 
for the ſhoulder to reſt upon the top of- 
the ſtock, and in this manner may be 
put three, four, five, or more grafts in 
ane large ſtock or branch. 

When the grafts are al thus inſert- 
ed, let the whale he tied tight and well 
clayed, obſerving to leave two or three 
eyes of each graft uncovered, but raj-. 
fing the clay. an inch above 3 of 
the ſtock; ſo as to throw the wet 
quickly off, without lodging about the 
grafted parts, which would ruin the 
whole work, 

Crown-grafting may alſo be per- 
formed, by making ſeveral clefts in the 
crown of the ſtock, and inſerting the 
grafts round the top into the clefts. | 

The grafts will be pretty well uni- 
ted with the ſtock, and exhibit a ſtate 
of growth by the end of May, or be- 
ginning of June, and the clay may then 
de taken away, 

The trees graſted by this method will 

cceed extremely well, but for the firſt 
two or three years, have this inconve - 
nience attending them, of being liable 
to be blown out of the ſtock by vio- 
lent winds, which muſt be remedied 
by tying long ſticks to the body of the 
ſtock or branch, and each graft tied up 
to one of the ſticks, 

Cheek-Grafting. Cut the head of the 

ſtock off horizontally, and pare the top 
ſmooth, then cut one fide ſlopiag an 
inch and half, or two inches deep, and 
cut the lower part of the graft ſloping 
the Game length, making a fort of 
ſhoulder at top of the ſloped part; it is 
then to be placed upon the ſloped part 
of the flock, reſting the ſhoulder upon 
the crown of it, bind it with baſs, and 
finiſh with a covering of clay, asin the 
other methods. 
Side. Grafting. This is done by in- 
ſerting grafts into the fides of the bran- 
ches withour heading them down, and 
may be practiſed upon trees to fill up 
any vacancy, or may do it for variety, 
to havt ſeveral ſorts of apples, pears, 
plumbs, &c. upon the ſame tree. 

It is performed thus: fix upon ſuch 
parts the branches, where wood is 


wanting 
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wanting to furniſh the head, or any 
part of the tree, there Nope off the 
bark and a little of the wood, and cut 
the lower end of the grafts to fit the 
part as near as poſſible, then join them 
to the branch, and tye them with baſs, 
and clay them over, t. 
Root-Grefting, This is done by 
whip- ng cions upon pieces of the 
root of any tree of the ſame genus, and 
ant the root where it is to remain; 
t will take root, draw nouriſhment, 
and feed the = | So | 8 
Era roach, or ing. 
ſort 27755 ( 3.588 when the — de- 
ſigned to be grafted, and the tree from 
which you intend to take the grafts, 


either grow ſo near, or can be placed ſo 


near together, that the branch or graft 
may be made to approach the ſtock, 
without ſeparating it from the tree, 
till after its union or junRion with the 
ſtock ; ſo that the branch or graft be- 
ing bent to the ſtock, they together 
form a ſort of arch; it is called graft. 
ing by approach or inarching, and as 

ng a ſure method, is commo 
practiſed upon ſuch trees as are wi 
difficulty made'to- ſucceed by any of 
the former ways of grafting, as hinted 
in their propagation, 

When intended to propagate any 
kind of tree or ſhrub ty this method of 


_ grafting, if the tree, c. is of the hardy 


kind, and growing in the full ground, 
a proper quantity of young plants for 


ſtocks muſt be ſet round it; and when 


— of a proper height, the work of 
narching muſt be performed, or if the 


branches of the tree you defign to graft 


from are too high for the ſtocks, in that 
caſe ſtocks muſt be planted in pots, and 
a ſlight ſtage muſt be erected around the 
tree, of due height to reach the bran- 
ches, andthe pots containing the ſtocks 
muſt be placed upon the ſtage. 

As to the method of performing the 
work, obſerve that in this method of 
grafting, it is ſometimes performed 
with the head of the ſtock cut off, and 
ſometimes with the head left on till the 
graft is united with the ſtock, though 
by previouſly heading the ſock, the 
work is much eafier performed; and 
having no top, its whole effort will be 


directed to the nouriſhment of the 


graft; having however the ſtocks pro- 
perly placed, either planted in the 
ground, or in pots around the tree to 
be propagated ; then make the moſt 
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convenient branches approach the 
ſtock, and mark on the body of the 
branches the parts where they will moſt 
eafily join to the ſtock, and in thoſe 
rts of each branch pare away the 
k and part of the wood two or three 
inches in length, and in the fame man- 
ner pare the ſtock in the proper place 
for the junction of the graft; then make 
a flit upward in the branch, ſo as to 
form a fort of tongue, and make a ſlit 
downward in the ſtock to admit it; 
let the parts be then joined, flippin 
the tongue of the graft into the lit 
the ſtock, making the whole join in an 
exact manner, and tye them cloſely to- 
gether with baſs, and afterwards cover' 
the whole with a due quantity of clay, 
as before direRted in the other methods, 
After this, let a ſtout ſtake be fixed 
if poſſible, for the ſupport of each graft, 
to which let that part of the ſtock and 
graft be faſtened, which is neceſſary to 
prevent their being disjoined by the 
wind, t ein borne 
The operation — 8 in 
ſpring, let them remain in that poſi- 
on about four months, when they 
will be united, and the graft may then 
be ſeparated from the mother - tree; in 
doing this, be careful to perform it 
with a ſteady hand, ſo as not to looſen 
or break out the graft, Noping it off 
downwards cloſe to the ſtock; and if 
the head of the Rock was not cut down 
at the time of grafting, it muſt now be 
done cloſe to the graft, and all the old 
clay and muſt alſo be cleared 
away, and replaced with new, to re- 
main a few weeks longer. 
Obſerve, however, — if ſhall 
think the graſs are not firmly united 
with the ftock, in the period of time 
above - mentioned, let them remain 
another yeartill autumn, before you ſe- 
parate the grafts from the parent-tree. 
By this kind of grafting, you may 
raiſe almoſt any kind of tree or ſhrub, 
which is often done by way of curio- 
fity, to engraft à fruit-tree upon any 
common ſtock of the ſame fraternity 
or genus, whereby a new tree bearing 
fruit is raiſed in a few months; this 
is ſometimes practiſed upon orange and 
lemon trees, &c, by grafting bearing 
branches upon ftocks raifed from the 
kernels of any of the ſame kind of fruit, 
or into branches of each other, ſo as to 
have oranges, lemons, and citrons all 
on the ſame tree, ; 2 
GRAIN, 
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GRAIN, A fingle ſeed of corn. 
Corn in general, 

Oily-Gr Ain, [ Seſamum,] There are 
two or three ſpecies of this grain cul- 
tivated in the Levant and in Africa, as 
a pulſe, and within a few years carried 
into Carolina, as food for the negroes, 
It is an annual plant, riſing with a 
ſquare herbaceous ſtalk two feet high; 
the flowers terminate the ſtalks in 
looſe ſpikes, which are followed by an 
oval capſule with four cells which con- 
tain the ſeeds, that ripen in autumn. 

They may be cultivated in England 
by ſowing the ſeeds in ſpring, and ma- 
naging them as other tender exotics, 

GRANARY, A repoſitory for corn, 

GRANGE, A houſe or farm fur- 
niſhed with granaries and barns for 
holding corn, ſtables for horſes, ſtalls 
for cattle, &c. 

GRANIFEROUS Pods, Are ſuch 
as contain ſmall ſeeds reſembling grain, 

GRANIVOROUS, An epithet gi- 
ven to animals that feed on corn or 


GRAPES, The fruit of the vine, 

Seaſide GR AA, [Coccoloba,] This is 
a native of the Weſt-Indies, and the 
warmer parts of America; it grows 
upon the ſandy fea-ſhores, from whence 
the inhabitants have given it the title 
of the ſea-ſide or mangrove grape: this 
ſends up ſeveral woody ſtalks from the 
root, which riſe eight or ten feet high, 
with a light brown ſmooth bark, gar- 
niſhed with leaves which are placed al- 
ternately ; they are very thick and ſtiff, 
almoſt round, from five to ſeven inches 
diameter, of a lucid green on their up- 
per ſide, and veined on their under, 
ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the 
ſtalks; they are diſpoſed along the 
foot-ſtalk in long ſlender bunches, like 
thoſe of the common currant ; theſe 
bunches are five or ſix inches long. 

The flowers are white, and the pe- 
tal is cut into fix parts; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by berries about the ſize of a 
common grape, of a purpliſh red co- 
lour, incloſing a nut of the ſame ſhape. 
- There are two or three different ſpe- 

cies growing at Carthagena, La Vera 
Crux, and Campeachy. 

Theſe plants riſe eaſily from ſeeds, if 
they are ſown in pots, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tan; but as they do not 
produce fruit in England, the ſeeds 
mult be procured from the Weſt-In- 
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dies, When the plants are come up 
about two or three inches high, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſe- 
parate ſmall pot, and plunged into a 
freſh hot-bed of tan, where they muſt 
be ſhaded from the ſun until they have 
taken new root: aſter which they muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as other 
tender plants from hot countries, gi- 
ving them a proper ſhare of air in warm 
weather, and gently refreſhing them 
with water; but they ſhould not have 
too much wet, for they do not perſpire 
much, their leaves being of a very cloſe 
contexture. In autumn theſe — 
ſhould be removed into the hot-houſe, 
and plunged into the bark- bed, other- 
wiſe they will not make great progreſs; 
therefore they ſhould always remain in 
the tan-bed, giving them plenty of air 
in ſummer when the weather is warm, 

The leaves of theſe plants continue 
in verdure all the year, ſo make a fine 
appearance in the hot-houſe in winter, 

Grays HYaAcinTH, [ Muſcari.] 
Muſk hyacinth, This is a bulbous 
rooted plant growing naturally in - 
France, Italy, and Germany, there are 
four or five ſpecies all eafily propaga - 

GRASS, A general name for moſt 
of the herbaceous plants uſed for ſeed- 
ing of cattle, See Coucn-Grass, 
Ryz-GRraAss, CLOVER, SAINTFOINg 
LuCERN, &c. | 

Gr ass of PAkxNass8vs, [ Parnaſſia.] 
This is a flowering plant met with in 
ſome meadows, and may be tranſ- 
planted in pots into the garden, and if 
placed in a ſhady ſituation. will flouriſh 
very well, It may be propagated by 
parting the roots. 

Three-Leaved Gxass, Trefoil, or 
clover, 

Five-Leaved Gr ass. See CI N Gu E- 
Foil. 

Viper G ass, [ Scorzonera.] This is 
a carrot rooted plant, with a ſtalk ri. 
ſing about three feet, branching at top, 
and garniſhed with a few narrow leaves, 
the flowers, which are of a yellow co- 
lour, are ſucceeded by oblong cornered, 
ſeeds, with a roundiſh ball of feathery 
down at top. The roots abound with 
a milky juice of a bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte; and hence may be of ſome ſer- 
vice, for ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, and promoting the fluid ſecre- 
tions, They were formerly celebrated 
as alexipharmacs, and for throwing 
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out the meaſles and ſmall-pox ; but 
have now almoſt entirely loſt their cha- 
racter. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies which may 
be all propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in April, 

Grass-LEaAsE. 
lands appropriated to graſs, for feeding 
of cattle, 

GRATTEN, A term uſed in Corn- 
wall, to imply the mowing of graſs, 
the firit year after the land has been 
manured with ſea-ſand ; and this ope- 
ration they call mowing in gratten, 

GRAVEL. A congeries of ſmall 
pebbles, which being mixed with a Riff 
loam, makes laſting and elegant walks 
in our gardens, 

Opinions, with regard to the choice 
of gravel, arevarious ; ſome are for ha- 
ving it as white as poſſible, and in or- 


der to render it the more ſa, cauſe the 


walks to be often rolled with ſtone- 
rollers, which add a whiteneſs to the 
ſurface, Bur this renders them very 
troubleſome - to the eyes, by reflecting 
too ſtrongly the rays of light: ſuch gra- 
vel therefore, that will lie ſmooth, and 
reflect the leaſt, ſhould be preferred, 
Again, ſome ſcreen the gravel too fine, 
but this is an error; for if it be caſt 
Into a round heap, and the great ſtones 
only are raked off, it will be the bet- 
ter. There are many kinds of gravel 
which do not, bind, and by this means 
cauſe a continual trouble of rolling, to 
little or no purpoſe; as fcr ſuch, it the 
gravel be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould 
take one load of ſtrong loam and two 
cf gravel, and ſo caſt them well to- 
gether, _ 

For the depth of gravel-walks, ſix to 
eight inches may do well enough ; and 
a foot in thickneſs will be ſufficient for 
any; but then there ſhould always be 
a depth of rubbiſh laid under the gra- 
vel, eſpecially if the ground be wet. 

Some turn up gravel-walks into rid- 
ges, in December, in order to kill the 
weeds; but this is very wrong, ſince 
it never anſwers the end; and there- 

fore, if conſtantly rolling them after 
the rain and froſt will not effectually 


kill the weeds and moſs, you ſhould, 


turn the walks in March, and lay them 
down at the ſame time. 

In order to deſtroy worms that ſpoil 
the beauty of gravel or graſs-walks, 
ſome recommend the watering them 


with water made very bitter, by ſteep- 
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ing walnut-tree leaves in it; but If, in 
the firſt laying of the walks, there be 
a good bed of lime-rubbiſh laid at the 
bottom, it will prove the moſt effectual 
method to keep out the worms, for 
they never harbour near lime, 
GRAVELLY SOILS, Gravel is 
very frequent at fmall depths in the 
earth, and ſometimes it is ſeen in the 
ſame manner in the ſurface: that is, 
naked, and without any mixture of 
earth, What is called gravel, is a eluſ- 
ter or quantity of flints and pebbles. 
Theſe, when they happen to make the 
upper ſurface of the earth, lie in the 
place of a ſoil, though they cannot be 
called a foil properly, They can afford 
no nouriſhment for plants, nor do any 
grow wild among them, except upon 
the ſea-ſhore ſome few that have roots 
ſo long that they penetrate into the 
ground underneath, through a foot or 
two in depth of theſe looſe ſtones, 
Such a covering of the earth there- 
fore, compoſed of numbers of flints and 
pebbles alone is gravel: but, as in the 
former caſes, a gravelly ſoil is a com- 
poſition of mould, ſand, clay, or ſame 
other ſubſtance with this grave. 
The ſoil thus compoſed, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſeveral kinds, according to 
the nature of the earthy, or other mat- 
ter that is mixed with it; and hence 
the farmers name theſe different kinds, 
clayey gravels, loamy gravels, or ſandy 
gravels, | 
The clayey gravels are a tough and 
diſagreeable ſoil, The pebbles break 
the ſubſtance of the clay, and give way 
for tlie rains to come in, and for the 
roots of plants to penetrate, but there 
wants a mixture of earth for the foun- 
dation and ſupport of the growth, 
Theſe are Beſt manured with marle, 
but a right kind js to be choſen, It 
muſt be the light brittle marle that 
moulders to powder in water, The 
larger ſtones are to be picked off theſe 
lands, and this dreffing repeated at 
convenient times, and with this affiſt. 
ance, few ſoils exceed it in fertility, 
Loamy gravels are in their nature 
preferable greatly to the former; they 
are a mixture of clay, ſand, fine earth, 
and pebbles: the larger ſtones dre to 
be picked off from theſe, and the land 
is to be dreſſed in the ſame manner as 
the poorer ſort of loamy ſoils, as has 
been ſhewn already. 
The ſandy gravels, when they are 
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eſt, are but indifferent ſoils, that is, 
when there is the greateſt proportion of 
the fine earth mixed with the ſand, and 
the pebbles ; but when they are poor 
in their kind, they are hardly worth 
cultivating, for the rain waſhes the ſand 
down among the pebbles, and the ma- 
nure with it; and the ſoil gets into the 
conditionof a native and naked gravel, 
ſuch as has been before mentioned. 

If the farmgr have ſuch land upon 
his hands, or chuſe to meddle with it, 
he muſt propoſe to be at a great deal 
of expence, beſore he can expect any 
conſiderable return, The only reaſon- 
able way of going about an improve- 
ment, is firſt to make a loam of it, and 
then to enrich it with dung and other 
materials, 

This is the view he muſt have in his 
work, and to this purpoſe he muſt be- 
gin by dreſſing it with clay, This he 
muſt take care to incorporate well with 
the ſand and pebbles, and when he has 
made it as it were a different ſoil by 
theſe means, he muſt dung it well, for 
now it will hold the manure; or if 
marle can be had, that will be an ex- 
cellent dreſſing. 

In Bedfordſhire, where they have 
ſome clayey gravels, they dreſs them 
in a different way from all thoſe hi- 
thertonamed, Their manure is chalk, 
and they blend this well with the ſoil 
by trequent ploughings, Experience 
ſhews this to be no bad method, and 
vpon a fair compariſon between the 
crops of theſe lands, and of thoſe of a 
like nature dreſſed with marle, the dif- 
| ference appears to be, that the effect of 
the marle is greater at firſt, but that of 


the chalk is more laſting, The farmer 


therefore who has both theſe kinds of 
dreſſings in his power, is to be guided 
in the choice by his own circumſtances. 

They have an opinion, that the effect 
of chalk, though it laſts ſo long, is 
fatal to the land in the end; but this 
is a- miſtake, It is owing either to 
their not ſeeing far enough before them, 
or to their ignorance of a proper ma- 
nagement at the end of the time, 

It is true, that the ſtrength which 
chalk gives to a clayey gravel, though 
it laſts a great while, does not hold for 
ever: but is this a wonder? to be ſure 
land dreſſed any way will wear out at 
laſt, but when it comes to this, let it 
be laid down for clover or ray-graſs ; 


and proceed as before directed. 
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The farmers ſeeing the effect of chalk 
ſo great, think it will hold for ever, 
and their own folly is the cauſe of the 
complaint, 

In general, the gravelly ſoils need leſs 
ploughing than many others, Thoſe of 
the clayey kind demand more than the 
reſt ; the ſandy very little. They are 
all forward ſoils, but in different de- 

s according to their natures: the 
andy gravel puſhes the growth as much 
as any whatſoever, It requires a great 
deal of care in dreſſing, but when that 
is done it anſwers very well; it is a 
light ſweet ſoil, and is hurt by much 
ploughing, 

The expenſive warm dreffings 
brought from Londen, ſuch as horn. 
ſhavings, coney-clippings, and the like, 


lie a great while in theſe ſoils, and con- 


tinue their efficacy, On the other 
hand, the folding of ſheep on them 
takes the quickeſt effect, but it is the 
ſooneſt exhauſted, The farmer who 
attends to this, will fee that there is no 
giving a general advice on this head, 
but that he muſt conſider his own ſitu- 
ation, as well as the condition of the 
ſoil. *' One manure may be proper if 
he be like to hold the land a great 
while, another if his time be uncertain, 
for there is no oecaſion that he ſhould 
be at a great expence, for his ſucceſfor 
to reap the profit, as often happens, 

Where the gravel is ſandy and with 
a little clay, the beſt dreſſing of all 
others is pure ſoft mud from the clean- 
ing of ditches : when the clay is in a 
greater proportion, marle is better; and 
when yet more, then chalk is to be 
uſed as ſaid before, . 

GRAY, A colour; a mixture of 
white and black, 
. GRAYMILL., Gromwell. 

GREASE, When a horſe's heels 
are firſt obſerved to ſwell in the ſtable, 
and ſubſide, or go down on exerciſe, 
let care be taken to waſh them very 
clean every time he comes in, with 
ſoap-fuds, chamber-lye, or vinegar and 
water, which, with proper rubbing, 
will frequently prevent or remove this 
complaint: or let them be well bathed 
twice a day with old verjuice, or the 
following mixture, which will brace 
up the relaxed veſſels; and if rags dip- 
ped in the ſame are rolled on, with a 
proper bandage for a few days, it is 
moſt likely the ſwellings will ſoon be 
removed by this method only, as the 
33 2 bandags 
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bandage will ſupport the veſſels till 
they have recovered their tone, To 
anſwer this end alſo, a laced ſtocking, 
made of ſtrong canvaſs, or coarſe cloth, 
_ neatly fitted to the part, would be 
found extremely ſerviceable, and might 
eaſily be contrived by an ingenious 
mechanic, 
Take rectifled ſpirit of wine four 
. ounces, diſſolve it in half an ounce 
of camphor, to which add wine- 
vinegar, or old verjuice, fix oun- 
ces; white vitriol, diffolved in a 
gill of water, one ounce ; mix to- 
gether, and ſhake the phial when 
uſed, | 


But if cracks or ſcratches are obſer- 
ved, which ooze and ran, let the hair be 
 Clipt away, as well to prevent a lodg- 
ment (which becomes linking and of- 
fenſive by its ſtay) as to give room for 
waſhing out dirt or gravel, which, if 
| ſuffered to remain there, would greatly 
aggravate the diſorder, 
When this. is the caſe, or the heels 
are full of hard ſcabs, it is neceſſary to 
begin the cure with poultices, made 
either of boiled turnips and lard, with 

2 handful of linſeed powdered, or oat- 
meal and rye- flour, with a little com- 

mon turpentine, and bog's lard, boiled 
up with ſtrong beer grounds, or red 
wine lees. The digeſtive ointment be- 
ing applied to the ſores for two or three 
days, with either of theſe poultices over 
it, will, by ſoftening them, promote a 
diſcharge, unload the veſſels, and take 
down the ſwelling, when they may be 
dried up with the following : 


Take white vitriol and burnt allum, 
of each two ounces; Ægyptia- 
cum one ounce; lime water, a 

uart, or three pints : waſh the 
ſores with a ſponge dipped in 
this, three times a day, and apply 
the common white ointment, 
ſpread on tow; to an ounce of 
which may be added two drams 
of ſugar of lead, 


. - Or the following waſh and ointment 
may be uſed for the purpoſe : 


Take half an ounce of Roman vi- 
triol, diſſolved in a pint of 
water; then. decant off the clear 

into a quart bottle, add half a pint 
of camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
the ſame quantity of vinegar, and 
two ounces of /Egyptiacum. 


_ 
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Take honey four ounces, white or 
red lead powdered two ounces 
verdigreaſe in fine powder one 
ounce ; mix together, | 


Some, for this purpoſe, apply allum- 
curd ; others a ſtrong ſolution of al- 
lum in verjuice, with honey; and ma- 
ny of theſe forms may be eaſily contri- 
ved. But let it be remembered, that 
as ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, and 
the moiſture leſſened, it would be very 
proper to keep the legs and paſterns 
rolled up with a firm bandage, or linen 
roller, two or three fingers wide, in or- 
der to brace up the relaxed veſſels, till 
they have recovered their natural tone. 

GREEK VALERIAN, ¶ Polemoni- 
um.] This plant hath winged leaves, 
which are compoſed of ſeveral pair of 


: lobes placed alternately, The ſtalks 


riſe near a foot and a half high; they 
are hollow, channelled, and are garniſh- 
leaves, of the ſame. 
form with the flower, but decreaſe up- 
ward in their ſize; they are termina- 
ted by bunches of flowers, ſome are 
white and others blue, which fit very 
cloſe ; they have one petal, which has 
a ſhort tube, cut into five roundiſſeg - 
ments at top ; they are of a beautiful. 
blue colour and have each five ſtami- 
na, which are terminated by yellow 
ſummits, Theſe flowers appear the 
latter end of May, and are ſucceeded 
by oval acute-pointed capſules, with 
three cells, filled with irregular ſeeds, 
which ripen in Auguſt, | 

There is a ſort with creeping roots 
growing naturally in North America. 
They are propagated | by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, 4 

GREEN- HOUSE, A garden buil- 
ding fronted with glaſs, ſerving as a 
winter refidence for tender plants from 
the warm parts of the world, 

A very confiderable ſhare of the ve- 
getable creation grow naturally in 
diſtant warm climates in open fields, 
&c, at all ſeaſons, which in their cul- 
ture in this climate require protection 
in winter; obſerving, however, thoſe 
of the green-houſe department being 
only from the warmer parts of the 
world, require protection only from 
froſt, not needing aid of artificial heat, 
like ſtove- plants, from the hotteſt re- 
gions, except in very intenſe weather; 
when the aid of a moderate fire, burn- 
ing either within the houſe, or in a fur- 
nace without, in the end or back wall, 

communicating 
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gommunicating the heat ta flues or 
funnels ranged along the inſide. 'Tho' 
there may not be occaſion for any fire 
once in two or three years, yet it is 
adviſable in conſtructing a green-houſe 
to erect flues to uſe occaſionally, which 
will prove ſerviceable, not only in ſe- 
vere froſts, but alſo in-long moiſt fog- 
gy weather ; a moderate fire now and 
then will dry up the damps, which 
would otherwiſe prove pernicious to 
ſeveral of the tender kinds of plants, 

Every good garden ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with a green-houſe well ſup- 
plied with exotic plants, and ſome 
care and taſte is required in the ſelec- 
tion of the proper plants, 

A green-houſe ſhould-generally ſtand 
in the pleaſure ground, and if poſſible, 
upon a ſomewhat elevated and dry ſport, 
full to the ſouth, and where the ſun 
has full acceſs from its riſing to ſetting ; 
the building is commonly of brick or 
ſtone, haviog the front almoſt wholly 
of glaſs-work: and muſt range length- 
ways eaſt and weſt, with the front di- 
- rectly facing the ſouth, and ſhould ge- 
nerally be conſtructed upon an orna- 
mental plan. As to its general dimen- 
ſions, with reſpect to length, width, 
and height, it may be from ten to 
fifty feet or more long, according to the 
number of plants you deſign it ſhall 


contain; and its width may be from 


ten or fifteen to twenty-four feet; tho 
for a middling houſe fifteen or eighteen 
feet is a ſufficient width; and its 
height in the clear ſhould be nearly 
in proportion to the width : but as to 
the crecting rooms over it, as is com- 
monly directed, I ſhould adviſe to have 
none, as being not only an unneceſſary 
expence, but gives the building a heavy 
look, for all garden buildings ſhould 
have a light airy appearance. 

The walls in the back and ends 
ſhould be carried up two bricks, or 
about eighteen inches thick; though 
if the building is to be more than fif- 


teen feet high, the walls ſhould be two. 


| bricks-and a half thick; and at one end 
of the back wall, withoutſide, it is eli- 

ible to erect a furnace for burning 
,fires occaſionally, as before obſerved, 
communicating with flues within, 
| ing in three or four returns along 
the back-wall, alſo one flue running 
along the front and end walls, cloſe to 
or juſt under the floor; all of which 
will be extremely ſerviceable in time 


of intenſe ſroſts, and very 
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damp foggy 
weather; and as to the front of the 


building, it ſhould have as much-glaſs 
as poſſible, and a wide glaſs door ſhould 
be in the middle, both for ornament 
and entrance, and for moving in and 
out the plants; and it would be con- 
venient to have alſo a ſmaller private 
door at one end; the width of the 
windows for the glaſs ſaſhes, may bo 
five or ſix feet, and the piers between 
the ſaſhes may be either of timber, ſix, 
eight, or ten inches wide, according to 
their height, or if of brick or ſtone 
work, muſt be two ſeet wide at leaſt, 
to be duly ſubſtantial, ſloping both 
ſides of each pier inward, that by ta- 
king off the angles, a freer adm ſſion 
may be given to the rays ot the ſun: 
for the ſame reaſon have the bottom of 


the ſaſhes to reach within a foot oi the 


floor of the houſe, and their top reach 
almoſt as high as the cieling; and if 
brick or None piers two feet wide, 
ſhutters may be hung withinſide to fall 
back againſt each pier: the roof may 
either be half glaſs-work, next -the 
front, the other half ſlated, eſpecially if 
the upright or front piers are of tim- 
ber; and ſhutters to cover the top glaſ- 
ſes may be contr:ved to ſlide under the 


ſlated roof: but if the piers are of brick 


or ſtone, it is common to have the roof 
entirely either ſlated or tiled, but ſla- 
ting is the moſt ornamental, either for 
a half or whole roof; and the ceiling 
within ſhould bg lathed, and which, as 
well as the whole inſide wall, ſhould be 
well plaiſtered and white-waſbed, 

But in the modern conſtruction of 
green-houſes, in order to have as much 
glaſs as poſſible in front, the piers be- 
tween the ſaſhes are commonly made 
of timber only, from ſix to eight or ten 
inches thick, according to the height, 
ſo as to admit as great a portion of 
light and heat of the ſun as may be z 
and on the ſame conſideration, conti- 
nue glaſs work ſloping half way up the 
roof, the other half ſlated, as before 
obſerved ; and ſliding ſhutters alſo con- 
trived to ſlide under the lated roof, to 
draw down occaſionally in ſevere wea- 
ther, or in time of hail ſtorms, to de- 
ſend the glaſſes; and for the front, 
may have either wooden or canvas. 
ſhutters, or large canvas cloths upon 
rollers to let them down occaſionally, 
or in defauk thereof, nail yp garden- 
mats in ſevere weather, | 

| * Some - 
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Sometimes green- houſes for large col- 


lections of plants have two wings, of 
ſmaller dimenſions, added to the build- 
ing, one at each end, in a right line, 
ſeparated ſometimes from it by a glaſs 
partition, with ſliding ſaſhes for com- 
munication, and. the front almoſt 
wholly of glaſs work, and half glaſs 
roofs as above hinted; thus by theſe 
additional wings, the green-houſe con- 
fiſts of three diviſions, ' whereby the 
different qualities and temperatures of 
the various plants can be more eligibly 
ſuited. The middle or main diviſion 


may be for all the principal and more 


hardy, woody or ſhrubby kinds, which 
require protection only from froſt ; one 
of the wings may be appropriated for 
the ſucculent tribe, and the other wing 
for the more tender kinds that require 
occaſional heat in winter, yet can live 
without the conſtant heat of a ſtove, 
On whatever plan the green-houſe is 
conſtrued, let the whole inſide, both 


cieling and walls, be neatly finiſhed off 


* 


with plaiſter and white-waſh, and all 
the wood work painted white ; and the 
bottom paved with large ſquare paving 
tiles. 1 3, 

The neceſſary utenſils of the.green- 
houſe are principally ſome treſſels or 
ſtands for the ſupport of boards, on 
which to arrange the pots of plants, ſo 
as to have their heads range in a gra- 
dual flope from the back part to the 
front; hut as ſome of the plants may 
be tall and in large tubs, and either do 
not require ſtands, or cannot be eaſily 
placed thereon, ſuch muſt be regulated 
as you ſhall ſee convenient. 

GREEN- BROOM. See Broom, 

Greetrx-Goost. A young gooſe. 

Gxeen ScovrinNG, A diſcaſe to 


| which ſheep and bullocks are very of- 


* 


ten ſuhject. The beſt remedy for this 
diſorder is verjuice; a wine glaſs is 
enough for a ſheep, and a pint for a 
bullock, | 
Winter GEEN, [ Pyrola.] This hath 
a perennial root, from which ſpring out 
five or ſix roundiſh leaves about an 
inch and a half long, and almoſt as 
broad, of a thick conſiſtence, of a deep 
lucid green, and entire, ſtanding upon 
pretty long ſoot-ſtalks, Between theſe 
ariſe a ſlender upright ſtalk near a foot 
high, naked great part of the Jength, 
ending in a looſe ſpike of flowers, 
which are compoſed of five large, con- 
e, white petals, ſpreading open like 
@Fofe, but the two upper leaves are for» 


- ous to the ſun, 
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mech into a kind of helmet. In the 
center is ſituated a crooked pointal, 
bending downward, attended by ten 
ſlender ſtamina, terminated by ſaffron- 
coloured ſummits, 

There are ſeveral ſpecies growing 
naturally in America, and all of them 
very difficult to cultivate; for being re- 
moved from the barren ſoil where they 
generally grow to a better, they ſeldom 
laſt long. | 

GREEN-GAGE. A plumb ſo called 

GREEN-SWARD, Graffy turf, 

GREEN-WEED, Dyers weed. 


RICE. A little pig. 


GRIN. A ſeton made to diſcharge 
like an iſſue. | 
GRIP. A ſmall ditch, cut acroſs 


a meadow or ploughed-field, in order 


to drain it. It is otherwiſe called a 
water- ſurrow. | 
GRIP. A handful of corn when 
reaping.,—The corn is in grip when the 
handfuls are lying down before it is 
tied up in ſheaf. 1 
GRIPES. See Cnorie. * 
GROATS, Unground oats, when 
the huſks are off; unbroken oatmeal, 
GROMWELL, [ Lithoſpermum,} ' A 
plant found wild in dry fields and hed- 
ges. Its ſeeds are roundiſh, hard, of a 
whitiſh colour, like little pearls; and 
from theſe circumſtances have been 
ſuppoſed peculiarly ſerviceable in cal- 
culous diſorders, Their taſte is merely 
farinaceous, The bark of the root 
gives a purple tincture, but the co- 
lour does not long remain, There are 


ſeveral ſpecies all propagated by ſeeds. - 


GROSE, Twelve dozen, 144. x 
GROTTO, T A cave made for plea» 
ROT, ſure. 
GROVE. A ſmall wood impervi- 
GROUND, A field, A 
name for land, be the ſoil what it will. 
See Cray, Sax, GrRAVELLY Soil. 
GROUND-IVY, [| Hedera terreftris, 
Gleckoma,] This plant goes by many 
names, as Ale-hoof, Turn-hoof, Gill- 
go-by-the-ground, &c, Ground-ivy is 
a low plant, frequent in hedges and 
ſhady places. It has an aromatic, tho' 
not very agreeable ſmell; and a quick, 
bitteriſh, warm taſte. This herb is an 
uſeful corroborant, aperient, and deter- 
gent; and hence ſtands recommended 
againſt laxity, debility, and obſtructi · 
ons of the viſcera: ſome have had a 
great opinion of it for cleanſing and 
healing 
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healing ulcers of the internal parts, 
even of the lungs; and for purifying 
the blood. It is cuſtomary to infuſe 
the dried leaves in malt liquors under 
the name of gill ale, which it readily 
communicates its virtue to, and like- 
wiſe helps to fine them down : ſcarce 
any other herb has this effect more re- 
markable than ground-ivy. 

GROUND PINE, [Chamepitys.] 
This is a low hairy plant, clammy to 
the touch, of ſtrong aromatic refinous 
ſmell, and a bitter roughiſh taſte, It 
is recommended as an aperient and 
vulnerary, as alſo in gouty and rheu- 
matic pains, 

GROUNDSEL, [ Erigerum,] This 
is a common weed, which, notwith- 
ſtanding its being annual, is met with 
at all times of the year, The juice, or 
an infuſion of it in ale, is generally 
ſaid to be a mild and ſafe emetie; but 
unleſs taken in very large quantities, 
it has no effect this way, The freſh 
herb, beat into a very coarſe pulp, and 
applied externally cold, to the pit of 
the ſtomach, is ſaid by ſome to occa- 
fion ſtrong vomiting: but we, with 
Haller, think that this notion is foun- 
ded on an erroneous experiment, 

- GrounDsEL, [Senecio.] There are 
a great number of plants under this 


name brought from different parts of 


the world, and cultivated in botanic 
gardens, which are eafily propagated 
by ſeeds and parting the roots, Some 
are tender and require to be kept in a 
green-houſe, 

African G ovNpοS L, [Cacalia.] Al- 
pine coltsfoot. 

GRUB, The name of a large mag» 
got, produced from the eggs of a cer- 
tain ſpecies of butterfly. It is of a 
large ſize, and often does great injury 
to the corn by undermining it, and 

ing on its roots, It produces the 
tle, and is by ſome called the rook 
worm, becauſe rooks are particularly 
fond of it, The beſt way of deſtroy- 
ing the grub, is good and frequent 
plonghings, which will clear the 
ound, however infeſted with this in- 
ect, for ſome years at leaſt. 

GRUBBING, The clearing of 
lands from the roots and ſtumps of 
trees, buſhes, &c. 

Mr, Worlidge rightly obſerves, that 
the beſt and cheapeſt methcd of grub- 
bing up thorny ſhrubs, broom, graſs, 
cc. is ingeniouſly delivered by Gabriel 


— 


Platt. 
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The inſtrument he has recom - 
mended for this purpoſe reſembles a 3. 
grained dung-fork, but muctrlarger and 
ſtronger, according to the bigneſs of the 
ſhrubs, &c, the ſtale thereof reſembling 
a large and ſtrong lever. This inftru- 
ment being placed about half a foot or 
any other reaſonable diſtance from the 
root of the ſhrub, &c. and driven to a 


good depth, with a ſtrong hedging beetle, 


then raiſed by laying under it a ſtone 
or log of wood, it is pulled down by 
means of a rope faſtened to the upper 
end of the ſtale, and the whole buſh 
wrenched up by the roots. 

GUAVYA, [Pfidium.] The common 
red guava hath a pretty thick trunk, 
which riſes twenty feet high, covered 
with a ſmooth bark; the branczes are 
angular, garniſhed with oval leaves, 
having a ſtrong midrib, and many | 
veins running toward the ſides, of a 
light green colour, ſtanding oppoſite 
upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks. From 
the wings of the leaves the flowers 
come out upon foot-ſtalks, about an 
inch and a half long, h 

After the flower is paſt, the germen 
becomes a large oval fruit, ſhaped like 
a pomegranate, having one cell, crow- 
ned by the empalement of the flower, 
and filled with ſmall ſeeds: the fruit 
when ripe has an agreeable odour, 
They are much eaten in the Weſt-In. 
dies, both by men and heaſts ; and the 
ſeeds, which paſs whole through the 


body, and are voided with the excre- 


ment in hot countries, grow, whereby 
the trees are ſpread over the ground 
where they are permitted to ſtand. 
This fruit is very aſtringent, and nearly 
of the ſame quality with the pomegra= 
nate, ſo ſhould be avoided by thoſe per- 
ſons who are ſubje& to be coſtive. 

The large white ſort grows natu- 
rally in the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, 
and is often found intermixed with the 
former, ſo is ſuppoſed to be only an 
accidental yariety arifing from the ſame 
ſeeds, This differs from the. former, 
ih the colqur of the midrib of the 
leaves, which in this are pale, but thoſe 
of the former are red. The flowers 
and fruit of this are larger, and the in- 
fide of the fruit is white. 

The leaves of the ſmall white guava 
are like thoſe of the larger, but the 
branches of the tree are not ſo angu- 
lar; the flowers are much ſmaller, and' 
the fruit is no larger than a middling 

gooleberry, 


— 
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gooſeberry, but when ripe, has a very 
ſtrong aromatic flavour. This flow- 


ers in June, and the fruit ripens in ay- 


tumn, 1 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, 
which when brought over in the entire 
fruit, -gathered full ripe, as will more 
certainly ſucceed ; theſe ſhould be ſown 
in pots filled with kitchen garden earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark; in about fix weeks the plants 
will appear (if the ſeeds are good) when 
they - muſt. have free air admitted to 
them, in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon ; when the plants have ob- 
tained ſtrength enough to be removed, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall 
pot, filled with the like earth, and 


plunged into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading 


them from the ſun until they have ta- 
ken new root; then they ſhould have 
a large ſhare of free air admitted to 
them every day in warm weather, to 

event their drawing up weak ; they 
mult alſo be frequently refreſhed with 
water in ſummer, In the autumn they 
muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in 
the ſtove; during the winter they 
ſhould be kept in a moderate warmth 
and not have too much water; in ſum- 
mer they will require plenty of wet, 
and in hot weather a great ſhare of air, 
With this management the plants will 
produce flowers & fiuit thethird year, 


and may be continued a long time. 


GUAIACUM, [Guaiacum.] Lig - 
num vitz, pockwood, A tree growing 
in many parts of the Weſt- Indies, the 
wood is very ponderous, of a cloſe 
compada texture; the outer part is of 
a yellow colour, the heart of a deep 
blackiſh green, or variegated with 
black, green, pale, and brown colours : 


 thebarkis thin, ſmooth, externally of 


a dark greyiſh hue: both have a lightly 
aromatic, bitteriſh, pungent taſte; the 
bark is moſt acrid and ungrateful. 


- The reſin {which exudes from inciti- 


ons made in the trunk of the tree) is 
brought to us in irregular maſſes, uſu- 
ally friable, of a duſky greeniſh, and 
ſometimes of a reddiſh caſt, with pie- 
.ocs of the wood among them: its taſte 
is more acrid and pungent than that 
of the wood or bark, Their general 


virtues are thoſe of a warm ſtimula- 


ring medicine : they ſtrengthen the ſto- 


mach and other viſcera, and remarka- 


bly promote the urinary and cuticular 


_ Cifcharge ; hence in ſcorbutic, cutane- 
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dus, and other diſorders proceeding 
from obſtructions of the excre- 
tory glands, and where ſluggiſh ſerous 
humcurs abound, they are eminently 
uſeful: rheumatic and other pains 
have often been relieved by them, 
The reſin is the moſt active of theſe 
drugs; and the efficacy of the others 
depends upon the quantity of this part 
contained in them; the refin is ex- 
tracted from the wood in part by wa- 
tery liquors, but much more perfectly 
by ſpirituous ones; the latter elevate 
nothing in diſtillation ; with the for- 
mer a ponderous eſſential oil ariſes, 
poſſeſſing the odour and flavour of the 
guaiacum; hence the watery extract of 
this wood, kept in the ſhops, proves 
not only leſs in quantity, but conſider- 
ably weaker than one made with ſpi- 
rit, This laſt extract is of the ſame 
quality with the native reſin, and dif- 
fers. from that brought to us only in: 
being purer. | 

This tree is propagated by ſeeds as 
other tender exotics, 

GUINEA CORN, Sce Millet, 

Guinza Hinwzzd, [Petiveria.] 
This is a very troubleſome weed in the 
Weſt-India iſlands, it has a ſtrong ſo- 
tid ſmell on being handled; where 
wanted for curioſity it may be propa- 


gated by ſeeds ſown on a hot bed inthe 
ſpring and afterwards inured to the air 
by degrees. 4 


GUINEA PxzPyER, See Capſicum, 
GUINEA WuHrzaT, [Zea,] Maize, 
Indian corn, Turkey corn. It is called 
by the natives of America weachin. 
The ear is a ſpan long, compoſed of 
eight or more rows. of grain; according 
to the quality of the ſoil, and about 
thirty grains in a row ; ſo that each ear 
at a medium produces about two hun- 
dred-and forty grains, which is an aſto- 
niſhing increaſe; it is of various co- 
lours, red, white, yellow, black, green, 
&c. and the diverſity frequently ap- 
pears, not only in the ſame field, but 
in the very ſame ear of corn, though 
white and yellow be: the moſt com- 
mon; ſtrong thick huſks ſhield the 
tender ear from cold and ſtorms, and 
in many of the provinces of North- 
America, the ſtalk grows ſeven or 
eight feet bigh, and proportionably 
ſtrong, and thick; it is obſervable, 
that the maize dwindles, the farther 
you advance to the northward, whence 
it appears, that warm climates are 
f \ mare 


[ 


ſon, owing to the 
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more congenial to its nature; and in- 
deed its luxuriance in the hotteſt climes 
on the coaſt of Africa, ſufficiently evin- 
ces the Indian corn to be a native of 
the more ſouthern latitudes, The 
ſtalk is jointed like a cane, and is ſup- 
plied with a juice as ſweet as that of 
the ſugar cane: but from the experi- 
ments that have bgen made, it appears 
to be incapable of being rendered uſe- 
ful in that reſpect. Every joint is 


marked with a long leaf or flag, and at 


the top ſhoots a branch of flowers like 
rye bloſſoms ; the uſual time of ſowing, 
or as it is here called of planting, is 
from the middle of April to the middle 


of May; but in the northern countries 


the corn is not put in the ground before 
June, yet the harveſt is ripe in due ſea- 
e warmth of 
the ſummer months, This corn the 
Indians boil till it is teader, and eat 
with fiſh, fowl, or fleſh, as bread; 


. ſometimes. they bruiſe it in mortars, 
and then boil it, but the moſt uſual 


method is to dry the corn high with- 
out burning, to fift and beat it in mor- 
tars into fine meal, which the Indians 
eat either dry or mixed with water; the 
Engliſh bake it into bread in the ſame 
manner as flour, but the beſt food made 
from it is called Samſi, the corn being 
ſteeped in water for half an hour, beat 
in a mortar until it is thoroughly 


cleared of the huſk, then fifted, boiled 


and eaten with milk, or butter and ſu- 


gar, like rice, which is not only an 
- agreeable, but a wholeſome ſtrength- 


ening diet, 
There is nothing more to be obſer- 
ved in the culture, but only to keep it 


clear from weeds by frequent hoeing ; 


_ and when the ſtems are advanced, to 


draw up the earth in a hill about each 
plant, which will ſtrengthen them and 
reſerve their roots, When the corn 


is ripe, they cut off the ſtalks cloſe to 


the ground, and after having gathered 
off the ſpikes of grain, they ſpread the 
ſtalks in the ſun to harden and dry, 


which they afterwards uſe, as we do 


reeds in England, for making fences, 


_covering ſheds, &c, 
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very good bread corn, it is an excellent 
food for cattle, hogs, and poultry, 

Had Mr, Tull, the inventor of the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, known it, or 
rather had he lived in a country where 
it was commonly cultivated, he would 
have efteemed it particularly as the 
plant of all others moſi adapted to that 
mode of culture; and very many far- 
mers in New-England are got into the 
method, finding it more expeditious 
and leſs expenſive, , 
* GUM SUCCORY, {Chondrilla.] 
This plant grows naturally in Germa- 
ny, Helvetia, and France, on the bor- 
ders of the fields, and is ſeldom preſer- 
ved in gardens, becauſe the roots are 
very apt to ſpread and become trouble- 
ſome weeds; and the ſeeds having 
down on their tops, ate carried by the 
wind to a great diſtance, ſo that the 
neighbouring ground is filled with the 

ants; the roots of this ſtrike Geep 


into the ground, and ſpread out wit 


thick fibres on every fide, each of which 
when cut, or broken into many parts, 
will ſhoot up a plant, ſo that when this 
plant hath obtained poſſeſſion of the 
ground, it is very difficult to root it out. 
The toot ſends out 4 great number of 
ſlender ſtalks, which at the bottom are 
garniſhed with oblong ſinuated leaves, 
but thoſe above are very narrow and 
entire, The flowers are produced 
from the ſides an ꝗ top of the branches, 
which arelike thoſe of lettuce, and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form, 
crowned with down, It, flowers in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 

Gum Arxanic, A gum iſſuing 
from the Egyptian acacia tree brought 
to us from Turkey; its virtues are to 
ſheath acrimony, hence it is ſerviceable 
in gravelly and nephritic complaints; 
coughs, and when the mucus of the in- 
teſtines is abraded, Gum from the 
cherry tree or plumb tree, - has nearly 
the ſame virtue. 2A. 

Gon Erxmr. Se ELEMI. 

Gum AmmMoNIac, See Ammoniac; 

GUTTER, A paſſage for water, 


not a 
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| ACK, A pick or mattock, 
To Hack Peaſe, To cut them 
up with a ſickle. 
HAF T. A handle. 

HAIR. One of the common tegu- 
ments of the body. 
+ HALM, or HauLm, The ſtraw of 
peaſe and beans, 

HALTER. A hempen rope or 
ſtring contrived to faſten a horſe in a 
ſtable, &c. 


-> HAMLET, A ſmall village. 


HAM, The thigh of a hog ſalted, 

HAME, The wooden part of a 
horſe's collar, . 

HAND, In meaſure, four inches, 

HARDBEAM, See Sxrvice. 

HARE-BELL. Engliſh hyacinth, 
which grows naturally in woods and 
hedges, of a blue and white colour, 

Harzs-EaAR, | Buplemum,] This is 
a biennial plant, growing naturally in 
chalky land amongſt wheat. There are 
four kinds introduced into botanic gar- 
dens, which are brought from the Alps 


and Pyrenees, which are annuals, 


* 


HAxE's-Foor-TzEZTOII, [Trife- 
lium A venſe.] This is an annual plant, 
and grows naturally upon dry gra- 
velly land, and is ſeldom eaten by cat- 
tle, conſequently is unfit for paſture, 

Harxz's LETTUCE, | Sonchus, ] Sow 
Thiſtle, - 

HARE's STRONG, Hogs fennel, 

HARNESS, The furniture of a 


| Horſe for draught, 


HARMEL, [ Peganum,] Wild Aſſy- 
rian rue, This plant grows naturally 


in Spain and Syria; it has a root as 


large as a man's little finger, which by 
age becomes woody, The ſtalks decay 
every autumn, and new ones ariſe in the 
ſpring; theſe grow about a foot long, 
and divide into ſeveral ſmall branches, 


- which are garniſhed with oblong thick 


leaves cut into ſeveral narrow ſegments; 


they are of a dark green, and of a gum- 


my bitteriſh taſte, The flowers are 
roduced at the end of the branches, 
eng cloſe between the leaves, & are 


nered capſule, havi 
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compoſed of five roundiſh white petals, 
which open like a roſe, which after- 
wards become a rqundiſh three-cor- 
three cells, which 
contain ſeveral oval acute pointed ſeeds, 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown thinly on a bed of light earth, 
the beginning of April. 

HARROW, Man inſtrument for 
breaking the clogs of earth, and cover- 
ing the corn when ſown, It is a ſort 
of wooden drag, made in the form of 
a ſquare, with large iron teeth or tines, 

HARTWORT, [Tordilium, Seſeli.] 
There are ſeyeral ſpecies of this plant 
which grow wild in the warmer parts 
of Europe, and ſome are found in dif- 
ferent parts of England, They are pro- 
pagated by ſeeds ſown in autumn, 

HarTworrT of Ethiopia, This plant 
grows to the height of four or five feet, 
forming a regular evergreen buſh, It 
is propagated by cuttings in the ſpring. 

HARTSHORN, [Plantago.] See 
Bucksnoxx. 

HARTS.TONGUE, [ Lingua Cer- 
vina.] Theſe plants commonly 
out trom the joints of old walls and 
buildings, where they are moiſt and 
ſhady, and alſo upon ſhady moiſt banks, 
but ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 
There is a very great variety of theſe 
plants, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-In- 
dies, but there are very few ſpecies of 
them in Europe; all the hardy ſorts 
may be propagated by parting their 
roots, and ſhould have a moiſt ſoil and 
ſhady ſituation, 

HarTs-Txzroir, Melilot. 

HarTs-PzxnNY-RovyaAL, [ Pulegium 
Cervinum,] This is ſomewhat ſtronger 
and more agreeable than the common 
penny-royal. 

To HATCHEL Flax, To beat it 
with an inſtrument ſo called. 

HATTOCK. A ſhock of corn, 

HARVEST, The ſeaſon when corn 
is ripe and cut, 

HARVEST. MAN. 


A man em- 


| HE A 
ployed for the purpoſe of getting in the 


corn at harveſt, 

HATCHET-VETCH, [ Securidaca, | 
This is an annual plant, with trailing 
herbaceous ſtalks riſing to the height 
of eighteen inches, and growing natu- 
rally among the corn in Spain and Ita- 
ly, It may be propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in the ſpring. 

HAVER. Oats; a provincial word, 

HAW. A cloſe; a ſmall field; - the 
common name for the fruit of the 
white-thorn ;—alſo, a ſwelling of a 
ſpongy texture, growing ip the inner 
corner of a horſe's eye. | 

HAWTHORN, [ Spina Alba, ] 
White-thorn. This plant is univerſally 
well known, See Fxxnczs, The ber- 
ries and flowers of the hawthorn have 
been recommended for nephritic com- 
plaints, but at preſent little regard is 
paid to them. 

HAWK WEED, [ Hieracium.] There 
are a great many ſpecies of this plant, 


ſome of which grow wild in many 


parts of England, others, exotics, are 
cultivated in the gardens for variety, 
and the beauty of the flowers, They are 
propagated by offsets from the roots, 

HAY, The general name of graſs 
when cut up and dried for the uſe of 
cattle, whether meadow or artificial, 

HAY-BOTE, A liberty, which a 
tenant for life or a term of years, has 
of taking buſhes, wood, &c. for repair- 
ing fences, gates, and the like. It alſo 
fignifies the liberty of cutting wood, 
for making rakes and forks uſed in 
making hay, 

HAYN or Hayn up. The action of 
enclofing with a hedge, in order to 
preſerve graſs-grounds from cattle, 

HAYWARD, One who keeps the 
common herd of the town ; one part 
of his office is to look that they neither 
break nor crop the hedges of incloſed 
grounds, He is a ſworn officer in the 
Lord's court, 

HAZEL, The wild nut, Se Fit - 
BERT, 

HAZLE-MOULD. A moderately 
compact earth, containing a large 
quantity of reſin- coloured ſand, 

HEAD-LAND, The land running 
acroſs the others at the head of the 
field, left for the turning of the plough, 

HEADSTALL, Part of the bridle 
that covers the head. 

HEART's-EASE, [Vals Tricolor,] 
A ſpecies of wild violet growing natu- 
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rally among corn in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, Ir is an annual plant, and may 
be propagated by ſeeds or parting the 
roots, 

.HEATH, [ Erica.] There are three 
or four ſpecies of heath, which grow 
wild upon barren and uncultivated pla- 
ces in many parts of England. 

Blackberried Hz AT, — 
This little ſnrub grows wild upon the 
mountains of Staffordſhire, Derby- 
ſhire, &c, 

HzaTx Pix, [Coris,] This plant 
grows wild about Montpellier, ſeldom 
rifing above fix inches high, flowering 
in June. It may be propagated by ſlips - 
and cuttings, 

HEDGE. See Fzxnce, 

HEDGER, One that makes and 
mends hedges. 

Hzpcz-Hos Praxr, [ 
Intortexta.] A ſpecies of ſnail trefo 
which may be propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds in the ſpring. 

HzpGz-Hoc Tuls rr. See Ma- 
LON Tuisrrx. e 

Hrn Hvssor, [Gratiola,] This 
plant is found growing naturally on 
the Alps, and other mountainous parts 
of Europe, growing with a ſquare up- 
right ſtalk near a foot high, producing 
yellowiſh flowers at the ſides of the 
ſtalks at each joint, It is eafily propa. 
gated by parting the roots; there are 
two other ſpecies brought from North 
and South America, 

Haben Mus rap, [E . 
This plant grows naturally by the fide 
of foot-paths and on old walls in moſt 
parts of England, and when it gets into 
gardens is a troubleſome weed, 

Hzpcz NzTTLz, {[Galeopris.] 
Stinking dead nettle, A common an- 
nual plant or weed growing in many 
parts of England, of which there are 
three or four ſpecies, 

Shrubby HE DGT NET TIE, [Pra- 


um.] This plant riſes to the height 


of near three feet, the ſtalk is covered 
with a whitiſh bark, the flowers, which 
appear in whorls round the ſtalk, are 
white, In another ſpecies, which is a 
native of Sicily, the white flowers are 
ſpotted with purple, They are only 
cultivated for variety, and may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds in April, 
HEDGING BILL, Along-handled 
bill uſed to cut and mend hedges. 
HEIFER, The cow betore ſhe has 


had a calf, | 
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HELIOTROPE, [Heliatropium.] 
Turnſole, This is an annual plant, and 
there are ſeveralſpecies; ſome not above 
fix or ſeven inches high, and others 


from three to four or five feet high, 


The ſpecies moſtly approved is the 
Peruvian ſweet - ſcented heliotrope, 
which has a ſhrubby ſtalk growing to 
four or five feet high, branching nume- 


rouſly with ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves, 


and numerous cluſtered ſpikes of pale 
blue ſweet-ſcented flowers, appearing 
great part of the year and bearing ſeeds 
in autumn. It is eaſily propagated by 
ſeed and cuttings planted in ſpring and 
ſummer. [99% | 
Bracx HELLEBORE, [ Helleborus 
Niger.] The root of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter, Its acrimony, as Dr, Grew 
obſerves, is firſt felt on the tip of the 
tongue, and then ſpreads immediately 


ta the middle without being much per- 


ceived on the intermediate part: on 
chewing it for a few minutes, the 
tongue ſeems benumbed, and affected 


with a kind of paralytic ſtupor, as 


when burnt by eating any thing too 

ot: the fibres are more acrimonious 
than the head of the root which chey 
iſſue from, Black hellebore is a pow- 


erful and vehement cathartic; and as 


ſuch has been celebrated for the cure of 
maniacal, and other diſorders, proceed- 
ing ſrom what the ancients call atra 
bilis : but it is now ſeldom made uſe of 
in theſe intentions; practitioners ha- 
ving introduced in its place, ſome other 


ſubſtances, no leſs efficacious, though 


perhaps more ſafe. It does not how- 
ever appear, that our black hellebore 
aQs with ſo much violence as that of 
the ancients : whence many have ſup- 
poſed it to be a different plant, and in- 
deed the deſcriptions which the anci- 
ents have left us of their hellebore, do 
not agree to any of the ſorts uſvally 
taken notice of by modern botanitts, 
Another ſpecies has been diſcovered in 
the eaſtern countries, which Tourne- 
fort diſtinguiſhes by the name of kelle- 
borus niger orientalis, ampliſſima folio; caule 


præalto, flore purpuraſcente, and ſuppoſes 


to be the. true ancient bellebore, from 
its growing in plenty about mount 
Olympus, and in the iſland Anticyra, 
celebrated of old for the production of 
this antimaniacal. drug: he relates, 
that a ſcruple of this ſort, given for a 
doſe; occaſioned , convulfions, Our 
hellebore is at preſent looked upon 


HEL 


principally as an alterative, and in this 
light is frequently employed,” in ſmall 
doſes, for attenuating viſcid humours, 
promoting the uterine and urinary diſ- 


charges, and opening inveterate ob- . 


ſtructions of the remoter glands : it 
oſten proves a very powerful emmena- 
gogue in plethoric habits, where ſteel 
is ineffectual or improper, An extract 
made from this root with water, is one 
of the mildeſt, and for the purpoſes of 
a carthatic, the moſt effectual prepara- 
tion of it; this operates ſufficiently, 
without occaſioning the irritation 
which the pure rein is accompanied 
with, A tincture drawn with proof 
ſpirit contains the whole virtue of the 
hellebore, and ſeems to be one of the 


beſt preparations of it, when deſigned : 
for an alterative : this tincture, the 


extract, are kept in the ſhops. 

Baflard HELLE RZO RE. Ser Bags» 
TARD HELLEBORE, 

White Hx1uzBORE, [Veratum, Helle- 
borus Albus,) This plant grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in Switzerland, and the 
mountainous parts of Germany. The 
root has a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid 
taſte, burning the mouth and fauces : 
wounded when freſh, it emits an ex- 
tremely acrimonious juice, which mix- 
ing with the blood, even by a- ſlight 
wound, is ſaid to prove mortal: the 
powder of the dry root, applied to an 
iſſue, occaſions violent purging; ſnuf- 
fed up the noſe, it proves a ſtrong, 
but not always a ſafe ſternutatory, 
This root, taken internally, acts with 
extreme violence as an emetic, and has 
been obſerved, even in a ſmall doſe, to 
occaſion convulſions and other terrible 
diforders, The ancients ſometimes 
employed it in very obſtinate caſes, 
but always made this their laſt reſort, 
Modern practice ſeems to have almoſt 
entirely rejected its internal uſe; there 

are two or three ſpecies in the gardens, 
— — may be propagated by offsets or 


8. 
HELM. A hovel, Straw prepared 
for thatching. 
 HELLWEED, ' Dodder, 

HELMET FLOWER, [ Scuttellaria.] 
Skullcap. The ſtalk of this plant, 
which is ſquare and hairy, riſes to the 
height of two or three feet, and is fur- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves ſawed 
on the edges ; the flowers are diſpoſed 
in ſpikes of a blue, purple, and white 
colour, They grow wild in Italy, 
$ = nds 6 n Crete. 
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Crete, and the Levant; and in North 
America. Another ſpecies found on 
the Alps & Appennines has a ſhrubby 
ſtalk trailing on the ground, All the 
ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds fown 
in Autumn, ; 

HEMLOCK, [Cicuta.].- This is a 
large umbelliferous plant, common 
about the ſides of fields, under hed- 

„ and in moiſt ſhady places: the 
eaves are winged, divided into a great 
number of ſmall fern-like ſections, of 
a dark or blackiſh green colour, and 
appearing as it were rough: the ſtalk 
is hollow (as is likewiſe great part of 
the root after the ſtalk has ariſen) and 
ſpotted with ſeveral blackiſh or pur- 
pliſh ſpots, Hemlock is ſometimes 
applied externally to hard and ſcro- 
pbulous tumours; to women's breaſts 
for preventing their immoderate 
growth, the generation or coagulation 
of milk, &c, Received internally, it 
is accounted poiſonous : nevertheleſs, 
there are examples of ſeveral ounces 
having been taken without inconveni- 
ence, But in moſt of the hiſtories of 
the or ill effects of the cicuta, it 
is uncertain what the plant employed 
really was. 

Baſtard Huzmrocx, [Cicutaria. 
Stinking baſtard. hemlock, This hat 
a thick fleſhy root like a parſnip, the 
leaves are winged with the lobes cut 
in acute points of a deep green, and 
when bruiſed of a fetid ſmell, the ſtalks 
riſe to the height of four or five feet, 
and are hollow and large, This is ſup- 
poſed to be the hemlock of the ancients, 

HEMP, [ Cannabũ.] This plant re- 
quires a rich, light, deep, and dry ſoil, 
that the roots may have freedom to 
ſpread; the land ſhould be either freſh 
broke up or in good heart, and ſhould 
be exceedingly well tilled and very fine 
before the ſeeds are ſown, The moſt 
proper time tor doing which is the firſt 
or ſecond week in April. There are 
two methods of 'fowing practiſed, the 
broad-caſt and drill, the latter of which 
we prefer for ſeveral reaſons ; the part- 
ing of the rows will add to the nouriſh. 
ment of the plarits, and above all-as the 
ſame ſeeds will produce male and fe- 
male plants, which ripen at different 
times ; the plants firſt pulled 'can be 
conveniently beſtowed in the alleys be- 
tween the rows, and leſs damage will 
be done to the ſtanding plants, The 
management will be fimilar to that 

mentioned under the article Fr ax, 
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The middle or latter end of Auguſt 
is the feaſon for the firſt hemp harveſt, 
the male hemp or ſummer hemp as it 
is called will now be fit to ripen, and 
the farmer ſhould keep his eye on the 
field, and obſerve when the leaves begin 
to hang down and turn yellow, and 
when the male plants have ſhed their 
farina or duſt, it will be then time to 
pull, which is performed as flax, only 
the ſemale ſtalks are to remain till the 
ſeeds are ripe. The male hemp is to 
be dried, and then watered. | 

The female hemp, when the ſeeds arg 
ripe, is to be pulled in the ſame man- 
ner, and ſheaved up to dry; when dry 
to be thraſhed, and then to be watered 
as the male. 

The watering is thus performed; the 
bundles are carried to a pond or proper 
watering place, in which ſome ſtakes 
are driven to keep the hemp in, bundle 
after bundle, bottom and top alter- 
nately; when it has lain long enough, 
that is, when the leaves come off, when 
may be known by waſhing a bundle in 
another part of the pond, which gene- 
rally happens in four, five, or fix days, 
let the whole be waſhed of allthe leaves 
and filth, and the clean ſtalks ſet up 
on end to drain and dry, 

When the hemp is waſhed clean and 
dried, it is ready for the brake, and the 
further operations, which are ſimilar to 
thoſe for flax, See Frax, 

Heme Ann, . See article 
AGRIMONY, 

HEN, The female of the houſe- 
cock. See CI ckEN. 

HEN-ROOST. The place where 
fowls go to at night. 

HENBANE, [| Hyoſciamus,] White 
and black, Theſe plants ſtand recom- 
mended fox ſundry external purpoſes, 
and by ſome likewiſe internally againſt 
dyſenteries and hzmorrhagies : but 
there are ſo many examples of their 
pernicious effets, that common prac- 
tice has very deſervedly rejected them. 
They are ſtrong and virulent narcotics, 
greatly diſorder the ſenſes, occaſtoning 
deliria and madneſs, either deadly or of 
long duration. Haller tells us of one 
who eat of all the poiſons of the phy- 
fic garden, the napelli, apocyna, bel/a 
donna, without injury, but was maſ- 
tered by this; that after its common 


effects as a narcocic had” abated, a pa- 


ralyfis of one of the legs remained; 
and that Boerhaave had his ſenſes dif- 
| ordered 
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ordered by only making a plaiſter from 
this plant. There are other examples 
alſo, though from leſs unexceptionable 
authorities, of henbane proving narco- 
tic, though none of it was received 
into the body. 2 

HERB BENET, [ Geum, Caryophylla- 
2 Avens. This is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. The root 
has a warm, bitter iſn, aſtringent taſte, 
and a pleaſant ſmell, ſome what of the 
clove kind, eſpecially in the ſpring, 
and when produced in dry warm ſoils; 
Parkinſon obſerves, that ſuch as is the 
growth of moiſt ſoils has nothing of 
this flavour, This root has been em- 
ployed as a ſtomachic, and for ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the viſcera in gene- 
ral: it is ſtill in ſome eſteem in foreign 
countries, though not taken notice of 
among us. It yields on diſtillation an 
elegant odoriferous eſſential oil, which 
concretes into a flaky form. 

Hzzn CHrISTOPHER. See Cynis- 
TOPHER, 

HR GEMA D. Se ANGELICA, 

Hz AR Par1s, [ Herba Paris.] True- 


love or one berry, This a low plant, 


growing wild in ſhady woods, It is 
ſaid, but on no good grounds, to be an 
alexipharmac. Geſner relates, that 
its juice has killed poultry ; and its 
ſmell and taſte manifeſtly agree with 
thoſe of the more virulent narcotic 


- herbs. 


Hers TwoyrENCE, [ Nummularia,] 
Moneywort, This grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in moiſt watery places, and 
creeps on the ground, with two little 
roundiſh leaves at each joint, Their 
taſte is ſubaſtringent, and very lightly 
acid: hence they ſtand recommended 
by Boorhaave in the hot ſcurvy, and in 
uterine and other hzmorrhagies, But 
their effects are ſo inconſiderable, that 
common practice takes no notice of 
them, 

HR RonxaT, [Gerazium,] This 

Jant is found wild in moiſt meadows; 
it is a ſpecies of geranium. 

Hzxp WILLIam, See Bisnors 
Warp. 

HERRIOT. By the laws of coun- 
tries, it appears, that at the death of 
any great men of the nation, ſo many 
horſes and arms were to be paid, as 
they were in their life time obliged to 
keep for the King's ſervice ; but now 
it is taken for the beſt beaſt a tenant 
has at the time of his death, due te the 
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Lord by cuſtom, being a horſe, ox, &c. 
and in ſome manors the beſt piece of 
plate, jewels, or. goods, were taken. 
Herriot is of two ſorts, 1. Herriot cuſ- 
tom, where herriots have been paid by 
cuſtom, after the death of the tenant; 2. 
Herriot ſervice, when a tenant holds by 
ſuch ſervice a right to pay herriot at the 
time of his. death; for this the Lord 
may diſtrain, but for the other he may 
ſeize but not diſtrain, If the Lord 
purchaſe part of tenancy, herriot ſervice 
is extinguiſhed, but not the herriot 
cuſtom, 
HERBACEOUS. Of the nature of 
HERBAGE, Graſs, re in 
neral, It is uſed to ſignify the ye : 
and right of paſture. 
HERMOQDACTYL, r 
lus.) This plant is a 1 of 
Iris, the root is of the ſhape of a heart 
flatted, of a'white colour, com 
yet eaſy to cut or powder; of a viſ- 
cous ſweetiſn taſte, with a light degree 
of acrimony, HermodaQyls were of 
great repute among the ancients as a 
cathartic ; but thoſe we now meet 
with in the ſhops have very little pur- 
gative virtue: Neuman declares he ne- 
ver found them have any cffe& at all, 
The plants are propagated by the roots, 
HERD, A number of beaſts toge- 
ther, generally black cattle, 
HERDSMAN, A keeper of herds, 
one employed in tending cattle, 
HERMANNIA, This is anevergreen 
ſhrub, of ſeveral ſpecies, growing from 
eighteen inches to ſix or ſeven feet 
high, blowing with yellow fi 
which appear in April and May, 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, They re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of the green-houſe, 
and are propagated by cuttings & ſeeds, 
HIDE, The ſkin of beaſts, bur 


particularly applied to thoſe of large 


cattle, as bullocks, cows, horſes, &c. 

Hips of Land; Is ſuch a quantity 
of land as may be ploughed with one 
plough within the compaſs of a year, 
or ſo much as would maintain a family; 
ſome call it ſixty, ſome eighty, — 
ſome an hundred acres. 

The diſtribution of this kingdom by 
hides of land, is very ancient, mention 
being made of it in the laws of King 
Ina, Henry I, had three ſhillings for 
every hide of land, in order to raiſe 
a dowry for his daughter: this tax 
was called hidage, 

HIDE-BOUND. 
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HIDE-BOUND. A diſtemper in 
horſes, when the ſkin ſticks ſo faſt to 
the back and ribs, that the hand can- 
not ſeparate the one from the other, 
without great difficulty; his body is at 
the ſame time lean, his back- bones 
ſtand up, his guts are for the moſt 
part deficient in moiſture, and his dung 
dry, and more offenſive than common. 

If a horſe become hide-bound by 
hard riding and ill keeping, he may be 
cured by good keeping, If it be the 
effect of a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, 
if that be cured which is the cauſe, the 
effect will ceaſe; but if he has no fever 
upon him, and he is hide-bound only 
from lowneſs of blood and ſpirits, give 
him boiled barley, white-water, or the 
like, and when his fleſh is raiſed, har- 
den it with good oats or beans, and 


moderate exerciſe, 

HIGHTAPER, White mullein, 
Cow's lungwort, 

HINDBERRIES, Raſpberries. 

HIPPOCRAS. Aromatic wine; 
wine with ſpices, 

HIPS. Dog roſe. 

HOE, A tool made like a cooper's 
ad, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, 
&c, This tool is commonly called the 
hand-hoe, 

This inſtrument is of great uſe, and 
ſhould be more employed in hacking 
and clearing the ſeveral corners, cracks, 
and patches of land, in ſpare times of 
the year, which would be of great ad- 
vantage thereto, 

Horſe Hox, A large kind of hoe, 
drawn by horſes, and uſed to ſtir the 
intervals in the drill huſbandry, and 
clear the corn from weeds, 

HOG, A well-known animal,whoſe 
great recommendation to the farmer is, 
the cheapneſs of his food, which ſets the 
hog above almoſt any other animal in 
his eſteem ; little is to be bought for 
that creature, & he conſumes very little 
of the ſtock of whatever kind, any thing 
contenting him that is eatable, though 
his appetite is greater than that of any 
other animal. If food is to be raiſed for 
the hog, it comes very eaſy; coleworts, 
crooked carrots, bean-ſhells, and any 
of the coarſer vegetables, anſwer the 
purpoſe; they grow any where, and are 
ſown with little trouble; and the worſt 
of theſe will keep the hog; in which 
condition he ſupplies the family and 
the market, to a very good account. 

The fleſh ſerves the farmer in a va. 
+ Itty of forms, and when the more 
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marketable parts are diſpoſed of, there 
remains a great deal that anſwers the 
purpoſe. 

The refuſe of every thing ſerves them 
for food, as whatever is thrown from 
the barn, the kitchen, or the dairy. 

Having named the good qualities of 
the hog, it is proper alſo to mention 
the bad: the farmer who is about to 
buy in his ſtock, ſhould know at once 
the advantages and diſadvantages at- 
tending every kind, that he may pur- 
chaſe accordingly, The hog is the 
moſt ravenous of all the creatures com- 
monly kept about houſes, They ſpoil 
and deſtroy e_than they eat, if they 
are not kept within due bounds, and 
with proper care; and their rooting up 
the ground is a very troubleſome and 
miſchievous quality. No- creature is 
more apt to break the farmer's fences 
than the hog; and between this .and 
his tearing up the ground, and tram 
ling things to pieces, the miſchief 
would do if left at large, would be 
endleſs, and all his value would not 
pay for it, | 

Theſe are his ill qualities, they are 
therefore to be guarded againſt; and 
in proportion as the farmer is in dan- 
ger of being more hurt by them, and 
has it leſs in his power to prevent them 
by a proper method of keeping the 
creature, by ſo much the more cauti- 
ous ought he to be in the buying any 
large number of theſe animals. 

Their rooting up the gronnd is pre- 
vented by putting rings in their noſes; 
and their breaking fences in ſome de- 
gree by their being yoked 

The breeds may be diflirguiſhed into 
three, 1. The wild hog, which is 
ſmall but hardy: it will feed upon leſs 
than any other, and its meat, though 
ſmaller in quantity, is preferable to 
that of any other, 2, The common 
hog, which is larger, longer legged, 
and bigger boned than the wild, and 
affords an excellent bacon. 3. The 
low big-belly'd hog, which is of late 
become very common in moſt parts of 
England, This lives cheap, is leſs 
miſchievous than the others, and breeds 
very faſt, But is inferior to the com- 
mon ſwine in its advantages to the 
farmer, all things being conſidered 
together, 

Of theſe ſeveral kinds the low hog is 
to be choſen by thoſe who live in and 
about large towns, to rug about the 
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is no raifing them. 
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ſtreets, where it takes care of itſelf, 
and does better, being of a quieter diſ- 
poſition than the others: the farmer in 
the country is to chuſe the comman 
hog as beſt ſuited to his purpoſe, being 
the largeſt in its growth, bringing forth 
a ſufficient number at a litter, and be- 
ing eaſily fatted for the ſervice of his 
family, or for the market. 

In ſome particular counties theſe 


creatures thrive better than in others, 


particularly in. Hampſhire, Leiceſter- 
ſhire, and Warwickſhire. It will be 
therefore prudent, if -it can be done 
with convenience, to buy the hogs for 
breed from theſe places; and let the 
purchaſer be very particular on this 
occaſion in reſpect of their ſnape. 
Let them be choſen with long and 
large bodies, deep ſides aud bellies, and 
very thick thighs ; let the neck be thick, 


the noſe ſhort, and the chine thick and 


well ſet with large and ſtrong briſtles, 

When the farmer has taken care 
about a. proper kind of hog for ſtock- 
ing his yard, and underſtands thus how 
to chuſe them, let him next be careful 
in ſuiting the number to the bigneſs of 
his yard, and to the quantity of provi- 
fion he will be able to ſupply them 
with. And in this the careis, that he 
do not take in too many; for no crea- 
ture breeds faſter than the hog, and if 
he does not uſe moderation in the ſet- 
ting out, he will be over- run with them, 

This great increaſe depends partly 
upon the number the ſow brings forth 
at a litter, and partly from the ſhort- 
neſs of the time ſhe goes with young. 
One of theſe creatures will have four 
litters in a year, and they will bring 
from eight to twenty at a time, So 
large a number as the laſt is not com- 
mon, nor indeed is it natural, for the 
creature can bring up no more than 
ſhe has teats to ſuckle. 

When a ſow brings forth more than. 
ſhe can raiſe, they muſt be put to other 
ſows, if there be any in the yard in a 


proper condition to ſuckle them; if 


not, they muſt be deſtroyed, for there 

The more hogs there are in the yard, 
the more ravenous they are, for they 
grow greedy by obſerving the eating of 
one another; and if there be not ſuffi- 
cient food for them at the time when 


they give ſuck eſpecially, they will eat 
- Þp one another's young, or. their own; 
lo that of all creatures in the ſtock, the 
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greateſt care is to be taken with regard 


to theſe, that more are not taken in 
than can be fed. 

Let the farmer chooſe out the largeſt 
and ſtouteſt of his pigs for the continu- 
ing the breed; and one rule of judging 
early of their qualities in this reſpect is 
the obſerving which they are that ſuck 
the foremoſt teats ; for they all aim at 
this, and the ſtrongeſt get them. 

After the proper number of the beſt 
and ſtrongeſt pigs are thu: choſen out 
to be reared as boars and ſows for 
breeding, ſuch as are not diſpoſed of 
while pigs for the ſpit, are to be gelt 
or ſpayed according to their ſex, This 
prodigiouſly increaſes their fat, eſpeci- 
ally that of the females, | 

Great quantities of hogs are raiſed 
at this time by the brewers and malt 
diſtillers, becauſe of the convenience of 
their grains ; but of this more need not 
be ſaid here, the method being known 
and eaſy, and at this time delivered 
down among the rudiments of thoſe 
profeſſions to ſuch as learn them, 
They are kept clean, and well fed, and 
nothing more is required to their per- 
fect thriving, | 

There are two different ways of ma- 
naging the fleſh of the hog for ſervice; 
the one for pork, and the other for ba- 
con, According to the choice of theſe, 
the age of the creature is to be diffe- 
rent, About nine months old is the 
proper age for killing pork, and the fi- 
neſt time for bacon is when they are a 
year and a half, 

As to the time of their breeding, the 
ſtouteſt and beſt pigs are to be had 
from ſows of three, four, or five years 
old, but they will begin to breed at a 
year old, and will very well continue 
till they are ſeven : the three years we 
have named are however the prime. 
The age of the boar is to be conſidered 
by thoſe who would keep up a good 
breed, as well as that of the ſow; he 
ſhould not be leſs than two years old, 
nor more than five, £ 

The boar is no loſs at the end ak. this 
time; he may be ſold, for hramm it an 
opportunity offers; jf may be 
gelt, and will fatten very well: nor 
does the operation, though performed 
ſo late, do him any harm, " 

A great deal of prudence is required 
in the. management of this creature. 
An error any way. in reſpeQ to their 
food, is very prejudicial ; for the 2 c 
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ral courſe of their lives, it matters not 
much what it is, but due care muſt be 
had about the quantity. If they are 
allowed too little, they will be continu- 
ally ravenous and miſchievous, and if 
they are fed too plentifully, they will 
not be healthful, They ſhould be kept 
in heart and ſtrength by moderate ſeed- 
ing, till the time they areto be fattened 
up for killing ; and on this article de- 
pends, in every reſpeR, a great part of 
the profit that ſhall ariſe from them to 
the owner. 

As to the manner of feeding hogs, 
the beſt method is to keep them for 
the moſt part in the yard: their food 
there ſhould be waſh every morning 
and evening, ſuch as diſh-water with 
grounds of drink, and a few grains or 
other offal: for the reſt of the day they 
may be occaſionally ſuffered to graze, 
eſpecially in damp ſedgy grounds, and 
the refuſe of the garden is to be thrown 
to them in the yard, Such of this as 
they do not ear, they will tread to pie- 
ces, and with their dung and vrine it 
will become excellent manure. 

Hogs feed excellently in woods, and 
under hedges in autumn, when the 
wild fruits are ripe and ſalling; they 
eat every kind; hips, haws, ſloes, 
acorns and beechmaſt, and theſe are a 
very natural and excellent food for 
them. If hogs could be fed thus con- 
ſtantly, their fleſh would be ſweeter 
and better taſted than it is in the com- 
mon way of fattening them; butin 
ſome places there is but little of this 
food ; then it falls out only at one ſea- 
ſon of the year, and the creature is not 
well to be truſted, When all things 
concur, the fleſh of a hog thus fed is 
excellent: ſome think this food alone 
will not give the required firmneſs to 
the fat, but experience ſhews they are 
miſtaken, | 

When hogs are to be ſatted in the 
ſtye, cleanlineſs is a very great article, 
They muſt. alſo be fed often, and not 
too much ſet before them at a time, for 
their ravenous appetites will lead them 
to eat more than they can digeſt. 
Their food muſt befreſh and good, they 
muſt have as much freſh andſweet wa- 
ter as they chuſe to drink, and be kept 
quiet, In this manner they will fat- 
ten ſoon and well; their fat will be 
firm, and their fleſh well taſted, 

Nothing anſwers ſo well in all re- 
> for the fattening of hogg as the 
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ſruit of the wild trees; they have air 
and exerciſe while they get it, they 
live clean, and it is their natural food : 
theſe are great reaſons, but where there 
is not a convenience of getting this 
food, or the ſeaſon of the year does not 
ſuit, the way is to fatten them up al- 
together in ityes, and this is to be done 
with peaſe, or when they happen to 
be dear, the meal of offal corn will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe: theſe are to be mix- 
ed up with whey or ſkim milk, or milk 
and water, and the creature will never 
fail to fatten upon any of them, 

It will take about a month to fat- 
ten a hog in this way, ſuppoſing him 
to have been in a good condition be- 
fore, Peaſe, when they are to be had, 
are to be preferred to the other foods; 
and there is ſuch an opinion of their 
effect in giving firmneſs, and a clean 
taſte to the fat of the bacon, that in 
places, or at times when they happen 
to be dear, although the hog be fatted 
up with other things, they generally 
give him a good quantity of peaſe the 
laſt week. b a 

Hogs will ravenouſly eat the buds of 
many trees, particularly the aſh and ſy- 
camore, and it is a practice in ſome pla- 
ces to beat down ſycamore leaves for 
their food, upon which they will fatten, 

The inconvenience from hogs root - 
ing vp the ground, has been menti- 
oned already, and the common method 
of preventing it, which is by putting a 
ring in their noſe ; but as this is often 
inetfectual, and a great deal of miſchief 
is ſometimes done very unexpectedly 
by theſe creatures, we ſhall propoſe, to 
the imitation of the farmer in general, 
a mæthod much morf ſecure, which has 
been long practiſed in Staffordihire, 
and ſome of the neighbouring counties, 
although it has not got into uſe in all 
parts of the kingdom, 

Inſtead of the ring they uſe a forked 
iron, armed at each point with a fin 
like the half of an arrow head, This 
being thruſt through the edge of the 
hog's noſe, cannot be- got back, and 
they cap the bottom or ſquare part of 
the fork that lies upon the noſe with a 
long and hollow ring, which turns 
round upon it; ſo that the creature 
can never take hold enough to turn up 
the earth. This is a contrivance very 
eaſy, and it ſhows its own uſe. The 
damage hogs often do by rooting up 
— is ſufficiently known, and 
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many have found how unfit the com- 

mon method by rings is to prevent it. 
This will never fail perfectly to anſwer 
its intent, and ought therefore to be 
univerſal, 

Clover is an excellent food for the 

hog, but it is not beſt to make it the 
only food, for it is apt to give a yellow- 
neſs to the fleſh, which hurts it in the 
market. The beſt method of giving hogs 
| Clover is, at the ſame time that they 
are feeding at other hours of the day 
on other things, Thus let them be 
turned out of the ſtye without their 
breakfaſt of waſh in the morning, that 
they may have a good ſtomach for the 
clover, and at the right ſeaſon be dri- 
ven into the field with the horned cat- 
tle. At evening let them be brought 
home, and fed with waſh mixed with 
= or corn, or let them have, in- 
d of the wath, a great deal of ſkim 
milk or whey. This is the manner in 
which hogs may be fed to the greateſt 
advantage upon clover: and it is a 
= good method of managing them. 
Bran and pollard fatten hogs, but 
the fleſh is not fo firm: nothing for 
this purpoſe anſwers like the pea or 
| 3 a great variety of foods might 
be mentioned for a creature that will 
eat any thing, but there are none of 
them come up to theſe, which are na- 
tural to the animal, 

The beſt food is ſkim milk, whey, 
andthe artificial grafſes, After a week 
or ten days, it will be proper to add 
bran or grains to the whey or milk; 
and ſoon after this they may have peaſe 
and beans in moderation, and this will 
increaſe their growth, and make their 
fleſh better. After this, if they have 
been pig'd in an early feaſon, they will 
come in for a ſhare of the ſtubbli 
and beechmaſt, which will at once rai 
them beyond expectation. 

A great deal of 8 in this re- 
ſpect is owing to the ſeaſon of being 
pig d; the ſpring, or early in the ſum- 
mer, is the beſt time ſor thoſe that are 
intended to be brought up; thoſe that 
are farrowed near winter, if ever ſo 

uch care is taken of them, growing 

wly, they are often ſtunted in their 
growth; and they are always more 
ſubject to diſeaſes. than thoſe which, 
come at a more favourable time. 

Hoc, A ſheep of a year old. 

HOGGRELL, 
| HOGS EBNNEL, Seo. Fanxzs, 
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HOGS PLUMB, [ Spondias 5 
maica plumb, 31 is a lies or | 
plumb-tree growing to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet in the Weſt · 
Indies, Another ſort grows to the 
height of thirty feet, which bears yel- 
low plumbs an inch and half long. 

HOGWEED, [ Boerhaavia.] There 
are three ſpecies of this plant which are 
annual, and one perennial, the former 
grow to the height of two, three, and 
four feet, the latter is a trailing plant. 
They are all propagated by ſeeds, and 
are too tender to bear the open air in 
England. 

HOLLOW ROOT, Fumatory. 

HOLLY, [I.] The ſpecies are, 
1. The common holly, 2. The bedge- 
hog holly. 3. The Carolina or Dahoon 
holly. Of the firſt ſort there are ſeve- 
ral varieties, with variegated leaves, 
The common holly grows naturally in 
woods and foreſts, where it riſes ſome- 
times to the height of thirty feet, It 
is propagated by ſeeds which do not 
come up the firſt year; the varieties 
may be propagated by grafting and 
budding. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in 
Canada, and the third is a native of 
Carolina, They are both propagated 
as the firſt, but the berries of the Da- 
hoon muſt be imported from Carolina, 

Knee Ho LL v, F Ruſcus,] This plant 
is common in woods in many parts of 
England, the ſtalks riſe to the height of 
three feet, ſending forth ſeveral ſhort 
branches with prickly leaves; the flow- 
ers are of a purple colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by berries almoſt as large as 
cherries, which ripen in winter andare 
of a deep red colour, 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant 
kept in the gardens; they are all hardy 
evergreens, and are eaſily propagated 
by parting the roots. 

Sea HoLLY. See EIN GO. 

HOLLYHOCK, [Aa.] This 
plant, though a native of a warm cli- 
mate, bears the air of England very 
well, and is a proper ornament for a 
large garden, It is eafily propagated 
by ſeeds ſown in April. 

HOLY HERB, Vervain. 

Horx Ros t, [Ciftus.] Rock roſe, 

HOLT. A wood, 

_ HOLM. Aw iſland in a river. 


Ho LM, Holly. l 
HOME-STALL. Thehouſe and its 


appurtenances, as: yard, barn, c. 
"HONEY, 
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HONEY. The ſweet production of 
the bees, See BEE. 

" Honey Dew, or MiLpew. The 
mildew which lights upon hops is a 
white dew, that falls in ſummer at ſun- 
riſe, chiefly when the hops are in 
flower. Its fall is ſo unequal, that 
it ſometimes embraces a whole diſtri, 
and ſometimes only part of it, This 
dew dries up the hops, withers and 
conſumes their leaves, and conſe- 
quently ruins the crop, © There is“ 
(fay the authors of the Jountal Oecono- 
mique, whoſe account of this diſtem- 
per, to which hops are extremely lia- 
ble, we ſhall copy here) “no other re- 
medy from nature againſt this miſ- 
chance, except rain ſufficient to waſh 
the plant, and clear it entirely from this 
fatal dew: but as rain ſeldom comes 
quite ſeaſonably to the rejief of the 
lant thus affected, artificial means 
ave been ſought, for inſuring it 
againſt this accident, Some have ſur- 
rounded their hop grounds with hogs- 
dung ; others have employed perſons 
to go through the ground with veſſels 
full of beech-aſhes, and to throw them 
upon the hops while the mildew was 
falling ; and both ſides, profiting by 
their experience, pretend to have found 
a ſpecific preſervative againſt the bad 
effects of the mildew, They have 
even proceeded ſo far, as that each fide 
affirm their's to be the only remedy. 
Thoſe who uſe hog-dung ſay, that the 
aſhes may probably hinder the action 
of the dew upon the, plant, but that 
they muſt, at the ſame time, ſtop up 
its pores, and deprive the ſoil of its 
humidity; a circumſtance equally rui- 
nous to the plant: and that beſides, 
beech is not to be found every where, 
and if it muſt be brought from afar, 
the remedy would in ſome meaſure 


become impracticable, by the ſcarcity. 


and difficulty of procuring it, The 
partizans of the aſhes ſay, that they 
cannot comprehend how hog-dung laid 
round the hop-ground in the ſpring, 
ſhould preſerve ſuch virtue as to de- 
ſtroy the bad quality of this mildew in 
the ſummer. In ſhort, to render this 
diſcuſſion compleat, cach fide alledges, 
that the trials which they have made of 
the other's remedy, did not ſucceed, 

HONEYSUCKLE, | Periclymenum.] 
The principal varieties of this plant 
are, 1. Engliſh wild honeyſuckle, or 
woodbine, 2. The Dutch or German 
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honeyſuckle, 3. The Italian honey. 
ſuckle, 4. The evergreen or trumpet 
flowercd honeyſuckle, The firſt ſort 
grows wild in woods and hedges, and 
produces abundance of flowers, which 
are improved by garden culture. The 
German honeyſuckle produces beauti- 
ful red flowers of a fragrant ſmell in 
June and July, The flowery of the 
talian honeyſuckle are white, with 
varieties of red early and late blowing 
and yellow. The fourth ſort is diſtin- 
guiſhable by the flowers growing in 
whorled ſpikes, of a deep ſcarlet colour 
of great beauty, but little fragrance, 

All the ſorts are propagated by lay- 
ers or cuttings; by layers in autumn, 
winter, or ſpring, By cuttings any 
time from March to October. 

Upright HonzvsUcKkLs, ¶ Lonicera.] 
The ſpecies of this plant are, 1. The 
alpine upright red-berried honeyſuckle, 
with a ſhrubby, ſhort, thick, upright 
ſtem, 2, Blue-berried upright honey- 
ſuckle, which flowers in May. 3. Black- 
berried upright honey ſuckle, branching 
three or four feet high, flowering in 
May, 4. Xyloſteum or fly honeyſuc- 
kle, branching ſeven or eight feet, the 
branches having whitiſh bark, flower- 
ing in June, 5. Tartarian honeyſuc- 
kle riſing three or four feet. 6. Yel- 
low flowered Acadian honeyſuckle, 
flowering in May and June, and conti - 
nue ſometimes to autumn. 7. Shrub- 
by St. Peter's-wort, which flowers in 
Auguſt, They may all be propagated 
by cuttings. | 

French HoxEvYSUCKLE, See French 
HonEvYSUCKLE, | 

HONESTY, [ Lunarie. } | This is an 
annual plant, riüng with a branchi 
ſtalk two or three feet high, As 
with a reddiſh hairy bark, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, The flowers 
appear in cluſters, and are followed by 
roundiſh flat pods, which contain two 
rows of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, There 
are two or three ſpecies, all propaga- 
ted by ſowing the ſeeds in Autumn. 

Horx ER 3 [ Melianthus.] 
There are two ſpecies ; the greater, 
and the ſmaller, or ſtinking honey 
flower. They are both natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The firſt riſes 
with foſt hollow ſtalks to the height of 
fix or ſeven feet. The flowers of a 
chocolate colour are produced in 1 
ſpikes from the top of the ſtalks, This 
is eaſily propagated by ſuckers, 
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The ſecond ſort riſes'to the height of 
five or fix feet, the flowers come from 
the ſides of the ſtalks in looſe hanging 
bunches. This may be propagated by 
cuttings planted on an old hot-bed. 

HONEYWORT, [Cerinthe.] This 
is an annual plant with ſmooth branch- 
ing ſtalks a foot and a half löng, with 
_ oval prickly leaves and yellow flow- 

ers, There are ſeveral varieties, all 
propagated by ſeeds. | 
_ HOOK, An inſtrument to reap 
with, | 

HOPS, | Lupulus.] All hops love a 
rich mellow ſoil, and to make a hop- 
garden, the land ſhould be well prepa- 
red with manure and tillage; the beſt 
ſituation for a hop- garden is under the 
ſhelter of a hill open to the ſouth, and 
well defended to the eaſt and north, 

When the land is very well prepa- 


red in October, or elſe in March or 


even April, let the ſpots be pointed out 
at the ſquare diſtance of about ſeven 
feet; here let holes be dug and three or 
four ſets planted in each hole, chuſing 
good ſtrong ſhoots for the purpoſe, 
which ſhould be about ten inches long, 
and have four joints or buds, planting 
them as ſoon as you can. Lot the mid- 
dle of each hole be filled with a com · 
poſt of old rotten dung, and rich virgin 
mould mixed together, tothe depth of 
a foot or more, About a thouſand 
hills are the number for an acre of 
und. 
The plantation being thus formed, 
the next care is to keep it clean from 
- weeds by hoeing : the firſt hoeing will 
be requiſite in May, chooſing dry wea- 
ther, and as you proceed, draw a little 
mould round about each hill to form a 
reater body of earth immediately 
about the plants, continuing the hoeing 
during the ſummer as there ſhall be 
occation, 
The plants will ſhoot forth into vine 
tolerably ſtrong, early the ſame year; 
ſo that in May ſmall poles may be pla- 
ced to each hill, for them to run upon 
as - hereafter directed, and they will 
produce a few hops the ſame year, 
though ſome do not pole them at all 
the firſt ſeaſon, only twiſt the vine into 
a bunch in June at top of each hill, 
regardleſs of any crop, 'as it is apt to 
weaken the young plants. 
The next neceſſary work is in ſpring 
following to dreſs or prune the hops, 
and February and March is the proper 
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ſeaſon, when the ground is to be dug or 
ploughed, and the earth about the hills 
of plants be removed away near to the 
ſtocks or roots, clearing it quite away 
from the tops of the principal roots 
with an iron picker, for the conveni- 
ence of pruning cloſe to the head of 
the ſtock; then with a ſharp knife 
trim off all the ſhoots of laſt year, or 
the remaining part of them, cloſe to 
the heads of the ſtocks or ſets; clear- 
ing away alſo all young ſuckers, and 


directly trim in the earth around each 


hill, and cover the top of the ſtocks 
with mould two or three inches thick; 
and this is to be every year repeated. 

After this the plants will ſoon ſhoot 
forth into vine, or bine, when long 
poles, about fifteen or twenty ſeet in 
length, muſt be placed for them to run 
upon : April or the beginning of May, 
when the ſhoots are a foot long, is the 
ſeaſon for this work; three poles muit 
be ſet to each hill, around the outſide, 
let deep into the ground, by making 
holes for them with an iron crow, ſo 
as to place them with their tops incli- 
ning a little outward from. each other, 
to keep the plants from entangling, 
and a ſpace between two of them be 
left open toward the ſouth, to admir 
the ſun more freely, 

The hops being thus poled, they 
will for the gener al part naturally twine 
themſelves about the poles, obſerving 
to dire ſuch with the hand as do not 
readily catch hold of themſelves, turn- 
ing them the way of the ſun's motion, 
and tie them looſely with dried ruſhes 
or other ſoft bandage, training two or 
three vines to each pole, and all above 
that ſhould be plucked up, if the plan- 
tation be old; but if young, wrap 
_ up together in the middle of the 

ills, 

The next work is ſummer-digging, 
in the beginning of June, which is dig- 
ging about the hills, and caſting up 
ſome fine earth around and upon each, 
which is ſometimes repeated again the 
beginning of July, to make all the hills 
of a proper ſubſtance, for the better 
nouriſhing of the plants, 

After the plants are grown up, if 
you find any of them under-poled, 
taller poles muſt be placed near thoſe 
that are too ſhort, to receive the vines 
from them; for unleſs they have due 


length of- pole, they will not yield a 


full crop; and if the vines are very 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong, and over-top the poles, it is 
common to ſtrike off the heads of the 
thoors with a ſwitch, whereby they 
throw out many lateral. branches, well 
charged with cluſters of fruit, 

In July the hops will blow, and to- 
wards the end of Auguſt will begin to 
ripen ; the tokens of which are the 

| bunches. of fruit imparting a ſtrong 
hop-like ſcent, dry and hard to the 
touch, and browniſh colour of the ſeed. 
At theſe tokens of maturity the wy 
are fit for gathering, when they ſhould 
be picked with all poſſible expedition, 
for a ſudden ſtorm of wind, or great 
rains, would do conſiderable damage, 
by breaking down the vine and diſ- 
colouring the hop, ; 
This work of picking the hops muſt 
be performed in dry weather if poſſible, 
A certain number of hills in a ſquare 
ſpace is to be clearcd at a time, gene- 
rally about eleven, and a large ſquare 
bin, or wooden frame, eight feet long 
by three broad, having a cloth within 
hanging on tenter-hooks, is to be pla- 
ced in the centre to receive the hops; 
then proceeding to the work of pick- 
ing, cut up the vine of the above num- 
ber of hills, -and pull up the poles, 
uſing a wooden inſtrument like a lever, 
having at one end a forked piece of 
iron with teeth on the inſide, which 
will readily raiſe them out of the 
ground; then laying two poles at a 
time acroſs the bin, two or three per- 
ſons may ſtand on each fide to pick 
the hops therein, picking them very 
clean without leaves and ſtalks; and 
as the bin is filled, it muſt be emptied 
two or three times a day, as there may 
be occaſion, into a hop-bag, and car- 
ried to the kiln to dry. | 
The kiln for drying hops is the ſame 
as a malt kiln, covered with a hair 
cloth, on which they ſpread the hops, 
which ſhould be ſpread ten or twelve 
inches thick; and a charcoal fire is 
commonly uſed, continuing a ſtead 
even fire, not fierce, but rather incre 
it by degrees, and in about nine hours 
let the hops be turned, and in two or 
three hours more they may be taken 
off, by that time the brittleneſs of their 
ſtalks, and eaſy falling of the leaves, de- 
termine them to be ſufficiently dried. 
They are then to be carried into dry 


upper rooms, to lie three or four weeks- 


to toughen, otherwiſe they would be- 
come powder in bagging. 1 
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The bagging is performed in large 
bags made of about four ells and a 
half of ell- wide coarſe cloth; about a 
handful of hops is firſt tied into each 
corner at bottom, to ſerve as handles; 
the bag is then faſtened to a hole of 
due width in the floor, made for that 
purpoſe, having a hoop faſtened to the 
mouth of the bag, on which it reſts on 
the edges of the hole; then a perſon 
puts the hops into the bag, while ano- 
ther is continually treading them down 
till the bag is full; the bag is then un- 
faſtened from the hoop, and let down, 
and the mouth cloſed up, tying a hand- 
ful of hops alſo in each corner, as in 
the bottom part; they are then ready 
for market. 

The moſt conſiderable plantations 
of hops in England, are in Kent, and 


_ Surry, and ſome parts of Suſſex and 


Hampſhire, but - more particularly 
Kent, where the hop gardens exhibit a 
moſt delightful appearance in ſummer, 
and ſrom which county it is amazing 
to ſee the number of great wa 
loads daily brought to London in Sep- 
tember and October, principally to the 
borough of Southwark, where are the 
great magazines of them for the ſup- 
ply of the brewery ; great quantities 
are alſo brought by water and depoſi- 
ted in warehouſes in Thames- ſtteet, 
belonging to the hop-faQors. 

A plantation of hops will continue 
in good bearing ſeveral years, provided 
the ground is properly manured. 

The proper manure is well rotted 
dung, or a compoſt of dung and earth 
together, prepared ſome time for that 
purpoſe z and of either, from about 
twenty to forty cart loads is the com- 
mon allowance for an acre; the for- 
mer quantity is generally allowed 
when dung is ſcarce, laying it only 
along the hills of plants to be dug in, 
in winter or ſpring, but the beſt way is 
to allow about forty load, and dig or 
plough it in any time from October 
till March; and ſuch a dreſſing need 
not be repeated but once in two of 
three years, | 

Every year after the ground is clear- 
ed from the hops, care ſhould be taken 
of the poles, which, if they could be 
laid under any covered place, would 
greatly preſerve them; but for want of 
ſuch convenience, they are placed in 
parcels upright in the open air, firſt 
fixing three or bx poles firmly in the 

ground, 
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ground, in a triangular manner, wid at 
bottom, and tied together at top; then 
ſet as many of the reſt of the poles 
about them as ſhall feem convenient 
in each parcel, 
As the poles decay, they muſt be 
recruited with new ones. 
The poles may be of any wood, but 
the ſorts commonly uſed are aſh, birch, 
maple, ſycamore, willow, poplar, and 
cheſnut, the latter of which is the 
mot durable of all, 
It requires about three thouſana poles 
to an acre, allowing three to each hill. 
HORE HOUND, [Marrubium.] 
Theſe plants have a very ſtrong, but not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſn very 
bitter taſte, Beſides the virtues which 
"they poſſeſs in common with other 
ſtrong bitters, they are ſuppoſed to be 
peculiarly ferviceable in humoural aſth- 
mas and coughs, the yellow jaundice 
- proceeding from a viſcidity of the bile, 
and other chronical diſorders. They 
are certainly a powerful aperient and 
deohſtruent, promote the fluid ſecreti- 
ons in general, and, liberally taken, 
looſen the belly. 
Black Hon enovunD, | Balleta.] This 
is a common weed, growing on the 
fides of banks, with varieties of white 
and purple flowers. 
Daſe Hog EHo ND, [| Stackys, ] This 
is a low plant with creeping roots, 
growing wild in ditches, Some ſpe- 
cies are kept in botanic gardens, and 
Lay © cen by ſeeds ſown in March, 
— 0 Hon EHOUN D. Ironwort, 
ater Hon knoux Dp, [ Lycopus.] 
This grows plentifully on moiſt ſoils 
hy the ſides of ditches in many parts of 
England. 
HORN BEAM. Ser SrRviex. 
HORNED POPPY. Celandine, 
HORSE, It is not the purpoſe here 
to conſider the horſe as the racer, or in 
the menage, but as the uſeful ſervant 
of 'the huſbandman, who is to buy 
him for his purpoſes, with remem- 
brance, that if he can breed from him, 
ſell him at an advantage, or any other 
way make him produce a certain pro- 
fit, it is all within the compaſs of his 
profeffion, We would no more have 
the farmer a jockey, than we would 
-have him a ſportſman ; but ſo much of 
every branch that regards this animal, 
as may be uſeful to himſelf, without 
tranſgreſſing the bounds of his proper 
profeſſion, we would have him know, 


- 
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and ſo much we ſhall endeavour to in- 


form him, 


The horſe for the plough muſt be 
ſtrong. no matter for his ſhape, But 
for the cart, ſome care ſhould be uſed 
in the choice, and in the fize. Theſe 
ſhould be big breaſted, large bodied, and 
ſtrong limb'd ; and they ſhould always 
be bought of a moderate ſize, not 
only that they may match with one 
another; but that others may eafily be 
got' to match with them when any 
die, become uſeleſs, or are ſold out. 

The having horſes for ſlow draught 
all of a ſize, or nearly fo, is a very con- 
fiderable article; for otherwiſe” the 
team never work equally, nor at e 
to themſelves; and the huſbandan 
has not the advantage of half ir 
ſtrength, though they go through 
equal fatigue : the tall horſes han 
up the low, and it being altogether 
poſſible that they ſn draw even 
together, 

It is a benefit in the horſe inten 
for this ſervice to be ſluggiſh r the fit- 
teſt for it are ſuelt as require the whip 
rather than ſuch as are ready to draw 
more than needful, ' 

One thing more we ſhall obſerve to 
the farmer, which is, that he avoid 
that very common fault, the making 
one horſe ſerve for different uſes. No- 
thing is ſo wrong, Let him never put 
a ſaddle upon his cart or draught 
horſes, for it alters them in their pace, 
and renders them aukward and trou- 
bleſome in their ordinary and proper 
labours. | p 

Mares are naturally more profitable 
than horſes, becauſe beſide, their labo 
and ſervice, they yearly will bring fort 
a colt. But let not the young farmer 
reſolve at once, for this reaſon, upon 


the buying that ſex, he muſt look fur. 


ther, If he has a great deal of paſ- 
ture ground, in proportion to his ara- 
ble, then he will do right to ſtock him- 
ſelf with mares ; but on the contrary, 
where the arable land is the greateſt 
quantity, and the paſture bnt little, he 
will find it much more to his advan- 
tage to have ſtone-horſes or geldings, 
When the nature of the farm thus 
recommends it to the huſbandman to 
purchaſe mares rather than horſes, he 
is to remember that it is of more im- 
portance to him to conſider their ſhape: 
becauſe on that will, in ſome meaſure, 
depend the value of the breed, - * 
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Let him chuſe his mares with a good 
Forehand ; the neck, breaſt, and ſhoul- 
ders, are in this reſpect to be his prin- 
cipal regard; for as to the reſt of the 
ſhape, it is not of ſo much conſequence, 

But though he does not much regard 
the ſhape, let the body be large; for ir 
is a great advantage for the foal to 
have room while it is growing in the 
mare's belly. 

The foals that the huſbandman ſhall 
have from mares thus choſen, will 

him very well for his care. 

After his ſhape, let the purchaſer 
obſerve his going, and examine care- 
fully his pace. That horſe is beſt for 
his ſervice that takes the ſtouteſt and 
beit ſtride with his feet, He is neither 
to trot nor gallop, all his bufineſs is a 
foot pace; and for this purpoſe the 
horſe that takes the largeſt Reps always 

eveneſt and eafieſt, and rids 
nd the faſteſt, 


The horſes being purchaſed for the 


farm, according to the ſeveral neceſſary 
labours of the plough, the cart, or car- 
riage, the next thing to be conſidered 
is their management; and this is very 
eaſy, Theſe creatures, which are deſti- 
ned to coarſe ſervice, require nothing 
of thoſe pampered methods which are 
needful to the fine horſes, that are ren- 
dered delicate by idleneſs. They re- 
quire nothing of thoſe walkings and 
great care, and nice dreſſings; but what 
they do require, let the farmer ſee they 
have duly and regularly, 

Let them be well dreſſed, and their 


bellies well filled: for otherwiſe they 


will never be able to go through their 
taſks of drudgery. Let their ſhoes and 
their backs be conſtantly looked to; 
and little or nothing more is neceſſary, 

Let their food be ſweet hay, with 
a little corn and chaff, ſingle or mixed 
together, according to the owner's con- 
venience : once in a week or ten days 
let him always give them ſome warm 
grains and ſalt; this will keep them in 
health, for they will eſcape moſt of the 
common diſorders of horſes, by their 
conſtant exerciſe and labour, with this 
little needful care. 

For what may be further needful, 
according to the particular circumftan- 
ces and condition of the horſe, we 
ſhalt in a few words obſerve : that if 
dleeding appear requiſite, fpring or 
fall is the time, or both, If there 
danger of any diſorder about his he 
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it is good now and then to burn a littls 
frankincenſe under his noſe, when he is 
about to lie down at night, In the 
heat of ſummer it is very good to take 
a labouring horſe into deep water, and 
ſwim him now and then. 

It will do no horſe any harm to be 
bled every ſpring and fall; but if once 
this be made into a cuſtom, let it be 
regularly obſerved : for ſo ſure as it is 
omitted he will have ſome diſorder, 
Nature expects theſe artificial diſchar- 
ges, if they have been brought into a 
cuſtom, as regularly as if they were 
her own, and can no more do without 
them. f 

A fat horſe ſhould drink often, and 
but a little at a time; but if an horſe 
be lean, let him drink as he pleaſes, 

A great deal of rubbing does a great 
deal of good: every horſe likes it, and 
every horſe is greatly benefited by it. 
A horſe ſhould always be turned to 
graſs once a year ; for it cools his blood, 
ſcours off all foul hnmours, and pre- 
pares his ſtomach to receive the full 
nouriſhment from his other food. 
Nothing tends ſo greatly to the preſer- 
ving the huſbandman's cattle as this; 
nor is there any thing fo prejudicial to 
them as the omiſſion, 

In the choice of a horſe for the ſad. 
dle, let the huſbandman obſerve to get 
one of as good a ſhape as his price will 
afford; for it is a general and very good 
rule, that the value of a horſe for the 
road may be judged of by his truth of 
form, 

Let him ſee that his head be lean, 
his eyes prominent or full, and his 
neck well raiſed, Let his chine be 
alſo well riſen, his joints ſtrong, and 
his paſterns ſhort and ſtrait, and ſo 
ſtrong as not to bend in going: and let 
his hoofs be ſound, tough, and hollow. 

Laſt of all, let him examine his tem- 
per and diſpoſition. In this he ſhould 
be moderate : too dull a jade is as 
bad as a run-away, The huſbandman 
wants his nag for ſervice, and let him 
chuſe him ſuch as, will do his buſineſs 
freely, without continual whipping 
and fpurring; and yet will not be ea- 
ger to go on when there is no occaſion. 

This care having been taken in the 
buying of the horfe, the next concern 
is the feeding of him, His general 
food ſhould be fine hay in winter, and 
ſweet graſs in ſummer; and to theſe 
are to be added dry oats and beans, 

according 
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⁊ecording to his ſtomach or occaſions, 


* 


\ 
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zen he is upon exerciſe, let him be 
watered two hours before he is taken 
out to ride, and let him be rubbed, 
dreſſed, and fed; and after this let 
him be bridled up, and ſtand an hour 
before he is mounted, 5 

At ſetting out on a journey, obſerve 
always that the reaſonable method is 
to travel moderately in a morning, till 
the horſe be warmed, and then to en- 
creaſe the ſpecd as occaſion requires. 


At night.the horſe ſhoyld be watered 
before he comes to his jours, 


two miles | 
ney's end: and then let hiq be brought 
in warm; andlet him be ſet up in a 
warm ſtable, well rübbed, and well 
littered, | 

Let him have no meat while he is in 
a ſweat in any part, but when he is 


ing to his ſtomach and duty, e 

If at any time the road horſe wants 
appetite, let the rider obferve'to change 
his food, for theſe creatures love vari- 
ety as well as ourſelves ; and will of- 
ten be tempted to eat new meat when 
they would not have touched the old, 
If this does not anſwer, let there be a 
ſmall quantity of white wine, ſalt, and 
vinegar mixed together, and let his 
tongue and noſtrils be rubbed with it; 
this ſeldom fails to recover his appe- 
tite. 

After this, let the rider look well to 


dry let him be rubbed and ied, accord- 


4 


his back and to qs feet. Let him ſee 


that the ſaddle dees got gall, nor the 
girths pinch him; that the ſhoes be 


large enoughyand.that they fit faſt and 


eaſy, 


ting the ſtallions and mares together is 
about the middle of March, The rea- 
fon of this is, that the time of foaling 
is of great conſequence : ſor the foal 
that falls in March is much more pro- 
Htable than that which falls in May, it 
having the advantage of a part of tlie 
cold of that ſeaſon, and the whole en- 
ſuing winter to harden it. Experience 
thews, that this is of great conſe- 
quence: for the colts foaled in March 
are always found to ſtand better, and 
be Jeſs liable to accidents and injuries, 
than thoſe which ſall later in the year. 

A great deal of care ought to be ta- 
ken to keep the mares tame, and a very 
good way to effect this, is by giving 
them daily ſome work, for this accuſ- 
toms them to be tended and handled ; 


The deft ſeaſon of the year for put 
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whereas, when they run free the great 

eſt part of their time, as is the caſe very 
frequently among thoſe who can ſpare 
their labour, they are difficult to be 
kept in order; to be removed from 
one paſture to another, as occaſion re- 


quires, or to have the foals properly 


tended. | 

A great deal of nicety is uſed in the 
breeding horſes for the finer employ- 
ments, but it is the huſbandman we 
are directing, and he may, in the man- 
ner we have ſhewn, avoid the trouble 


and expence of /houfing his mares, and 
all that ceremony commonly practiſed; 
and he will often have better ſoals than 


thoſe who obſerve the moſt exact rules ; 
as we ſee frequently, nay commonly, 
the children of ordinary people more 
healthy and ſtrong than thoſe of qua- 
lity, Who ate brought into the world 


with gest dsa more pomp and cere- 


MONY eg : 
Wies mares are kept altogether for 
breeding, it may be proper to beſtow 
ſome more care and expence upon 
them than uſually is done when they 
breed and work together; and it is the 
owner's buſineſs then to keep them as 
cloſely to it as may be, In this caſe 
it is a good method to feed them richly 
for a fortnight before their foaling, 
which will give them ſtrength and 
plenty of milk: it will make them 
ready. alſo the quicker to-take horſe 
again. . 
Where a mare is thus managed, ſhe 
may be led to the ſtallion three weeks 


after her foaling, and her foal may run 
by her till ſhe comes again, 


The weaning of a foal, at whatever 
age or particular time it be done, is an 
article of great conſequence; and upon 
the proper conducting of it depends in 
a great degree the future value of the 
creature, 
article of weaning, and in the ſummer- 
ing and wintering the colt for three 
years afterwards, be will never be 
worth neatiy Hat he might under this 
right. ma nagement. | ; 

The colt that is to be weaned ſhould 
be taken from its dam over night, and 
driven into ſome warm and ſheltered 
place out of her hearing; it muſt be 
fed carefully, and well in the morning; 
and from that time thoroughly attended 
far-ſour or five days: in that ſpace it 
will have forgot the dam; and may 
be turned gut to take its chance : but 

Care 


If care be not taken in the 
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£9 Teeth as they Appear at the difforent | 
Ages under mentioned. 


Zell as they Afeftear inthe dyjerent 
Ages under mentioned 
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care muſt be taken to keep it out of 
heating of the dam for that whiole ſum- 
mer, after which there will be ced 
of any particular caution. 


Such colts as are intended for geld- 


ings, are to be gelt at the time of 
their weaning, and then the ſame care 
ſerves, and as ſoon as thoſe few days 
already directed are over, the part will 
be healed, and will occaſion no further 
trouble, 3 

After this the colts ſhould he ſepa- 
r2ted from the fillies, and each parcel 
turned out apart into ſome open paſ- 
ture where they may have reom, and a 
free good airz and may run at liberty 
till they are fit to be broke for the ſad- 
dle, or for the ſervice of huſhandry. 

Some practice the gelding of their 
colts much younger than ve here 
directed, and when that cal be done 
with convenience, it is altogether as 
well, They do it while they fuck, and 
as ſoon as the teſticles cone down, 
ſometimes gelding them at a fortnjght 
old or leſs, | 

When it is done at this time, there 
ſeldom are any bad accidents attend it: 
but on the other hand, all the damage 
that appears is a little ſwelling of the 
parts after cutting ; and this goes down 
when they have been kept carefully 
three or four days, which is what we 
have adviſed to be done on account of 
their weaning, 

Horſes muſt be well fed, if they are 
expected to go through a great deal of 
work; and large horſes will never be 
ſo upon poor paſtures, This is a fun- 
damental rule for the farmer, and he 
muſt always keep it in his memory, 
It is not eaſy to ſay what number of 
horſes will anſwer the huſbandman's 
purpoſe, for any certain quantity of 
ground, This has been attempted, 
but the differences between one kind 
of land and another, in the degree of 
labour they require, makes it impoſſi- 
ble to determine with certainty, Upon 
a general view perhaps it may be rea- 
ſonable to ſay, that in land of a middle 
ſort, about one horſe to every ten acres 
will anſwer the careful and ſkilful huſ- 
bandmans's purpoſe, He that wants 
knowledge and management, may uſe 
twice as many, without doing half his 
bufineſs. 

When the number of horſes for the 
ſtocking of the farm has been ſettled as 
_ as it may be, the next care is the 
Vor. I. 
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proportioning the work among them: 
and on this depends a great deal of the 


profit that is to be made by this ſort 
of cattle, 


The young ones we have ſaid, are to 
be worked but gently, They may be 
continually kept doing ſomething at 
the harveſt, ſeed time, and fallowing, 
but they are never to do any thing hard, 


There are ſufficient article of drudgery - 


in the farmer's buſineſs, and theſe he is 
to throw upon ſuch horſes as will ne- 
ver be worth any thing by ſale, He is 
to keep a proper number of theſe for 
hard work, and though they be aged 


or blind they will anſwer his ends, 


provided they are well fed. The flight 
work of the others, in the mean time, 
only accuſtoms them to their geers, 
and makes them bring the better pro- 
fit upon the ſale, 

The huſbandman who falls into the 
method of buying up young colts, 
from the breeding counties, in order to 
ſelt them again at five years old, muſt 


take a great deal of care in the choice 


he makes of them: for ſuch as they 
are, ſuch they will grow up; and the 


facmer who breeds, muſt in the ſame 


manner be careful of his ſtallions and 
mares, according to the rules given be- 
fore, otherwiſe he may be greatly dif. 
appointed, when he comes to the fair 
with them for ſale, | 

The proper time for giving the huſ- 
bandman's horſe green food, is in the 
beginning of May, and the time for 
taking him up is toward the end of 
Auguſt. Let the horſes be turned out 
firſt in the heat of the day, and if it is 
a wet or cold ſeaſon, let him take them 
in at night, till it is dryer or more fa- 
vourable. 

The moſt healthful practice is to 
work them as uſual, while they are at 
graſs, taking them up in the morning 
and giving them a moderate feed of 
corn and chaff two hours before they 
are collared; and repeating the ſame 
after they come from work, This is 
of double uſe, as it keeps them in great 
heart, and ſomewhat dries the green 
and moiſt food in their bodies, 

Another very good method is to ſow 
ſome 3 purpoſely for this uſe 
with the three ſeeds of clover, ray- 


graſs and common trefoil together; 


and cur it freſh for their eating in the 
racks: and this keeps them freſh, 
and in good heart, under the tighteſt 

3E ä duty. 
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common practice they have 
cauſe the ſoil grows worſe and worſe 
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duty. In theſe ſeveral methods alſo, 
by the help of ſtraw, there is a great 
deal of dung made for the ſervice of 


the fields, 


HORSE HOEING, The advan- 
tage which the earth receives from til- 
lage are of two kinds, the deſtroying 
of weeds, and the breaking and divi- 
ding the particles of the ſoil, in ſuch a 
manner that they may afford more 
nouriſhment to the uſeful growths, 
Theſe advantages cannot be obtained 
by any other method ſo perfectly, as 
by horſe-hoeing; and therefore, in the 


nature of the thing, horſe-hoeing huſ- 


bandry is preferable to any other kind, 

The plough prepares the ground for 
a crop; but it goes no farther, for it 
cannot be uſed in the common way of 
huſbandry, after the crop is up: but 
the crop may receive greater benefit 


from the tillage of the land while it is 
growing, than it could in the prepa- 


ration, 

When the earth is well prepared for 
a crop, it is broken and rendered looſe, 
but from this time it naturally clods 
together, and grows more compact. 
Plants require more nouriſhment when 
they are grown to ſome height, than 
when they are very young ; wy in — 

s: be- 


from the time of ſowing. The horſe- 
hoe breaks and tills the land while the 
crop.is growing; and by that means 
gives. the plants a new ſupply, when 
they moſt want it. 

Ploughing and hoeing differ in this 
more than in the form or ſhape of the 
inſtruments with which they are done : 
a hoe may anſwer the uſe of a 2 
in breaking the ground before ſowing, 
and a plough may be uſed, as it really 
is in this method, to tear up the weeds 
while the crop is upon the ground, It 
is in this period of performing it, that 


the work actually differs, As plough- 


ing is the preparing land for the ſowing 


of a crop, hoeing is the tilling it when 


that crop is growing to maturity, 


If land be tilled ever ſo well before 
hand, that will not prevent the growth 


of weeds, for although the roots of all 


that grew there before were deſtroyed, 


the ſeeds of others are continually 


brought by the wind, and the better 
the condition of the land is, the ſurer 
they will be to grow, 

To the farmer's misfortune, thoſe 
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weeds which are moſt troubleſome and 
miſchievous, have ſeeds winged with 
down, ſo that they fly to great diſtan- 
ces, Of theſe kinds are thiſtles, ſow- 
thiſtles, coltsfoot, and many others the 
moſt troubleſome that can infeſt a crop. 

No care in tilling the land before 
hand can defend it againſt theſe; on 
the contrary, the fitter it is for the crop, 
the fitter it is alſo for them: the more 
firmly they will take poſſeſſion, and 
the more quickly they will multiply, 
therefore ſomething is needed after» 
wards, Thelabour of weeders is very 
expenſive, and in the common way of 
ſowing they cannot avoid greatly da- 
maging the crop. When the ſeed is 
drilled, it is eaſy to get between. the 
rows, even with a large inſtrument ; 
and the advantage is evident, and the 
work cheaper. : 

We ſee the benefit that herbs receive 
from a careful tranſplanting, this ariſes 
from the cutting off the ends of their 
roots, and the ing them among 
new dug, that E tilled earth. 
This would be impoſſible in many ca- 
ſes; for who could think of tranſplant- 
ing a crop of corn; but the ſame ad- 
vantage is given it when it is planted 
in regular rows by the drill, and tha 
earth is ploughed up between by the 
hoe plough; for in this caſe the ex- 
treme roots are cut off, ſo that the 
plant is urged to ſend out more, and 
there is new tilled earth for their re- 
ception. 

The advantages ariſing from the 
hoeing a garden crop, in the common 
way, with a hand hoe, are very great; 
and theſe are all communicated to a 


field of any uſeful growth, by the hoe. 
plough properly uſed, only in a more 
perfect manner. 


Some people who follow the new 
method rob themſelves of half its bene- 
fit, by their fear of ſetting about it 
with ſpirit, They drill their ſeed in 
rows a foot and half diſtant, and then 
cut up the earth lightly with a horſe 
hoe between. This is of the naturs 
of the garden hoeing, and is of great 
advantage, but let it be dane properly, 
and it will be of much greater, 

If wheat be drilled in treble rows, 
with partitions between. each. row of 
ſeven inches, and there be an interval 
of. five foot. between every. three, rows, 
and. the next three; in this. caſe the 
corn itſelf. will prevent the growth of 


f 
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weeds in the partitions, and the ground 


ia the intervals may be tilled deep and 
well with the hoe plough, and the crop 


will be twice as good as in the other 


way. 

HORSE CHESNUT, See Horſe 
Cuss wur. mr. 3 This 
' HORSE MINT, [| Mentaftrum.} T 
and ſeveral other ſorts of mint are found 
wild in moiſt meadows, marſhes, and 
on the brinks of rivers. They are 
much leſs agreeable in ſmell than ſpear- 
mint, and have more of a hot unplea - 
ſant bitterneſs, 4 

HORSE-RADISH, [ Raphanus Ruſ- 
ticanus,] This — rnd 
found wild about river fides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and culi- 
nary uſes, it is cultivated in gardens; 
it flowers in June, but rarely perſects 
its ſeeds in this country, Horſe-radiſh 
root has a quick pungent ſmell, and a 

rating acrid taſte; it neverthe- 

s contains in certain veſſels a ſweet 


- Juice, which ſometimes exudes upon 


the ſurface, By drying, it loſes all its 
acrimony, becoming firtt ſweetiſh, and 
afterwards almoſt inſipid i if kept in a 
cool place, covered with ſand, it retains 
its qualities for a conſiderable time. 
The medical effeAs of this root, are to 
Nimulate the ſolids, attenuate the jui- 
ces, and promote the flaid ſecretions : 
it ſeems to extend its action through 
the whole habit, and affect the minu- 
teſt glands, It has frequently done 
good ſervice in ſome kinds of ſcurvies 
and other chronic diſorders proceeding 


from a viſcidity of the juices, or ob- nial 
ſtructions of the excretory ducts. Sy- 


denham recommends it likewiſe in 
dropſies, particularly thoſe which fol- 
low intermittent fevers. Both water 
and rectiſied ſpirit extract the virtues of 
this root by infuſion, and elevate them 
in diſtillation : along with the aque- 
ous fluid, an eſſential oil ariſes, poſſeſ- 
Hing the whole tafte and pungency of 
the horſe-radiſh, The college have gi- 
ven us a very elegant compound water, 
which takes its name from this root. 


The propagation of this plant is by 


roots, cuttings of which, taken from 


the top an inch or two long, or even 
any part of the root cut into ſets that 
length, each having an eye or bud, will 
readily grow and become a plant. 
But although any part of the root 
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top of the roots with the head or crown 
to them, either of the principal roots, 
or their off-ſets or fide-ſhoots, as alſo 
the ſmall off-ſets ariſing immediately 
from the ſtools; therefore, when in- 
tended to make a freſh plantation, it 
is proper, according as the roots are 
taken up occafionally for uſe, to re- 
ſerve a quantity of the largeſt caves 
and lay them in the earth till wanted 3 
then cut the tops off for planting two 
or three inches long; the tops of 
main roots may alſo, when taken up, 
be cut off an inch or two long, and 
preſerved as above for the ſame pur- 
ſe; but this latter is only practicable 
private gardens; for, if the kitchen 
gardeners were to cut off the tops of 
their marketable roots, it would ret- 
der them unſaleable; ſo, in this caſe, 
recourſe is commonly had to the off-ſers 
above deſcribed. | 
The ſeaſon for planting them is any 
time in open weather from November 
till ſpring, though the month of Feb- 
ruary or beginning of March is to be 
preferred, eſpecially in wet or ſtubborn 


HORSE VETCH, - | Higpocrepis, 
0 | . 
Horſe- ſhoe vetch, N an 
plant met with in Italy and Spain, 
with yellow butterfly flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by a pod in the form of 
a ſickle or horſe-ſhoe, about two inches 
— It flowers in June and July, 
the ſeeds ripen in September. 
There is a kind growing wild on chalky 
lands in England, which has a peren- 


root, a 
HORSETAIL, [Cauda _ Equine. 
This is common in eas I «+ 1 
is ſaid to be a very ſtrong aſtringent : 

tells us that not only the herb 

itſelf in form of powder, but likewiſe 

water diſtilled from it, are very effica- 

cious medicines againſt fluxes and he- 

morrhagies : they are both equally in- 
, and probably of equal efficacy. 

HOSE HOSE, A ſpecies of 
cowſlip, Se CowsL1e, 

HOT BED. The ordinary hot-beds 
which are commonly uſed in the kit- 

gardens, are made with new horſe- 
dung, in the following manner: 

Firſt, there is a quantity of new 
horſe-dung from the ſtable (in which 
there ſhould be part of the litter or 
ſtraw, which is commonly uſed in the 


will th i , the beſt ſers f b i 
Planting aro — he tots dung) the quan of ths mix 
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taken from the 
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cequally trod down cloſe in 
_ otherwiſe it will he ſubject to heat too 
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ture muſt be according to the length 


of the bed intended, which, if early in 


the year, ſhould not be leſs than one 
good load for each light; this dung 


ſhould be thrown up in a heap, mixing 


therewith ſome ſea-coal aſhes, which 
will be of ſervice to continue the heat 


of the dung; it ſhould remain fix or 


ſeven days in this heap, then it ſhould 
be turned over, and the parts well 
mixed together, and caſt into a heap 
again where it may continue five or 
ſix days longer, by which time it will 
have acquired a due heat; then in ſome 
well ſheltered part of the garden, a 
trench ſhould be dug out in length and 


width proportionable to the frame in- 


tended for it, if the ground is dry, 
about a foot or a foot and a halfdeep; 
but if wet, not above ſix inches; then 


the dung ſhould be-wheeled into the 


opening, and every part of it ſtirred 


with a fork, to lay it exactly even and 
ſmooth through every part of the bed; 
as alſo to lay the bottom of the heap 

_* (which has commonly leſs litter) upon 
the ſurface of the bed; this will pre- 
vent the ſteam from riſing ſo plenti- 
fully as it would otherwiſe do, To 


prevent this, and the hear from riſing 


- ſo violently as to burn the roots of 
whatever plants are put into the 


ground, it will be'a very good way to 


' ſpread a layer of neats-dung all over 


the ſurface of the horſe-dung, which 


vill prevent the mould from burning, 
"If the bed is intended for cucumbers 
or melons, the earth ſhould not be laid 
all over the bed at firit, only a hill of 


earth ſhould be firſt laid in the middle 


of each light, on which the plants 
| ſhould be planted, and the remaining 
| ſpace ſhould be filled up from time to 


time, as the roots of the plants ſpread. 
But if the hot-bed is intended for other 
-plants, then after the bed is well pre- 
pared, it ſhould be left two or three 
days for the ſteam to paſs off before 


the earth is laid upon the dung. 


In the making of theſe hot-beds, it 
muſt be carefully obſerved to ſettle the 


dung clofe with a fork; and if it be 


ould be 
ery part, 


pretty full of long litter, it 


violently, and conſequently the heat 


will be much ſooner ſpent, ' which is 
one of the greateſt dangers theſe ſort of 
beds are liable to, During the firſt 
week or ten days after the bed is made, 
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the glaſſes ſhould be but Nightly cover- 
ed in the night, and in the day time 
they ſhould be raiſed to let out the 
ſteam, which is ſubject to riſe very co- 
piouſly while the dung is freſh ; but as 
the heat abates, ſo the covering ſhould 
be incre:ſed, hd JO 

But although the hot · bed deſcribed 
is what the kitchen- gardeners com- 
monly uſe, yet thoſe made with tan- 
ner's bak are much preferable, eſpeci- 
ally for all tender exotic plants or 


fruits, which require an even degree of 


warmth to be continued for ſeveral 
months, which is what cannot be ef- 
feed by horſe-dung only. The man- 
ner of making theſe beds is as follows : 
There muſt be a trench dug in the 


earth about three feet deep, if the 


ground be dry; but if wet, it muſt not 
be above fix inches deep at moſt, and 


-muſt be raiſed in proportion above 


ground, ſo as to admit of the tan bein 
laid three feet thick, The length mu 
be proportioned to the trames intended 
to cover it, but that ſhould never be 
leſs than eleven or twelve feet, and the 
width not leſs than fix, which is but a 
ſufficient body to continue- the heat, 
This trench ſnould be bricked up round 
the ſides to the above-mentioned height 
of three feet, and ſhould be filled with 
freſh tanner's bark, (i. e. ſuch as the 
tanners have lately drawn out of their 
vats, after they have uſed it for tan- 
ning leather,) which ſhould be laid in 
a round heap for a week or ten days 
before it is put into the trench, that 
the moiſture may the better drain out 
of it, which, if detained in too great 
a quantity, will prevent- its fermenta- 
tion; then put it into the trench, and 
gently beat it down equally with a 
dung-fork; but it muſt not be trod- 
den, which would alſo prevent. its heat- 
ing, by ſettling it too cloſe; then you 
muſt put on the frame over the bed, 
covering it with the glaſſes, and in a- 
bout a fortnight it will begin to heat 
at which time may be plunged pots of 
plants, or ſeeds into it, obſerving not 
to tread down the bark in doing it, 
HOUNDS-TONGUE, [ Cynogloſſum.] 
The leaves of this plant are in ſhape 
thought to reſemble a rongue, whence 
its name; they are cloathed with a whi- 
tiſh down: it grows wild in ſhady 
lanes, The roots have a rank diſagree- 
able ſmell, and rough bitteriſh taſte, - 
covered with a glutinous ſweeti * 


HO 
The virtues of this root are very doubt - 
ful: it is generally ſuppoſed to be nar- 
cotic, and by ſome to be virulently ſo; 
others declare, it has no virtue of this 
kind, and look upon it as a mere glu- 
tinous aſtringent, The preſent practice 
takes nonoticeof it in any intention, 
HOUSE-BOTE. An allowance of 
timber out of the lord's woods, for 
the repairs of a houſe, 
HOUSE-LEEK, {Sedum.] This is 
a low, fleſhy plant, growing on old 
walls and on the tops of houſes, It 
ſtands recommended as a cooler, tho' 
its ſenſible qualities diſcover no great 
foundation for any virtue of this kind; 


the taſte is herbaceous, with a flight 


degree of pungency, It is remarkable 
of this plant, that its Juice purified by 
filtration (when it appears of a dilute 
_ yellowiſh colour) upon the admixture 
of an equal quantity of rectiñied ſpirit 
of wine, forms a beautiful white, light 
coagulum, like the finer kinds of po- 
matum : this proves extremely vola- 
tile; freed from the aqueous phelm, 
and expoſed to the air, it in a very lit- 
tle time totally exhales, From hence 
it is concluded (in the medicor, Sile- 
fiac, ſatyræ) that houſe-leek contains 
a volatile alcaline ſalt: but there are 
many ſubſtances beſides theſe ſalts 
which coagulate with ſpirit of wine. 

HOVEL. A ſhed open on the ſides, 
and covered overhead. 

HOVEN, A diſeaſe common to cat- 
tle, on eating too greedily of green clo- 
ver. It conſiſts in the paunch of the 
creature being ſwelled to a very great 
degree, which often, if not prevented, 

uts an end to the creature's life, The 
ureſt method of curing this terrible 
diſeaſe, is that of making an incifion 
into the paunch of the beaſt, and by 
that means the wind, which cauſed the 
ſwelling, will eſcape through the ori- 
fice, and the creature recover, 

A correſpondent of the editors of 
the Muſeum Ruſticum has given the 


following account of his performing_ 


this operation, 

« I took, ſays he, a ſharp-pointed 
| pen-knife, and fixing my eye on the 
moſt prominent part of his belly, 
thruſt the blade through the integu- 
ments, quite into the abdomen: there 
iſſued out a great guſt of wind very 
fetid, with ſome water of areddiſh co- 
' Jour: the bullock ſeemed eafier, but 
far from well ; for the wound preſent- 
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ly cloſed up, and admitted no more 
air to eſcape; ſo that I was under the 


neceſſity of ſtabbing him twice more 
in different parts of the belly, before 


he was thoroughly relieved, which, by 


the help of a clyſter after the laſt ſtab, 
was preſently brought about : and here 


give me leave, gentlemen, before I 


leave this ſubjeR, to give a few cauti- 
on; to thoſe who may be under the ne- 
ceſſity, one time or other, of perform- 
ing this very uſeful operation *t reflec- 


tion and experience warrant me in 
them, therefore I ſhall freely proceed, 


*« Firſt then, if it be performed with 
a pen-knife, not to be fearful in puſh- 
ing the blade a proper length, till you 
find wind iſſue out ; for if the wind be 
in the cavity of the belly, you cannot 
poſſibly hurt the gut; the whole body of 
the wind being between you and it, 
which no reaſonable bladed pen-knife 


can touch; and if the wind ſhould be 


pent up in the inteſtine, you muſt pe- 
netrate it before the beaſt can be relie- 
ved, To this laſt, perhaps, it may be 
odjected, that we run the hazard of 
killing the beaſt by wounding the gut; 
but I am far from thinking ſo, as 1 
have ſeen many wounds of the inteſ- 
tine, both in man and beaft, very ha 
pily cured : yet granting there might 
be ſome danger in it, ſtill we are cer- 
tain, if the poor beaſt can get no re. 
lief, it muſt die; and fo circumſtan- 
ced, ſurely, gentlemen, a doubtful re- 
medy is better than none at all, 

Another caution is, that where 
theſe wounds are made in the belly 
with a proper pen-knife, it is not ad- 
viſeable to have them ſown up; for 
where there is a continual motion or 
action, as there is in the muſcles of 
the belly and parts adjacent, ſuch a 
practice is not only unwarrantable, 
but cruel ; and why ſhould we not be- 
have with humanity to the brute ſpe- 
cies, as well as any other ? 

« My laſt caution and advice is, 
that upon all theſe occaſions, when the 
beaſt is relieved of his wind, a proper 
clyſter ſhould be thrown up immedi- 
ately, as hot as he can bear it: theſs' 


clyſters ſtrangely relieve them, by at- 
ing as a warm, comfortable bath to 


their diſtempered bowels, and empty- 
ing the ſame of the load of muck 
within them.” b 

_ HULLS. The chaff, or huſks of 


corn, 
HUMBLE 
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_ HUMBLE-PLANT. See Szx41- 
IVI PLANT. | 

HURDLES. Are certain frames 
made either of ſplit timber, orof hazel 
rods, wattled together, to ſerve for gates 
in incloſures, or to make ſheep-folds, 
Sc. Kc. 

HURDS, or H6x ps of flax or hemp. 
The coarſer parts ſeparated in tne 
dreſſings from the tear or fine ſtuff, 

HURLE-BONE, In a horſe, a bone 
near the middle of the buttock, very 
apt to go out of its ſockets with a hurt 
or itrain, | 

HURT, Hur Tiz-BrzxIzs, See 
BIILIBERAIES. | 

HURT-SICKLE, Br ouz-BoTTLE. 

HUSBANDRY, The buſineſs or 

employment of a farmer, or perſon 
who cultivates land, &c, 
_ Huſbandry is divided into two kinds, 
and diſtinguiſhed, by the epithets old 
and new, The former is that which 
has been practiſed in all countries from 
the moſt early times ; and the latter, 
that introduced by the ingenious Mr. 
Tull, and often called the horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry, See Hoxsr-HorinG., 

Experience ſhews, that land, though 
ever ſo well tilled in the -autumn, 
when wheat, for example, is ſown, 
hardens and ſoddens in the winter; its 
particles, beaten down by heavy rains, 
and ſunk by their own weight, ap- 

oach each other daily more and more; 
the roots of the plants cultivated have 
conſequently leſs and leſs room to ex- 
tend themſelves in queſt of their ne- 
ceſſary food ; and their interſtices in 
the earth become, of courſe, ſo few 
and cloſe, that they are not able to 

jerce through them, whilſt weeds 
pring up, and rob them of their nou- 
riſhment. By this means the earth, 
reduced to nearly the ſame condition 
as if it had not been ploughed at all, 
is unable to aſſiſt the plants ſown in it 
in the ſpring, when they ought to ſhoot 
with the greateſt vigour, . They con- 
ſequently then ſtand moſt of all in 
need of the plough to deſtroy the weeds, 
to lay freſh earth to the roots in the 
room of that earth which they have 
exhauſted, to break the particles of 
the ground anew, ſo as to enable their 
roots to ſpread, in order to their ga- 
thering an ample proviſion of food, 
which then does them the greateſt ſer- 


vice. 
In the common huſbandry, the whole 
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attention is to provide a great ſtore f 
nouriſhment for the wheat, at a time 
when it ſcarcely conſumes any, as it 
then produces only a few blades, after 
which it is left to itſelf, at a ſeaſon 
when it might, and ſhould be moſt a(- 
ſiſted by proper culture; a manage- 
ment as prepoſterous as it would be to 
give a child a great deal of food, and 
diminiſh it gradually as he grows big- 
ger; or, touſe Mr, Tull's compariſon, 
to give filk-worms, before they are 
hatched, treble the full ſtock of leaves 
neceſſary to maintain them, till they 
have finiſhed their ſpinning, and not 
to allow them any when they really 
want being fed, x 

The great advantage of having land 
in fine tilth before it is ſown, is uni- 
verſally acknowledged : but we muſt 
not ſtop at thoſe firſt preparations, 
Plants require a continuation of cul- 
ture while they grow, and muſt not be 
forſaken till they have maintained their 
full maturity, 

HYACINTH, | Hyacinthus,] Theſe 
are a low bulbous rooted perennial 
plant, comprehending ſome hundreds 
of beautiful varieties, the principle 
ſpecies are, 1. The Oriental Hyacinth, 
with ſingle and double flowers, and of 
white, red, fleſh-coloured, purple and 
blue colours. 2, Wood Hyacinth, or 
Harebell. 4. Nodding-flowered Spa- 
niſh Hyacinth, 4. Amethyſtine Hya- 
cinth. 5, Muſk Hyacinch, 6. Tufted 
Hyacinth. 7. Feathered Hyacinth. 8. 
Grape Hyacinth, 9. Branching Grape 
Hyacinth, | 

The ſecond ſpecies, or Harebell, is a 
common wild flower, growing plenti 
fully in fields, but ſeldom admitted in- 
to the gardens, Each ſpecies has a 
great number of varieties of different 
colours. | 

All theſe ſpecies, and their reſpective 
varieties, are hardy bulbous rooted pe- 
rennials, of great duration in root, but 
annual in leaf and ſtalk ; the leaves 
ariſing from the root in ſpring, and a- 
midſt them the flower-ſtalk; but one 
generally from each bulb, is naked, or 
without leaves, and the upper part is 
terminated by the flowers, commonly 
in a fort of ſpike; in ſome extended 
wide at bottom, upon their pedicles, 
diminiſhing par; ths =) to the top, in a 


. pyramidal form, as obtains in moſt of 


the varieties of the Oriental Hyacinth; 
flowering principally in April and May, 
ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded by plenty of ripe ſeeds in 
une and july; then the leaves and 
ks decay, and the roots loſe their 
fibres, and become inactive for a month 
or ſix weeks; during which period is the 
time to lift the roots, as may be neceſ- 
ſary in ſome ſorts annually, eſpecially 
the Oriental kinds, and in others every 
two or three years, to ſeparate the in- 
creaſed off. ſets from the main bulbs, 
and to tranſplant them into freſh pre- 
pared beds, &c. and being taken up at 
the above pericd of reſt, may be kept 
out of ground till autumn, or even un- 
till ſpring on particular occaſions ; 
tho' they flower ſtrongeſt when planted 
again the October or November fol- 
lowing. 

All the nine ſpecies and reſpective 
varieties are ſo hardy, as to grow freely 
in any of the open beds or borders in 
the full ground, flower and produce 
feed annually; and moſt of them in- 

_ creaſe exceedingly by off-ſets of the 
roots, | 

With reſpect to their uſe in gardens, 
all the ſpecies and varieties are. proper 
to be employed as furniture to adorn the 
open borders and flower- beds; the fine 
varieties of the Oriental Hyacinth are 
commonly cultivated in beds by them - 
ſelves: the common kinds of them, 
however, along with the other ſpecies, 
may alſo be planted in aſſemblage with 
other hardy bulbous ſpring flowers, in 
the common borders; diſpoſing all of 
them towards the front in patches, 
three or four roots together in each 
patch, placing them three or four in- 
ches deep; in which mode of diſpoſi- 
tion they will effect a conſpicuous va- 
riety in April and May. 

But the Oriental Hyacinth, the 
chief of the Hyacinthtribe for beauty, 
elegance, and variety, is by floriſts 
commonly depoſited in beds by them- 
ſelves, both for the conveniency of 
viewing them more cemmodiouſly, 
and to have accaſional ſhelter from the 
rigours of winter, and during the time 
of their bloom; for althoꝰ they are hardy 
enough to ſucceed without any protec- 
tion, yet they being rather of a delicate 
temperature, by allowing them ſhelter 
on particular occaſions, they are made 
to blow much larger and fairer, and 
the bloom continued longer in beauty; 
and as the ſine varieties poſſeſs a degree 
of pre-eminence, and are often pur- 


chaſed at a great price, it is certainly 
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moſt neceſſary to allow them all pot. 
ble aſſiſtance to blow them in perfec- 


tion. 

They are ſold in great variety by all 
the ſeed dealers. The prices are from 
three-pence per root, up to five or ten 
pounds, or more; and ſome varieties are 
in ſuch high eſteem among floriſts, 
that twenty or thirty pounds is ſome- 
times given for a ſingle bulb, 

The Dutch ſorts are in moſt eſteem; 
that is, thoſe that are imported annu- 
ally from Holland, for thoſe people ex- 


cel all Europe in raifing the greateſt 


variety from ſeed, and alſo in blowing 
them in the greateſt perfetion; ow- 
ing either to ſome ſecret in their mode 
of culture, or that the nature of their 
ſoil is peculiarly adapted to the growth 


of the bulbs; but let that be as it 


may, great quantities are annually im- 
ported from that country by the deat. 
ers, and ſold by moſt of the eminent 
ſeedſmen, who have catalogues of the 


.names of the varieties, and their prices 


annexed, which are various according 
to their forts, 

As many perſons may not have incli- 
nation for cultivating the high-rated 
varieties, there are many of the infe- 
rior ſorts that produce very pretty 
flowers, which may be had at moderate 

rices, and may be cultivated either 
in beds, or in the open borders, in 
common with other hardy bulbous- 
rooted flowers without any protection, 
and will blow freely, though probably 
not ſo large and elegant as thoſe fine 
varieties indulged with the nice ma- 
nagement of a profeſſed floriſt, as 
hereafter mentioned ; yet will exhibit 
a very beautiful bloom, and make ſome 
of the prettieſt ornaments in theflower 
borders, \. 

Having once obtained ſome roots 
of any of the varieties, you may in- 
creaſe your ſtock annually by off-ſets, 
which they, however, do not yeild ſo 
freely as ſome other bulbs, ſo muſt 
make the moſt of every one that of- 
fers; and they all furniſh plenty of 
ſeed every year, by which new varieties 
may be raiſed, for all the new ſorts 
are always firſt obtained by that mode 
of propagation ; and each reſpective 
variety ſo obtained, is afterwards. in- 
creaſed by off. ſets of the root, The 
raifing them, however, from ſeed, is 
tedious in practice, for the ſeedling 
bulbs are hardly brought to — 
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leſs than four or five years; but as by 
this means the ſtock may be greatly in- 
creaſed, and many new good flowers 
acquired, it rewards for the toil, in 
enjoying the pleaſure of ſeeing flowers 
of one's own raiſing, and the ſtock 


greatly multiplied either for [pleaſure 


or profit, 
The principal properties that con- 
ſtitute a good Hyacinth of the Orien- 


tal kind, is, the ſtem perfectly upright, 


of moderate length, and ſo ſtrong and 
well proportioned, as to ſuſtain the 
weight of the florets without bending, 
The florets ſhould be large, ſwelling 
below, expanded above, and nume- 
rous, ten or fifteen at leaſt, but are of- 
ten twenty or thirty in number, and 
ſhould be placed equally round the 
ſtem, the pedicles on which they grow, 
longer below than above, diminiſhing 
gradually in length upward, ſo as to 
repreſent a pyramid, each pedicle fo 
robuſt as toſupport the florets without 
drooping. 

The propagation of all the varieties 
is by off-fet from the root, like other 
bulbous-rooted perennials; and by 


_ feed, to obtain new varieties, both of 


which methods of propagation as 
hereafter directed. We will firſt ex- 
hibit their general culture, | 
With reſpect to the culture of this 
celebrated ſpecies of Hyacinth and va- 
rieties ; let it be remarked, that they 
ſucceed beſt in a light ſoil, -and will 
proſper in any common earth of a gar- 
den of that temperature, but delight 
more particularly in ſandy ground ; al- 
low them, however, as light a ſoil as 
your garden poſſibly affords, in a dry, 
open, ſunny, ſituation, diſtant from 
the drip of trees; for theſe bulbs, if 
planted in ſtrong, or very moiſt land, 
are apt to rot in winter, or become 
diſeaſed ; if, therefore, the ſoil of your 
flower-borders or beds are of a ſtrong 
heavy quality, that part deſigned prin- 
cipally for Hyacinths, may be meliora- 


tea by adding light materials,ſuch as any 


light ſandy earth, from the ſurface of 
ſome field, common, or other place, 
(not out of deep pits) or drift or ſea- 
ſand, or any upper ſandy ſoil, or light 
earthy compoſty and ſhould the ſoil 
of the borders, &c, be of a very light, 
ſharp, ſandy nature, a portion of light, 
pliable, loamy earth, and neat's dung, 
or well-rotted dung of old hot-beds, 
will make a fine compoſt for the Hya- 


t 
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cinth, being previouſly added Jon 


enough for the dung to be convert 
into mould, After all, if the common 
earth of the borders is of a moderate] 
light pliable nature, as above obſerved, 
and has occaſionally been manured 
with rotten dung, it will fuit the 
common forts very well without any 
other preparation than good digging, 
&c. obſerving, in either caſe, to wo 
the ground well one ſpade deep at leaſt, 
if the depth of ſoil admits, raiſing 
the bed or border a little above the ge- 
neral level to_avoid copious moiſture, 
and rake the ſurface ſmooth, 

But the floriſts generally prepare a 
favourite compoſt for- their rare kinds 
of Hyacinths, which is principally 
thi: : light ſandy loam, or any ſandy 
earth from a paſtured field or com- 
mon, the top ſpit not more than ten 
or twelve inches deep, of which about 
one third to one of drift or ſea-ſand, 
from the ſurface, and the ſame quan- 


tity of rotten neat's dung; mixing and 


caſting the whole in a heap ridge ways, 
in ſome dry ſunny expoſure, to lie a 
year at leaſt, or if two the better, 
But to the above materials, ſome add 
alſo a quantity of rotten leaves of 
trees, thoroughly rotten, tanner's bark, 
or any perfectly rotten earthy wood, 
or rotten ſaw-duſt ; all of which to- 
gether greatly improve the compoſi. 
tion : though as theſe are not always 
readily obtained, the other compoſt is 
frequently uſed with great ſucceſs, 
With either of theſe compoſts, a bed 
is prepared in September, or early in 
October, four feet wide, and two deep, 
ſo that a cavity muſt be digged that 
width and depth, and filled up entirely 
with the compoſition, ſix inches above 
the common level to allow for ſettling, 
leaving it a fortnight or a month to 
ſettle, and is then ready for the recep- 
tion of the Hyacinths, 

The virtuoſi in theſe plants are care- 
ful never to plant the fine ſorts two 
years together in the ſame bed or earth, 
for by planting them every year in a 
freſh bed, or freſh-prepared compoſt, 
it greatly improves the ſize and beauty 
of the flowers. 

The proper ſeaſon for planting them 
is either in October, or firſt fortnight 
in November, and thoſe then planted, 
ſhoot early in ſpring, and flower ſtrong 
at their uſual ſeaſon, April and May; 
but thoſe planted later in autumn, or 
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wy contioved out of ground till 2 
ry or February, for a late Fe 
ower weaker and with inferior beau- 
ty; ſo that the principal part ſhould al- 
4 2609 be planted at the time firſt-men- 


I it is deſigyed to ier of the 
common, or * ordinary Kinds, to 
adorn the open borders contiguous 10 

inge walks, or lawns near the ha- 

iration, to increaſe the variety in 
aſſemblage with other bulbous rooted 


ring-flowers, as early tulips, 1 op! ral 
ſes, anemonies, e Ae, they 
Thou be diſpoſed towards t 0 
t about fifteen, inches, ſrom the t 
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weather, theſe beds ſhould be four uy 4 
wide, and well wrought to the depth 
Teng mentioned; and if there is an 
r of water ſtanding, or —.— 
meißt ure in winter, raiſe them five or 
fix inches above the general level; but 
i dry gtound two or three inches is 
ufficient, finifhing them graduall 
rounding in the middle, allowing two- 
fre alleys between bed and bed, 
n each bed you may plant four or five 
rows, lengthways, about nine inches 
ſtant . in each row, and four or five 
nches deep i as to the mode of plant- 
ing it may either be in drills drawn the 
above depth, 'or by dibble, or by bed- 


ding them in, J. e. with the ſpade or 


rake, trimming the earth evenly from 
= the top of the bed, five inches deep, 
o the alleys; then draw lines along 
« ſurface the above diſtance, place 
the roots up the lines, bottom down- 
wards, nine inches aſunder; which 
being done, cover the roots over with 
theearth, — was drawyn off he — 

for that purpoſe, as evenly as 
to the Y er depth; 1 
2 113 lated) in cither method, let 
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the ſurface of the be bed be raked ſmooth, 
and the work js, done. 

The bulb being planted, the next 
care is to owe. the choĩceſt ſorts in 
the beds occaſionally, during winter, 
from ſevere froſt, to enſure the 
ſucceſs ; for although the bulb itſelf is 
hardy enough, yet very intenfe-froſt is 
ſometimes apt to affect the young ns 
ſhot fibres of the root, alto the ſummit 
of the young advancing flower: bud, 
and occaſion it to blow weaker than 
it. otherwiſe would ; therefore when 
ey ſevere froſt ſets in, it is eafy (0 guard 
about 
the borders in prom are not ſo ea» 
fily ſheltered: but, indeed, they will 
all blow tolerably well without.abet 
precaution, , Thoſe in beds, ho 
may be readily protected by — 

ſtraw, or any kind - of dry (hrawy 
itter, three on four inches Wiek, er 
may previouſly arch the beds with 
or rods, or with moveable arch 
ed frames of open work, and covered 
with mats; obſerving in either mode 
of covering, to practiſe it only in ſe- 
vere froſts, for — will be but litele 
anger of moderate froſts penetrating 
deep enough to do any burt; nor ever 
— the covering to remain 2 oF 
ger than the ſeverity of the 
continues, the free air being an impor» 
tant article for the welfare of the 
plants. 

Towards ſpring, when the flower- 
buds are beginning to appear above- 
ground, the beds of the fine ſorts, if 
intended to allow them all poſſible pro- 
tection from inclement weather, ſhould, 
if not done in winter, be arched oven, 
to be covered every night with mats; 
particularly at the appearance of ſharp 
froſts, or when there is cold- cutting 
winds, being careful-to take them of 
every morning in mild weather, ' 

In March the flower-ſtems will ad- 
vance very faſt in ſtature : according 


as thoſe of the beſt ſorts arrive nearly 


at their full height, it is proper to ſup- 
port them, by placing a ſmall ſtick, 
fifteen or eighteen inches long, down 
to each plant, being careful not to 
thruſt it into the bulb, and ſo tye the 
ſtems neatly to each ſtick, the 
ſpikes of flowers, which "being beavy, 
would otherwiſe be borne down by 


wind or wet, will be preſerved in an 
upright potion," 
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When they arrive to bloom, the curi- 
ous ſorts that are in beds may be pre- 
ſerved much longer in beauty, by be- 
ing ſcreened occaſionally from the ſun 
and rain, by a ſort of awning or um- 
brella of mats or canvaſs; obſerving 
they ſhould be ſhaded only from the 
mid-day ſun from about ten to three 
or four o'clock, and only from exceſ- 
five rains and boiſterous winds, for 
they 'ſhould enjoy the morning and 
evening ſun, and the benefit of mode- 
rats ſhowers ; theſe covers are ſome- 
times contrived like a tent, of width 
and- height enough for company to 
walk under them to view the flowers, 
and that the plants may enjoy the be- 
nefit of free air; having the fides to 
let down and up at pleaſure, like cur- 
tains; as alſs the top to draw off 'oc- 
cañonally to admit moderate warm 
ſhowers ; thus may theſe flowers be 
continued in their fulleſt beauty three 
or four weeks, and exhibit a: fairer 
bloom than thoſe that arefully expoſed. 
After the flowers, however, begin 
naturally to fade, remove all covering 
entirely away, that the bulbs and in- 
creaſing off. ſets may receiveall poſſible 
benefit from the free air. oy 
After the ſeaſon of flowering is over 
the next care is to take up the bulbs, 
in the floriſt's language called, lifting 
the roots ; for the fine ſorts ſhould be 
taken up at this period, both to ſepa- 
rate any off-ſets for encreaſe, and for 
the benefit of the main bulbs, which 
will always flower ſtronger than ſuch 
as are ſuffered to remain two or more 
years unremoved ; ſo always take up 
the large blowing-roots annually aſter 
flowering, Warner 
The proper time for this work of 
lifting the bulbs, is in ſummer, ſoon 
after they have done flowering, when 
their leaves begin to turn yellow, as 
then the bulbs have had nearly their 
full growth for that ſeaſon ; and ſhould 
by no means remain longer in the 
ground, as they would be apt to im- 
bibe moiſture, and become ſpongey, 
and have tendency to rot after removal, 


Dry weather muſt be choſen, and a 


trowel or ſmall ſpade is proper for 
Ufting them, taking them up one and 
one; and break off the ſtem with an 
inch or two of its origin, which being 
thick and very ſucculent, the moiſture 
thereof might return again into the 
bulb, to its detriment; then lay them 
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in an airy room, out of the mid- 
ſun, to dry off the groſs moiſture — 
dually, and to ripen the bulbs to a 
hardnefs, appearing of a purpliſh tinge, 
otherwiſe they are apt to rot, being 
more impatient of humidity than al- 
moſt any other. kinds of hardy bulbs : 
but the floriſts generally ripen the choi- 
cer kinds of theſe bulbs, after lifting, 
ina ridge of dry earth in the fyll air, to 
promote a more perſect ripeneſs in the 
whole bulb, as the groſs humidity will 
be more effectually drawn off by the 
heat of the fun, without being expoſed 
immediately thereto ; to do this, part 
of the earth of the bed where they 
grow, is direQly formed into a low 
ridge tengthways, roundiſn at top, and 
both ſides ſloping to caſt off the wa- 
ter; in this ridge place the bulbs, 
foon e poſidle, bottom aper 
beſide each other, and cover them with 
earth an inch or two deep; Being thus 
laced, let them retwaio', About three. 
weeks, "during which time, if heavy 
rains falt, cover the ridge with mats, 
to keep the earth and roots as dry as 
poſſible ; and thus the ſun's heat thro* 
the earth; wilt evaporate the water) 
penn the bulb, and harden it ſo el. 
eually, that no danger of rotting is 
much to be feared, neither before nor 
after they are planted , again; obſer- 
ving, that when the bulbs, by either of 
the above modes of ripening them, aſ- 
ſume a bright purple colour, it is no- 
tice of matureneſs, this colour bei 
peculiar. to theſe bulbs, but the mor 
ſtrong and lively the purple tinge ap- 
pears, denotes the greateſt perfection. 
When the bulbs are, however, pro- 
perly ripened in either of the above 
methods, let them be taken up and ſe- 
parated from any off:ſets, well cleared 
from earth, looſe ſKins, and fibres at 
bottom; then, after expoſing them an 
hour or two in the ſun, put them up 
in boxes fingly, or upon dry ſhelves 
out of the ſun, to remain till the ſea- 
ſon for planting them again, obſerving 
the fame method as before ditected. 


Propagation by Off-ſets,—All off- 


ſets appearing about the main bulbs at 
the lifting ſeaſon, are to be carefull 

ſeparated from them, either as ſoon as 
they are taken up, or after the bulbs 
have lain to ripen, kept ſeparate, and 


1 in September or October, in 


beds by themſelves, in rows fix inches 
aſunder, and two or three deep, yore 
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| let them remain a year or two ; then 


take them up at the proper lifting ſeaſon 
in ſummer, and manage as directed 
the large blowing roots. 

Raiſing them from Seed. — The 
raifing theſe bulbs from ſeed, is prac- 
tiſed by the curious to obtain new va- 
rieties, as well as increaſe their ſtock ; 
obſerving, that from the time of ſow- 
ing, it will be four or five years be- 
fore the bulbs will produce flowers ; 
the ſeed ripens in June or July, which 
may eafily be ſaved from your own 
plants, ſuffering ſome of the fineſt ſin- 
gles, and half doubles to ſtand to ri. 
pen in perfeQion. 

The proper ſeaſon for ſowing it is 
September and October; and it will 
come up in ſpring following. 

It grows frecly in open ground, in a 
bed or border of light earth, or if no 

at quantity is to be ſown, it may 

ſowed in pots or boxes, which will 
de convenient to move occaſionally to 
different ſituations at different ſeaſons. 
In either method chuſe light rich earth, 
make the ſurface ſmooth, ſow the ſeeds 
evenly, and cover them an inch or an 
inch and a half deep; if they are ſowed 
in pots or boxes, let thoſe be plunged 
to the rims in a dry place, and in No- 
vember remove them either under. a 
hot-bed frame to have occaſional ſhel- 
ter in winter, or cover them at the ap- 
proach of hard froſt with ſome light 
dry litter, uſing the ſame precaution 
alſo to thoſe ſowed in beds, but let 
them be fully expoſed in all mild wea- 
the 


r, 

The plants 5 in the 

ring, appearing with very ſmall 
— 3 keep them v ** from 
weeds all the ſummer, fift a little earth 
over the bed in autumn, and in winter 
uſe the ſame precaution as before; 
and in the ſecond ſummer, in June, 
when their leaves begin to decay, take 
up the young bulbs, to be planted out 
in nurſery-beds, which may be done 
in Auguſt or September, planting them 


in ſmall drills two inches deep, having 


the drills three or four inches aſun 
der: here let them ſtand two years, 
fiſting half an inch of earth over the 
ſurface in autumn, and give occaſional 
soyering in winter; after this they art 
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to be taken up at the uſual ifting-ſoa- 
ſon, — the other bulbs, and 
planted in autumn where you deſign 
they ſhall flower. 

The other eight ſpecies and varieties 
of Hyacinths, though inferior to 
oriental kind, yet conſidered as fi 
perennials for embelliſhing the com- 
mon borders, &c, effect an 
ble variety, when difpoſed in little 
cluſters, in aſſemblage with other low 
ſpring-flowers: planting them ig au- 
tumn, any time before Chriſtmas, to- 
wards the front, three, four, or five 
roots in a patch, about three inches 
deep, and they will all flower in ſpring 
following, They may be ſuffered to 
remain unremoved two or three years, 


when they will be increaſed by off-ſets 


into large bunches, and ſhould then 
be taken up at the decay of the flow- 
ers and leaves in ſummer, to ſeparate 
the off-ſets, planting the large roots a- 
gain in the borders, as before, in au- 
tumn ; and the very beſt of the off-ſets 
that you may have occaſion for, may 
be planted in nurſery-beds for a year 
or two, | 
Their propagation is effected plen- 
tifully by the off.ſets, as above-menti- 
oned, which all the ſorts produce in 
great plenty, and which may be taken 
up every ſecond or third year, when 
the leaves decay, and the off. ſets ſepa- 
rated and managed as above directed. 
YACINTH of Peru. See SQuiILL.. 
HYPOCISTIS, A fleſhy produce 
tion, growing in the warmer cli 
from the roots of different kinds o 
ciſtiz its inſpiſſated juice. This j 
is an aſtrigent, ſimilar to acacia, but 
ſomewhat ſtronger, At preſent, it is 
ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of than as 
an ingredient in ſome of the old com- 
Hrions, | 
HYSSOP, [Hyſapus.] This plant is 
eaſily propagated by flips or 
The leaves have an aromatic ſmell, a 
a warm pungent taſte, Reũdes the 
general virtues of aromatics, they ars 
particularly recommended in humoral 
aſthmas, coughs, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs ; and faid to 
notably promote expectoration. 
Hedg: Hy #202, See HaDGn Hrezo9, 
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ACK-BY-THE-HEDGE[ Alliaria.] 
Sauce alone. This is frequent in 
" hedges and ſhady waſte places, flow- 
ering in May and june. The leaves 
have a bitter acrid taſte, and, when 
rubhed betwixt the fingers, a ſtrong 
ſmell, approaching to that of garlick, 
They are eſteemed aperient 7 grpony 
tic, Boerhaave directs the uſe of this 
＋ in diſeaſes where acidities abound, 
n cold ſcurvies where there is no ten- 
dency to putrefaQion, and in pleuriſies 
where there is danger of a gangrene, 
Externally, it is recommended by Hil- 
danus in mortifications ; by Chomel, in 
cancerous ulcers ; and by Boerhaave, 
in both : The latter reports, that in 
theſe-caſes he has frequently experien- 
ced its good effects. Hildanus uſed to 
gather the herb for theſe purpoſes in 
the ſpring, and expoſe it for a day to 
the action of a dry air in a ſhady place: 


Being then committed to the preſs, it 


yielded a juice poſſeſſing the ſmell and 
taſte of the alliaria : this, he informs 
us, with -a little oil on the ſurface, 


| keeps in perſection for years. 


 JACOBS-LADDER, See Gzzrx 
Varzrlan, ee e hp 
159 See BixrwzzD, . 
'y 888 Marvel of Peru. 
© JAMESWORT, S. RAGwoR r. 
© TAMMOCK. Oaten bread made 
into larges loaves, 20225 
JANUARY, The firſt, month of 
year, containing 31 days. 
Praduci of the Kitchen Garden. 
Tou have now cabbages, ſavoys, 
broccoli, parſnips, turnips, carrots, po- 
tatoes, leeks, cellery, endive, onions, 
garlick, ſhalots, beets, ſkirrets, bore- 
cole, and (pinage 8 ; wn 8 
_ aſparagus, which was planted in No- 
hw as alſo divers ſorts of ſallet- 
herbs, as lettuce, creſſes, turnip, rape, 
radiſh, muſtard, * &c, _ 

+ manic ay , now laſting. 

Pears; d. Germain, ee, 


ian 


Winter Boncretien, Colmar, Double - 
Flower, Epine de Hyver, Martin Sec, 
Royal de Hyver, Citron de Hyver, Am- 
brette, Mervaile de Hyver, with many 
others of leſs note: And for baking, 
the Cardillac, black pear of Worceſter, 
Engliſh Warden, and Pickering, _ 

| Apps: Golden Pippen, Nonpareil, 
French Pippen, Golden Ruſſet, Wheel- 
er's Ruſſet, Kentiſh Pippen, Holland 
Pippen, Aromatick Pippen, Harvey 
Apple, Winter Pearmain, Monſtrous 
Rennet, Pear Ruſſet, Aromatick Ruſ- 
ſet, with many others, Alſo nuts, al- 
monds, ſervices, ſome medlars, &c, 


Plants now in Flower in the air, 
Winter aconite, helleboraſter, true 
black helebore, ſome ſingle anemonies, 
early winter hyacinth, polyanthus's, 
primroſe, ſnow-drops; and, in a warm 
ſituation, the round-leaved ſpring cy- 
clamen, Duke Van Tol Tulip, &c. 
Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 
Laurus-tinus, Glaſtonbury - thorn, 
mbzerion, clematitis Bocetica, ſtraw- 
berry-tree, cornelian cherry, &c. 
Plants in Flower in the Green- Houſe 


and Stove, . 
The ſmall and large pearl, cuſhion, 
hedge-hog, tongue, ſuccotrine, and 
ſome other ſorts of aloes; double naſ- 
turtium, alaternoides ericz folio, Per- 
fian cyclamens ; ſeveral ſorts of ficoi- 


des; ſome geraniums, chryſanthe- 


mums, Senecio Africanus folio retuſo, 
African gladiolus, hæmanthus, with 
ſome others. g | 


IAR DOx. A name given by far- 


riers to a ſwelling on the out · ſide of 
the back of a horſe. 


It generally proceeds from blows 


and kicks of other horſes z but fre- 
quently happens to managed horſes, 
by ſetting them on their haunches ; it 
is ſeldom attended with much lame- 
neſs, unleſs is has been neglected, or 
— CE 
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It ſhould, be firſt treated with coolers 
and, repellents,. ſuch as hot vinegar, 
verjuices, &c. but if any ſwelling con- 
tinues hard and inſenGble, the beſt way 
is to bliſter or fire; but mild bliſters 
alone generally ſucceed, 7 | 
JASMINE, | Jaſminum J. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. The Common White. 2. 
The Italian Yellow. 3. Common 
Yellow. 4. Catalonian, 5. Yellow 
Indian, 6. Azorian, or Ivy-leaved. 
7. Cape Jaſmine, | 
The firſt ſort is eafily propagated by 
laying down the branches which will 
take root in one year, and by cuttings 
planted in autumn. The ſecond ſort, 
which may be propagated in the ſame 
manner, is a more tender plant. The 
third ſort is eaſily propagated by ſuc- 
kers or layers, The fourth may be 
propagated by budding, or inarching, 
or the firſt, Theſe require the aſſiſtance 
of the green-houſe, as myrtles and o- 
ranges. The fifth and fixth require 
only to be ſheltered from ſevere froſts. 
The ſeventh is eaſily propagated by 
cuttings, which if taken from the 
young branches, and planted in pots 
filed with a loamy ſoil, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, covering 
them cloſe down with hand-glaſſes, 
will ſoon put out roots: then they 
may be tranſplanted each into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall pot, filled with the like loa- 
my earth, and plunged again into the 
hot-bed to forward their putting out 
new roots, When theſe young plants 
have obtained ſtrength, they may be 
treated hardily; for ſome plants have 
been kept under a common frame, 
where the pots have been plunged into 
an old bed of tanner's bark which had 
no heat, others have been kept through 
the winter in a glaſs-caſe without any 
artificial heat, both which bave ſuc- 
ceeded, and the plants have flowered 
very well, and they have been more 
vigorons than thoſe which were treat- 
ed tenderly, This flower, when fully 
blown, is as largeas a middling damaſk 
. roſe, having a very ble odour ; 
on the firit approach it is ſomething 
like that of the orange-flower, but 
when more cloſely ſmelt to, has the o- 
dour of the common double white 
narciſſus. The ſeaſon of this plant 
flowering in England, is in July and 
Auguſt, but in its native country it is 
ſuppoſed to flower great part of the 


year; for Captain Hutchinſon, Who 


A u 


drought the plant ovet from the cape 
of Good Hope, ſaid there was a ſuc- 
ceſſion of flowers on it till the (hip ar- 
ri ved in a cold climate, which put a 
ſtop to its growth. 20 5 

| African JasMINE, [Lattana Afri- 
cana.] This is a flowerig evergreen 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
bearing flowers moſt part of the year, 
and is eafily propagated by cuttings, _ 

Scarlet IAS MIN E, [ Bignonia.] Trum- 
pet flower, There are ſeveral {| 
of this plant, ſome of which bear the 
open air, others require a green-houſe, 
and ſome a ſtove, They are all propa- 
gated by cuttings and layers. | 
Na Jaxminxg, [ Plameria.] This is 
a tender exotic plant, of which' there 
are four or five ſpecies, all propagated 
by ſeeds. 

Perſian Jasmix®, [Syringa Perfica.] 
This ſhrub riſes to the height of ſix or 
eight feet, bearing flowers of a pale 
purple colour, in large panicles, about 
the latter end of May, 'There is a vari- 
ety with white flowers. It is propa- 
gated by ſuckers, 

AUNDICE. A diſtemper incident 
to horſes, and generally called by far- 
riers, the yellows, 

Horſes are frequently ſubzeR to this 
diſtemper, which is known by a duſky 
yellowneſs of the eyes; the inſide of 
the mouth and lips, the tongue and 
bars of the roof of the mouth looking 
alſo yellow, The creature is dull, and 
refuſes all manner of food ; the fever 
is flow, yet both that and the yellow- 
neſs increaſe together, The dung is 
often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, 
or light pale green, His urine is com- 
monly of a dark dirty brown colour; 
and, when it has ſettled ſome time on 
the pavement, it looks red like blood, 
He ſtales with ſome pain and difficul- 
ty, and if the diſtemper is. not check- 
ed, ſoon grows delirious and frantic, 
The off-ſfide of the belly. is ſometimes 
hard and diſtended; and in old horſes, 
when the liver has been long diſeaſed, 
the cure is ſcarce practicable, and the 


di ſeaſe ends fatally with a waſting di- 


arrhæa: but when the diſtemper is re- 
cent, and in young horſes, there is na 
fear of a recovery, if the following di- 


rections are obſerved, 


Firſt of all, bleed plentiſully; and 
give a laxative clyſter, as horſes 
are apt to be very coſtive in this 

| diſtemper 
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ftemper ; and the next day give 
m this purge. | | 
Take of Indian rhubarb, powdered, 
one ounce and a half; ſaffron two 
drams, ſuccotrine aloes ſix drams, 
ſyrup of buckthorn a ſufficient 
quantity. | 

If the rhubarb ſhould be found too 
expenſive, omit it, and add the ſame 
quantity of cream of tartar, and half 
. an ounce Caſtile ſoap, with four drams 
moreof aloes, This may be repeated 
two or three times, giving intermedi- 
ately the following balls and drink, 


Take of Æthiop's mineral half an 
ounce; millepedes the ſame quan- 
tityz Caſtile ſoap one ounce; 
make into a ball, and give one 
every day, and waſh it down with 
a pint of this decoction. 


Take madder root and turmerick, 
of each four ounces; burdock 
root ſliced, half a pound; Monk's 
rhubarb four ounces; liquorice 
fliced two ounces : boil in a gal- 
lon of forge water to three quarts; 
ſtrain off, and ſweeten with ho- 
ney. 


Balls of Caſtile ſoap and turmerick 
may be given alſo for this purpoſe, to 
the quantity of three or four ounces a 
day, and will in moſt recent caſes ſuc- 
ceed, | 

By theſe means the — gene- 
rally abates in a week, which may be 
diſcovered by an alteration in the horſe's 
eyes and mouth z but the medicines 
muſt be continued till the yellowneſs 
is entirely removed. Should the diſ- 
temper prove obſtinate, and not ſubmit 
to this treatment, you muſt try more 
potent remedies, viz, mercurial phyſic, 
ated two or three times at pro 
intervals; and then the following balls: 


Take ſalt of tartar two ounces, cin- 
nabar of antimony four ounces, 
live millepedes and filings of ſteel 
of each four ounces, Caſtile orVe- 
nice ſoap half a pound: make into 
balls of the ſize of pullet's eggs, 
and give one night and morning, 
with a pint of the above drink, 

It will be proper, on his recovery, 
to give him two or three mild purges, 
and, if a full fat horſe, to put in a 
rowel, ; 
The jaundice or yellows in cows 1s 
the moſt frequent diſorder that this 


di 
hi 
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uſeful beaſt is liable to, and 
demands care, as it often brings on 
murrain, laſk or ſcowering, dropſy, 
&c, but is ſoon diſcovered by the gall's 
running all over the cellular mem- 
brane, and tinging the eyes, and is the 
ſame diſeaſe as the jaundice in man; 
the beaſt becomes ſluggiſn, and the 
cow loſes her milk and loaths her food, 
and ſhe becomes weak and totters in 
her gait ; and the hair ſtarts. 

The remedies depend on the tate of 
the dung, If the beaſt doesnot ſcower 
but has dunged orderly, 


Take a handful of celandine, boil 
it in a quart of water to a pint 3 
to the ſtrained liquor add one 
ounce of turmeric, ' and kalf an 
ounce of coriander ſreds in pow- 
der, for a drink every morning; 


Or, Take liquorice root, anniſeeds, 
and turmeric root, each in pow» 
der, one ounce, for a doſe ey 
morning in warm ale, | 


If the beaſt ſhould ſcower at the 
ſame time, add a handful of mugwort, 
or wormwood, one ounce of tormen- 
til root, and boil a few minutes n a 
pint of water; add one ounce ofiar- - 
menian bole, and half an- ounce of 
mithridate, for a doſe; giving a re» 
ſtrigent clyſter every night, 

If the beaſt ſhould be very weak, and 
neglect her food, (which ſhould be 
good hay) let ſome ſlices of bread 
ſoaked in ale be frequently given ; this 
will ſupport amazingly, and be of the 
moſt infinite ſervice in a ſcowering; 
with the yellows, green meat ſhould 
particularly avoided, and bran with a 
handful of rice in it be ſet before her 
for food, 

ICEPLANT. A ſpecies of ficoĩdes. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, See 
ARTICHOXKE, i 

ERUSALEM S400, [Pulmonaria 
leſa.] Spotted Lungwort. This 
is met with in gardens, the leaves are 
of a green colour ſpotted with white; 
of an herbaceous glutinous taſte, with- 
out any ſmell, They ſtand recom- 
mended againſt ulcers of the lungs, 
phthiſes, and other like diſorders :- ne- 
vertheleſs experience gives little coun- 
tenance to theſe virtues, nor does tho 
preſent practice expect them. 
ERUSALEM CowsL1y, Lungwort. 
ESUITS-BARK. S Peruvian 


Banx, 
JEWS» 


— 
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S-EAR. See Jews Ean, 

_ JTEWS-MALLOW,| Corchorus, ] This 
plant is (aid to be ſown by * 
about Aleppo, as a pot-herb, There 
are ſeveral ſpecies, but too tender to 
bear the open air in England. They 
are propagated by ſeeds, 110 
FLOWER, 


IMMORTAL EAGLE 
BAatSAMINE, : 
INARCHING, Grafting by ap- 

* INCLOSURE.. The ſeparation of 

common grounds into diſtin poſſeſ- 


Incloſures aſcertain to every man bie 


Juſt and due property, and thereby pre- 
vent an infinity of treſpaſſes, injuries, 
and other ſources of ruinous litigation, 
22 keep the land warm, and add to 
Its fertility, by ſcreening it from vio- 
lent and nipping winds, which other- 
wiſe frequently deſtroy whole * 
and they alſo defend it from thoſe 
Ing and ſcorching winds, which ſo of- 


ten blaſt at ones the huſbandman's, 


till then well- nded, expectation. 
They afford thade in the ſummer, and 
heiter in the winter, for cattle, which 


would otherwife deſtroy more with 


their feet than they eat with their 
mouths, and which, for want of theſe, 
might, as Mr. Worlidge obſerves, loſe 
more of their fat or fleſh in one ſultry 
day, than they gain in three cold ones. 
Their cuttings afford fuel to the induſ- 
trious huſbandman, and, if carefully 
planted and preſerved, they will here 
and there furniſh him with timber for 
his carts, ploughs, and other utenſils, 
beſides ſometimes uſeful fruits, They 
are an excellent encouragement to good 
huſbandry, and a great remedy againſt 
beggary, by employing many poor peo- 
= in the labour which either the ma- 
king, or the mending of them con- 


ſttantly requires, and which is amply 
repaid by the increaſe of crops. 
INCUBATION. Sitting on eggs 
to batch them, | 
INDIAN ARROWROOT. See 
AoW ROOT. 


InvDian Cars8s, See Indian CR ESG8. 
INDIAN Coax. See Guinza 


Wazar. 

_ Inman Fi6, See Indian Fic, 
Indian, Lzar, [ Malabathrum,] 

This leaf is of a colour, firm 


texture, very ſmooth on one fide, leſs 
ſo on the other, on which run three 
remarkable ribs through its whole 


o 


length. Lemery and Pomet affirm, 
that theſe leaves have no perceptibls- 
ſmell or taſte; Herman and others, 
that they have a very great ſhare of 
both: thoſe met with in our ſhops 
have little-or no ſmell till they are 
well rubbed, when they emit an agree- 
able ſpicy odour : on chewing they are 
found to have a faint taſte, ſomewhat 
of the clove kind, This drug is of no 
farther uſe in medicine, than as an in- 
gredient in the mithridate and theria- 
ca; and is, when in its greateſt per- 
fetion, much inferior to the mace, 
which our college direct as a ſucceda- 
neum to it. = ö 

INDIGO. This forms à moſt eſ- 
ſential. branch of trade in Carolina, is 
a plant not unlike our fern when 

and is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable 
rom ; lucerne graſs when young, its 
leaves are the flowers con- 
fiſt of five leaves, and are of a papili- 
onaceous kiud, the uppermaſt : petal 
being and rounder than the reſt, 
and lightly furrowed on the fide; in 
the middle of the flower is produced 
the ſtile, which afterwards becomes a 
ſeed-pod, They cultivate three ſorts 
of indigo on different ſoils, firſt the 
French or Hiſpaniola indigo, which 
has a long tap- root, requires a deep 
rich ſoil, and is principally cultivated 
in the internal patts of the country, 
which lie moſt ſoutherly, being the 
leaſt hardy, and-not well bearing the 
winters of Carolina to the northward, 

The ſecond is the Bahama or falſe 
Gautimala, which bears the winter 
better, is a ſtronger plant, and more 
fruitful, and is capable of being culti- 
vated on the worſt ſoils in the coun- 
try, but is inferior to the firſt in qua- 
lity of its dye, The third fort is a 
native, and is conſequently more cul- 
tivated than the others. 

The time of ſowing their indigo is 
after the firſt rains which ſucceed the 
vernal equinox ; The ſeed is ſown in 
drills about eighteen or twenty inches 
apart, when it comes up it muſt be 
carefully kept from weeds and worms; 
when full grown it is about eighteen 
inches high, and when beginning to 
bloſſom it is fit for cutting, which will 


be about the beginning of july: To- 


wards the end of Auguſt they cut a- 
gain, and about Michaelmas, if all 
things happen right, a third cutting is 
obtained: The general produce — 
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good land is from forty to fixty pounds 
Per acre, and a 


o on an average 
can manage two acres of the plants, 
and finiſh the manufacture of the 
drug. In the cutting; great cate is re- 
quiſite to preſerve the farina of the 
plant, as great part of the beauty of 
the drug depends on that circum- 
Ane erer et 


# 
. 
* 


The apparatus for indigo tho* con- 


ſiderable, is not expenſive, for beſides 
a pump, the Whole confiſts of vats and 
veſſels of cypreſs wood, Which the 
country itſelf produces: When cut, 
the plant is brought and laid in a large 
vat called a ſteeper, which is filled 
with water, and here leſt from twelve 
to ſixteen hours, according to the Wea- 
ther, when it begins to ferment; fwell, 
rife, and grow ſenfibly warm; 4 pre- 
vent its fermenting over the vat; pieces 
of wood are fixed t keep jt do 
its proper height; When the liquer Be: 
gins to fink betow®the point, they ſup- 

e the ſermentatlon xo be ivd at 


its due pitch, and it begins to abate; 


the overſeer then opens à coc, and 
lets off the liquor into another veſſel, 
which they term the beater. 

This liquor ſtrongly impregnated 
with the particles of the indigo, they 
work and agitate about in the beater 
with wicker baſkets without bottoms, 
and continue this agitation without 
ceaſing till it froths, heats, and fer- 
ments above the edge of the beater ; to 


allay this fermentation, a little oil is 


poured in, and the beating again re- 
newed, for twenty, thirty, or forty mĩ- 
nutes, or until a ſmall muddy grain 


begins to appear, which is the indigo 


granulating. 

'To' diſcover this the better, and to 
find when the liquor ĩs ſufficiently agi- 
tated, they put ſome of it continually 
in glaſſes, or on plates, and from 
thence make their obſervations, and 
when they ſuppoſe the granulation 
near at hand, they add a little lime 
water from another veſſel, which con- 
fiderably quickens the work; the li- 
quor appears of a purple hue, the 
whole becomes muddy, and the indi- 
go granulates more completely, It is 
now ſuffered to ſettle, and the clearer 
part is let off into other veſſels, letting 
off the water ſtill as it ſettles, until 
only the muddy part remains, which 
is put into bags of coarfe linen, where 
it remains till the moiſture is entirely 


InN0 


drained off; after this, if is cautiouſly 


expoſed to the ſum in boxes or frames, 
till it is completely ' dried; und for 

the drug called indigo. 
INOCULATINC, ot Bovpyiks. 
This is commony practiſtd vporfull 
ſorts of ſtone fruit in particular, ſuch 


5 peiches, nedtarines, chetries, plumbs, 


Kc, as alſo upon oranges and jafmines, 
and is preferable to aby fort of | graft- 
ing for moſt ſorts of tender fruit;*The 
method of performing it is as folſows: 
You muſt be provided with a ſhit 
penknife, having a flat haft (the' 
of which is to raiſe the bark of the 
Hoek to admit the bud, ) and ſome 
ſound baſs mat, whit ſhowld be 
ſoaked in water to encresſe its Nrenegth 
and make it more pfrable; then havin 
talen off the euttings of the trees yo 
propagate, you Douſd chuſe 
ſ*Woth part of (the ſtock about five dr 
fu inches "above "the ſurface of the 
growhd; if deſſgned for dwarfs, but ff 
tot Randards they Monkd be budded 
fix feet above we # with your 
knife' make an Horfzontaf cut cr 1 
rind of tHe ftorck, and fror the tm 


of that cut make a (Me Uowiiwards a- 
bout two inbhes In length, ſo that it 
may be in the form of a T,; but you 


muſt be careful not to cut too deep, 
left you wound the ſtock : then havin 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leavi 
the foot-ſtalk remaining, you ſhould 
make a croſs cut about half an inch 
below the eye, and with oo kvife fi 
off the bud, with part of the wood ti 
it, in form of an eſcutchen : Th 
done, you muſt with your Knife pu 
off that part of the wood which wa 
taken with the bud, obſervirig wheth! 
the eyes of the bud be left to it or not 
{for all thoſe buds which loſe th 
eye in firipping, ſhould be thrown 
away, being good for nothing :) then 
having gently raiſed the bark of the 
ſtock where the croſs © incifion was 
made, with the flat haft of your pen- 
knife cleave the bark from the wood, 
and thruſt the bud therein, obſerving 
to place it ſmooth between the rind 
and the wood of the ſtock, cutting off 
any part of the rind belonging to the 
bud, which may be too long for the 
ſlit made in ſtock; and ſo 'the having 
exactly fitted the but to the ſtock, you 
mult tie them cloſely round with hats 
mat, beginning at the under part of 
the flit, and ſo proceed to the bo ph 
| 4 
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king care that you do not bind round 
the eye of che bud, which ſhould be 
left open, 

When your buds have been inocu- 
lated three weeks or a month, you will 
ſee which of them have taken ; thoſe 
of them which appear ſhrivelled and 
black being dead, but thoſe which re- 
maln freſh and plump you may depend 
are joined ; at this time [you ſhould 
looſen the bandage, which if not done 
in time, will pinch the ſtock, and 
greatly injure, if not deftroy the bud, 

The March r e you muſt cut 
off the ſtock about the bud, ſloping it 
that the wet may paſs off, and not en- 
ter the ſtock ; to this part of the ſtock 
Jeft above the bud, it is very proper 
to faſten the ſhoot which the bud 
makes in ſummer, to ſecureit from be- 
ing blown out ; but this part of the 
Rock muſt continue on no longer 


than one year, after which it muſt be 


eut off cloſe above the bud, that the 
Rock may be covered thereby, _ 
The time for inoculating is from the 
middle of June until the middle of Au- 
goſt, according to the forwardneſs of 
the ſeaſon, and the particular ſorts of 
trees to be increaſed ; Which may ea- 
fily be known by trying the buds, whe- 
ther they will come off well from the 
wood, Bot the maſt general rule is, 
when you obſerve the buds formed at 
the extremity of the ſame year's ſhoor, 
which is a fign of their having finiſhed 
their ſpring growth, YO 
OB's-TEARS, [Coix.] It is an 
annual plant. which ſeldom ripens its 
"feeds in England, unleſs the ſeaſon 
proves very warm; from a thick fi- 
rous root is ſent out two or three 
Jointed ſtalks, which riſe two feet high, 


L rey with fingle, Tong, narrow 


aves at each joint, reſembling thoſe 
of the reed ; at the baſe of the leaves 
come out the ſpikes of flowers, ſtand- 
ing on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the ſeed is 
hard, ſmooth, and of a grey colour, 
greatly reſembling the ſeeds of Grom- 
well, from whence this plant has been 
by ſeveral'writers titled Lithoſpe um. 
INOM, or Ixxow BAR NV. Such 
barley as is ſown the ſecond crop after 
the 1 2—— is fallowed, © 
I SECT, A general na : 
ſmaller kinds of 'animals:; 

With regard to the generation of in- 


me for the 


ſects, the is now in general con- 
vinced, that they are not bred from cor- 


Vox. I, 


I-N.S 


ruption, but fron thou 
contrary was bo b the . 
Malpighi, Swammerdam; and Red, 
have abundantly confuted the doctri 
of equiyocal generation, as well as the 
chimerical transformation. of - the ca- 


terpillar into the butterfly, and 70 


ſhewn, that all the members of t 
butterfly were incloſed under the nym- 
ha or ſkin of the. caterpillar, as the 
parts of a plant are in the ſeed, - 
Inſects take particular care to depo- 
ſit their eggs or ſemen in ſuch places 
where they may have a ſufficient incu- 
bation, and where the young, wh 
hatched, -may have proper food t 
they can ſhift for themſelves, Thoſe 
whoſe food is in the water, lay their 
eggs there; thoſe to whom fleſh is a 
proper ſood, in fleſh z and thoſe to 
whom the fruits or leaves of vegetables 
are food, are accordingly depoſited 
there, but conſtantly the ſame kind in 
the ſame tree. As for others that re- 
quire a greater 1 of warmth, they 
are provided by the parent with ſome 
place in or about the body of y_ 
animals, as the feathers of birds, ha 
of beaſts, ſcales of fiſh, in the noſe, 
in the fleſh, nay ſome in the bowels of 
man, and other creatures. And as for 
others, they make them neſts, by dig- 
ging in the earth, wood, &c, carrying 
in and ſealing up proviſions that ſerve 
for the production of their young, and 
for their food when produced. | 
There is obſerved in flies, butterflies, 


&c. a Kind of glue, by which the fe- 


male faſtens her eggs to the bearing 
buds of trees, &c, ſo as not to be hurt 


by rain or froſt, / 
Mr, Andry, in his treatiſe De la Ge- 

neration des vers dans le Corps de 

Homme, takes notice, that the an- 


cients were miſtaken in denying that 


inſets breathed, on account of their 
wanting lungs; ſor modern obſerva- 
tions convince us, that inſects have a 
greater number of lungs than any o- 
ther animals. They alſo thought that 
they had no blood, as many of the 

had no red liquor like ours; but 1 
not the colour, but the uſe of the I- 
quor that is to be regarded. They 
' alſo, believed that they had no hearts; 


whereas our microſcopes. now diſcoyer 


they haye alſo ſeveral hearts; and this 
In particular ĩs obſervable in filkworms, 
who have a continued chain of hearts 

30 from 


that, hen inſects have ſeveral 4 
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from the head almoſt to the extremity 
of the tail ; and, as is apparent from 


"ſeveral inſects, who give ſigns of life, 
long after they are divided into ſeveral 


arts. 
Inſects want no parts that are either 


neceſſary or convenient for their uſe, 


or to render them compleat in their 


kind. Some affirm that earth-worms, 
and thoſe round-tailed worms, which 
are found in the inteſtines of men, 
horſes, &c, as alſo ſnails and horſe- 


leeches, are hermaphrodies ; but that 
ſuch worms as become flies, 2nd that 


' filk-worms, are not ſo, being of ro 


ſex, but reſts full of real animals, 
which in time come out with wings. 
Several ſorts of inſects do irreparable 
injury to the huſbandman, though ſo 
very minute as hardly to be diſcovered, 


Among others, a ſmall kind of worm 


gets into the roots, chiefly of oats and 


wheat, and, working upward, deſtroys 


all the inſide of the plant, which pe: 
riſhes ſoon after. M. Duhamel ſuſ- 


pects it to have been an inſect of this 


kind that deſtroyed vaſt quantities of 
wheat in the neighbourhood of Ge- 
neva, and of which M, de Chateau- 
vieux ſent him the following account, 
* Our wheat, ſays that illuſtrious huſ- 
bandman, in the month of May 1755, 
ſuſtained a loſs which even that cal, 
vated according to the New Huſbandry 
did not eſcape, We found in it many 
little white worms, which afterwards 
became of a cheſnut colour, They 
poſt themſelves between the "blades, 


and eat the ſtems, They are uſually 


found between the firſt joint and the 
roots, Every ſtalk which they attack- 


ed grew no more, but became yellow 


and withered, The ſame misfortune 
befel us in the year 1732. Theſe in- 
ſeas appeared about the middle of 
May, and made ſuch havock that the 
crop was almoſt deſtroyed,” 

Mr. Lifle mentions, that on the 15th 
and 14th of June, in pulling up wheat 
in ear, and ſow-thiſtles, he obſerved, a- 
mong the upper part of the roots of 
theſe, knots or cluſters of graſs lice, 
or green locuſts, as he calls them, 


which appeared whiteſt when they were 


dut juſt come to their ſhape, and as 
yet under ground: and among moſt 
of theſe clufters he obſerved a fly at 
her incubation, very turgid, of a whi- 
4iſh matter; ſhe being then blowing 
eſe inſects. Her wings were black, 
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and he thought her plainly the ſame 
as the locuſts, excepting that it had 
wings, He did not find more than 
one fly at any one root, - 

We too often find, in our kitchen 
gardens, a ſort of vermin called vine- 
fretter. They fix upon the roots of le- 
guminous plants, which afterwards 
gradually turn yellow, and die, M. 
Tillet ſays, he = obſerved the ſame 
inſect in the roots of wheat, 

The cuckow-ſpit, or ſpit-forth, as it 
is commonly termed, lodges itſelf 
principally in the joints of plants, ſel- 
dom appears before the latter end of 
May, and is moſt common when rain 
has fallen after a ſeries of dry weather, 
M. Poupart, in his account of this lit- 
tle creature, ſays, that as ſoon as it is 
out of its egg, it goes to a plant, which 
it touches with its fundament, and 
faſtens there a white drop of liquor 
full of air; that it drops a ſecond near 
the firſt, then a third, and ſo on till it 
covers itſelf all over with a ſcum or 
froth, which keeps it from the heat of 
the ſun, or ſpiders that would ſuck it, 
But Mr, Liſle takes this liquid to be no- 
thing but the nightly dew, which falls 
on the fork or joint of the plant, where 
the little inſet works it into froth. 
with its proboſcis, as with a bellows, 

St. JOHN's-BREAD, See Bzan- 
Trex, J 

St, Jonx's- WorT, | Hypericum, 
This . wild in woods — uncul- 
tivated places throughout England. 
Its taſte is rough and bitteriſn; the 
ſmell diſagreeable. Hypericum has 
long been celebrated as a corroborant, 
diuretic, and vulnerary; but more 
particularly in byſterical and maniacal 
diſorders: it has been reckoned of 
ſuch efficacy in theſe laſt, as to have 
thence received the name of fuga de- 
monum. It is obſervable, that the flow- 
ery tops tinge expreſſed oils of a red 
colour (which very few vegetable ſub- 
ſtances will do) and communicate a 
blood red to rectiſied ſpirit, The oil 
tinged by them is kept in the ſhops, 

Sweet Jon. A narrow-leaved 
Sweet-William, See CARNATION, 

ouhN-Ar TIE. An apple ſo called. 
ONQUIL, Sc Darronit, 
. JUG, Meadow or paſture, 
PECACOANHA, A root brought 
from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. It is 
divided into two ſorts, Peruvian and 
Brazilian ; but the eye diſtinguiſhes 
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three, aſh · coloured or grey, brown, and 
white. The aſh- coloured, or Peruvian 
ipecacoanha of the ſhops, is a ſmall 
wrinkled root, bent and contorted in- 
to a great variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrinkles, 
and deep circular fiſſures, quite down 
to a ſmall white woody fibre that runs 
in the middle of each piece ; the cor- 
tical part is compaR, brittle, looks 
ſmooth and. refinous upon breaking: 
it has very little ſmell; the- taſte is 
- bitteriſh and ſubacrid, covering the 
tongue, as it were, with a kind of mu- 
cilage. The brown is ſmall, and 


ſomewhat more wrinkled than the 


foregoing, of a brown or blackiſh co- 
lour wit 
is brought from Brazil, The white 
ſort is vg; has no wrinkles, and no 

ible bitterneſs in taſte, The 
firſt ſort (the aſhcoloured, or grey ipe- 
cacoanha) is that uſually preferred for 
medicinal uſe, The brown has been 
ſometimes obſerved, even in a ſmall 
doſe, to produce violent effects. The 
white, though taken in a large one, has 
ſcarce any effect at all: Mr. Geoffroy 
calls this fort baſtard ipecacoanha, 
and complains that it is an impoſition 
upon the public. To what ſpecies of 
plant the ipecacoanha belongs, has not 
as yet been determined, Geoffroy, 
Neuman, Dale, and Sir Hans Sloane, 
inform us, that the roots of a kind of 
apocynum (dog's bane) are too fre- 
quently brought over in its ſtead ; and 
inſtances are given of ill conſequences 
following from the uſe of theſe roots: 
if the marks above laid down, parti- 
cularly the aſh colour, brittleneſs, deep 
wrinkles, and bitteriſh taſte, be care- 
fully attended to, all miſtakes of this 
kind may be prevented, 

Ipecacoanha was firſt brought into 
Europe about the middle of laſt cen- 
tury, and an account of it publiſhed a- 
bout the ſame time by Piſo; but it 
did not come into general uſe tl about 
the year 1686, when Helvetius, under 
the 3 of Lewis XIV, introdu- 
ced it into practice. The root is one 
of the mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics we 
are acquainted with ; and has this pe- 
culiar advantage, that if it ſhould not 
operate by vomit, it paſſes off by the 
other emunctories. It was firſt intro- 
duced among us with the character of 
an almoſt infallible remedy in dyſente- 
ries, and other inveterate fluxes z as 


t, and white within; this 


1IPE 


alſo in diſorders proceeding from ob- 
ſtructions of long ſtanding; nor has it. 


loſt much of its reputation by time, 


It dyſenteries, it almoſt always pro- 


duces happy effects, and often performs 


a cure in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 


In other fluxes of the belly, in begin- 


ning dyſenteries, and ſuch as are of 2 


malignant kind, or where the patient 
breathes a tainted air, it has not been 


found equally, ſucceſsful: in theſe. 


caſes it is neceſſary to continue the 


uſe of this medicine for ſeveral days, 
and to join with it opiates, diaphore- - 


tics, and the like. This root, given in 
ſubſtance, is as effectual, if not more 
ſo than any of the preparations of it : 
the pure reſin acts as a ſtrong irritating | 
emetic, but is of little ſervice in dyſ- 
enteries z whilſt an extract prepared 
with water is almoſt of equal ſervice 
in theſe caſes with the root- itſelf, tho* 
it has little effect as an emetic. Geo- 


froy concludes from hence, that the 


chief virtue of ipecacoanha in dyſen-, 
teries depends upon its gummy ſub- 
ſtance, which lining the inteſtines with 
a ſoft mucilage, when their own mu- 
cus has been abraded, occaſions their, 
exulcerations to heal, and deſends 
them from the acrimony of the jui 

and that the refinous part, in hi 


the emetic quality refides, is required 


where the morbific matter is 


in the glands of the ſtomach and in- | 


teſtines, But if the virtues of this 
root were entirely owing to its muci- 
laginous, or gummy part, pure gums. 
or mucilages might be employed 

equal advantage, Water, aſſiſted by 
a boiling heat, takes up from all ve- 
getables a conſiderable portion of reſt- 
nous along with the gummy matter: 
if the ipecacoanha, remaining after the 
action of water, be digeſted with pure 
ſpirit, it will not yield half ſo much 
refin as at firſt ; ſo that the aqueous 
extract differs from the crude root only 
in degree, being proportionably leſs re- 
ſinous, and having leſs effect, both as 
an emetic, and in the cure of dyſente- 


ries, The virtues of ipecacoanha, ia 


this diſorder, depend upon its promot- 
ing perſpiration, the freedom of which 
is here of the utmoſt importance, and 
an increaſe of which, even in bealth» 
ful perſons, is generally obſerved to 
ſuppreſs the evacuation by tool. In 
dyſenteries, the ſkin is for the moſk 
part dry and tenſe, and perſpiration 
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obſtructed: the common diaphoretics 
paſs off without effect through the in. 

teſtinal canal: but h ease. if the 
patient, after a puke or . * co - 
vered up warm, brings on a plenti- 
ful ſweat. Aſter the removal of the 
dyſentery, it is neceſſary to continue 
the uſe of the medicine for ſome time 
longer, in order to prevent a relapſe : 

for this purpoſe, a few grains, divided 
into ſeveral aoles, fo as not to occaſion 
any ſenſible evacuation, may be exhi- 
bited every day; by. this means the 
cure is eQually eſtabliſhed, And 
indeed ſmall doſes, given even from the 
beginning, have been often found to 
have better effects in, the cure of this 
diſeaſe than larger ones, Geoffroy in- 
forms us, from his own experience, 
that he has obſerved ten grains of the 


powder to act as effectually as a ſcru- 
or two; and therefore confines the 


_ doſe betwixt ſix and ten grains. 


IRON WOOD, [Syderoxilum.] This 


is a'native of warm climates, and will 
no bear the air of England, unleſs pre- 


ſerved in ſtoves; it may be propagated 


Hyers and ſeeds, 


"TRON WORT, [Sideritis.] This 


cs will bear the open air, and may 
propagated by ſeeds, It is only ad- 
mitted into the gardens for the ſake 
of variety, © 
AS-TREE, [ Cercis. 

28 are, 1. The co mon Judas Tree. 
2. The Canada Judas Tree. 3. The 
Chiofin Jadas Tree, with Pointed 


51 5 firſt of theſe is a native of the 
Warmer parts of Europe, and abounds 
in Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. 

The ſecond fort i is common in Vir- 
ginia, New-England, Canada, and 


The "TS 


.- moſt of the northern countries of A- 


merica, where it is called Red Bud, 
from the beautiful colour of its flow- 
er-buds, 

- The third ſort is a common plant i in 
the "woods 'of Carolina, ' but differs 
from the other two in the form of its 
leaves, which are pointed, the former 
being "nearly round ; the flowers of 
this'too are ſmaller, and the plants, for a 
reg or four years, require alittle more 
elter In caſe of hard winters, after 
jch they will bear our climate per- 
wy well in an ordinary ſituation. 


| eſe trees may ro 2 571 dy 
W will make fome e- 
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nough plants if properly trained; but 
the ſeedlings are till better, and ſeeds. 
from the laces of their native growth 
are preferable to thoſe ſaved n ritain, 
being larger and better ripened, 

As foon as thoſe ſeeds are either re- 


ceived from abroad, or gathered | at 


home, after havi been, made quite 
dry, let them be mixed with Toofe and, 
and preſerved from froſt and wet ti 
the latter end of March, ay the wea- 
ther is more or leſs favourab e, About 
this time ſow them, on a, bed of rich 
mellow dry ſoil, and cover them half 
an inch deep. In * bl oy vi 5 
the plants Will | 

the bed 85 to 


burſt them, MA ern, to 2 
them from the ſcorch heat, of 5 
ſun, which will Goth, accelerate Uh 
growth, From their appearance pe 
ground, they muſt, be gently, thoug 
frequently watered. in the mornings 

white the weather continues eld, Þ 557 
afterwards i in the evenings wh 1ED 15 


ene, 


in to Hel remove 
pan = ſeminary to Ee 
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1 Ax and about a N Wer 
in the row ; give them a gentle water- 
which ought to be frequently. re. 
in the evenings of dry weather 
during the ſummer months, and keep 
the ſoil about them clean and mi 
eſe trees naturally grow in a. wild 
Irregular manner, and, when left to 
unaſſiſted nature, are rather of the 
bumy ſhrub kind, To. correct this 
defect, place a Rake. firm by the ſide 
of ;cach pms, apd ag it adyances in 
hel ght, tie the leading ſhoot to it with 
a pits of ſoft baſs, 'which difection 
M Jena and the legs 
will, row ſtraig t and regular. 
caſe tie following winter ſhou dp 25 
155 it May be E 194 2 
Ges peaſe-ftra over. the groun 
keep the froſts From Wa Be roofs, 


ne, 
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and, the ſucceeding ſpring, let it be 


Nn into the ground between the rows. 


this time let all the low - grow¾äing 
77 of the former year be cut 
ſe away, that they may not impede 
vigorous growth of the leading 
oot, which muſt be conſtantly tied 
to the ſtake as it advances in height; 
but — the loweſt, all the ſmall 
ches are not to be taken away, 

the main one may not be drawn 

too tall and ſlender, but advance with 
bulk proportioned to its height. If 
eſs circumſtances are attended. to, 


—— will only require the additi- 


trouble of keeping them clean 
during their abode here. 
The judas- tree ſhould not remain 
ger than two years in the ſame nur- 
from the ſeed - bed, and therefore, 
the ſucceeding ſpring, may either be 
planted out. where they are to romp 
or (which Mr. Boutcher rather ad les) 
be committed to another-nurſery, and 
planted at greater intervals, for two 
longer, where they may be treated 
the ſame manner as has been di- 
rected ; by which time, they will be 
large, handſome, hardy plants, 
.JUG, 4 drinking veſſel with a 
erg 5822. [F J A half-d 
UBE ujube,) A ried 
fruit * bans "hag France. TJujubes 
have a pleaſant ſweet taſte, -* are 
recommended i in an acrimonious ſtate 
of the Juices; in coughs from thin 
ſharp defluxions; and in heat of u- 
rine : but they are at preſent, among 
us, a ſtranger to medicinal practice, 
and to the 
[LIANS. Dame's flower. 
ULY, The ſeventh month of the 
your; containing 31 days. 
"Produtt of the Kitchen Garden, 
Artichoak, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
parrots, beans, peaſe, kidney-beans, 
tutnips, lettuces, cucumbers, melons, 
all ſorts of ſallet, finochia, onions, 
. rocambole, parſley, chervil, 
8, horſe-radiſh, early potatoes, bu- 
rach, radiſhes, marygolds, aromatic 
2 —— 
ruits in ine, now +4044 
Pears: Pximative, Robine, Petit 
Muſcaz, Coifſe Madam, Muſeadelle- 
uge, Orange Muſk, and. ſome others. 
he - black pear of Worceſter, and 
Lord Ch ne's green pear, if well pre- 
ſerved, rem 82 in being. 
Apples: Codlin, wargeret -apple, 


JUL 
white juneating, Stubbard's apple, 


ſummer coſtin, ſummer 
pomme de Rambour, The John ap- 


ple, ſtone pippin, and oaken pin, yet 


remain of the former year, 

Cherries : Kentiſh, Duke, Ga. 
coign's- heart, Caroation, Lukeward, 
Ox-heart, Amber-heart, Coroon, white 
Spaniſh, amber, and black-cherries. 

Peaches : Brown and white Nutmeg, 
and Anne Peaches. 

Nectarines: Fairchild's early nut- 
meg, Newington, Roman red, Elruge, 
and the Brunion, 

Plumbs : Jaun Hative, Moroceo, 
Orleans, blue Primordian, Violet, 
Royal, Blue Perdrigon, Mirabelle, Im- 
perial, white Matchleſs, Maitre Claude, 
Green Gage, Fotheringham, Damgi- 
fine, Drap d'Or, Gros Damas "—_— 
Cheſton, with ſome others, 

Apricots : The Orange, Roman, 
Breda, Algier, Bruxelles, and Turkey, 

Gooſeberries, raſ; and cur- 
rants, and in cold fituations, white, 
green, and Chili ſtrawberries, 

And in the Stove, the Anana or 


Pine Apple. 
Plants now in — 2 in the Pleaſure 


_ Carnations, pinks, female balſamine, 
Marvel of Peru, bean caper, capſicum 
indicum, everlaſting pea, ſweet-ſcented 
pea, golden rod of ſeveral kinds, French 
Marygold, African, amaranthus's, a- 
maranthoides, ſcarlet lychnis, double 
roſe campion, Virginian ſpiderwort, 
annual ſtock-july-flower, China pink, 
double ptarmica or-ſneezewort, lark- 
ſpurs, ſome ſorts of ſtarwort, ſun-flo- 
wer of different kinds, moly's, virgin's 
bower, ſcarlet martagon, double white 
Why, day lily, —— peach- lea- 

ved campanula, red valerian, French 
willow, acanthus, lychnideas two or 
three kinds, poppies of divers: kinds, 
great gentian, ſweet ſultan three kinds, 
Indian ſcabious, Venus iooking-glaſs, 
nigella, Venus navelwort, thorn apple, 
dwarf annual ſtock, dwarf -lychnis, 
lupines of ſeveral ſorts, linarias ſeveral 
ſorts, white hellebore, Spaniſh figwort, 
antirrhinum or calves ſnout of ſeveral 
ſorts, hieraciums of ſeveral kinds, and 
ſome others of leſs note. | 

| Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 

Several ſorts of roſes, Dutch, late- 
red, ever · green, Engliſh long · blowing, 
ſcarlet Virginian, and late white — 
ſuckles, Spaniſh broom, 


. 


cia, the tulip- tree, ſhrub einquefoll, 


common white, yellow, and dwarf yel- 
Jow jaſmines; ſpirea with yellow leaves, 
ditto with marſh elder-leaves, Cateſby's 
climber, double and fingle pomegra- 


nates, paſſion- flower, trumpet flower 


oleaſter or wild olive, agnus caſtus, al- 
thæa frutex, bladder ſena, cytiſſus lu- 
natus, ciſttuſes two or three kinds, Ca- 
nary hy pericum, phlomis or ſage tree 
two or three ſorts, with ſome others. 

Plants in Flower in the Green- Houſe 

and Stove, 

Oranges and lemons, myrtles, amo- 
mum Plinii, barba Jovis or filver buſh, 
ciſtus halim folio, ciſtus ledon, two or 
three ſorts 3 Spaniſh yellow Indian a- 
zorian, Arabian and ilex-leaved jaſ- 
mines, geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, tree 
ſcabious two ſorts, colutea /Ethiopica, 
apocynums of feveral kinds, blue and 


ſcarlet cardinal's flower, caſſias of two 


forts, Acacia Indica' Aldini ; Guido- 
nia Ulmi facie, the ſenſitive and hum- 
ble plants, coral-tree, lotus argentea 
cretica; and lotus hzmorrhoidalis a- 
nonis, two or three ſorts, granadillas 
two or three ſorts, coffee-tree, white 
Spaniſh broom, Fabago Africana ar- 
boreſcens flore ſulphureo, &c, Olean- 
ders red, white, ſweet-ſcented and 
double-flowered, frittillaria craſſa both 
ſorts, ſeveral ſorts of ficoides, ſmall 
creeping cerens, Cotyledons of ſeveral 
forts, ſedums ſeveral kinds, Ketmias 
of ſeveral ' ſorts, tithymals of ſeveral 
forts, Ricinus or palma Chriſti, Rici- 
noĩdes folio multifido, blue umbellated 
throat wort, convolvuluſes ſeveral ſorts, 
double Indian naſturtium, myrto ciſ- 


tvs, polygala fruteſcens, digitalis acan- 


thoides, heliotropium ſcorodoniæ fo- 
lio, gnaphalium maritimum, elychry- 
ſums ſeveral ſorts, - caltha Africana 
croci folio, &. Anemonoſpermos of 
ſeveral ſorts, Dorias ſeveral ſorts, blue 
African umbellated hyacinth, Indian 
reed of two or three ſorts, aloes of ſe- 
veral forts, Yucca, phalangium folits 
cepaceis, Zeylon lily, dracunculoides, 
baſſellas, tetragonocarpos, viburnums 
two or three ſorts, olives, rhamnuſes 
two or three ſorts, papaya, ſiſyrinchi- 
um, Indian figs of ſeveral kinds, mo- 
mordica, caper- tree, phytolacca, with 
fome others. 
Medicinal plants vie may 
thered for uſe. 
Fomentil, Winter ſavory, ros ſolis, 
ſneeze wort, clown's woundwort, origa- 
nums, toadflax, worm- wood, wild and 


be now ga- 


JUN 
wood ſage, clary, endweed, goat's rue, 
waterdock, maſtic, ſweet cicely, pur- 
ſlane, with moſt of thoſe mentioned 
for June, 

JUNE. The 6th month of the year 
containing 30 days, l 
The Products of the Kitchen Garden, * 
- Cauliflowers, cabbages, beans, peaſe, 
artichokes, carrots, turneps, cabbage, 
brown Dutch, Imperial, Sileſia, white 
and black cos; royal and green cab- 
bage lettuces ; all forts of young ſallet 
herbs, as creſſes, chervil, corn ſallet, 
muſtard, rape, turnep, &c. F 
All forts of ſweet herbs, as lavender, 
thyme, winter ſavory, hyſſop, marum, 
ſtæchas, &c. as alſo ſage, clary, roſe- 
mary, origanum, penny-royal, mint, 
baum, and many other ſorts of medi- 
cinal plants; as alſo purflain, cucum- 
bers, melons, finochia, parſley, ſorrel, 
with many others, 17 a 
Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 
obne Rrawbartics, be 
ries, currants, Duke, Kentiſh, Flanders 
heart, black heart, lukeward and Spa- 
niſh cherries ; maſculine apricot, early 
nutmeg peach; and in the forci 
frames ſeveral ſorts of peaches, necta- 
rines, grapes, apricots, &c. and in the 
ſtove, the ananas or pine apple. 
Fruits continuing. 
Golden ruſſet, ſtone pippin, Deux 
Anns or John apple, oaken pin, and 
ſome other apples; as alſo Lord Chey- 
ney's winter green, black pear of Wor- 
ceſter, double flower, Royal de Huy- 
yer, winter Boncretien, Burgamot Bu- 
55 Engliſh Warden, and ſome other 
orts of pears, if well preſerved. 
Plants now in Flower in the Pleaſure 
Garden, a 
Stock July-flowers of ſeveral forts, 
white wall-flower fingle and double, 
French honey-ſuckle white and red, 
lobels, catch-fly, Venus navel-wort, 
flos Adonis, double and ſingle ſweet. . 
williams, double perennial'catch-fly, 
ſeveral ſorts of daizies, bulbous- 
lily, martagons ſeveral ſorts, ſea daffo- 
dil, bloody cranes-bill, ſeveral ſorts of 
bulbous iris's, Canterbury bell, peach- 
leav'd bell-flower, nettle-leaved bell. 
flower with blue and white flowers, 
ſingle and double; red, white, and 
garden valerian ; buphthalmums of 
ſeveral ſorts, leucanthemum or ox- 
eye daizy, red and white batchelor's 
Hutton double and ſingle, double 
and fingle roſe campions both white 
and red, double ragged robin, wm 
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nis from the Alps with deep red 
flowers growing in an umbet, ſe- 
veral ſorts of Molys, ornithogulums, 
Savoy and Tradeſcant's ſpider-wort, 
French willow, tree primroſe, poppies 
of various kinds, columbines of vari- 
ous colours, ſcarlet lychnis, Spaniſh 
' fig-wort, Fairchild's mule, lychnideas, 
fraxinella white and red, monk's wood, 
great blue bottle, blue feathered hya- 
cinth, double-white mountain ranun- 
culus, larkſpurs of ſeveral kinds, In- 
dian ſweet-ſmelling ſcabious, ſweet 
ſultan, ſweet- peaſe, everlaſting peaſe, 
ſeveral ſorts of thrift, ſea holly, moun- 
tain ſmooth-leav'd and Alpine blue 
ſea hollies, golden rod of two or three 
kinds, Sir George Wheeler's tutſan, 
Nigella, or fennel-flower of ſeveral 
kinds, hieraciums ſeveral ſorts, ſun- 
flower, white lily, ſtrip'd white lily, 
candy tuft, dwarf- lychnis, fox-gloves, 
. gladioluſes ſeveral kinds, white helle- 
bore, female balſamine, French mary- 


gold; Africans, Indian Pinks; flam- , 


mula ſovis, periwinckles, broad-leav'd 
. upright lily of the valley flower'd, and 
deep-red apocymums or dog's-banes, 
yellow perennial and white Tangier 
fumitories, day lily, ſea rag-wort, ſome 
carnations, with ſeveral other of leſs 


date. ̃ 3 
Trees and Shrubs which art hardy, now 
in flower, | 

Scorpion and bladder ſena, roſes of 
ſeveral kinds, double and ſingle vir- 
gin's bower, Ciſtuſes of ſeveral ſorts, 
moon trefoil, Spaniſh broom, ſyringa, 
oleaſter, or wild olive, ſpirea ſalicis fo- 
lio, common white, dwarf, and com- 
mon yellow jaſmines ; Italian, late 
red, German evergreen, Engliſh long- 
| flowering, and common or late white 
honey-ſuckles ; nettle-tree, lime-tree, 
ſpirea opuli folio, Cateſby's climber or 
Carolina kidney-bean tree, upright 
| ſweet Canada raſberry, woody night- 
ſhade, mallow-tree, althæa frutex, tu- 
p- tree, ſhrub cinquefoil, Spaniſh tree 
_ germander, perennial ſhrubby lamium 
or baſe horehound, with ſome others 
of leſs note, . 
Plants now in Flower in the Green-Houſe, 

| Garden, and Steve. 

Oranges, lemons,  citrons, myrtles, 
oli ves, geraniums of ſeveral ſorts, ſcar- 
let althæa, barba Jovis, yellow Indian, 


| $paniſh, ilex-leav'd, and Arabian jaſ- 


mines; ſedums of ſeveral 
caides of ſeveral ſorts, coty 
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ds, fi- 
s, aloes 


JUN 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome ſorts of paſſion. 


flowers, French phyfick nut, coffee 


tree, dwarf pomegranate, oleanders, 
three-leav'd ſumach, Indian cane, cy- 
tifſuſes, cittuſes of ſeveral forts, amo- 


mum Plinii, ſeveral ſorts of apocynum 


or dogs-bane, dwarf American campa- 
nula, anemonoſpermoſes of ſeveral 
ſorts, polygana Africana, white Spaniſh 
broom, colutea Æthiopica flore Phe 
nicio, African tree ſcabious, ſenſitive 
plant, alcea fruteſcens flore rubro, me- 
lianthus or honey-flower, tree ſag*, 
with ſeveral others. 
Medicinal Plants, 

Mullein, ſpeedwell, figwort, water 
betony, ſun-dew, ſarvile, ſelf-heal, 
penny-royal, red poppy-flower, pelli- 
tory, catmint, water-lily, ſpearmint, 
peppermint, ſcabious, yarrow, devil's- 
bit, feverſew, melilot, burnet, mallow, 
black and white horehound, burnet- 
ſaxifrage, ſage of virtue, red ſage, dit- 
tander, mountain flax, tanſey, ſtone- 
crop, hare's-foot trefoil, St. John's- 
wort, hyſſop, aliſander, aſh leaves, 
herb-robert, muſk crane's-bill, dove's- 
foot crane's-bill, broom, hedge muſ- 
tard, hemp agrimony, broad and nar- 
row-leaved plantain, dragon's tarra- 
gon, lavender cotton, ladies bed-ſtraw, 
common and Roman wormwood, la- 
vender ſpike, lime-tree flowers, bear's- 
breech, comfreys, ſpinach, maudlin, 
houſe-leek, mother of thyme, agrimony, 
hemlock, water hemlock, vervain, 
thyme, marſh-mallow, ſuccory, ladies- 
mantle, pimpernel, dwarf-elder, reſt- 
harrow, blue-bottles, roſemary, mary- 


golds, filver-weed, germander, orpine, 


ſowbreadroot, foxglove, mugwort, ho- 
rage, bugloſs, ſowthiſtle, garden orach, 
ſtinking orach, ſhepherd's purſe, ho- 
ney-ſuckle, betony, carduus benedic- 
tus, calamint, avens, knot-graſs, ca- 
momiles, hound's-tongue, ey e- bright, 
roſes, elder - flowers, ſtæchas, and 
brook-limes, 

JUNIPER, [ Juniperus. ] This grows 
naturally in many parts of England ; 
it is a low ſhrub, ſeldom rifing more 
than four or five feet high, ſending 
out many ſpreading branches, co- 
vered with a brown bark, garniſhed 
with narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, 'end- 
ing in acute points, placed by threes 
round the branches, which are of a 
greyiſh colour, and continue through 
the year; the male flowers ſometimes 
are fituated at diſtances on 'the ſame 

plane 
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cuttings. 
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plant with the female, at other times 
they are upon diſtinct plants: the fe- 
male flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
berries. which are firft green, but when 


-ripe are of a dark purple colour, The 


berries ripen in the autumn, 
The'wood, the berries, and the gum, 


are uſed in medicine; the gum is ti- 


tied ſandaracha. 
JUPITER's-BEARD, [ Barba Fovis. ] 
Silver-buſh, This is a ſhrub growing 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, the 
leaves are white and hairy, the flowers 
of a bright yellow colour appear in 


June. It is propagated by ſeeds an 

IVY, [Hedera.) This is a climbing 
ſhrubby plant, growing commonly 
from the trunks of trees, on old 
walls, The leaves have very rarely 
been exhibited internally, notwith- 
Nanding they are recommended againſt 
the atrophy of children ; their taſte 
is nauſeous, acrid,' and bitter, Exter- 


nally they have ſometimes been em- 


ployed for drying and healing ichorous 
ſores, and likewiſe for keeping iſſues 


* 


open. The berries were ſuppoſed by 
the antients to have a purgative and 
emetic quality : larer writers have re- 
commended them in ſmall doſes, as di. 
aphoretics and alexipharmacs ; and 
Mr. Boyle tells vs, that in the London 
plague the powder of them was given 
with vinegar, with good ſucceſs, as a 
ſudorific : but we apprehend that the 
virtue of the compoſition was ra- 
ther owing to the vinegar than to the 
wder, BY 
There is ſpecies of ivy common in 
North - America, which has been 
brought into England, that climbs like 
the Engliſn ivy, but ſhoors to the length 
of twenty feet in a ſeaſon; it may be 
propagated by cuttings; it is generally 
called Virginian or American creeper, 
Ground Ivy, See Ground Ivy. 
Gum Ivy, This gumor refin was 
ranked by the ancients among the de- 
pilatories; from this claſs, which it 
certainly had no title to, it has fince 
been removed to that of conglutina- 
ters of wounds, to which it no 
very zuſt one, 2 


0%. KEDLACK. Charlock, 
KEEVE, or Kriver., A flat veſſel 
to work beer in, &c, 
KEG. A ſmall veſſel or caſk, 
KELL. - A web, in which inſects 
Invelope themſelves- 
KELP, The ſalt or aſhes of glaſſwort. 
"KERNEL, The eatable ſubſtance 
encloſed in a ſhell. 
KEXES, Hemlock, 
KID, The young of the goat. 
KIDNEY-BEANS, See French 
Br aAxs. | 
Kionzy-Bran-Tars, [Clycine.] 
This climbing plant is ra 


' In ſeveral nurſeries near London, where 


it is known by the name of Carolina 
in 


for «ſale - 
ſalting trough, 


-bean-tree, It is — — | 


vy laying down the young bars and a cover. 
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AL ' Glafswort. 'Otober, which will be rooted by chat 


time twelvemonth, and may then be 
tranſplanted either into a nurſery for a 
year to get ſtrength, or to the place 
where they are to remain for good 

which ſhould be in a warm light foil 
and ſheltered fituation, where they will 


- endure the cold of our ordinary win- 


ter very well; and if their roots be 
covered with ſtraw, fern, peaſe-haulm, 
or any other light covering, there will 
be no danger of their being deſtroyed 
by great froſt, ef at 
KIDNEYWORT, Navelwort, 
KINE. p Cattle, a 
KINNEL. A powdering tub, 3 


KINO'e-SPEAR. S AspHoDEL, 
KIT. A milking pail with two 
ies 


KITCHEN- 


kirchen · gar 
in the country, as a kitchen to a houſe; 
far without, ons there. is no way of 
baing @pplied with 2 great part of 
necelfary food, the markets. in 
country being, but poorly furniſhed 
with eſculeat herbs, and thoſe only 
upon the market-days, which aro ſel- 


de and planted, the produce of it 
will be earlier in perfection; for fruit 
trees and aſparagus require three years 
to grow, before any produce can be 
| ſrom them; ſo that the laser 
2 f — th or will 
ore a ſupply of theſe things can 

de had for the table, | 
The great thing to he copfidered is, 
to make choice of a good ſpil, not too 
— — ovor BY Ly an a 
| 3 nor ſhould it be too ſirong 
or in, but of, a pliable nature, 
and eaſy. to work; and if the place 
where you —— jd — ow 
garden A got be level, but in 
ons place and in another, we 
ould by ne means adviſe the levelling 
t; for by this fituation you will have 
an advantage which could not he ob- 
tained on a perfect level, which is, the 
having one part of dry ground for 

y crops, and the low part for 

better ſupplied throughout the ſeaſon 
with the various forts-of- herbs, roots, 
Se. And in very dry ſeaſons, when in 
the upper part of the garden the crops 
will greatly ſuffer m_ drought, then 


L 
: 


hoſe which 
upon a moderate ſoil ; and eſpe- 


fruits ſhould be planted, is would. be 
Vel. I. 3H 


is almoth. e. neceſſary foi 


graw upo ' 
cially, fince in this — — | 


gardens are placed near woods or large 
plantati ona, they have been much more 
troubled with blights in the ſpring 
than tho which have been more ex- 


poſed, 

Phe grounc 
for & kitch —— yur? — 
tioned ta the largeneſs of the famidy, 


or the quantity of herbs defired-:. for 


a ſmall family, ons acre and a halt of 
ground may be ſufficient; but for a 
large family, there hould not be lem 
than four os five acres; becaufe, when 
the ground, is regularly laid out, and 
planted with efpaticrs of: fiait-trees, 
this quantity will be found little & 
nough, noawithſtanding:. what forme 
perfons have ſaid on this head, | 
This ground muſt be walled round, 
and ii it can bo conv 
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not be depth enough for many ſorts of 
eſculent roots, as carrots, parſnips, 
beets, c. which run down pretty 
deep in the ground; and moſt other eſ- 
culent plants delight in a deep ſoil, as 
well as many plants whoſe roots appear 
ſhort, yet if their fibres, by which they 
receive their nouriſhment, are traced, 
they will be found to extend to a con- 
fiderable depth in the ground; ſo that 
when theſe are ſtopped by meeting 
with gravel, chalk, clay, &c, the plants 
will ſoon ſhew it, by their colour and 
ſtinted growth. 

In the diſtribution of this garden, 
next the ſouth and other good aſpected 
walls, the borders ſhould be at leaſt 
eight or ten feet broad, whereby- the 
roots of the fruit-trees will have greater 
liberty than in ſuch places where the 
borders are not above three or four 
feet wide ; and upon theſe borders you 
may ſow many ſorts of early crops, 
if expoſed to the ſouth; and upon 
thoſe expoſed to the north, you may 


have ſome late crops; but we would 


by no means adviſe the planting any 
ſort of deep-rooting plants too near 
the fruit-trees, eſpecially peaſe and 
beans ; though for the advantage of 
the walls, to preſerve them in winter, 
and to bring them forward in the 
ſpring, gardeners in general are too 
apt to make uſe of theſe borders, which 
are near the beſt aſpected walls, to the 
great prejudice of their fruit-trees ; 
but for theſe purpoſes it is much bet- 
ter to have ſome reed hedges fixed in 
ſome of the warmeſt quarters, cloſę to 
which you ſhould ſow and plant early 
peaſe, beans, &c. where they will thrive 
as well as if planted near a wall, and 
hereby the fruit-trees will be entirely 
freed from ſuch troubleſome plants, 
The walks of this garden ſhould be 
alſo proportioned to the fize of the 
ground, which in a ſmall garden ſhould 
be fix feet, but in a large one the mid- 
dle walks ſhould be ten or twelve; on 
each fide of the walk ſhould be allowed 
a border four or five feet wide between 
the eſpalier and the walk, whereby the 
diſtance between the two eſpallers will 
be greater,and theſe borders, being Kept 
conſtantly worked and manured, will 
be of great advantage to the roots of 
the trees; in theſe borders may be ſown 
ſome ſmall ſallad, or any; other herbs 


which do not continue Jong, or root 


debp, ſo that the ground will not be loſt, 
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- The walks of theſe gardens ſhould 
not be gravelled, for as there will be 
conſtantly an occaſion to wheel ma- 
nure, water, &c. u them, they 
would ſoon be defaced, and rendered 
unſightly ; nor ſhould they be laid with 
turf, for in green walks, when they 
are wheeled upon or much trodden, 
the turf is ſoon deſtroyed, and thoſe 
places where they are much uſed be- 
come very unſightly alſo; therefore the 
beſt walks for a kitchen-garden are 
thoſe which are laid with a bindin 
ſand ; but where the ſoil is ſtrong a 
apt to detain the wet, there ſhould be 
ſome narrow | under-ground drains 
made by the fide of the walks to carry 
off the wet, otherwiſe there will be 
no uſing of the walks in bad weather; 
and where the ground is wet, ſome 
lime rubbiſh, flints, chalk, or any ſuch 
material as can be procured with the 
leaſt expence, ſhould be laid at the bot- 
tom of them ; and if neither of theſe 
can- be had, a bed of heath or furze 
ſhould be laid, and the coat of ſand 


laid over it, by which the ſand will be 


keys drier, and the walks will be ſound 
and good in all ſeaſons, Theſe ſand 
walks are by much the eaſieſt kept of 
any, for when either weeds or moſs 
begin to grow, it is but ſcuffling them 
over with a Dutch hoe in dry weather, 
and raking them over a day or two af- 
ter, and they will be as clean as when 
firſt laid ; or if the walks are covered 
with the duſt taken from the great 
roads, it will bind and make a firm 
walk, | 

The beſt figure for the quarters to 
be diſpoſed, is a ſquare or an oblong, 
where the ground is adapted to ſuch a 
figure; otherwiſe they may be triangu- 
lar, or of any other ſhape, which will 
beſt ſuit the ground. 

When the garden is laid out in the - 
—— intended, if the ſoil be ſtrong, 
and ſubje& to detain moiſture, or be 
naturally wet, there ſhould always be 
under-ground drains made, to carry off 
the wet from every quarter of the 
garden, for otherwiſe moſt ſorts of kit- 
chen plants will ſuffer greatly by moiſ. 
ture in winter; and if the roots of the 
fruit-trees get into the wet, they will 
never produce good fruit, ſo that there 
cannot be too much care taken to let 
off all ſuperfluous moiſture from the 
kitchen-garden. F098 21975 

In one of thoſe quarters, which is 

: ; ſituated 


1 


fituated neareſt to the ſtables, and beſt 
defended from the cold winds z or if 
either of the ſlips without the garden 
wall, which is well expoſed to the ſun, 
lies convenient, and is of a proper 
width, that ſhould be preferred, for a 
place to make hot-beds for early cu- 
cumbers, melons, &, The reaſon for 


our giving the 28 to one of 


theſe ſlips, is, firſt, there will be no 
dirt or litter carried over the walks of 
the kitchen-garden in winter and 
ſpring, when the weather is generally 
wet, ſo that the walks will not be 
rendered unſightly; ſecondly, the view 
of the hot-beds will be excluded from 
fight; and laſtly, the convenience of 
carrying the dung into theſe lips, for 
by making of a gate'in the hedge or 


pale, wide enough for a ſmall cart to 


enter, it may be done with much leſs 


trouble than that of burrowing ir thro” 


the garden ; and where there can be a 
ſlip long enough to contain a ſufficient 
number of beds for two or three years, 
it will be of great uſe, becauſe by the 
ſhifting of the beds annually, they 
will ſucceed much better than when 
they are continued for a number of 
years on the ſame ſpot of ground ; and 
as it will be abſolutely neceſſary to 
fence this melon-ground round with a 
reed hedge, it may be ſo contrived as 
to move away in pannels, -and then 
that hedge, which was on the upper 
fide the firſt year, being carried down 
to a proper diſtance dilow that which 
was the lower hedge, and which may 
remain, there will be no occaſion to 
remove more than one of the croſs 
hedges in a year ; therefore, I am per- 
ſuaded, whoever will make trial of this 
method, will find it the moſt eligible, 
The moſt important points of general 
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culture conſiſt in well digging, keeping 
clean, and manuring the ſoil, and giving 
proper diſtance to the trees and plants, 
according to their different growths. 
The dunghills ſhould alſo be kept clear 
from weeds, for it will be to lictle pur- 

ſe to keep the garden clean, if this 
is not obſerved; for if the ſeeds of 
weeds are ſuffered to ſcatter upon the 
dung, they will be brought into the 
garden, whereby there will be a con- 
ſtant ſupply of weeds yearly introdu- 
ced, to the no ſmall damage of your 
plants, and a perpetual labour occaſi- 
oned to extirpate them again, Ano- 
ther thing which is abſolutely neceſſary 
to be obſerved, is, to carry off all the 
refuſe leaves of cabbages, the ſtalks 
of beans, and haulm of peaſe, as ſoon 
as they have done bearing, for the ills 
ſcent which moſt people complain of 
in kitchen-gardens, is wholly occaſi- 
oned by theſe things being ſuffered to 
rot upon the ground ; therefore when 
the cabbages are cut, all the leaves 
ſhould be carried out of the garden 
while they are freſh, at which time 
they miay be very uſeful, for feeding of 
hogs, or other animals, and this will 
always keep the garden neat, and free 
from ill-ſcents, As for all other ne- 
ceſſary directions, they will be found 
in the articles of the ſeveral ſorts of 
kitchen plants, which renders it need- 
leſs to be repeated in this place. M- 
LER, 

KNAPWEED. Bluebottle. 
' KNEE-HOLLY, or Exzz-Hoim. 
See Knee Hoi ty. 

KNIGHTS CROSS. Campion. 
KNOT-GRASS, [ Centinodium,] A 
kind of couch-graſs. 
* KNOT-BERRIES, Blackberries. 
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 ABDANUM, A refinous ſub- 
1— Mg e upon the leaves of 
the ciſtus ſadanifera Cretica flore purpures 
Tourn. This 55 is 440 — 
formerly collected from the beards of 
goats, wo brouſed the leaves of the 
ciſtus : at preſent a kind of rake, with 
ſeveral ſtraps or thongs of ſkins fixed 
to it, is drawn lightly over the ſhrub, 

ſo as to take up the unctuous juic 
which is afterwards ſcraped off mich 
knives, Tt is rarely met with pure, 
even in the places which 22 it; 
t bythe 


the duſt blown upon the 


wind, "tingling with the -tenacious 
Juice, The inhabitants are alſo ſaid to 
mix with it. a certain black fand. In 
the ſThops'two ſorts are met with: the 


| beſt (which is very rare) is in dark co- 


loured, almoſt black m 
ſiſtence of a ſoft'plaiſter, which grows 
ſtill ſofter upon being handled ; of a 
very agreeable ſmell, and of a t 
ungent bitteriſh taſte : the other ſort 
1s harder, not ſo dark coloured, in lon 
rolls coiled up: this is of a mu 
weaker bell thin the firſt, and has a 
large admixture of fine ſand, whieh in 
the labdanum examined by the French 
academy, made up three-fourths of the 
maſs, Rectiſied ſpirit of wine almoſt en- 
e pure labdanum, leaving 
only a ſmall portion of gummy matter 
which has no taſte or ſmell: and hence 
this reſin may be thus excellently pu- 
rified for internal purpoſes, It is an 
uſeful ingredient in the ſtomachic and 


es, of the con · 


cephalic plaſters of the ſnops. 


LABOUR, In the management of 
a farm great regard is to be paid to the 
article of labour; by a ſyſtem of ceco- 
nomy only can a farmer obtain the re- 
ward of his toil, and a profit from his 
farm. This, if not reduced into the 
narroweſt poſſible compaſs, will, like 
a moth in a garment, deſtroy every 


thing that is good. The maſter's eye 


muſt ſuperintend the whole, and his 
hand muſt join in the execution too, if 
he would have his plans ſucceed, La- 


LAB 


bourers want looking after, and the 
man who will do well without, is a 
jewel of ineſtimable value. Labour en 
a farm is as various as the day of time, 


and continues from the firſt day of Ja- 


nuary to the laſt day of December, 
from the rifing to the ſetting fun, 
Ploughing, ſowing, reaping, and 
ing, do not-conſtitute the whole 
of the huſbaadman's care; ditching, 
draining, hedging, planting, hocings 
weeding, and abundance of others, 
come in for their ſhare of attention and 
the exertion of diligence, 

As theexpence of labour will be very 
different in ſome counties from others, 
we would adviſe all farmers to employ 
men by the piece; anditis their fault 
to employ men a ſecond time, who fail 
to do well the firſt, | 

LABOURER. 4 man hired to 
work by the day or week, or employed 
by the acre, rod, pole, &c. 

LABURNUM, { Gytifes. ] SeeBran 
Taro. Theſe trees are propaga- 
ted by ſowing their feeds (which thay 
annually produce in plenty) in March, 
on a bed of freſh earth, covering them 
about half an inch thick; and in four 
or five weeks, the plants will appear 
above ground, when ſome gentle wa- 
terings in dry weather will much pro- 
mote their growth, | 

The following February or March, 


* 


remove them ſrom the ſeod · bed tohe © 


nurſery ; ſhorten their roots, which are 
naturally carrotty, but which are not 
injured by cutting them freely when 
young; plant them in lines, two feet 
and a half diſtant, and a foot aſunder 
in the line; keep them clean; dig the 
ground between the lines in autumn 
and ſpring, and let them remain two 
ſeaſons, 

From hence remove them, in Octo- 
ber or February, to another quarter: 
ſtill continue to reduce the roots that 
incline downwards, and ſmooth the 
extremities of the — ones; 


” 


© 
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but leave ſome of the ſmalleſt at pro- 
per diſtances; for this tree, making 
prodigious ſhoots when the ſide-boughs 
are au cut off, bends with its own 
weight, and is afterwards with diffi- 
cuny redrefſed. This being properly 
performed, plant them in lines, five 
feet diſtant, and two feet aſunder in 
the line; manage them as before di- 
tected, and prune them annually to 
their proper form in which ſituation 
they may remain three or four years, as 
decaſlon requires, by which time they 
will produce their flowers, and make 
an agreeable appearance in whatever 


plantation they are placed. Bou rTcuER. 


LAC, [Lacca.] Improperly called 
gum lac; a ſort of wax of a red colour 
collected in the Eaſt Indies, by certain 
ĩaſects, and depoſited on ſticks faſtened 
for this purpoſe in the earth. It is 
brought over, either adhering to the 
* Ricks, or in ſmall tranſparent grains, 
or in ſemitranſparent flat cakes : the 
firſt is called ſtick lac, the ſecond ſeed 
tac, and the third ſhell lac. On break- 
ing a peice of tick lac, it appears com- 
poſed of regular cells like the honey- 
comb, with ſmall corpuſcles of a deep 
red colour lodged in them: theſe are 
the young inſets, and to cheſe the lac 
owes its tincture, for. when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute, 
The ſhell and feed lacks, which do not 
exhibit any inſets or cellular appear- 
ance upon breaking, are ſuppoſed to be 
artificial preparations of the other: the 
ſeed ſort is ſaid to be the Rick lac brui- 
ſed, and robbed of its more foluble 
parts; and the ſhell to be the {red lac, 

ſted and formed into cakes. The 
ſtick lac therefore is the genuine ſort, 
and ought alone yo be employed for 
medicinal purpoſes, This conciete is 
of great eſteem in Germany, and other 
countries for laxity and ſpongineſs of 
he gums, proceeding from cold, or a 
corhutic habit : for this uſe the lac is 
boiled in water, with the addition of a 
little allum; which promotes its ſolu- 
tion, or a tincture made from it with 
reQified ſpirit, This tinQure is alſo 
recommended internally in the fluor 
albus, and in rheumatic and ſcorbutic 
diſorders : it has a grateful ſmell, and 
not ah unpleaſant, bitteriſh, aſtringent, 
taſte, The principal uſe. of lac among 
us is in certain mechanic arts as a co- 


louring drug, and for making ſealing- 
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LACTARY, A milk houſe or dairy, 

LACED THYME, Dodder of 
thyme, See Dovpsa, . 

LADIES APPLE. The name of an 
apple. * 
Ladies Br DS TRAWw. See Bedfraw. 
LADbizs Bowza, b 2 
CLIMBERS» T 1 

Lavits, Comp, [Scandix.] Shep+ 
herd's needle, ſweet fern, See Fran, 

Lavits. Hair, Se Maio 
HAI. | | TIS 

Lais ManTL®, LA.] 
This plant grows wild in many parts of 
England. The leaves are as if plaited 
or folded together, ſo as to have given 
occaſion to the Engliſh name of the 
plant. All the parts of alchemilla diſ- 
cover to the tafte a rough glutinous 
quality; and hence may be of ſervice 
in diſorders proceeding from a laxity of 
the ſolids, and thin acrimonious-ſtate 
of the fluids, This herb was formerly 
much eſteemed in ſome female-weak- 
neſſes, and in fluxes of the belly; as 
alſo for conglutinating wounds and ul- 
ders; at preſent it is very rarely made 
uſe of, 

Lapizs SzAt, [Tamu.] Black 
Bryony, 

Lais SMOCK, | Cardamine.} A 
plant found in meadows in many parts 
of England, with purple and white 
flowers, There are varieties with dau- 
ble lowers admitted into the gardens, 
and are propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn, | 

Lavizs Tuicu, The name of an 


pits Taaczs, [Orchis.] Dog» 
ſtones, orchis. i 

LADDER TO HEAVEN, Lilly of 
the valley. 

LAIR. Paſture, A place in which 
a horſe, &c. feeds, 

LAMB, The young ſheep. Oft che 
management of lambs in ſnowy wen- 
ther, we have the following obſervati- 
ons in the Farmer's Magazine, vol. g, 
page 19, I have often heard it faid, 
that we ſhould profit by our misfer- 
tunes; this 1 have frequently dene, 
particularly on the occation I am about 
to mention, 

I am but a young farmer, and, of 


_ courſe, have been, by my inexpericace, 


led into many miſtakes, A yoars 
ago, I bought five-ſcore fambs, with 
an intent to keep them for ſtore eep. 
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T turned them on my lands, where they 
did very well till the weather happened 
to be ſnowy, 

As ſoon as the ſnow had covered the 
ground, I began to be alarmed left my 
lambs ſhould be ſtarved, and accor- 
dingly ordered one of my men to carry 


*ſome ſweet hay, and lay it in different 


parts of the field for them to eat; but 
in this I did very wrong, for the ſnow 
was not yet ſo deep; but that the lambs 
could, by ſcraping with their feet, clear 
it away, and get at alittle graſs, This 
made them refuſe the hay, to which 
they took adiſtaſte; and as more ſnow 
afterwards fell, I loſt that year no leſs 
than thirty-eight lambs by downright 
hunger, and the reſt were with great 
difficulty ſaved; for I was obliged to 
try many methods of teaching them to 
eat the hay. | | | 
I drew a little twiſted hay acroſs 


their mouths; but this, though a com- 
mon method, had very little effect. 


I then rubbed ſome hay till it was ſoft 
and ſilky, putting it into their mouths, 
and holding them ſhut; this indeed, 
taught a few to eat, but not many, 
At laſt I was obliged to buy half a ſcore 
old ſheep, for which paid a good price, 
and turn them in among my lambs, 
As the ſheep eat the hay faſt enough, 
the lambs ſoon followed the example; 
and by this means I ſaved above half 
my ſock, 

My over caution was the occaſion of 
my loſs ; for had I left the lambs, with- 
out giving them any hay till the ſnow 
had been deep, and they had been 
pinched with hunger, they would have 


_ readily taken to eating of hay, 


As my loſs was conſiderable, it dwelt 
on my memory, and I took care never 
to make the like miſtake again; in con- 
ſequence of which care, I have always 
of late years, met with great ſucceſs in 
the lambs I have fince bought, 

I am ſenſible, that many of your rea- 
ders will think that I might have ſaved 
myſelf the trouble of writing, as to 
have ſent you a matter of ſuch ſmall 
confequence; but I hope you will be 
quite of a different opinion, as you 
cannot but be ſenſible, that by inſerting 
ſuch cautions in your uſeful work, you 
will do infinite ſervice to young farm- 
ers.“ See Snxxr. 
LAKEWEE D. See Biting Axs- 
MART, 

. LAMBS LETTUCE, 
Fat As. 


See Conn- | 
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LAMENESS in Cows, proceeds from 
many cauſes ; from an impoſthume or 
abſceſs in the foot between the claws ; 
this is called the low, foul, or wyſpe, 
and is cured by cutting into it with a 
ſharp penknife: afterwards dreſs it 
with a little yellow baſilicon on tow, 
or with greaſe and tar mixed together. 

Lameneſs ſometimes proceeds from 
the cramp in the ſinews and muſcles, 
For the cure, bathe the part well with 
the following embrocation twice a day. 

Take white-wine vinegar, one pint, 

ſpirits of ſal ammoniac, four oun- 
ces, mixed; or 

Take camphorated ſpirits of wine, 

and beſt wine vinegar, each equal 
parts, 3 

If the lameneſs proceed from an ab- 
ſceſs or impoſthumation in any part, 
which ſhould be carefully examined 
into, when the immediate cauſe can- 
not be diſcovered, bathe the ſwelling 
with vegeto-mineral water; if, inſtead 
of diſperſing, it ſuppurates and comes 
to matter, let it be opened with a lan- 
cet, fleam, or ſharp penknife, and then 
waſhed and kept clean by the vegeto- 
mineral water, 

When the lameneſs proceeds from 
pricks with a nail, &c, the nail ſhould 
be taken out, but none of the ſubſtance 
removed, if it can poſſibly be avoided, 
Let the part be waſhed clean with ve- 
geto-mineral water, and if occafion re- 
quire, then let it be dreſſed with baſili- 
con on tow, covering the foot or part 
injured with a cloth, 5 

If the part be much ſwelled, a tur- 
nip poultice ſhould be applied and re- 
newed occaſional ly. 

Cleanlineſs is a neceſſary article to 
be obſerved, when lame in the foot, 
therefore the feet ſhould regularly be 
waſhed with water and ſoap or oat- 
meal, 

LAMPAS, is an excreſcence in the 
roof of the mouth, which hinders a 
horſe from feeding, and happens uſu- 
ally to young horſes, It is cured by 
applying a hot iron made for that pur- 
poſe, and is ſucceſsfully performed in 
all parts of the kingdom, There is no 
need of any caution, but only that the 
farrier do not penetrate too deep, ſo as 
to ſcale the thin bone that lies under 
the upper bars, for that would be at- 
tended with very troubleſome and dan- 

us ſymptoms, 

LAN-CHEAP, An ancient cuſto- 


mary 
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mary fine, either in money or cattle, 

at every alienation of land, lying within 
ſome manor, or within the liberty o 
ſome borough. | 

LANSAC. The name of a pear. 

LAND, Among ploughmen, is 
that diſtance or bed between the fur- 
rows on which corn is ſown, and in 
ſome counties conſiſts of three, four, 
five, or more turns or bouts of the 
plough. 

LAND, In agriculture, in-general 
means ſoil capable of vegetation, whe- 
ther meadow, paſture, or arable; the 
due management of which conſtitutes 
the good farmer, The different kinds 
of land or ſoil are thoſe which take 
their chief properties from clay, loam, 
ſand, ſtone, gravel and chalk, 

To improve land which cannot be 
eaſily manured, a correſpondent to the 
Farmer's Magazine writes thus. In 
moſt large eſtates, in hilly countries 
2 there are conſiderable tracts 
of land ſo circumſtanced, as to be out 
of the reach of the uſual methods of 
improvement. They are either too 
remote from the farm yard, or difficult 
of acceſs on account of ſteep hills or 
bad roads. Such lands have no chance 
of being manured with dung, marle, 
aſhes, or any thing elſe; the carriage 
of which would be tedious, laborious, 
and expenſive; They are confidered 
as waſte lands, and not worth half a 
crown an acre, and are ſuffered to be 
over-run with brambles, broom, furze, 
&c. from one generation to another, 
though capable of bearing good corn, 
if proper methods were purſued to that 
intent, 

I have at this time more than a hun- 
dred acres of land thus circumſtanced. 
which ſerve no other purpoſe than to 
ſummer a few ſheep and young cattle. 
This is the uſe to which theſe lands 
have been put time immemorial, con- 
ſequently I could get no more rent for 
them; but I have of late years deter- 
mined to try to improve them, 

e cannot convey a better idea of my 
method than by giving an account of 
the means I am now purſuing, My 
firſt attempt was on ſixty acres, thirty 
of which lay on the north fide of a deep 
valley, the aſcent to which was ſo ſteep 


that it is not practicable to carry on 


any manure but on horſes backs; and 
this would be too expenſive. 


 FThehaſttenang had ſeſt it in a wofy] 
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plight, having, as he ſaid, ploughed and 
ſowed as long as he could get two 


corns for one: a miſerable condition 


indeed! My next tenant told me, 
after two years trial, it was to no pur- 
poſe to ſow or plant it any more, un- 
leſs I would be at the expence of a 
good dreffing of dung upon it to im- 
prove it, This I reſolved not to do, 
for I have no idea of any thing being 
an improvement, that does not pay the 
extra expence, and increaſe the net pro- 
fit for the trouble. 

therefore told him, as it would not 
anſwer the expence of carrying manure 
on it, I would try another method, 
from which I promiſed myſelf better 
ſucceſs than he had met with from it 


- hitherto, 


«© The two upper fields, about eleven 
acres, had lain more than a year ſince 
the laſt crop was taken off; and had 
nothing growing on them but thiſtles, 
horſe-daifies, and other weeds, the na- 
tural produce of the ſoil, I therefore 
ſet a couple of ſtrong ploughs to work 
and ploughed the two fields deep and 
well. The ploughing was ſeveral 
times repeated in the ſpring at proper 
intervals, until the following July, 
By this time they were got tolerably 
clean, open, and in good condition, 
The ſoil of theſe fields was very dif- 
ferent; ſome parts were very dry, 
others wet and ſpringy. The firſt was 
a poor lean ſlaty ground, the latter a 
cloſe tough moory earth, with an im- 
perfe& marle that held water like a 
diſh. I had the wet ground drained as 
well as I could, and the ditches clean- 
ed, and had the earth carried on the 
ſlaty part at a proper time. I then 
ordered the moiſt field to be ſown with 
rye-graſs, and the dry with trefoil and 
burnet, | 

„The ſummer following, as ſoon as 
the crops were pretty full blown, I 
mowed and made them into hay, which 
I Racked in a corner of my upper field, 

The fields were then laid up till 
October, when I turned in a dozen 
mares and their foals, with ſome young 
cow cattle to have the run of the whole 
thirty acres during the winter, I alfo 
erected a hovel in the moſt ſheltered 
part of the field. A rack was put up, 
and when the graſs was grown bare, 
the rack was filled with hay as often 
as was neceſſary. I alſo littered the 
hovel with ſtraw now and then, which 

was 
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was cleaned ont once a week, and the 
dung thrown in a heap. In this man- 
ner the cattle remained till the end of 
February. 

„ While this was doing, another of 
the fields was managed in the ſame 
manner; as the extent of paſture in- 
creaſed, ſo I increaſed the number of 
' cattle to be wintered on it, and at the 
endof the ſecond winter there was dung 
enough to manure one of the fields. 
After lying two or three years in graſs, 
I fowed each field with black oats, and 
the year following I ſummer fallowed 
for turnips, which being fed off with 
ſheep produced ſucceſſively good crops 
of barley, clover, and wheat, obſerving 
to winter as many cattle there as I 
could. 

4 Theſe thirty acres, in the condition 
J firſt undertook to improve them, 
were not worth more than half a crown 
an acre, but by the above management 
they are now worth ten ſhillings at 
leaſt; and by a continuance of the ſame 
means are capable of till greater im- 

vement. ; 

64 This piece of management, though 
on a ſmall ſcale, ſhews plainly what 
an impediment to improvement is the 
letting out lands into very large farms, 
Many large farmers have ſeveral hun- 
dred acres, which are conſidered as 
waſte, or moors of very little value, 
only fit for young cattle to run upon; 
but if an eſtate of a thouſand pounds a 
year were divided into ten farms, it 
would be very practicable to make fif- 
teen hundred pounds a year of it, 
The kind of management I have 
deſeribed comes the neareſt to dividing 
large farms into ſmall, or middling 
fized, The improvement conſiſts in 
every part being perfectly occupied, 
and the produce ſpent on the lands on 
which they his is never done 
or aimed at by a farmer who occupies 
two or three thouſand acres of land, 
He will not be attentive to the im- 

t of that part of the farm 
which lies ſeveral miles diſtant from 
home, when he has lands contiguous to 
his yard, on which he can lay all his 
manure at a ſmall expence, and to 
manure the other would be a very hea- 
vy one, This is not all: the extra 
expence of tillage will be equally hea- 
vy, as his men and horſes have ſo far 
to go, to and from work, that it takes 
up much of their time.. 


LAN 
Another correſpondent in the Far. 
the following 
method 4 


Of laying Land down to Grafs, 1 
think notliingis of greater importance 
to huſbandmen, than a neat and judici- 
ous method of laying land down to 
graſs; yet in a general light, notwith- 
ſtanding the numerous modern im- 


provements, there is no kind of buſt- 


neſs worſe executed, It is a misfor- 
tune to be lamented, that the genera- 
lity of farmers are ftrangers to, or un- 
acquainted with, the nature of plants; 
while prejudice, theever banefut parent 
of error, has ſuch powerful on 
ſome men's minds, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to lead them out of the beaten 
track, however erroneous, which per- 
haps their anceſtors have purſued, To 
thoſe people who love improvements, 
it muſt be very unpleaſing to fee land 
that is known to bein its nature g 
laying for a long ſeries of years (as is 
often tlie caſe) almoſt bare uſe- 
teſs, after having been ſown down with 
graſs ſeeds. Indeed, oftentimes, the 
primary cauſes of theſe u , but 
more unprofitable fields, proceeds 
from the land having continued too 
long in tillage, and not having had a 
proper rotation of meliorating crops, 
but exhauſted, or worn out of heart, 
by that pernicious and ever to be con- 
demned method, of taking two, or as 
I have in ſome places ſeen practiſed, 
three ſucceſſive crops of white corn. 
When this has been adopted, the injo- 
dicious method of managing graſs ſeed 
I am lamenting, is only a ſecondary 
cauſe of the evil complained of, yet cer- 
tainly produces very ill effects. I have 
heard many people boaft of their tand 
having continued 80 or 100 years in 
tillage, and with the aid of manure, 
ſay, they will grow corn yet! even the 
laſt winter, a gentleman ſhewed me a 
large field of his, which he boaſtingly 
averred had been under tillage 200 
years, But how abſurd is ſuch a me- 
thod of management as this? if you 
have a poor labourer, who has ever 
fo ſtrong a conſtitution, yet by ſucceſ- 
ſive toilſome days and reſtleſs nights, 
if he be ever ſo well fed, you may ea- 
Gly break that conſtitution, and loſe 
the man ; but give him proper inter- 
vals of reſt, and though Fit toil be ſe- 
vere, he may prove ufeful even to old 
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age. Many people crop their moor- 
land allotted to them by diviſions, ſo 
long as it will grow a ſtraw, not 
timely dreading the effects that muſt 
inevitably follow when laid down to 
. It is very common to ſow upon 
and for continuance five or fix pounds 
of red clover, with about ten buſhels of 
hay-ſeeds per acre; while, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, a great part of the lat- 
ter are often nothing but annuals, the 
perſon not knowing.the diſadvantage 
attending them, and the above quanti- 
ties the only graſſes ſown, Now the 
red clover itſeif, being a biennial plant, 
(i, e. of two years duration) and ſo 
great a quantity of it ſown, accounts 
for the land looking well the firſt and 
ſecond year after ſowing; and, to 
many people's aſtoniſhment, after that 
period, rapidly declining, till either 
great quantities of dung, which is ex- 
penfive, or a long ſeries of years, 
equally fo, cauſe it to be ſtocked with 
natural graſſes. It muſt ſurely then be 
wrong, when land is defigned to lay in 
graſs for continuance, to ſow any kind 
of annual or biennial plants; for 
though they may flouriſh the firſt and 
ſecond years, if the land be in good 
heart and fine tilth, yet, as they are of 
ſhort duration, they certainly, when 
ſown, will exclude or ſtop the growth 
of the perennials, which are, in this 


Names of | Soil that | Ripe. Colour o 
the Plants the lower 
June * yellow 

ditto purple 

ditto | white 

Auguſt | yellow 

ditto wh. br. 

July - purple 


© Numbers of people, particularly 
authors on huſbandry, have affigned 
an invariable quantity of graſs ſeeds 
to be ſown upon an acre of land, not 


inſinuatiag that different ſoils not only 


require different graſſes, but according 

to circumitances; a very great diffe- 

rence in the quantity. Lord Kaimes 

adviſes 3olb. of white clover to be 

ſawn upon an acre; but, (fays his 

Lordſhip) for immediate | I 
Voz I. % 
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caſe, the only 2 graſſes to be 
ſown, Every huſbandman, undoubt- 
edly, ought to ſuit his graſſes to the 
nature of his ſoil; and nothing can be 
a ſurer criterion in this reſpeQ, than 
obſerving what graſſes grow ſpontane- 
ouſly on the ſides or corners of his til- 
lage fields in the greateſt perfection. 
Theſe, one may reſt aſſured, are pecu- 
liar to the ſoil, and the ſeeds of ſuch 
kinds ſown will anſwer beſt. Some 
regard ought to be had to this circum- 
ſtance, viz, whether the land be chiefly 
defigned for meadow or paſture; if for 
meadow, the rarmer ſhould appropriate 
ſuch plants as will be neareſt in perfec- 
tiontogether : if for paſture, a ſucceſſion 
of graſſes. To this poſition it may be 
objeRed, that few huſbandmea are ſuf. 
ficiently acquainted with the nature, xc. 
of plants, yet that difficulty might in 
time be greatly obviated. If among other 
methods, a little book were publiſhed, 
ſo as to be purchaſed at a low rate, ha- 
ving all the moſt uſeful plants engra- 
ven thereon, and coloured from nature, 
with a compendious table, ſomething 
like the following, wherein, at one 
view, the farmer might ſee the colour, 
form, nature, and duration of the 
plants, with the ſoil they reſpectively 
ſgit beſt, he could be under no diffi. 
culty of appropriating proper ſeeds to 
his land 


What 1 Month of 4 Native of [Broad-Ca@, 
flowering or Drill. 
= Mayk June] Britain broad caſt 
rit. but 
ae een Holland ditto 
1} ditto ditto ditto 
perennial June & July] Britain ditto 
ditto ditto ditto 
ial! Jung | Medea | drill, 
4 


would adviſe 1olb, of white clover, 3 
of yellow, 3 of ribwort, and 12 of rye- 
graſs,” Now Mr, Young as warmly 
recommends 1olb. of white clover, 10 
of burnet, and 10 of rye graſs, with a 
lietle Caintfoin, Indeed, all the authors 
I have peruſed vary in this moſt ma- 
terial gircumfſiance, 

Hence, without ſome better guide 
than univerſal authorſhip, it is pp 
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Each author, undoubtedly, fuppoſes 
his method a good one; and admitting 
this as a fact for a particular place, it 
can only be ſo in a partial, not a gene- 
ral light. When various graſs feeds, 
and various quantities, areſown under 
different methods of culture, and upon 
different ſoils, and the reſult of the ex- 
periments laid before the public, it 
muſt be an excellent guide to the far- 
mer, who then need not ſubmit to the 
operation of blind chance, but reſt on 
that more ſolid and ſure baſis the teſt 
of experiment, 

& To affign then a certain quantity 
of ſeeds for all kinds of land, muſt cer- 
tainly be an erroneous rule, as daily 
experience, the moſt infallible guide, 
militates againſt it: but I think it may 
be advanced thus far, that red clover 
ſown on old or poor clayey foils, in- 
ſtead of an oat crop, (which I deem on 
fuch ſoils the moſt impoveriſhing) or 
on light foil upon barley, will ſeldom 
fail, with good management, if it lies 
in a proper ſituation, and mixed with a 
little rye graſs and hop trefoil, and cut 
green, will be exceedingly ſerviceable 
for ſoiling draught horſes, &c. Clover 
is not of an impoveriſhing nature, as 
ſome people alledge it is; but one of 
the beſt improvers of ſuch ſoils as I 
am defcribing ever yet diſcovered, It 
derives its principal ſupport from the 
under ſtratum. Lucerne and ſaint- 
foin are very excellent graſſes for the 
ſoils they ſuit; but as they are too 
much confined to local circumſtances, 
prove not ſo generally uſeful as clover, 
When red clover is defigned for a ſingle 
crop or two, and then the lay ploughed 
up, it is exceedingly beneficial to light 
lands, as it conſolidates the earth, and 
tends much to the production of a 
good wheat crop: and on clayey ſoils, 
particularly when depaftured, is for the 
ſame end advantageous. I have often 
obſerved, that upon ſuch kind of ſoils, 
when the lay is broken up, the crop of 
wheat will be always in proportion to 
the number and goodneſs of theplough- 
ings, the more the better; but reverſely 
for light ſoils, White clover is rather 
more delicate than the red, but will, 
like it, anſwer on moſt kinds of ſoil; 
its chief uſe is for paſtures, It has a 
_ ſtem, and, being a perennial, 

kes it very valuable; but unleſs for 
ſeed, it ſhould always be ſown with 
other graſſes peculiar'to the ſoil, I 
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love to ſow, for continuance, a good 
quantity of this graſs, but that varies 
according to the uſe intended, the mode 
of culture, and the nature of the ſoil, 
“Several perfons, accounted intelli- 
gent huſbandmen, ſow their graſſes for 
continuance upon a ſummer fallow; 
but I think, unlefs it be old exhauſted 
tillage, it has two difadvantages, viz. 
loſing a crop of corn, and being liable 
to be out-grown by weeds, Indeed, 
upon old tillage, the method is a good 
one, as it is not like freſh land fo prone 
to grow weeds; nor can it be expected 
that fuch land can produce ſo rich a 
crop of corn, as to make the farmer 
more anxious about it than his crop of 
graſs, It is a good way to ſow the 
graſs-ſeed, if ſandy, gravelly, or loamy 
land, upon barley; but by all means a 
light ſeed of barley ſhould beſown, If 
clayey ſoil, upon beans or wheat; the 
ſame rule to be obferved in regard to 
ſeed, I have known 50 buſhels per 
acre, Wincheſter, produced from a 
Wincheſter buſhel of barley, beſides an 
amazing fine ſhew of graſs, In all 
theſe caſes manure is undoubtedly re- 
quiſite, and the different ſorts and me- 
thods of laying it upon the land are 
numerous; but after having a proper 
magure for the ſoil, the queſtion re- 
mains, whether it ſhould be laid in or 
upon the land; and from what I have 
ſeen of the operation of manure, -it is 
a good way, if the land has been ex- 
hauſted, to plough it in before the feeds 
are ſown, and timely give it a top dreſ- 
fing afterward, but if in good heart, 
to lay it upon the ſurface the firſt win- 
ter after ſowing, There are many ex- 
ceeding uſcful graſſes that will grow on 
almoſt all kinds of foil, ſuch as the 
Lotus, the great meadow Poa, creſted 
Dogſtail, &c, but are not to be purcha- 
ſed in quantities in the north of Eng- 
land, which is a great pity, If theſe, 
and ſeveral other perennials, were col- 
lected, and ſown ſeparately for the pro- 
duction of ſeed, the expence would 
ſoon be defrayed to the grower, and he 
would ftill deferve the thanks of the 
public. In fact, ſo great is the bene- 
fit derived not only to individuals, but 
the community at large, from the im- 
provement of land, that every nerve 
ought to be ſtrained to aboliſh theſe 
pernicious practices of continuing it 
too long in tillage, and ruining it by 
ſucceſſive exhauſting crops, It is ſelf- 
, evident 
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evident they are too oſten the ſources 
of the tenant's ruin, and the landlord's 
loſs,” See CLay, SAN Db, GrAveL- 
LY Soils, Manure, &c. 

LARCH TREE, [Lorix.] To pro- 
Pagate the larch tree, gather the cones 
in the month of March or April, and 
ſpread them in a dry covered place, 
till the weather become warm, in May 
or June, when they ought to be expo- 
ſed in glaſs caſes at the bottom of win- 
dows fronting the ſouth, or any other 
way moſt convenient, ſo as to receive 
the warmeſt influence of the ſun: 
This muſt be repeated (taking them 
into a warm place every evening before 
the dews fall) for ſeveral weeks, when 
the cones will open, and many of the 
beſt ſeeds come out, by ſhaking them 
in a wire fieve; but as all of them will 
not, therefore ſplit the cones 2ſunder, 
by driving a ſmall piece of ſharp iron 
through the center, from the bottom 
to the top of them: let theſe be again 
expoſed to the ſun for a few days, when 
many more ſeeds will ſhake out, and 
all that is good of them ſeparate from 
the huſk, or be eaſily picked off with 
the point of a knife, | 

Though the ſeeds of theſe trees in 
the cone are good for four or five years, 
yet, when diveſted of that, they loſe 
their growing quality in a few months; 
therefore, as ſoon as they are got out, 
Jet them be mixed with fine dry ſand, 
and preſerved in bags till the ſeaſon of 
ſowing. 

In the beginning of March, or as 
ſoon after as the weather will permit, 
having prepared a ſhady border, expo- 
ſed only to the morning ſun, of looſe, 
mellow, rich ground, ſow your ſeeds 
very thin in beds three feet and a half 

broad, with alleys of eighteen inches; 
clap the ſeeds gently into the bed with 
the back of a ſpade, ſo that-by making 
it ſmooth and level, it may receive an 
equal covering, and ſiſt over them not 
more than a quarter of an inch of fine 
compoſt earth, mixed with one-fourth 
rt of ſea ſand, or if that cannot be 
ad, the fineſt pit-ſand you can pro- 
cure, If the weather be dry, and not 
froſty, in a fortnight aſter ſowing, give 
them gentle waterings in the evening 
of every fourth or fifth day, and in fix 


weeks they will begin to appear above ſeaſon, ; 

At the ſame time the ſucceeding 

year, remove them to another nurſery, 

but now be Sr of their roots, 
3132 


ground. As theſe plants come up with 
the ſeeds on their top, which the birds 
are very fond of, care muſt be taken to 
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guard them from thoſe enemies, who 
will otherways deſtroy all or moſt of 
them, but which may eaſily be pre- 
vented, by driving a few forked ſtakes 
round the beds, and throwing a net or 
other thin covering over them, The 
plants being fairly above ground, muſt 
now be refreſhed with a little water 
every ſecond or third night, for three 
weeks, when it does not rain: But 
this muſt be given with care, and as 
lightly as poſſible, with a watering- 
pot that has ſmall holes in the roſe of 
it; for theſe plants, tho' afterwards 
amongſt the hardieſt trees, are, in their 
infant ſtate, very delicate; and heed- 
leſsly daſhing on the water from a 
coarſe watering-pot, would deſtroy 
great numbers of them. The water- 
ings, as directed after the ſeeds appear, 
muſt be continued, tho' only once in 
ten or twelve days, increafing the quan- 
tity when the weather is hotter than 
uſual, till the end of Auguſt. 

The weeds, at their firſt appearance, 
mutt be carefully picked out, as other- 
ways, in a few days, it will be impoſſi- 
ble to do it without bringing many of 
the plants along with them, | 

It may probably be objected, by ſuch 
as make no diſtinction in the quality 
of plants, that we have directed unneceſ- 
ſary trouble and expence in the culture 
of this hardy tree, which is now raiſed 
in ſuch abundance with leſs ceremony : 
to which we ſhall only anſwer, that, 
in point of expence, this method is 
much the cheapeſt, as one pound of 
ſeed will produce more than ten poynds 
in the common waſteful way it is treat- 
ed; and, what is yet of much higher 
importance, one thouſand plants, thus 
cultivated, are of more real valuethan 
ten thouſand, ſuch as are uſually pro- 
cured from ignorant nurſerymen. 

The end of March, or beginning of 
April following, theſe plants may be 
removed from the ſeed-bed to the nur- 
ſery; and their roots being ſhortened, 
laid in rows, about fifteen inches di- 
ſtant, and fix or ſeven inches aſunder 
in the row, watering them at planting, 
which may be continued once a week, 
in dry weather, for five or fix weeks 
when they will be paſt danger; and 
here they ought only to continne one 
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taking away only ſuch as crofs each 
other, with ſome of the ſtraggling hairy 
fibres, and ſmoothing the extremity 
of the long ones; plant them in rows, 
at three feet diſtance, and fifteen or ſix- 
teen inches in the row; water them 
when planted, keep them clear of weeds 
during the ſummer, dig the ground be- 
tween the rows in autumn and ſpring, 
and in this fituation, let them remain 
two years. 

By - this time, in an ordinary ſoil, 
the trees will be from five to ſix feet 
high, and of a proper ſize to tranſplant 
in large quantities, and in expoſed ſi- 
tuations, on meagre hungry ground ; 
but where beauty and ſhelter are im- 
mediately required in plantations near 
the houſe, provifion ought to be made 
of larger plants: therefore, for this, or 
fmilar purpoſes, let ſuch a quantity of 
theſe trees as may probably be wanted, 
be removed to another nurſery, and 
planted at the diſtance of eight feet by 
Ax, ſtill being ſparing of the roots, 
which do not, like many other foreſt- 
trees, admit of being much reduced or 
. wounded ; particularly, when large, 
let them be plentifully watered at re- 
moval, dig the ground about them as 
before - mentioned, and here let them 
remain three years, 

Theſe trees will now be from ten to 
twelve feet high, and of a very proper 
ſize to remove for ornament, ſhade, 
and ſhelter, where meant to remain for 
good, which- may be accompliſhed 
Without any great labour or expence, 
- The plants, thus far advanced, ſhould 
be removed earlier in the ſpring than 
has been directed for the younger ones, 
which in ordinary temperate ſeaſons, 
may be beſt performed about the end 
of February, or early in March, At 
this time raiſe them carefully, without 
injuring any of the principal roots, and 
only ſmooth the extremities of the 
mull ones with a ſharp knife, letting 
as much of the earth as poſſible adhere 
to them; pour in a large watering pot 
of water into the pit before the tree is 
—— in it, another after the roots are 
Half covered, and a third after all the 

earth is properly gathered about it, 
If the ſeaſon be moiſt, theſe plants will 
require no farther trouble; but in caſe 
of long continued hot and dry wea- 
ther, they ought to be watered once a 
fortnight in thin dry foil, or every third 
week where it is deep and found, and 
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this repeated two, three, or four tim 
more or leſs, as the weather requires itz 
but in giving them water, do not pouf 
it too cloſe on the trunk of the tree, 
but make a drill round it with the hoe, 
about a foot from it, into which pour 
the water gently, and draw the earth 
again over it when the water has ſoak. 
ed in. 

The Larch tree ſhould never be pru- 
ned of a ſingle branch till it is at leaſt 
fifteen or ſixteen feet high: it is a no- 
ble and valuable plant; the bright red 
bloſſoms it produces in the ſpring, are 
both beautiful and fragrant, and the 
proper culture of it claims our parti- 
cular attention, for many reaſons, 
It is a native of the Alpine and Pyre- 
nean mountains, and loves an elevated 
ſituation : it will become a ſtately tres 
in the pooreſt hungry ſand and gravel, 
and on the higheſt and bleakeſt hills, 
where there is but a few inches of ſoil z 
in ſhort, it rejects no quality of earth. 
that is dry, but in wet lands it will 
not. — (Da } — 
LARRKS FUR, [ Delphinivm. 
ſpecies are, 1, Unbranched annual 
Larkſpur with varieties, 2. Branched 
annual Larkſpur. 3. Tall perennial 

perennial 


Bee Larkſpur. 4. arf 
Bee Larkſpur, 
Of theſe four fpecies the two firſt 


and varieties are univerſally annual, 
but the third and fourth are perennial 
in root and ſtalk, which rife in ſpring, 
and decay in autumn, 

The names of Larkſpur and Bee 
Larkſpur are derived from the reſom- 
blance of the tail of the corolla to. the 
ſpur of a lark's foot, and from the nec- 
tarium of the perennial ſorts to a bee, 

The flowers of all the ſorts are com · 
poſed of five unequal petals, one at 
top, two fide-ways, and two at bot- 
tom, and a central neQtarium; they 
are moderately large, numerous, and 
moſtly collected into ere ſpikes, and 
are very conſpicuous and ornamental. 

All the forts are very ornamental 
furniture for the borders and other 
compartments of the pleaſure-ground, 


and are ſo hardy, that they proſper 
in any common foil and expoſure, and 


all the ſorts are raiſed abundantly from 
ſeed in the full ground, 

The two annual ſorts and varieties 
are raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in 
autumn, I. e. $ ber or October, 


| i the 
or early in the ſpring, —— 
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places where the plants are to flower; 
for they do not ſucceed by tranſ- 
plantation; obſerving, that thoſe of 
the autumn ſowing grow ſtronger, 
flower earlier, and the flowers are ge- 
nerally larger and more durable, than 
the ſpring-ſown plants. It is alfo 
however proper to ſow ſome in ſpring, 
in February or March, to continue a 
longer ſucceſſion of bloom The me- 
thod of fowing them is, dig with a 
trowel ſmall patches about nine inches 
diameter in different parts of the bor- 
ders,towards the middle, or in the fronts 
of the ſhrubberyclumps; in each patch 
ſow eight, ten, or twelve ſeeds, a quar- 
ter of an inch deep; and when the 
plants are an inch or two high, thin 
thoſe of the unbranched forts to about 
fix or eight in each patch, and of the 
branched kinds, to three or four in 
each place, which is alt the culture 
they require, and in which order of 
cultivation they will make a fine ap- 
pearance. 

Zut when intended to have à grand 
ſhew of them in beds by themſelves, 
they are commonly ſowed in drills, 
forming thedrills lengthways, the beds 
a foot aſunder, and half an inch deep, 
fo ſcatter the ſeeds thinly along the 
drills, and rake the earth over them 
evenly ; but the unbranched kinds are 
the bett adapted for this mode of cul- 
ture. 


Or they may be ſowed broad-caſt on 
the ſurface of the bed, and raked in, 
and when the plants are an inch or 
two high, thin them by hand or hoe, 
to three or four inches diſtance, but 
the branched kinds to treble that diſ- 
tance, 

To preferve the varieties of theſe 
two annual ſpecies from degeneration, 
all thoſe of bad colours, and that are 
very ſingle, ſhould be pulled out as 
ſoon as they ſhew bloom enough to diſs 
cover their properties: for their farina 
would impregnate the fine ſorts, and 
cauſe a degeneracy. 

The perennial ſorts. Theſe are alfo 
raiſed plentifully from ſeeds ſown in 
autumn or ſpring, in a bed or border 
of common earth, fortranſplantation, 
Sow them on the ſurface, and rake 
them in, and when the plants come 
name them occafionally, and 

them to three or four inches dif- 
tance, to remain till October or No- 
vember j then plant them out where 


great quantity of the gall di 


LAS 
they are to remain to flower t their 
roots will endure many years, increaſe 
in ſize, and the larger they are, tbe 
greater number of flower-ftalks they 
produce, ſo as to exhibit a large thew 

LASERWORT, [Lefepitim 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant 
which grow naturally in the South of 
France, Italy and Germany, but are 
ſeldom cultivated in our gardens, yet 
if defired may eaſily be propagated by 
ſowing theſeeds in the ſpring, keeping 
them clear of weeds, and tranſplanting 
them in autumn, 

LASK. Looſeneſs, flux, lax, ſcour» 
ing. Thecauſes of this may proceed, 2. 
From'a preceding coftiveneſs, rendering 
the excrements putrid, ſharp, and car 
roſive. 2, From a want of digeſtion, 
which be known by the dung be» 
ing mixed with bits of undigeſted hay 
and ſlimy matter. 3. From ſome of 
the other ſecretions being obſtructed, 
as ſweat, urine, &c. for when the ex» 
crementitious parts of the blood haves 
not a free vent through the common 


paſſages, they are driven in a more 
than ordinary quantity into the aper - 
tyres of the guts, but particularly into 
the gall-pipe and pancreatick dud 
ſo that they may be of different colour 
and conſiſtency, according to the pro · 
dominancy of the juices that flow imo 
them, When moſt of it is derived 
from the inteftinal glands, the matte 
will be clear and watery, or clear and 
glaſſy, not unlike that which Solleyſel 
obſerves in his third kind of cholj 
but when it proceeds moſtly from 
gall-pipe and panoreatick duct, it will 
then be tinctured with a yellowiſh co- 
Jour; and if there happens to be a 


with the excrements, whatever is 
voided from the fundament muſt of 
conſequence be of a deep reddiſh - 
lour, and is the ſame which the above- 
mentioned author terms the red gri 
cholick, 
Laſtly, a lax or ſcouring ſometimes 
from viſcous ſlimy matter 
hindering the chyle from entering ines 


the lacteal or milky veſſels ; and in this 
caſe the excrements are uſually of a 
pale light complexion, as they conſiſt 
chiefly of chyle, 

But all theſe are only different ſpecies 
of a diarrhars g It 
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n large as it happens to ſome full-bo. 


died young horſes, a white greaſy mat- 
ter like fat comes away in the dung, 
and this is what farriers call molten 

ſe, which is of the ſame nature 
with the greaſy diarrheea, which ſome- 
times happens' to men of groſs habits 
as well as to horſes, and ſeems to be 
occaſioned when the glands of the in- 
teſtines are more than ordinarily open- 
ed, whereby that matter is evacuated 
from the blood into the guts, which 
ſhould otherwiſe be depoſited among 
the fat. 

But in order to the cure, it ought to 
be obſerved, that in all thoſe ſcourings 
that are of the firſt kind, and are only 
the critical diſcharges of ſome diſeaſe ; 
there are ſeldom or never any bad acci- 
dents attending them, unleſs the diſeaſe 
has been of ſuch continuance as to 
waſte and attenuate the body; and 
therefore when the ſickneſs abates by 
any ſuch diſcharge, the beſt way is not 
to be over haſty to ſtop it, but it ought 
rather to be encouraged when it proves 
imperfect; and that muſt be done by 
moderately purging. But becauſe all 
diſcharges that proceed from the in- 
teſtines may degenerate into the wor- 
ſer ſort, care ought to be taken not to 
let it run on too long, but it may be 
Kopped/by the methods hereafter laid 
down for the cure of the other ſpecies 
of diarrhea; we ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to the next kind, where a horſe 


Joſes his appetite z- and when the want 


of digeſtion is manifeſt from an imper- 
fect communication of the dung, that 
is, when ſome part of the food comes 
away whole as it is eaten. 

In this caſe all thoſe things that we 
have already laid down for ſtrenthen- 
ing the ſtomach are to be uſed, for 
which purpoſe we alſo recommend the 
uſe of diapente, but it is not one doſe 
that will anſwer the end, for it ought 
to be repeated every day, and ſo muſt 
any. other ſtomachick medicine before 
any extraordinary effect can poſſibly 
be wrought, ; 

And becauſe this diſeaſe is both in 
the ſtomach and guts, the following 
elyſter may be given as ſoon as you 
perceive him begin to recover his ap- 


petite, unleſs the looſeneſs begins alſo- 


to abate with rhe other ſymptoms, and 


in that caſe it may be let alone. 5 


» «& Take of red roſe leaves two hand- 
' fouls, the roots of gentian and 
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round birthwort, of each one 
ounce, gallangal half an ounce, 
bay - berries, anniſeeds, and fennel 
. ©. ſeeds, of each two drams, Let 
the roots, and other hard ingredi- 
ents, be bruiſed ; afterwards boil 
the whole in three quarts of wa- 
ter for the ſpace of half an hour; 
or let them be infuſed four hours 
in boiling water; then pour off 
the liquor, and diffolve in it three 
ounces of the oil in which rue has 
been boiled, and one ounce of 
mithridate; which muſt be in- 
jected into the horſe's fundament 
luke-warm.” | 

This may be repeated once or twice; 
but if the looſeneſs ſtill continues, and 
the horſe grows weak, it is a very bad 
ſign, eſpecially if he refuſes to feed, 

The next kind is that where the ex- 
crements are tinged yellow, or of a deep 
reddiſh colour, proceeding as we have 
obſerved, from a too great profuſion of 
the gall and pancreatick juice, &c, _ 

In this a horſe may be firſt of all 
purged with the foilowing drench: 

& Take red roſe leaves two handfuls, 
Monk's rhubarb four ounces, 
Turkey . rhubarb three ounces, 
Let theſe be ſliced and boiled with 
the roſe leaves, in three pints of 
water, for the ſpace of an hour; 
and in the ſtrained decoction diſ- 
ſolve an ounce and a half of diaſ- 
cordium. Or this 

% Take of the beſt rhubarb in powe . 
der, two ounces, cream of tartar 
one ounce, diaphoretick antimony 
balf an ounce; let this be given 
in a pint of red wine,” 

After purging has been once or twice 
repeated, thoſe medicines which pro- 
mote ſweat, and the other ſecretions, 
are to be uſed, as they make a revulſi- 
on, and conſequently leſſen the diſchar- 
ges by dung, wherefore we recommend 
diaſcordium, mithridate, and Venice- 
treacle, or London-treacle, which may 
be exhibited in the following manner: 

Take treacle water one pint, Ve- 
nice treacle or mithridate two 
ounces, Let the mixture be well 
ſtirred about, and given through 

2 horn.“ Or this: 

& Take of diaſcordium three ounces, 
diſſolve it in a decoction of red-roſa 
leaves and rue, and give it through 
a horn; two ounces of Venice- 
treacle or mithridate, or three 

ounces 
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ounces of London treacle, may be 
given in the ſame manner, taking 
care at the ſame time to keep the 
horſe well cloathed, and to have 
him often combed and rubbed to 
open the pores, the better to pro- 
mote ſweat and inſenſible per- 
ſpiration,” 
The following drench may alſo be 
given with good ſucceſs, to aſtringe and 
ry up the ſtomach and bowels, &c. 


c Take a decoction of red roſe leaves 
and plantain one quart, treacle- 
water half a pint, Armenian bole 
an ounce, Diffolve in the mix- 
ture two ounces of diaſcordium, 
and of roch allum fix drams. 


This muſt be repeated two or three 
days ſucceſſively, and unleſs the ſcour- 
ing be very violent, it will certainly 

t a ſtop to it. 

But the farrier is to obſerve, that if 
a horſe has a ſever upon him, which 
does not diminiſh, but increaſes with 


the looſeneſs; thoſe things which act 


more immediately upon the bowels are 

then to be made uſe of; therefore the 

following clyſter may be injected, 

% Take of guaiacum half a pound, 
ſaſſafras four ounces; boil them 
in four quarts of ſmith's water 

wherein they quench their hot 
irons, until one half of the water 
is conſumed ; then add to the de- 
coQion red roſe leaves, the tops 
or leaves of briar, and the leaves 
of bramble, of each a handful ; or 
inſtead of theſe two handfuls of 
plantain; and when it has boiled 
a quarter of an hour longer; take 
it from the fire, and in the ſtrain- 
ed decoction diſſolve four ounces 
of diaſcordium without honey, 
and opium half a dram. 

Or this: 

« Take henbane and white poppy- 
ſeed, of each four ounces, red roſe 
leaves two handfuls, pomegranate 
bark two ounces, Boil thenr in 
two quarts of ſmith's forge water 
to three pints, diſſolve in it four 
ounces of diaſcordium, or three 
ounces of mithridate or Venice- 
treacle, and half a dram of opium.“ 


Or the following may be uſed in 


haſte, or for a horſe of ſmall value, 


water, warm it over the fire, and 
diſfolve in it two ounces of diaſ- 
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- cordium, and the like quantity of 

roch-allum,” 

Theſe clyſters are always to be made 
in a leſſer quantity than thoſe that ars 
purging; and the horſe's tail to be 
kept cloſe to his tuel, that he may re- 
tain them as long as poſſible; and as 
ſoon as he flings out the firſt, which per- 
haps may not be in the pace of twelve - 
hours, it muſt be followed with ano- 
ther, and ſo on till the looſeneſs is quits 
ſtopped, which may eafily be done 
by the help of theſe clyſters, unleſs his 
ttrength be quite waſted, and that he 
has loſt all ſenſation in his bowels. 

We come now to the cure of the laſt 
fort of ſcouring which we mentioned, 
to wit, when the chyle is diſcharged 
with the excrements ; and as this in- 
diſpoſition proceeds from flimy matter 
obſtructing the paſſages into the lacteal 
veſſels, the propereſt method is by pur- 
ging, for which purpoſe we recommend 
the following 1 h 

« Take Epſom ſalts fix ounces, 

cream of tartar two ounces, diſ- 
ſolve them in a gallon of water, 
and give the whole through a horn 
at ſeveral times.“ 
Let ſalt of tartar and ſal prunella be alfo 
diſſolved in his common drink, for all 
thoſe diluters are the moſt proper to 
waſh off that viſcid matter which ad- 
heres ſo cloſely to the guts, and hinders 
the chyle from entering into its proper 
veſſels, eſpecially when they are uſed 
plentifully ; but if this ſort of flux 
ſhould proceed from a ſtrumous ob- 
ſtruction, as it ſometimes happens to 
— bodies, it would prove incura- 

e. 

As to that which the farriers call 
molten greaſe, it being for the moſt 
part the concomitant of every large 
ſcouring, that ſymptom generally wears 
off in the proceſs-of the diſtemper, 
and requires no particular management 
diſtint from what has been already 
preſcribed for the third ſort of looſeneſs, 
viz, purging and aſtringent clyſters, 
with the aſſiſtance of thoſe things that 
are proper to promote a breathing 
through the pores; but becauſe in all 
violent diſorders of the guts, there is, 
for the moſt part, a weakneſs in the 
ſtomach alſo, it can never be amiſs to 
exhibit ſuch things as are proper to 
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theſe ought to be continued, eſpecially- planted in a ſhady fituation, or at leaſt 


to a horſe of value; and indeed it is 
for want of ſuch helps that many hor- 
ſes dwindle away, or fall into other 
diſtempers, after the looſeneſs has in a 
meaſure been overcome. 

The food that is to be given in ſuch 
diſorders, ſhould. be the cleaneſt and 
beſt hay, bran, moiſtened with claret, 
and parched barley.,-Gibſon. 

LAST, of hides, 20 dickers of 10 
ſkins each. | 

LasT of rape ſeed or corn, 2 load or 

buſhels; of pot aſhes, cod, white- 
errings, and meal, 12 barrels; of tar 
and pitch, 14 barrels; of flax and fea- 
thers, 17 cwt.; of gunpowder, 24 
barrels or 2400lb.; of wool, 12 facks 
or 4368 lb. ; of ſtock fiſh, 1000; of 
red herrings, 20 cades. 

LATH, a long, thin, and narrow 

nailed to the rafters of a 
roof or cieling, in order to ſuſtain the 
covering 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, according to the different kinds 
of wood of which they are made, viz. 
heart of oak, ſap laths, and deal laths ; 
of which the two laſt are uſed for ciel- 


ings and partitions, and the firſt ſor 


tiling only. 
Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed according 
to their length, into ſive feet, four feet, 
and three feet laths j though the ſta- 
tute allows but of two lengths, thoſe 
of five, and thoſe of three feer, each of 
which ought to be an inch and a half 
In breadth, and half an inch in thick- 
neſs ; but they are commonly leſs. 
LaTH-Bricks, bricks much longer 
than ordinary, uſed inſtead of laths, 
for drying malt; for which purpoſe 
they are extremely proper, as not be- 
ing liable to catch fire, and retaining 
the heat much longer than thoſe of 
wood; ſo that a very ſmall fire will 
e after they are once heated, 
LATHE, a word uſed in ſome coun» 
ties in England, to fignify a barn. 
LaTrz, A machine in which tur- 
ners fabricate their goods, 
LAVATERA, See Tree Mallotu. 
LAVENDER, [| Lawendula.] There 
are two or three ies of lavender, 
the principal of which are, the ſpiked 
and the narrow-leaved lavender ; the 
leaves of the former are much broader 
and ſhorter than the latter. They are 
propagated by flips, the beſt ſeaſon for 
which is in March; they ſhould be 


ſhaded with mats until they have taken 


root; after which they may be expo- 
fed to the ſun; and when they have 
obtained ſtrength, may be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned to 
remain, Theſe plants will abide the 
longeſt in a dry, gravelly, or ſtony ſoil, 
in which they will endure our ſevereſt 
winters; though they will grow much 
faſter in theſummer, if they are planted 
upon a rich, light, moiſt ſoil; but 
then they are generally deſtroyed in 
winter, nor are the plants half ſo ſtrong 
ſcented, or fit for medicinal uſes, as 
thoſe which grow upon the moſt bar- 
ren rocky ſoil, | 

French LAVENDER, See Cass1- 
DONY, 

Sea LAN DER, repre, There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, which 
grow naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, the ſouth of France, Italy, and 
the Levant, ſome annual and others 
perennial ; ſome will bear the open 
air, and others require aſſiſtance from 
the hard froſts of winter, 

LAUREL, [Laurecereſus.] The 
cherry bay. The ſpecies are, 1. The 
common laurel. 2, The white ſtriped, 
3. The yellow ſtgiped. 4. The Portu- 
gal, The common laurel is propaga- 
ted by ſeeds or cuttings ; but the ſeeds 
produce the fineſt trees. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in the beginning of 
winter ſoon after the berries are ripe, 
in a ſhady border well prepared, about 
an inch and a half deep, About the 
middle of April, when the ſeeds will 
be in a growing ſtate, the weather be- 
ing dry, and not froſty, refreſh them 
with frequent gentle waterings in the 
morning; and continue this, more or 
leſs, during the ſummer months, as the 
ſeaſon ſhall require, changing the 
morning to evening's watering, as 
ſoon as the danger of the froſts ate 


over, 

The ſucceeding ſpring, the ground 
being good, and the former ſummer 
having been favourable, as ſoon as 
their buds begin to ſwell, remove them 


' from the ſeminary to the nurſery, and 


lay them with a ſpade in lines two 
feet aſunder & gor 10 inch. in the line, 
the ſame depth they formerly ſtood; 
water them at planting, and if you re- 
peat it three or four times at the dif- 
tance of ten or twelve days, the ſeaſon 
being dry, it will much forward their 

4 | _ growth; 
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growth: let the ground. between the 
rows be pointed over in autumn and 
ſpring, and cut away any croſs lateral 
branches during their abode here, 
which ought to be two years only, If 
theſe berries have been ſown in 
land, the plants of courſe will have 
made ſmall progreſs; in that caſe, if 
they are not too thick, they may re- 
main in the ſeed-bed two years. 

To raiſe them from cuttings, plant 
them in a ſhady border of moiſt (not 
wet) earth, in lines two feet aſunder. 
The beginning of April, or middle of 
Auguſt, let the cuttings be a foot or 
fourteen inches long, one half of which 
ſhould be buried in the ground ; let the 
whole leaves be rubbed off, which 
otherways generally wither and h 
on gręat part of that ſeaſon, and from 
thence taint the plant. Here they may 
remain till the ſecond April following, 

iving them the ſame culture as the 
eedlings. 

The ſeedlings and cuttings may now 
be treated in the ſame manner, and re- 
moved to another nurſery, Where ha- 
ving ſhortened and cut away all ill- 
placed roots that croſs each other, and 
likewiſe pruned off ſuperfluous bran- 
ches, carefully preſerving and encoura- 
ging the principal leading ſhoot, plant 
them in lines four feet aſunder, and 
two feet diſtant in the line; take care 
to cultivate the ground as formerly, 
and prune them annually in ſuch a 
manner as will moſt elevate them in 
the pyramidigal form : in this nurſery 
they may continue three, or not ex- 
ceeding four years. We have ſpoken 
hitherto only with regard to ſuch as 
are intended for tall ſtandard trees; 
but here let it be obſerved, that ſuch as 
are meant for covering of walls, form- 
ing hedges, or other ſuch purpoſes, may 
either be applied in theſe ways from the 
former nurſery, or trained here ſo as at 
once to anſwer your future deſigns. 
This tree is commonly dwarfed and 

isfigured by letting it grow rough too 

ong, after which they are not to be 
redreſfed or brought to a proper figure, 
deing much injured by cutting their 
old wood, | 

For making large plantations, theſe 
trees will now be of a competent ſize; 
but if a reſerve is wanted for diſtant 
deſigns, remove them to another ſpot, 


and plant them in thequincunx order, 
at ſix feet aſunder every way, 
Vox. I. 


broom. 


obſerving fiſtance of the green- 
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the former culture; where aſter ſtand- 
ing two years, they may be removed 
with ſafety five or ſix years longer. 

The two ſorts with ſtriped leaves 
may alſo be increaſed by cuttings ; but 
their variegation being very faint, in 
a Juxuriant ſoil they will ſoon turn 
quite plain, and ought therefore to be 
planted in a poor, hungry, dry ſand or 
gravel, In orderto blend their colours 
better than they naturally are, maks 
them more glaring, and of longer con- 
tinuance, remove them annually in 
poor land for five or ſix years, budding 
a richly-variegated leaf on the green, 
or rather a variegated ſtock, which 
will much brighten, and alſo lo 
preſerve their colours, than if 
from cuttings, 1 1 

The Portugal laurel will not riſe to 
half the magnitude of the others, nor is 
it ſo eaſily reared in the pyramidical 
form, but is a beautiful and elegant 
plant, of a very chearful ſhining ver- 
dure, It may be propagated either by 
ſeeds, layers, or cuttings, as the for- 
mer, but when young, are ſomewhas 
more delicate, and will be improved 
by a higher culture, better ſoil, and 
more ſheltered ſituation for four or 
five years, after which it is abundantly 
more hardy.-Boutcher. | 

Portugal LAUREL. See Laux. 

LaurEL of Alexandria, Butcher's 
See APPENDIX, 

Dwarf LAua zT. See Spurge LA u- 
REL, 

Spurge LauzzL, [Laureola.) This 
is a ſmall ſhrub, growing wild in ſome 
of our woods, The leaves, berries, 
and bark, both of the ſtalks and roots, 
have an extremely acrid, hot taſte, 
which laſts for a long time, burni 
and inflaming the mouth and fauces. 
Taken internally, they operate with 
great violence by ſtool, and ſometimes 
by vomit; ſo as ſcarce to be exhibited 
with any tolerable degree of ſafety, un- 
leſs their virulence be previouſly aba- 
ted by boiling. 

There is a ſpecies of this plant which 
forms an ornamental ſhrub in the gar- 
dens blowing very early in the ſpring 
bearing peach coloured flowers and red 
berries, this ſhryb is called Mezereon, 
They are propagated by ſeeds ſown af- 
ter the berries are ripe, which will be 
about Auguſt. There are ſeveralother 
ſpecies, ſome of which require the aſ- 
houſe. in winter. 
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' LAURUSTINUS, [Tinus.] Theſe 
ſhrubs are propagated by laying down 
their young branches, which put out 


roots very freely; ſo that when they are 


layed in autumn, they will be well 
rooted by that time twelve months, 
when they ſhould be taken off from the 
old plants, and may be either planted 
where they are to remain, or into a 
nurſery to grow two years, to get 
ſtrength. Thebeſt ſeaſon to tranſplant 


' theſe is at Michaelmas, that they may 


get new root before winter; for as 
theſe plants begin to flower early in 
winter, it is a plain indication of their 
growing at that ſeaſon, ſo they will 
more ſurely ſucceed than at any other 
time of the year, though they may be 
removed in the ſpring with balls of 
earth to their roots, provided it be 
done before they begin to ſhoot ; they 
may alſo be removed the latter end of 
July or the beginning of Auguſt, if 
rain happens at that time, for after 
they have done ſhooting, which is ſoon 
after midſummer, they will be in no 
danger, provided they are not kept out 


of the ground any time. 


Theſe plants may alſo be propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould- be mixed with 
earth in autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe; theſe ſhould be expoſed to the 
open air, and receive the rain in winter, 
and in the ſpring they may be fown on 
a gentle hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants; theſe ſhould remain in the 
bed till autumn, and then may be tranſ- 
planted and treated in the ſame way as 
the layers. 

LAWN, A plain of meadow or pa- 
ſture, adjoining to a gentleman's ſeat, 

LAY, Arable land laid down to 
graſs, as clover lay, &c. 

LAYERS, Many trees may be 
propagated by layers ; the ever-greens 
about Bartholomew-tide, and other 
trees about the month of February, © 

This is performed by flitting the 
branches a little way, and laying them 
under the mould about half a foot; the 
ground ſhould firſt be made very light, 
and after they are laid, they ſhould have 
a little water given them. 

If they do not comply well in the 
laying of them down, they muſt be 

gged down with a hook or two, and 

f they have taken ſufficient root by the 
next winter, they muſt be cut off from 
the main plants, and planted in the ſe- 


minary, as is directed about ſeedlings, 


LAY 

Some twiſt the branch or bare the 
rind, and if it be out of the reach of 
the ground, they faſten a tub or baſket 
near the branch, which they fill 
with good mould, and lay the branch 
i 

This operation is thus performed: 

1ſt, Take ſome of the boughs and 
lay them into the ground about half a 
foot deep in fine freſh mould,-leaving 
them with the end of the layer about a 
foot, or a foot and a half out of the 
ground, and keep them moiſt during 
the ſummer ſeafon 5 when they will pro- 
bably have taken root, and be fit to 
remove: and if they have not by that 
time taken root, they mult lie longer. 

2dly, Tie a piece of wire hard round 
the bark of the bough, at the place you 
intend to lay in the ground, and twiſt 
the ends of the wire, ſo that they may 
not untie, and prick the place above the 
wire through the bark with an awl in 
ſeveral places, and then lay it into the 
ground, as before directed. | 

dly, Cut a ſlit upwards at a joint, 

as is practiſed in laying of Carnations, 
which by gardeners is called tonguing 
the layers. | 

4thly, Twiſt the place you de- 


ſign to lay in the ground like a withy, 


and lay it into the ground as directed 
in the firſt way of laying, 

5thly, Cut a place round about the 
bough (that is deſigned to be laid) an 
inch or two, at the place that is moſt 
convenient to lay into the ground, and 
manage it as is directed in the firſt 
method of laying, 

The ſeaſon for laying hardy trees, 
that ſhed their leaves, is in October; 
but for ſuch as are tender, in March ; 
for ever-greens, June or Auguſt are 
good ſeaſons, 

Though layers may be laid at any 
time of the year, yet the ſeaſons be- 
fore-mentioned are the moſt proper, 
for the reaſons following : becauſe they 
have the whole winter and ſummer to 
prepare and draw root; for at theſe 
times of the year the ſun has ſufficient 
power on the ſap of the rree to feed the 
leaf and bud ; but has not power ſuf- 
ficient to make a ſhoot, | 

And if that ſmall quantity of ſap 
that does ariſe be hindered, as it wi 
by ſome of the preceding ways of lay- 
ing, the leaves and buds will gently 
crave of the layer, and by that means 
will prepare the layer to take root,” or 


put 
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t forth roots a little to maintain ĩt- 
If, finding it cannot have it from the 
mother plant. a 
And therefore, becauſe it wants but 
little nouriſhment at that time of the 
year, it is better to lay layers of trees, 
or to ſet cuttings, than at other times, 
either in the winter when the ſap ſtirs 
but little, or in the ſummer when the 
ſap abounds, or in the ſpring when it 
begins to riſe, becauſe it is then apt to 
come too ſuddenly to draw ſap from 
the layer, before the layer has drawn or 
prepared for root. 

However, the ſpring or 2 
do well for ſmall plants, becauſe ſuc 
plants, being but ſhort- lv d, draw root 
the quicker, 

If you would lay young trees from 
an high ſtandard, the boughs of which 
cannot be bent down to the ground, 
then you muſt make uſe of ozier-baſ- 
kets, boxes, or pots, filled with fine 
ſifted mould, mixed with a little rot- 
ten willow duſt, which will keep moiſ- 
ture to aſſiſt the layer in taking root: 
This baſket, box, &c. muſt be ſet up- 
on a poſt or treſſel, and the bough muſt 
be laid according to either of the four 
firſt ways of laying; but too much 
head muſt not be left on, leſt that be 
injured by the wind, or its own mo- 
tion rub off the tender root; and the 
ſmaller the boughs are, the leſs way 
they ſhould be ſet out of the ground ; 
and care muſt be taken to keep them 
clear from weeds, 


The harder the wood is, the better 


will the young wood take root: but if 
the wood be ſoft, the older boughs will 
take root the beſt. 

LEAD, [Plumbum.] This is the 
heavieſt of the metals except gold : it 
melts in a moderate heat, and if kept 
in fuſion, is ſoon converted partly into 
fume and partly into aſh-coloured calx 
(plumbum uſtum; ) this expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that the 
flame may play upon its ſurface, be- 
comes firſt yellow, and afterwards of 
a deep red, (minium or red lead ;) if in 
this proceſs the fire be ſuddenly raiſed 
to a conſiderable height, the calx melts, 
aſſumes the appearance of oil, and on 
cooling forms a ſoft. leafy ſubſtance of 
a yellowiſh or reddiſh colour {litharge. ) 
The proper menſtruum of this metal is 
aqua-fortis, the vegetable acids like- 
wiſe diſſolve it, but in a very ſmall 
quantity: a quart of diſtilled vinegar 
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will not take up a dram; expoſed to 
the ſteam of vinegar, it is by degrees 
corroded into a white powder ( ceruſſe} 
which is conſiderably more eaſy of ſo- 
lution, The calces of lead diſſolve, 
by heat, in expreſſed oils ; theſe mix- 
tures are the baſis of ſeveral officinal 
plaiſters and unguents, Chryſtals of 
this metal made with diſtilled vinegar 
(called from their ſweetiſh taſte, ſugar 
of lead) and a tincture drawn from 
theſe and green vitriol, are likewiſe 
kept in the ſhops. 

Preparations of lead, , given inter- 
nally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate the 
fluids, abate inflammations, and re- 
ſtrain venereal deſires. The ſugar is a 
ſtrong aſtringent, and has been exhibit- 
ed as ſuch with good ſucceſs, in hæ- 
morrhagies, the fluor albus, ſeminal 
gleets, &c. The tincture is recom- 
mended for the like purpoſes ; and for 
checking immoderate ſweats in phthi- 
ſical caſes, whence it has uſually been 
called tinfura antiphthifica, The inter- 
nal uſe of this metal is nevertheleſs full 
of danger, and ought never to be ven- 
tured upen unleſs. in deſperate caſes, 
after other medicines have been em- 
ployed without taking effect: it often 
occations violent cholics, and though 
it ſhould not prove immediately hurt. 
ful, its ill conſequences are ſure though 
flow: tremors, ſpaſms, or lingering 
tabes, too frequently follow, 

Red Lx an, [Minium,)] Lead calci- 
ned to redneſs, | 

White L av, [ Plumbum album, ceruſſa.] 
This is prepared by expoſing lead to the 
ſteam of vegetable acids till corroded 
into a white powdery ſubſtance, It is 
ſometimes adulterated with a mixture 
of common whiting ; this, if in an 
conſiderable quantity, may be eaſily 
diſcovered by the ſpecific lightneſs of the 
compound; the ſort called flake lead, 
is not ſubject to abuſe, 

Sugar of Lz av, [Saccharum Saturni,] 
The ſugar of lead is much more effica- 
cious than the foregoing preparations, 
in the ſeveral intentions which they are 
applied to, Some have ventured upon 
it internally, in doſes of a few grains, 
as a ſtyptic, in hzmorrhagies, profuſe 
colliquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c, nor has it failed their 
expectations. It very powerfully re- 
ſtrains the diſcharge ; but almoſt as 
certainly as it does this, it occaſions 
ſymptoms of another kind, often more 
3K2 dangerous 
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dangerous than thoſe removed by it, 
and ſometimes fatal. Violent pains in 
the bowels, or through the whole bo- 
dy, .and obſtinate conſtipations, ſome- 
times immediately follow, eſpecially 
if the doſe has been "conſiderable : 
cramps, tremors, and weakneſs of the 
nerves generally ſooner or later, enſue, 
oerhaave is of opinion, that this 
iy nog proves malignant only in 
ſo far as its acid happens to be abſor- 
bed in the body; for in ſuch caſes he 
ſays, © it returns again to ceruſſe, 
ce which is violently poiſonous,” On 
this principle it would follow, that in 
habits where acidities abound, the ſu- 
gar of lead would be innocent, But 
this is far from being the caſe. Lead 
and its preparations act in the bod 
only in ſo far as they are combined wit 


acid: deruſſe poſſeſſes the qualities of 


the ſaccharum only in a low degree; 
andeither of them freed from the acid, 
have little, if any effect at all. | 

LEADWORT, [ Plzmbago.] There 
are two ſpecies of this plant, one grow- 
ing in France, Italy, and Spain, and 
the other a native of the Eaſt and Weſt. 
Indies. The former will bear the open 
air in England, if placed in a warm 
ſituation, but the other requires the aſ- 
fiſtance of a ſtove in winter. They 
are both perennials, and may be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, 

LEAF, A ſimple leaf is that which 
is not divided to the middle, 

A compound leaf is divided into ſe- 
veral parts, each reſembling a fimple 
leaf, as in liquorice, &c. 

A digitated leaf is a compound leaf 
divided into ſeveral parts, all of which 
meet together at the tail, as in the 
hemp, black-hellebore, &c. 

A trifoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, 
conſiſting of three fingers, as in the 
trefoil, &c. 

A quinqueſoliated leaf is a digitated 
leaf, conſiſting of five fingers, as in 
the quinquefolium, 

A pennated leaf is a compound leaf 
divided into ſeveral parts, (each of 
which is called a lobe) placed along the 
middle rib, either 9 or by 
pairs, When the middle rib is termi- 
nated by an odd lobe, it is ſaid to be 
vnequally pennated, as in the goat's 
rue, &c, and equally pennated, when 
it is not terminated by an odd lobe, as 
in the caſſia; when the lobes are all 
nearly of the ſame form and bigneſs, it 
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is called an uniform pennated leaf, 20 
in the liquorice; hen they are not ſo, 
they are ſaid to be difform, as in the 
agrimonia, &c.. 

A winged leaf is as it were divided 
into ſeveral pehnated leaves, as in the 
orobus, c. 

A ramoſe leaf is that which is till 
farther divided than the winged leaf, 
as in the oſmund royal, female fern, &c, 

An entire leaf or lobe is that which 
has no diviſion on its edges, as in the 
apple tree, &c, | 

A ſinuated leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into ſeveral long ſeg- 
ments, as in the common mallow, &c, 

A ſerrated leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into ſeveral acute ſeg- 
ments, ' reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, 
as in the nettle, &c, 

A crenared leaf is that which is cut 
about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſeg · 
rents, as in betony, &c. 

A laciniated or jagged leaf is that 
which is cut about the edges into ſeve- 
ral pretty deep portions, in an irregu- 
lar manner, as in'the horned poppy. 

Lzay, Is a diſtemper incident to 
lambs of ten or fourteen days old, It 
is ſo called becauſe they will feed com- 
monly upon oak and hawthorn leaves, 
ſoon after which they will reel and 
ſtagger about, foaming at the mouth, 
and ſoon fall down and die; there has 
yet been no certain remedy found out 
for this diſorder, 

LEAKAGE, The ſtate of a veſſel 
that leaks, or lets water, or any other 
liquid ouze in or out. 

LAK AGE. In commerce, is an al- 
lowance of 12 per cent. in the cuſtoms 
allowed to importers of wines for the 
waſte and damage it is ſuppoſed to have 
received in the paſſage: an allowance 
of two barrels in twenty- two is alſo 
made to the brewers of ale and beer, 
by the exciſe office. 

LEAVES. A leaf is defined to be 
a part of a plant extended into length 
and breadth in ſuch a manner as to 
have one fide diſtinguiſhable from the 
other ; they are properly the moſt ex- 
treme part of a branch, and the orna- 
ment of the twigs, and conſiſt ofa very 
glutinous matter, being furniſhed eve- 
ry where with with veins and nerves ; 
one of their offices is, to ſubtilize 
and give more ſpirit to the abundance 
of nouriſhing ſap, and to convey it'to 
the little buds, | 10 
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If the furface of leaves are altered, 
by reverſing the branches of trees on 
which they grow, the plants are ſtop- 
ped in their growth, until the foot - 
ſtalks are turned, and the leaves reco- 
ver their former poſition, This ſhews 
how neceffary it is to ſupport all thoſe 
weak ſhoots of plants, which are na- 
turally diſpoſed for upright growth, 
which either twine about the neigh- 
bouring trees for ſupport, or put out 
claſpers, by which they take hold of 
whatever trees or plants grow near 
them, and are thereby gu 6 oe ec, and 
on the contrary, how abſurd is that 
practice of tying up the ſhoots of thoſe 
plants which are naturally diſpoſed to 
trail upon the ground; in both theſe 
caſes, nature is reverſed, and conſe- 
quently the growth of both ſorts of 
plants is greatly retarded. 

This is one of the great functions for 
which the leaves of trees and plants are 
deſigned ; but beſides this, there are 
others of equal importance to the well- 
being of plants and fruits ; the firſt is 
that of the foot-ſtalks and leaves nou- 
riſhing and preparing the buds of the 
future ſhoots, which are always formed 
at the baſe of theſe foot-ſtalks; and 
during the continuance of the leaves in 
perfect health, theſe buds increaſe in 
their magnitude, and in the deciduous 
trees, are brought to maturity before 
the foot-ſtalks ſeparate from the buds 
in autumn; but if by accident the 
leaves are blighted, or if the entire ſur- 
face of the leaves are cut off, and the 
foot-ſtalks are left remaining, the buds 
will decay for want of that proper 
nouriſhment which is conveyed to them 
from the leaves; ſo that whenever trees 
are diveſted of their leaves, or when 
thoſe leaves are cut, or otherwiſe im- 

aired, though it may in either caſe 

appen when the buds may be nearly 
formed, yet if it be before the foot- 
ſtalks ſeparate naturally from the bran- 
ches, the future ſhoots will be weak- 
ened in proportion to the time when 
this is done; therefore, from all the 
experiments which have been made in 
order to know how ſerviceable the 
leaves of trees and plants are to their 
well-being, it has been found, that 
where the plants have been diveſted of 
their leaves, or their leaves have been 
eaten or cut during their growth, the 
plants have been remarkably weakened 

thereby. This ſhould teach us not to 
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pull or cut off the leaves of trees or 
plants on any account, while they re- 
tain their verdure, and are in health. 

It is very evident-that the blades of 
graſs, which is often mowed, will be 
rendered finer in proportion to the fre- 
quency of mowing; yet the ſpecies of 
graſs is the ſame with that on the rich 
eſt paſtures ; ſo that although this may 
be a defirable thing for lawns, &c. in 
gardens, yet where regard is had to the 
produce, it ſhould be avoided. 

Another principal uſe of the leaves - 
is, to throw off by tranſpiration, what 
is unneceſſary for the growth of the 
plants, anſwering to the diſcharge made 
by ſweat in animal bodies; for as 
— receive and tranſpire much more 

n equal time, than large animals, fo 
it appears how neceſſary the leaves are 
to preſerve the plants in perfect health; 
for it has been found by the moſt exact 
calculations, made from repeated ex- 
periments, that a plant of the ſun. 
flower receives and perſpires, in twen- 
ty-four hours, ſeventeen times more 
than a man. | 

We mention a few, out of the many 
experiments which have been made by 
Monſ. Bonnet, of Geneva, to prove 
that moſt leaves imbibe the moiſture 
of the air on'their under ſurface, and 
not from their upper; they are 
follow: ?- 

He gathered the leaves of fixteen 
ſorts of herbaceous plants when fully 
grown; he put ſeveral leaves of each 
upon the ſurſace of water in glaſs va- 
ſes, ſome were placed with theit upper 
ſurface, and others with their under 
ſurface upon the water; theſe were 
adjuſted exactly to the ſurface of the 
water, with great care not to let any 
moiſture reach their oppoſite ſurfaces, 
and the ſame care was taken to prevent 
their foot-ſtalks from receiving any 
moiſture, The glaſſes in which theſe 
leaves were thus placed, were kept in. 
a cloſer, where the air was very tempe- 
rate; and as the water in the glaſſes 
evaporated, there was from time to 
time a ſupply of freſh, which was ad- 
ded with a ſyringe, ſo that the leaves 
were not diſturbed. The leaves were 
taken from the following plants; the 
plantain, the mullein, the wake robin, 
the great mallow, the nettle, the mar- 
vet of Peru, the kidney-bean, the 
ſun-flower, the cabbage, the balm, 
the cockſcomb, the purple-leaved 

amaranth 
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amaranth,. ſpinach, and the ſmaller 
mallow, - ' 


Six of theſe ſorts he found continued 

green a long time, and theſe were with 
different ſurfaces upon the water: they 
were of the following ſorts, the wake- 
robin, the kidney-bean, theſun-flow- 
er, the cabbage, the ſpinach, and the 
ſmall mallow ; among the others the 
following ſorts were found to draw the 
moiſture better with their upper ſur- 
face than their under, the plantain, 
the mullein, the great mallow, the 
nettle, the cockſcomb, and the purple 
amaranth, A 

The leaves of the nettle, whoſe un- 
der ſurface was upon the water, were 
decayed in three weeks, whereas thoſe 
whoſe upper ſurface was next the wa- 
ter continued two. months, _ 

The leaves of mullein, whoſe under 

ace was next the water, did not 
continue freſh more than five or ſix 
days, but thoſe whoſe- upper ſurface 
was next the water laſted five weeks, 

The leayes of the purple amaranth, 
whoſe upper ſurface was next the wa- 
ter, continued freſh. three months, 
whereas thoſe whoſe under ſurface was 
next the water were decayed in a week, 

The leaves of the marvel of Peru, 

and the balm, appeared to have the 
agvantage, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
next the water, 
Tue leaves of the wake robin and the 
evekſcomb, whoſe foot-ſtalks only 
were put into the water, continued 
ſreſh a longer time than thoſe which 
were: placed with either ſurface next 
the water. 

The leaves of the great mailow, the 
nettle, the ſun-flower, the marvel of 
Peru, and ſpinach, whoſe foot-ſtalks 
were plunged into the water, continued 
freſh a ſhorter time than thoſe which 
had either of their ſurfaces next the 
water, 

The leaves of the mullein, of plan- 
tain, and amaranth, which received the 
water at their foot-ſtalk, continued 
freſh -much longer than thoſe whoſe 
under ſurfaces was next the water, 

It js not difficult to explain the rea- 
for» of this fat, for the orifices of the 
ſap veſſels in the foot-ſtalks, are much 


larger than thoſe of either ſurface, ſo , 


that the moiſture inſinuates in greater 
quantities and with more caſe, the firſt 
than by the ſecond way. , 

After this the ſame gentleman made 
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on the leaves of. fixteen 
ſorts of trees and ſhrubs of the follow- 
ing forts, the lilac, the peat-tree, the 
vine, the aſpen, the laurel, the cherry- 
tree, the plumb-tree, the horſe cheſnut, 
the white mulberry, the lime-tree, the 
poplar, . the apricot, the walnut, the 
filbert, the oak, and the creeper, | 
Among theſe ſpecies he found that 
the lilac and the aſpen imbibed the 
moiſture-on their upper ſurface, equal- 
ly with their under ſurface ; but in all 
the other ſorts, the under ſurface imbi- 
bed it in-much greater quantities than 
the oppolite, The difference was very 
remarkable in the leaves of the white 
mulberry, for thoſe whoſe upper ſurface 
was laid upon the water faded in five 
days, whereas the other, whoſe under 
ſurface was next the water, preſerved 
their verdure near fix months, oF 
The vine, the poplar, and walnut- 
tree, are very remarkable inſtances how 
little diſpoſed the upper ſurfaces of the 
leaves of ligneous plants are to imbibe 
the moiſture; for thoſe of theſe three 
ſorts, whoſe upper ſurfaces. were ap- 
plied to the water, decayed almoſt as 
ſoon as . thoſe which had no nouriſh- 
ment, ö | 
In all the experiments made by this 
curious gentleman upon the various 
leaves of trees and herbs, it is remark- 
able, that all thoſe leaves which imbi- 
bed their moiſture by their upper ſur- 


- 


face, were ſuch as had that ſurface co- 


vered either with hairs or down, and 
on the contrary, where the under ſur- 
face was garniſhed with either hair or 
down, the moiſture was imbibed by 
that ſurface, He likewiſe mentions 
many experiments made by himſelf, 
and alſo by Monſ. du Hamel de Mon- 
ceau, of the royal academy of ſciences 
at Paris, in rubbing the leaves over 
with varniſh, oil, wax, and honey, to 
ſee. the effect of theſe upon various 


leaves, ſome of which were rubbed 


over on both ſurfaces, others only upon 
one; ſome only a part of the furface, 
others the edges of the leaves were 
rubbed over, and in ſome only the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves were rubbed there- 
with. They likewiſe anointed the 
trunks of fome trees and ſhrubs, and 
left the leaves and branches in their 
natural ſtate, 

The reſult of theſe experiments was, 
that where the leaves wereanointed on 
both ſurfaces with varniſh, they de- 

cayed 
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cayed preſently ; and where they were 

anointed with the other things, in pro- 

rtion as thoſe were moſt penetrating, 
F> the leaves continued a ſhorter time 
than the others; and where one ſur- 
face only was anointed, they continued 
much longer than thoſe which were 
anointed on both; and where the pe- 
diele only was anointed, they continued 
ſtill longer; but the anointing of the 
trunks made no ſenſible alteration, 
excepting in very hot weather; when 
they both imagine, that the anointing 
them was of ſervice, by hindering the 
too great tranſpiration- which might 
weaken the trees; for they obſerved, 
that thoſe trees which were varniſhed, 
ſuffered leſs from the violent heat, than 
the trees which were leſt in their na- 
tural ſtate. 

Mont. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that 
the tender parts of thoſe leaves which 
were varniſhed, were deſtroyed by it, 
and the tough fibres were only left re- 
maining, 

We may therefore reaſonably con- 
clude, that one great uſe of leaves is 
what has been long ſuſpected by many, 
viz, to perform in ſome meaſure, the 
ſame office for the ſupport of the vege- 
t2ble life, as the lungs of animals do 
for the ſupport of animal life ; plants, 
very probably, drawing through their 
leaves ſome part of their nouriſhment 
from the air, 

Lzaves of Elm, were given by the 
Roman huſbandmen to feed their cat- 
tle, 

Lzavzrsof Oak, Their uſe in a hot- 
houſe is recommended by Mr, Speech- 
ly, gardener to the Duke of Portlaad, 
in a letter to Dr. Hunter of Vork, 
wherein he ſays “I preſume that the 
leaves of the oak abound with the 
ſame quality as the bark of the tree, 
therefore the ſooner they are raked up 
after they fall from the trees, the bet - 
ter, as that quality will naturally de- 
creaſe during the time they are expoſed 
to the weather, After being raked 
into heaps they ſhould immediately be 
carried to ſome place near the hot- 
houſes, where they muſt lie to couch, 
1 generally fence them round with 
charcoal hurdles, or any thing elſe to 
keep them from being blown about 
the garden in windy weather. In this 
placewe tread them well, and water 
them in caſe they happen to have been 
brought in dry, We make the heap 
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fix or ſeven feet in thickneſs, covering 
it over with old matts, or any thing 
elſe, to prevent the upper leaves from 
being blown away. In a few days the 
heap will come to a ſtrong heat. For 
the firſt year or two that I uſed theſe 
leaves, I did not continue them in the 
heap longer than ten days or a fort- 
night; but in this I diſcovered a confi- 
derable inconvenience, as they ſettled 
ſo much when they got into the hot- 
houſe as ſoon to require a ſupply. 
Taught by experience, I now let them 
remain in the heap five or fix weeks, 
by which time- they are properly pre- 
pared for the hot- houſes. In getting 
them into the pine-pits, if they appear 
dry, we water them again, treading 
them in layers exceedingly well till the 
pits are quite full. We then cover the 
whole with tan to the thickneſs of two 
inches, and tread it well till the ſurface 
becomes ſmooth and even. On this 
we place the pine. pots in the manner 
they are to ſtand, beginning with the 
middle row firſt, and filling up the 
ſpaces between the pots with tan. In 
like manner we proceed to the next 
row till the whole is finiſned; and this 
operation is performed in the ſame 
manner as when tan only is uſed, 

After this the leaves require no 
farther trouble the whole ſeaſon thro', 
as they will retain a conſtant and re- 
gular heat for twelve months without 
either ſtirring or turning; and if I 
may form a judgment from their ap- 
pearance When taken out, (being al- 
ways entire and perfect) it is proba 
ble they would continue their heat 
through a ſecond year; but as an an- 
nual ſupply of leaves is eaſily obtained, 
ſuch a trial is hardly _— the trouble, 
of making, 

* After this the pines will have no 
occaſion to be movedbut at the ſtated 
times of their management, viz, at the 
ſhifring them in their pots, &. when 
at each time a little freſh tan ſhould 
be added to make up the deficiency 
ariſing from the ſettling of the beds; 
but this will be inconſiderable, as the 
leaves do not ſettle much after long 
couching. During the two firſt years 
of my practice I did not uſe. any tan, 
but plunged the pine-pots into the 
leaves, and juſt covered the ſurface of 
the beds when finiſhed, with a. little 
ſaw-duſt,; to give it a neatneſs, This 
method was attended with one incon- 

venience 3 
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venience; for by the caking of the 
leaves they ſhrunk from the ſides of 
whereby they became expo- 
ſed to the air, and at the ſame time the 


heat of the bed was permitted to eſ- 


cape. ' 
„Many powerful reaſons may be 
given why oak leaves (for I have not 
tried any other kinds) are preferable to 
tanners bark, 

&« Firſt, they always heat regularly; 
for during the whole time that I have 
uſed them, which is near ſeven years, 
J never once knew of their heating 
with violence; and this is ſo frequently 
the caſe with-tan, that I affirm, and 
indeed it js well known to every per- 
ſon converſant in the management of a 
hot-houſe, that pines ſuffer more from 
this one circumſtance, than from all the 
other accidents put together, inſets 
excepted, When this accident hap- 
pens near the time of their fruiting, 
the effect is ſoon ſeen in the fruit, 
Which always comes ill ſhaped and 
exceedingly. ſmall. Sometimes there 
will be little or no fruit at all; there- 
fore gardeners. who make uſe of tan 
enly for their pines, ſhould be moſt 
particularly careful to avoid an over- 
heat at that critical ſeaſon—the time of 
ſhewing fruit. 

6 Secondly, the heat of oak leaves is 
conſtant; whereas tanners bark gene- 
rally turns cold in a very ſhort time af- 
ter its furious heat is gone off; this 
obliges the gardener to give the tan fre- 
quent turnings in order to promote its 
heating, Theſe frequent turnings (not 
to mention the expence) are attended 
with the worſt conſequences, for by 
the continual moving of the pots back- 
wards and forwards, the pines are ex- 
poſed to the extremes of heat and cold, 
whereby their growth is conſiderably 
retarded; whereas when leaves are 
uſed, the pines will have no occaſion to 
be moved but at the times of potting, 
&c, . The pines have one particular ad- 
vantage in this undiſturbed ſituation: 
their roots grow through the bottoms 
of the pots and mat amongſt the leaves 
| ſurprizing manner, From the vi- 

r of the plants when in this ſitua- 
tion, it is highly probable that the 
leaves, even in this ſtate, afford them 
an uncommon and agreeable nouriſh- 
ment. 5 

Thirdly, there is a ſaving in point 

of expence, which is no inconſiderable 
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object in places where tan cannot be 
had but from a great diſtance, as is the 
caſe here, the article of carriage 
amounting' to ten ſhillings for each 
waggon-load, Indeed, this was. the 
principal reaſon that firſt induced me 
to make trial of leaves, 
© My laſt ground of. preference is 
the conſideration that decayed leaves 
make good manure ; whereas rotten 
tan is experimentally found to be of 
no value. I have often tried it both 
on ſand and clay, alſo on wet and dry 
lands, and never could diſcover, in any 
of my experiments, that it deſerved 


the name of a manure; whereas de- 


cayed leaves are the richeſt, and of all 
others, the moſt ſyitable for a garden. 
But this muſt only be underſtood of 
leaves after they have undergone their 
fermentation, which reduces them to a 
true vegetable mould, in which we 
experimentally know that the food of 
plants is contained, but whether that 
food be oil, mucilage, or ſalt, or a com- 
bination of all three, I leave Philoſo- 
hers to determine. This black mould 
s, of all others, the moſt proper to mix 
with compoſt earth, and I uſe it in ge- 
neral for pines, aud almoſt for every 
thing that grows in pots, For flowers 
it is moſt excellent, The remainder 
of this vegetable mould may be em- 
oyed in manuring the quarters of the 
23 28 for which purpoſe it is 
ghly uſeful. 

4 — with dung make 
excellent hot-beds, and I find that 
beds compounded in this manner pre- 
ſerve their heat much longer than when 
mode entirely with dung. In both 
caſes the application of leaves will be 
a confiderable ſaving of dung, a cir- 
cumſtance very agreeable, as it will be 
the means of preventing the conteſts 
frequently obſerved in large families 
between the ſuperinzendant of the gar- 
dens and the directors of the huſbag- 


LEANNESS, Scurf, Mangineſs, and 
Miſlike. — — hogs all coming 
under one head, as they proceed from 
the ſame cauſe, which is corrupted 
blood a. iſing from lying wet, in filthy 
rotten litter, and wanting meat; the 
cure is performed in the following 
manner: Let the ſwine blood under 
the tail, and with a wool-card comb 
off the filth and ſcurf from his back 
till bis ſkin bleed, then mix ſome tat, 


-greaſe, 
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—— hing deen litter and warm 
will ſoon grow ſound. 
e hs pa — 
P. whence 
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(LEASE. 4. cor d rom. the 
7 
ſarm is leti for a ure of nnen 
reſſed. 


js wn and Riz u.nags; As uſed in 


our law, ſignifies a certain intrumeny,. 


jo writings. fas the — pas of: a 


iatareſt in lands a abe 
19 take off any particles of 


in ſee to another, 
LEAS H. ſporumen, de- 
notes three cteatures of any kind: but 


— greyhounds, foxes, bucks, ＋ 


Ales term lach gde ſignifies a line. | 
to hold in a hunting dog 
long thang of leather, dy which a fe- ove 

r holds bis hawk, 


| LEATHER. "The: ſin of ſeveral. 


E a of beaſts, dreſſed and prepared 
or the uſe of the various manufaQu- 
rers, whoſe buſineſs jt is to make them 


The burgher — others who flay 


their hides or Min, diſpoſe af them 
raw or (alted to the tanner and tawer, 
and then to the ſnamoy, Morocco, and 
other k ind of leather dreſſers, ae — 
pate them according to their reſpeQi 
arts, in order to diſpoſe of thas — 
the: gurriers, glovers,” harneſs 


coach-makers, ſadlers, — 


kers, gileleather- makers, chair-makers, 
ſhoe«makers, book binders, and all in 


any way concerned in the article of lea- 


ther. The three principal aſortments 
of lewhpr are tanned or tawed, and oil 
and allum-leatherz and it pray be af- 
firmed with great treth, 
of our own production, and thoſe im- 
from our colonies, when dreſſed 

this kingdom, make the beſt leather 


| in the world, and therefore this is an 


article of 
of the nation 

Though therg/is no little difference 
between the dreffling of ſhamoy - len- 
ther, allum- leather, Hungary-leat her, 
Morecco-leather, parchment, and 18n- 


t importance to the trade 


| yet theſkins which paſsthrough 
1 hands of theſe feverat workeman, 


. been, ſor the moſt part, at 
leaft waſhed clean from blood and im- 
* in 4 running water; ſet 0 


or. I. 


mites as. 3 


- (kin ſo effeftually, as 
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that uh water, and ſcom Water in tha 
air, with the aſfiſtance of lime, ſalts, 
and ails, opens the inmoſt fibres of the 
e — 


tate the introduction 
Lan 


The ailym leather, dr eſſer drefſcs all 
ſorts of white leather from ihs ox · hide 
to tho lam- uin — oy mga 
— he uſes hran, ſea · ſalt, a 7 

om; and ſor that which the _ 
uſes, after the common prepara 
he rſt employs bran, and 7 thes win 
ſale, ps lime flour, and yolk of agg 

mixed in hot wer, be os makes a fort of 


py with which the ſkins arc lneared 


he ſhamay leather-drefſcr ſoaks in 

oi not only the tkins of the true ſha- 
oy (which is a wild goat) bot like 

with theſe of all ober goats, The 
uſes the bark of | young oaks 
und in a tanning-mill, in which he 
be, ins more or leſa, according 

to the different ſorviceg expedied.from 
tham, their chief uſo being to remain 
_ and leap out water. In certain. 
caſea, io ei tan, he uſes redan, 
which is ctugty uſed: for tanning ram, 
. 
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LEAVEN. A piece oſ ſour dough, 
uſed to ferment ànd render light a 
much larger quantity of dough or paſte. 
LEDGER. The principal book in 
which merehants enter their accounts. 
© LEDUM}©-Wild*roſemary, in bo- 
tany, a planx which gros naturally in 
moiſt places in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, It riſes with ſlender ſhrubby 
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mall quantity, rub it hard'againſt a 
rough tile, which will break the huſks, 
and ger the ſeeds out better than moſt 
oth methods. „ue 0h D 4 9 
LEES The more groſs and ponde- 
rous parts of liquor which are ſepara - 
ted by fermentation and fall to the bot- 
tom, as of ale, wine, & . 1.) 
2+LEET#:- A little court held within 


ſtalk, dividing into many branches, a manor, and called che King's court, 
which ate furnifhed': with narrow? oh accbunt that its authority | to pu- 
leaves: the flowers come gut in cluſ- niſh offences originally belonged to 
ters at the ends of che branches, ench the crown, and from thence deſcended 
having five hollow petuls, and ten ſta- to inferior perſonns 6s 17 
mina: the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, © LEMNIAN EARTH. A pale red 


with five cells, which are filled witn bole, which ſlightiy ferments when 


ſmall narrow ited ſeeds; #6 7 mixed with acids. 1281006 413 $9! 4 
LEE. In the ſea language, that part LEMON TREE; {[Limonia.] - A ge- 
of the ' hemiſphere to which the wind nus of trees with large {tiff leaves like 
bloweth, 1 29790 1 the citron, without any appendage at 
LEERKS, [P.] Of this plant the bottom; the flower conſiſts of 


there are two ſpecies, the London or many leaves, which expand in the form 


garden leek, and the Siberian. They of aroſe; the fruit is almoſt-of an oV 
are raiſed by ſowing' the ſeeds in the figure, and divided into feveratcells, in 
ſpring, and keeping them carefully which are lodged hard ſeeds, ſurroun- 
weeded, and tranſplanting them in” ded by a thick fleſhy ſubllance, which, 


June in rows about afoot apart, and for the moſt part, is full of an a 


fix inches from each other. If you julce. f i fs 2 
would ſave the ſeeds of this plant, you All ſorts are propagated by budding 
ſhould make choice of ſome of the lar- or-inarching them either on ſtocks of- 
geſt and beſt you have, which muſt re- lemons or citrons produced from feeds, 
main in the place here they grow till but they will not readily unite on orange 
February, when they ſhould be tranſ-' ſtocks; for which reaſon: the citrons 
planted ina row againſt a warm hedge, are preferable to either oranges or le- 
pale, or wall, about eight inches aſun- mons for ſtocks, as they readily join 


der; and when their ſtems advance, with either ſort ; and being of larger 


they ſhould be ſupported by a firing wth; cauſe the buds of the other 
to prevent their being broken down, ſorts to be much ſtronger than if they 
to which they are very liable, eſpeci- were on ſtocks of their own-kind, . 
ally when in head; and the cloſer they The culture of the lemon is the ſame 
are drawn to the fence in autumn, the with that of the orange tree, with this 
better the ſeeds will ripen; for it ſome - difference only, the former being har- 


times happens in cold ſummers or au dier than the latter, will conſequently 


tumns, that thoſe which grow in the bring their fruit to maturity with us 
open garden, do not perfect their ſeeds much better than tie orange will, and 
5% this country, eſpecially if there are therefore require to have à greater 
ſharp froſts early in the autumn, which ſhare of freſh air in winter; for which 
will entirely ſpoil the ſeed, rreaſon they ſhould always be placed 
- When it is ripe (which may be near to the doors or windows of the 
known by the heads changing brown) green-houſe: and in ſome curious gar - 
you ſhould- cut off their heads with dens theſe trees have been planted 
about a foot or more of the ſtalk to againſt walls, where by covering them 
each, and tie them in bundles contain - with glaſſes in winter, and protecting 
ing three or four heads, and hang them them from ſevere froſts, they have pro- 
up in a dry place, where they may re- - duced plenty of large fruit: as. theſe 
main till Chriſtmas or after, when you trees generally produce ſtronger ſhoots, » 
may threſh out the ſeeds for uſe, The ſo they require more water to be given 
huſk of theſe ſeeds is very tough, which them than the orange; but a8 to the. 


Tenders it difficult to bea tout the ſeeds ; tender ſorts, they muſt be treated with. 
ſom, therefore, when they have but à a little more care, otherwiſe their om—_ 
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will fall off in winter, and eome to no: 
thing. The juice of lemons is ſimilar 
in quality to that of the aurumia mala; 
(oranges) from which it differs only 
in being more acid. The yellow peel 
is an elegant aromatic bitter, and as 
ſuch is frequently employed in ſtoma- 
chic tinctures and infuſions : it is con- 
ſiderably hotter than orange peel; and 
yields in diſtillation with water a lar- 
— 4 eſſential oil: its flavour 
s- nevertheleſs more periſhable, yet 
does not ariſe ſo readily with fpirit of 
wine; for a 'ſpirituous extract made 
from lemon peel p the aromatic 
taſte and: ſmell of the ſubject in mueh 
greater perfection than an extract pre- 
pared in the ſame manner from the 
s of oranges. , 0! 


: 


-: LBNTIKS, The name of u plant o 


the vetchor tare kind, cultivated in ſome 
parts of England as fodder for cattle. - 
+” Lentils grow to a foot or à foot and 
a half high; with ſtalks and leaves like 
thoſe of tares, but ſmaller z- and&4ike 
them they bear their ſeeds, generally in 
three or four lietle pods, These. ſebds 
are round, hard, ſmooth, and flat, but 
thicker at the ſides, There ar two 
ſorts of lentils, the white aud the pet. 
low ; but the latter affords the gr 
quantity of ſod dert. 
The ſeeds of this plant are com. 
monly ſown'fw March, where the lind 
is dry, but im moiſtgreund the time is 
in April. Thie uſual quantity of ſeed 
allowed to. an acre of land is from one 
buſhel and à half to two buſhels," If 
theſe are ſdwi in drills in the ſame 
manner as peaſe, they will ſucceed det- 
ter, and leſs-ſeed will do than when 
they are ſown broad- caſt. The 'drills 
ſhould be a foot and a half aſunder, to 
allow room for the hoe to clean the 
ground between them; for if the weeds 
are tred to grow among them 
they will ger above the lentils, and 
ſtarve them. 6 n 
LENTISC ++ MAS Tic, | Lemiſtuts. 
See Mas TIN. f | 1 *TT — 
 LEOPARDS BANE, —— 
There are two or three o 
nt not antike the daiſey, and ure 
ſeldom cultivated in our ens ex} 
cept ſot᷑ the ſade of variety. They We 
pagated by parting the roots. 
LEPROSY vw MANGE. his itn 
iſeaſe of the ſkin; or ſvurſſtin, fergum 
attended with either pain orinflammi- 
tion; All creatures are liable to foulnef: 
13:5 1397 


and clean litter. * 
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of the ſkin, when care is not taken 
of them; in es this is ſometimes 
attended with or cauſed by other com · 
plaints, though ſometimes not. 
When there is no other complaint 
joined with it, the remedies are to de 
—— Proceed as follows: © 
Make ſome very ſtrong ſoap- ſuds, 
and put in ſome vinegar and ſome pow- 
der of white hellebore. WIE 
Firſt wipe the horſe very dry, then 
rub him all over with a'bruſh wet with 
the ſoap-ſuds, and waſh him well with 
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it, by throwing ſome over him, work- 


ing it well in with the hands, and rub- 
bing him well with a coarſe cloth. 
After this let him be taken in and dried 
thoroughly, and- give him ſome food 
3 4 13 
Mix up a pound of flower of brim- 
one, a quarter of a'pint of oil of tur- 
„ and a much hog's lard as 
ill make the whole into an ointment. - 
Rub him well with this an hour aſter 
he is thoroughly dry from waſhing; 
The next” day boil a quarter of a 
pound of white heliebere and a pound 
of dock root, in a gallon of water, make 
this into ſud by beating it up with a 
goocꝭ quantity of ſoap, and waſh him 


with it, then anbint him well with the 


» **., 


— —— — = 
Repeat this everyday 
or nine days, according to the nn. 
of the complaint; and he will ſoon; be 
cured : laſt of all waſh him well. with 
the ſuds, without anovinting after it. 
This is certain to prove a cute, Af 
there be nothing but the outward com- 
plaint; but when it has fromk 
bad food, bad water, and ill manage- 
ment, as well as uncleantineſs, then 
the ſame outward method is to be uſed, 
and he is to have flower of brimſtone 
and powder of antimeny inwardly.  - 
There is no need to alter the medi- 
cines when the deſign/is the fame, and 
there is no way ſo good of giving them. 
All eternal! foulneſſes are to be cured 
with eaſe and certainty, and in a 
Ittle time, by this method. After 
is got well, he ſhould have a dole ur 
two of phys e? ©” Rev v0? 
ties arewery us, but tbe real 
valuable forts how oommonly oultiva- 


det, do not amount to above (ix or ſo- 
ven; nnd it is better to cultivme only 
» few of the know good kinds, than 
to confuſe the ground with 2 great 

3L 2 multi · 
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of ſorts, wnleſs required 
merely foe varivty. - Ne will; — 
exhbit_a-liſt of the — and leſs 

material 1 vow 2 

arist ist. 

. white — wh 
| brown D h — 
arge, utc let 

tuce, brown —— All the 


| 
Ik —— 


forts — 2 cabbage moſt 


large, | | 
hes rn Si ut Tl 
lettuces for teneral culture, though the 
— pry yur yr 
moſt eſteem for the general ſummer 
crops ; and the green vols rather e 
cels ali the ſze and good - 
neſs} but 28 ali the abovevarieties both 
of the tabbage and coſs kinds 
exccoding ine, © fow- mf eb is wor! 
RR for general 
— the cofs kinds 


— — ms | 


autumn and winter and the 


cabbagze, brown Dub, and groen coſs, | 
ane proper alſo to ſtand the winter for 
fpring ſerviee; but if cht 


1 


1 not mix and cies 
a degeneracy, for it is by not ſtrictiy 
obſerving his that ſo many are difap- 
pointed in their crops, by having let. 
— of- —— pon ſorts, and 
often inggni d eant, 
running tb feed before they have half 
tabbaged ; therefore great regard ſhould 
be had in the choice of the plants for 
ſeed, according to che abyve_hints,, by 
which you may depend on continuing 
plants of the approved kinds/in-the ut- 
perſection. 0b 
Than plants — conf» 
dered both as auhuals and hietnjials, 
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ſowings will ſtand all -winter 


. — * — J 
then ſdoot up for ſced, pe · 
rim t and allt. 

| Ai the forts ars. hardy enough: 0 


Come oi each ſort may be uſed for — more 


or all of theſe ſeaſons, except 


All che ether 
ever, may be ſowed any — 


ial Parktia, del 


green ball-cabbage lettu white 
eadbage lettuce i both is ee. 


ſunurher, or 
wehe mater 


 rietieeof the common green and white 


EEE | 


facing tall the other general traps ur- 

rive/ to perſeſtion i the white cabbege 
being the moſt clligible for this uſe, «s 
they-cat ſweeter! than any other fofts 


cabbage lettuce green capuchin et- 
hong — large ſpotted open 
rofs-lettuce, black ooſs - letuuce, Jarge 
and ſomewhat All theſe in rows, like creiſes, &c. end | gather 
varieties cabbage to fire though them ſor uſe in the fame manner asfor 
to the former-olaſs of varieties thoſe plants; but this mede of. culture 


general uſe; but their eulauve id all 
fame as the others; and ii 
variety, may be raiſed abu 
by feed in ſptingy ſunner, or aviomn. 


each are tolerab 


Is mor particulatiy practiſed in win- 
tot and ring. Lettuce, however, In 
general eat no way ſo grifp, fweet, 


All the above varifties of leteuce in are them 


the of;' 


©: 4 f 


ft 


ary ; particularly che white and green 
coſs-lettuce, and if the yoiing plants of 
an inch or two are priced ot in- 

bed; it will toll 
} ; and after 


ſome may be 
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fa 
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tings, ſhould de 
in any open ſituation, in the quar · 


among onions leeks, carrots, parſnips, or large open borders, the more 


jculart diſtant from ſpreading trees and buſhes 


Irin 
Het 
f i; 


n 


Dee + = 7 
a n 
o 
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different crops di theſs plants may be 
performed either by · hand or hos; if 
they are to form a orop ot themſelves, 
weed andi thin the plants with the how; 
If they are -defigned:for- tranſplantinie, 
the weedingand' thinning ſhould prin- 
cipally beperfarmediby hand, and ſome 
of each ſowingimoeuld be tranſplanted, 
to have lettuces in fucteffion; u 
When deſignedto tranſpland any fort 
of lettuee, it ſhouid be done her the 
—— are about three or four inc hs 
igh, not more, for when larger they 


are apt to flag greatly, and do not root 


ſo freely as younger plants: moiſt 
weather will be- particularly neceſſary 
for this work. Take up the plants 
with care, ſo as to preſerve as much 
root as poſſible; and proceed to plant 
them by line and dibble, in rows à foot 
at leaſt aſunder, hut it &fteen or eigly- 
teen inches diſtant the better, eſpeci- 
ally for the larger kinds. As ſoonꝰ as 
they are planted give them wazer; 
which ſhould be repeated, if dry wea- 
ther, ſeveral times for the firſt wet or 
ten "days; till the plants have taten 
freſh root, and begin to advance in 
growth. ie aA rye 1 He 
Thus continue: planting; out a quan: 
tity every three weeks, from March, 
April, or May, until September, br 
October, whereby you will have a daily 
fopply of well cabbaged lettuces eight 
or nine montbs in the year; and thoſe 
planted out late, will ſtand the winter 
and cabbage early in ſprigg. 7 
If the ſummer tranſplantings ate 
planted in ſhallow drills, it will be 
fame advantage in facilitating the freſh 
rooting of the plants, as the drills will 
confine the water principally about the 
lants, and alſo retain the moiſture 
— than the level ſurface. 
Tying up lettuces to forward their 
cabbaging, and to whiten and render 
them criſp, is often practiſed on early 
ſpring and ſummer crops, particvlarly 
coſs-lettuces. - When the plants are 
well advanced in growth, and begin- 


ning naturally to form their inner 


leaves for cabbaging, tie all their leaves 
up cloſe together with a piece of baſs, 


a little above the middle of the plant, 


not too ſtrait, but ſo as the whole plant 
may have room to grow; beſides if 
tied too cloſe, they are apt. to rot in the 
heart : this work of tying, however, is 


| only neceſſary for ſome of the earlieſt 


plants of the forward crops, the ſuc· 
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cteding ones will eudbags faſt enough 
without that aid; only obſerving, if 
uny ſorts ſhouldibe ! DacEward In cab. 
-baging, as is often the caſe with the 
blaek coſs· lettuoe they may always be 
be gas there b the 22 N 
We. „ or 
Winter lerrace;fbord for winter uſe, 
ant to ſtand the wintef in warm bor- 
ders and in frames, &. for ſpring ſer- 
vice; are obtained by two or three dif. 
ferent' ſowings id autumn, from the 
middle or jatter end of Auguſt until 
the end of September or October. 
That is, to have lettuces ſtand for 
uſe all winter, and early in ſpring; ſow 
ſome hardy green and white cabbage 
lettuce, brown Dutch, and green-coſs, 
about the middle of Auguit, and be- 
ginning of September, in any open 
ſituation, and the plants will come up 
in a week or ten days; about the end 
of September and in October, plant 
out a parcel of the beſt plants of each 
fowing, in à wartn dry» ſituation; fix 
or eight inobes aſunder ; and at each 
planting plant alſo ſome under frames 
at the ſame to he covered with 
glaſſes every night; and in bad weather 
or for want of trames, plant them under 
hand. glaſſes, or in a bed arched over 
with Hoops or:xods, to be covered with 
mats in winter iſroſis; but if you uſe 
trames, chuſe them as ſhallow as poſt 
ſible; And fink-'the back part in the 
ground; ſo at to be only equal in height 
with the front; that the ſurface of the 
bed and plasts may be all an equal 
diſtance ſrom the glaſſes, if not more 
at firit, than ſix or eight inches, the 
better, as it will prevent their drawing 
up weak and open, which is the caſe 
when in very deep frames, but in ſhal- 
low ones, they will be more robuſt and 
cloſe, and being nearer the glaſſes, they 
will be forwarded more in growth du. 
ring winter. Under either of the above 
ſnelters, let the plants enjoy the free 
air in mild dry weather; but cover 
them every cold night, with the proper 
covers, eſpecially after October, alſo in 
cold and wet weather, particularly 
thoſe in frames and under glaſſes; thoſe 
in hand: glaſſes may have them almoſt 
conſtantly over them in wointer, tilting 
up one ſide in mild weather, and only 
take them entirely off in fine dry days; 
in ſharp froſty weather keep thoſe un- 
der every kiod af ſhelter quite es 
allowing an additional covering of | 


” 
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or litter, when the ſroſt is very intenſe; 
thoſe in the borders may be defended 
by ſome light. litter, but at no time ſuf - 
ter the covering to remain longer on 
any of the crops than the bad weather 
continues, but indulge them with free 
air every mild day. By this method 
you may have ſettuces for uſe moſt part 
of the winter, and early in ſpring, par- 
ticularly the dabbage lettuces. A 
To — lettuces for ſpring uſe, ſome: 
ſeed ſhould he ſowed towards the mid- 
dle and latter end of Auguſt to ſtand 
the winter, ſome where they are ſowed, 
others to be tranſplanted into warm 
borders, to ſtand without any other 
ſhelter than that of the walls or other 
ſences; and another fawing ſhould be 


performed about the middle of Septem- 


ber, to raiſe plants ſor pricking under 
frames to have the ſhelter of the glaſſes 
in winter; to be a reſerve in caſe thoſe 
in the borders are deſtroyed ; if both 
ſtand, one will ſucceed the other, 


In the former caſe, a quantity of the 


plants, when two or three inches high; 
in October, or early in November, 
ſhould be planted out into a warm dry 


ſituation, in rows north and ſouth, ſix + 
inches aſunder, and here let them re- 
main to take their chance all the win-- 


ter; out of the whole many of them 
will probably eſcape the froſt, but in. 


very ſevere weather they may 'be pro- 
tected by a light covering of dry long 
litter, which ſhould be removed again 


when the froſt breaks. In March or 
April, if they remain too thick, ſame 
ſhould be thinned-ont and planted in 
another place, in rows twelve. or fif-: 
teen inches aſunder; theſe-crops, thus 
winterechin the ground, will come 
in for uſs in April and May, to ſucceed! 
thoſe ſowed in autumn, and will re- 
main good till the: 'ſpring-ſown plants 
come in. 

Thoſe ſowed in September to be 


wintered in frames, ſhould be planted 
therein about the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning of November, plant- 


ing tem in tos from the back to the 
front of the frame, at three inches diſ- 
ſtance from each other; cloſe the earth 
well about each plant, finiſh with a - 


moderate watering all over the plants, 


and put on the glaſſes to promote 
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the plants have taken ſreſh root, and 
begin to grow, take the glaſſes entireiy 
off, and admit the full air every mild 
dry day, which muſt be continued 
throughout the: winter ſeaſon, in all 
dry mild weather, but put them on 
every night, eſpecially in cold or wet 


weather; keep the glaſſes always on 


in froſty weather, except in the mid- 
dle of ſunny days, but hen the froſt 
is very ſevere, keep them cloſe night 


and day, placing mats or long litter 
over the glaſſes, and round the ſides of. 


the frame. During the winter keep all 
decayed leaves picked off, and as the 
ſpring and warm weather adyances, ' 
let them have the benefit of warm 
ſnower s. 2 

In March tranſplant ſome of them 
into the open ground; in rows, a foot 


at leaſt aſunder, water them mode- 


rately till they are freſh rooted, obſer- 
ving to leave a crop remaining in the 


frames or winter bed, à foot apart, to 
ſtand to cabbage, which will come to 


perſection beſore the tranſplanted 
ones, and thoſe that have been fully 
expoſed all winter. 

For want of frames for the above 
purpoſe, a quantity of the plants mo 
be pricked out under hand or bell-gl 
ſes in autumn, to ſtand the winter, 
either by themſelves for a full crop, or 
may be planted'undsr the hand or tell-. 
glaſſes that are placed over early cau- 
liflowers, as practiſed by the London 


gardeners, planting them round juſt / 


within the glaſſes, and-manage them 
as directed for the frames; tor 
either of a ſufficiency of frames + 
hand glaſſes, - plant out a quantity in 
autumn, in four-fett wide beds, in a 
warm ſituation, and arch them over 
with hoops or rods, to cover with mats 
and litter in bad weather: they will 
here have à better chance of ſurviving 
the winter than thoſe fully expoſed, 
and in ſpring tranſplant a quantity, by 
way of thinning, into other beds, 

Let it be remarked that ſome of the 


early plants of all the ſorts ſhould prin- 
cipally be choſen: for ſeed plants, for 


thaſe of the latter crops rarely run ſoon 
enough to tipen ſeeds perſectly before. 
they ate attacked by the autumnal 
rains and cold, which greatly retards 


their moro ſpeedy rooting ane w, but the ripening of all ſorts of lettuce ſeed ; 


let the lights be, ſhoved two or three 
inches dovun to give vent to the — 
vapour ariſing from the mould a w 


ſele& the largeſt and beſt cabbaged of 


each reſpeftive kind, and keep the diſ— 


ferent varieties -imtenged for ſeed, at 
ſome 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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diſtance from each other, becauſe 


fome 
if too near, the ſemen maſculinum of the 


different ſorts may mix and ſecundate 


one another, and thereby a degeneracy 
or mongrel breed will be the conſe. 
quence, and the true forts would in 
time be loſt, 955 
The ſeed ripens in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, but that of each plant rarely 
ripens all equally together, ſo that ac- 
cording as it arrives to perfection, the 
ive branches ſhould be cut off in 
dry days, and ſpread upon a cloth, or 


tied in ſmall bunches, and hung up 
acroſs lines in a dry airy loſt, for a 
week or two to dry and harden ; then 


beat them out, and clean them from 
the down and other rubbiſh, and ex- 
poſe them upon cloths a few days to 
dry for keeping; then put them up in 


bags for uſe, and hang them in a dry 
room 


All ſorts of lettuce produce the 
greateſtquantities of ſeed in dry warm 


 ſeafons, and in wet cold autumns they 


ripen ſeed very fparingly, and late, and 
often very 1 reſpe to good - 
neſs for ſowing, 

' Lambs Ly TTuvcz, SeeCorn SAL - 
LAD. 
Wild Ly T Tuc, [ Prenanthes, } This 
is a plant of no great beauty, growing 
on dry walls and dry ſhady banks in 
many parts of England, There are 
two or three other ſpecies growing wild 
upon the Helvetian mountains, and jn 
North America, but are ſeldom admit- 
tod into gardens, 
. "LETHARGY, The hog will ſome- 
times fall into what is called the ſleep- 


ing evil or lethargy; He will doze all 


day long, negle& his food, and pine 


away, 

The remedy is a vomit, and the beſt 
in the world is this. Gather 2 good 
quantity of wall , called alſo 
arp Rone crop. Bruiſe this in a mar- 
ble mortar, and preſs out the juice. 

Keep the creature faſting all the af- 
ternoon and night, and the next morn- 


ing ſes before him a warm meſs, into 


which put à pint of the juice of the 
ſtone crop, He will de ed to eat 
by kis long faſt, and the is not 
very curious about taſtes. He will 


_ vomit ſoon after he has ſwallowed it, 


and that fingle doſe wilt ſyequen 
prove a cure. Ie thie be not Rte, 
it muſt be the next day. 


LICE. To cure lice on cattle or 
horſes, boil two ounces of white hel- 


lebore root bruiſed in three pints of 


water to a — add to this liquor four 
ounces of ſulphur vivum in fine pow- 
der, and walb the beaſts with it twice 
a day. Let them be well looked after, 
and have good food and good rubbing 
and currying. - | 

LIFE EVERLASTING, Ser ETA - 


NAL Frowzn, 


LIFT. A tile to be opened like a 


gate. 
LIGE, Little puſtules or bladders 
within a horſe's lips. They are cured 
by bruifing wormwood and {kirwit in 
a mortar with a little honey, and 
anointing the ſore with it. ; 
LIGNALOES, - Aloes 0 
LIGNUM VITZA, Se Guala- 
CUM. Oe | 
LILAC, [Syringa,] The nameof a 
flowering ſhrub, cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens, and ſuppoſed to grow 
naturally in ſome parts of Perſia, but 
is ſo hardy as to reſiſt the greateſt cold 
of this country. | | 
here are three varieties of this ſhrub 
commonly cultivated here, which dif- 
fer in the colour of their flowers, and 
alſo in that of their ſhoots and leaves ; 
one of theſe has whire flowers, one 
blue, and the third purple flowers; the 
latter is commonly known by the title 
of Scotch lilac, to diſtinguiſh it from 


the other, and is the moſt beautiful of 


the three. 

Theſe ſhrubs grow to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet in good ground, 
and aye divided into many branches; 
thoſe of the whiteſart grow more erect 
than the other, and the purple or Scotch 
lilac has its branches more diffuſed 
than either, The branches of the 
white are covered with a ſmooth bark, 
of a grey colour, thoſe of the other two 
are darker. The leaves of the white 
are of a very bright green, but thoſe of 
the other are of a very dark green. 
They are heart-ſhaped, and — — 


are of a dayk green. The flowers 


are 
always produced at the ends of the 


former year, and below the flowers 
come out ſnhoots to ſucceed them; for 
Freed ag upon which the flowers ſtand 
decays down to the ſhoots below —— 


% 
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bunches or panicles of flowers joined 
1 the end of each ſhoot; thoſe of the 
lue are the ſmalleſt, and are placed 
thinner than-either of rhe other. The 
bunches on the white are larger; the 
flowers. are cloſer placed, and larger 
than the blue; hut thoſe of the Scotch 
are larger and fairer thag either of the 
others. They flower in May, and 
when the ſeaſon is cool, theſe ſhrubs 
will continue three weeks in beauty, 
but in hot ſeaſons the flowers ſoon fade, 
Their ſeeds are ripe in September, 
which if ſown. ſogn after, the plants 
will come up the following ſpring; 
Hut as their roots ſend out great plenty 
ofſuckers annually, ſo few perſons ever 
take: the trouble to propagate theſe 
plants by ſeeds. They generally flower 
the third year from ſeed, and ate not ſo 
apt to ſend out ſuckers as thoſe plants 
which were produced by ſuckers, ſo 
are much more valuable; for' the 
others put out ſuch plenty of ſuckers, 
that if they are not annually taken from 
the plants, they will ſtarye them. 
T heſe plants thrive beſt upon a light 
rich ſoil, ſuch as the gardens near Lon- 
don are for the moſt part compoſed of, 
for in ſtrong: loam, or upon chalky 
land, they make little, progreſs, If the 
ſuckers are ſmall, when they are takep 
from the old plants, they ſhould be 
planted in a nurſery, in rows three 
feet aſunder, and one'foot diſtant in 
the rows, where they may ſtand a year 
or two to get ſtrength, and then they 
ſhould be removed to the, places where 
they are to remain, The beſt time to 
tranſplant theſe ſhrubs is in autumn. 
LILY, [Lilzm.] The. common 
white lily is ſo well known $$ to peed 
no deſcription; © it grows nathrally. in 
Paleftine Syria, but has been long 
cultivated in all the gardens. of Europe. 
It is ſo hardy that no froſts ever injure 
the roots, and it propagates ſo faſt by 
2—— the roots, that it becomes 
ſo common as to be little regardeq, 
though there is great beauty in the 
flowers, which have an agreeable 
odour. Of this ſort there are the fol- 
lowing varieties ?: | 
The white lily ſtriped with pyrple. 
The white lily with variegated leaves. 
The white lily with dauble flowers. 
-. Theſe are varieties which have acgi- 
demtally ariſen from culture the ſart 
1 1 Aowers has been in 
. OL, 1. 
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two England more thay fiſty years, and is 


now very common in mol? of the gar- 
dens, and is by ſome perſqns eſteem 
for th variety of its purple Ariges; b 
a he, 2 us 0 FM flower it 

aineg dy the purple, ſo as to appeaj 
of a dull col ur, many prefer can 
mon white lily to this. 


The ſort with, variegated leaves 
n 
winter and ſpring, . for as the lea) 
come up,early.iq the autump, whic 
ſpread themſelves on the groung, an 
being, finely edged with broad yellow 
ſtripes, they make a pretty appearancs 
dung, the winter and ſpring, months, 
The flowers ate the ſame as.thoſe of ths 
common ſort, but appear earlier in t 
ſummer, ' which may be occaſioned 
the roots being weaker than thoſe 
the, plajn ſort, for all variegated plants 
are weaker than thoſe which are plain. 
_ The white lily with, double flowers 
is leſs valuable than elther of the other, 
becauſe their lowers rarely open well 
unleſs they are covered with glafles to 
ſhelter them from the rain and dew, 


ſo they often rot without n 
Th ſe have not the 3 | 


which the fingle ſort is valued far, even 
when they open the fairglt ; for as by 
the multiplicity of, petals in the flow- 


ers, the parts of generation are deſtioy- 


„ ſo. thege is à wagt of the fecunda- 
ting powder from whence the odour is 
ſent, out. «a | 

The white lily with dependent flow- 
ers was originally brought from Con- 
ſtaptinople, LN a lr 
to be only a We the common 
fort, but js undoubtedly a diſtin@ ſpe- 
cies, the ſtalk. iz much ſlenderer than 
the common, the leaves are narrower, 
and fewer in nymber; the flowers are 
not quite ſo large, and the petals ar 
more contracted at their baſe; t. 
always hag. downward, whereas tho 
ol the comman ſort grow ereft, The 
Ralks of this kind ſometimes are very 
broad and flat, and appear as if two 
or, three were joined together ; when 


this happens, they ſuſtain. from (xt 


to an hundred flowers, and ſ 

ts TY 144 VG Was Mu: =? 
T Nb form aro. 64609 70p gated, 

offt ets, which the roots ſend out in. 

great plenty 43.79 make it neceſſary to 

takk thæm off every third year, to 5 

vent. le weakening the princ 

time. for removing Oy 
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roots is at the end of Auguſt, ſoon af- 
ter the talks decay, for if they are left 
longer in the ground they will ſoon put 
out new fibres and leaves, when it will 
be improper to remove them, becauſe 
that will prevent their flowering the 
following ſummer, They will thrive 
in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, and as 
they grow tall and ſpread, ſo they muſt 
be allowed room; therefore in ſmall 
gardens they take up too much ſpace, 
but in large borders they are very or- 
namental, ; vp 
The common orange or red lily is as 
well known in the Engliſh gardens as 
the white lily, and has been as long 
cultivated here, This grows natural- 
Jy in Auſtria, and ſome parts of Italy, 
It multiplies very faſt by offsets from 
the roots, and is now ſo common as to 
be almoſt rejected; however, in large 
gardens theſe ſhould not be wanting, 
for they make a good appearance when 
in flower, if they are properly diſpoſed, 
Of this ſort there are the following 
varieties : | 


The orange lily with double flowers, 


The orange lily with variegated 
The ſmaller orange lily. 

Theſe varieties have been obtained 
'by culture, and are preſerved in the 
gardens of floriſts, They all flower in 
June and July, and their ſtalks decay 
in September, when the roots may be 
tranſplanted, and their offsets taken off, 
which ſhould be done once in two or 
three years, otherwiſe their bunches 
will be too large, and the flower.ſtalks 
weak, This does not put out new 
roots till toward ſpring, ſo that the 
roots may be tranſplanted any time af- 
ter the ſtalks decay till November, It 
will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation, but 
will be ſtrongeſt in- a ſoft gentle loam 


not too moiſt, 


The bulb-bearing fiery lily, ſeldom 
riſes much-more than half the height 
of the former; the leaves are narrow- 
er, the flowers are ſmaller, and of a 
brighter flame colour; they are fewer 
in number, and ſtand more ere, 
Theſe come out a month before the 
common fort, and the ſtalks put out 
bulbs at every joint, which if taken 
off when the ſtalks decay, and planted, 
will produce plants, ſo that it may be 
propagated in plenty. There are ſeve- 
ral varieties of this, which are men- 
tioned as diſtin@t fpecies, but are ſup 
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poſed to have been produced by cul- 

ture. Theſe are, ö 
The greater, broad-leaved, bul 

bearing lily. 


lily, | 
The ſmall bulb-bearing lily. 

The hoary bulb-bearing lily, 

All theſe forts of lilies will thrive 
under the ſhade of trees, ſo may be 
introduced in plantations, and on the 
borders of woods, where they will have 
a good effect during the time they are 
in flower. 

There is alſo a great variety of the 
Martagon lily; theſe differ from the 
common lilies, in having their petals 
reflexed backward in form of a Turk's 
turban, from whence many give them 
the title of Turk's cap, In the gar» 
dens of the floriſts, particularly thoſe 
in Holland, they make a great variety 
of theſe flowers, amounting to the 
number of thirty or upward, 

All the ſorts of lilies may be propa- 
gated by offsets from the roots, which 
ſome of the ſorts produce in plenty; 
but there are others which ſend out very 
few, which occaſions their preſent ſcar- 
city, The roots of all the ſorts of 
Martagon may be ſafely taken up when 


their ſtalks decay, and if there is a ne- 


ceſſity for keeping the roots out of the 
ground, if they are wrapped in dry 
moſs, they will keep perfectly well for 
two months; ſo that if their roots are 
to be tranſported to a diſtant place, this 
precaution of wrapping them up is 
neceſſary ; but where they are to be 
planted in the ſame garden, there will 
be no occaſion for this, eſpecially if 
they are not kept too long out of the 
ground ; for if the place is ready to re- 
ceive the roots, they ſhould be planted 
the beginning of October; ſo if the 
roots are put in a dry cool place, they 
will keep very good without any ſarther 
care; but if the ground is not ready to 
receive them till later in the year, 
then it will be proper to cover the roots 
with dry ſand, or wrap them in moſs 
to exclude the air, which, if they are 
much expoſed to, will cauſe their ſcales 
to ſhrink, which weakens the roots, 
and is ſometimes the occaſion of their 
rotting. | 


Theſe roots ſhould be planted five or 


fix inches deep in the ground, eſpeci- 


The many-flowered bulb-bearing 


— 


ally if the ſoil is light and dry; but 


where the ground is moiſt, it will be 
| proper 
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— — raiſe the borders in which 
e are to be planted, five or ſix in- 
ches above the level of the ſurface of 
the ground; for if the water riſes ſo 
high in winter as to come near the 
roots, it will cauſe them to rot; and 
where the ſoil is naturally ſtiff and ſub- 
ject to bind, there ſhould be a good 
2 of ſea- coal aſhes or rough 
and, well mixed in the border, to ſe- 
parate the parts, and prevent the 
ground from binding in the ſpring, 
otherwiſe the roots will not ſend up 
very ſtrong ſtalks, nor will they make 
ſo good increaſe. 

As the Canada, Pompony, and the 
laſt ſort of Martagons, are ſomewhat 
tenderer than the others, ſo if in very 
ſevere winters the ſurſace of the ground 
over them is covered with old tanners 
bark or ſea-coal aſhes, it will be a good 
way to ſecure them from being injured 
by the froſt; and ir-the ſpring the co- 
vering may be removed, before the 
roots ſhoot up their ſtalks, 

The roots of all kinds of Martagons 
muſt never be tranſplanted after they 
have made ſhoots, for that will ſo much 
weaken them, (if it does not entirely 
kill them) as not to be recovered in leſs 
than two or three years, 

All the ſorts of lilies and martagons 
may alſo-be propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds, by which method ſome new va- 
rieties may be obtained, provided the 
ſeeds are ſaved from the beſt ſorts, eſpe- 
cially the martagons, which are more 
inclinable to vary than the other lilies, 

Lily of Tis VALLEY, | Convalla» 
ria,] This plant delights in ſhady 
places, in almoſt any fituation. It is 
eaſily propagated by parting the roots 
at any time from autumn to ſpring. 

LI Y Aſphodel, See Day LII v. 

LILVY Daffodil. See 1 

Lit Y of Japan. Lily Daffodil, 

St. Breno's — Day lily. f 
* Lity, A ſpecies of Day 

7. #7 0 8 

Hyacinth Lit.y, See Sd us. 

May Lity. Lily of the valley. 

Mexican LI LY. See DarroDite + 
. Perſian LII V. Crown imperial. 

Superb LI LY, ¶ Glorioſa.] The ſpe- 
cies of this plant are, 1. Superb lily 
with longer leaves ending with claſpers. 
», Superb lily with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
acute leaves, The firſt ſort grows na- 
turally on the coaſt of Malabar, and 
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alſo in Ceylon; it has oblong” 
roots of a whitiſh colour, and a nauſe- 
ous bitter taſte, ſrom which -ariſes a 
round weak ſtalk, which requires ſup- 
port to prevent its trailing on the 
ground, The talks grow tothe height 
of eight or ten feet, garniſhed with 
ſmooth leaves placed alternate, about 
eight inches long, and one and a half 
broad at their baſe, growing-narrower 
till within two inches oſ the end, which 
rons out in a narrow point, ending 
with a tendril or claſper, by which it 
ſaſtens to the neighbouring plants for 
ſupport. At the upper end of the 
ſtalk the flowers are produced, ſtanding 
upon ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are 
compoſed of fix oblong petals, endi 
with acute points, which, on their firſt 
opening, are of a-yellowiſh herbaceous 
colour, ſtanding at firſt erect, but 
when fully opened, hang downward as 
the crown imperial and fritillary; the 
petals turn quite back, and change to 
a very beautiful red flame colour, their 
acute points meeting at the foot-ſtalk, 
It flowers in July, and often perſects 
its ſeeds in this country ; the ſtalks de- 
cay in autumn, and the roots remain 
inactive all the winter. The roots and 
every part of this plant are very poiſon- 
ous, ſo ſhould not be put in the way 
of children, | | 
The ſecond ſort is a native of Sene- 
gal; it hath a climbing ſtalk, which 
is garniſhed with ſmooth leaves about 
two inches long and two broad, ending 
in acute points, with ſhort tendrils or 
claſpers... The ſtalks as yet have 
grown more than ſour feet high hr 
The leaves have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſcent on being handled, ſo as to be 


_ troubleſome to the head, if too near, or 


long ſmelt. | ö 

Theſe plants are propa gated by their 
roots; thoſe of the firit ſort creep and 
multiply pretty faſt, Theſe roots may 
be taken out of the ground when their 
ſtalks are decayed, and preſerved in 
ſand during the winter ſeaſon, but 
they muſt be kept in the ſtove or a 
warm room, where they can reccive 
no injury from the cold, and in the 
ſpring they muſt be planted in pots fil- 
led with light earth, and plunged into 
the ta- bed in the Rove; but others 
chuſe to let the roots continue in the 
ground all the winter, keeping the pats 
always in the tan - bed; where this is 
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— . plants ſnould have very 
little water in the winter, for as they 
are then in an ĩnactivè ſtate, ſo moiſture 
at that time frequently rots them. 
Toward the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, their ſtalks 


will appear, when there ſhould be ſome 


tall ſticks put down hy them to ſup- 


Port them, otherwiſe they will trail 
over the neighbouring plants, and faſ- 


ten to them by the tendrits which are 
at the ends of the leaves. Phe ſtalks 
will rife ten or twelve feet high, if the 
Toots are ſtrong, and ſomè of them will 

roduce two or three flowers, which 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk 
near the top; theſe flowers make a 
Fine appearance in the ſtove during 
their continuance, which is ſeldom 
more than ten days or afortnight, In 
the ſummer when the plants are grow- 
ing, they will require frequently to be 
watered, but they muſt not tyave it in 


too largequantities, The roots whith 


are not taken out of the pots in winter, 
Mould be tranſplanted and parted the 
beginning of March, before they put 
out new fibres or tatks, for they muſt 
not be temoved when they are in u 
growing ſtate. The pots in which 
weſe roots are planted, ſhould not be 
too large, for unteſs they are confined, 
they will not put out ſtrong ſtalks; the 
largeſt roots may be planted in two- 
benny pots, but the ſmall ones will 
1 of about ſſve or fix 
inches over at the top. 
Water LI CY, [Nymptaa;] There 


ure two ſorts of this plant, white and 


yellow, which grow naturally in wa- 
ter in row! of England; they 
8 


Have large roots, which are faſtened in 


the ground, from which ariſe the ſtalks 


to the ſurface of the water, where the 
ves expand and float; they are large 
nd roundiſn. Thoſe of the ſecond 
fort are heart-ſhaped, the flowers ariſe 
between the leaves, and ſwim upon 
the ſurtace of the water, The white 
Fort has a faint ſweer ſcent ; theſe ap- 
pear in July, and afe ſucceeded by la 
undiſh ſeed · veſſels, filled with ſhining 
black ſeeds, which ripen toward 
end of Auguſt, when they fink to the 
Þottom of the water, g 


The beſt method to propagate theſe uſe 


— is, to procure ſome of their ſted 
refſels juſt as they are ripe, and ready 
to open; theſe ſnaould be throw into 

als, or large ditches of ſtanding 
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water, where the feeds will fink-to-the 
bottom, and the following ſpring the 
plants will appear floating upon the 
rface of the water, and in June or 
July will produce their beautiful large 
owers. When they are once fixed to 
the place, they will multiply eæceed- 
ingly, ſo as to couer the whole ſurface 
of water in a ſew years. | 
'LIME. The employing lime in 
huſbandry, has been one of tlie great 
articles of modern improvement in 
that ſcience; and it is now ſo weil un- 
derſtood, that there is reaſon to believe 
the uſe of it will ſoon be univerſal. As 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween one kind of hme and another, 
and many niceties to be obſerved in the 
uſe of it, nothing can be more 
needful than a regular account of its 
nature and effects. Lime is one of 
thoſe things that are able — 
good; and in conſequence it is dapa- 
ble alſo of doing a great deal of harm in 
the hands of the unſkilful. - It would 
be well that every farmer in England 
were acquainted with the virtue of 
lime, but it is neceſſary at the fame 
time that he perſectly underſtand how 
it is to be uſed. | 0 
In the firſt place, lime is of ſeveral 
kinds; for it may be made from a 
great many different materials, and it 
partakes of their ſeveral natures. 
Lime may be made of lime-one, 
marble, chalk, ſea ſhells, and many 


other things; but the two principal 
kinds are thoſe made of lime and 
chu. Theſe differ very much in their 


nature, but we cannot properly fay 
that either is heſt, for they ſeverally 
are fitteſt for'different kinds of len, 
the true knowledge the farmer ſhould 
have of theſe kinds is, to whiat purpoſe 
each is ſvited, a 
We would "adviſe every farmer to 
burn his'own Hime, and for that pur- 
poſe ſhall-give him ſome very eaſy rules 
for the choice of his materials, In 
2 uy — may find both ume - 
one chalk upon his ground, he 
ſhould then imaike both kinds; but if 
only one ſort of materials can be Had, 
he muſt mike amends for that defect, 
by a more careful ſtudy of the way to 


it, | 

Challc every one knows at fight: of 
this we ſhall only ſay, that the hardeit 
makes thie beſt lime, and this is for the 
farmer's advantage; for the ſoft = 
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chalk-is ft ſar his uſe in its natural 
condition, and the harder. he can make 
t by this practice of burning it. 
Lime: ſtone is much more common 
than the farmer may imagine. It is 
of various colours and degrees of hard- 
neſs ; but inſtead of referring tm to 
the fkilful for chuſing it for him, we 
Mall give him an eaſy method of doing 
it for himſelf, M | 

Let him take a ſmall bottle of aqua 
fortis with him when he goes over his 
land to look after lime-ftone; and let 
him pour a little of it upon every ſtone 
that looks fit for the purpoſe: it will 
hiſs and bubble up when it falls on 
lime · Mone, but it will run off from all 
others like water. This the farmer 
may depend upon as an inſallible rule, 
that every ſtone which makes aqua 
fortis bubble js fit for lime; and no 
one but what d will ever make 
lime freely, or fit for: is:uſe, 

Having thus found what materials 
his land affords for this excellent ma- 
nure, let him build his kiln ſor prepa- 
ring it, This is beſt done in a quare 
hole dug for that purpoſe in the 
ground, in ſome waſte place that tes 
veni for the materials. The 
kiln is to be in ſhape like a funnel, 
wide at top and narrower all rhe way 
to the bottom. It muſt be firrob built, 
and lined on the inſide with a wail of 
time-ſtone, | @* 

Toward the bottom of this cin chere 
is to be a hole to let out the aſhes of 
the fuel: and above this there muſt be 
an iron grate on which to lay the Qrſt 
Parcel of the materials. Some ſupply 
the place of a grate by an arch-work 
of , the ſame wich the lining of 
the kiln, but the grate is very much the 
Veſt method, M557 | 

When the kiln is thus prepared, 
the farmer is to get together, in two 
parcels, his materials for the lime, 
whether that be chalk or ſtone; and 
his fuel, 

This fuel he may ſuit to his beſt con- 
venience, for almoſt any thing that 
will burn will do. Coals or wood 

ſerve equally well: or very good lime 
may be made with furze kulhes, pear, 
or fern; which laſt, though ſo light a 
weed, Burns wich a ſurprizing fofee. 

When all is ready, hie is to begin 
dying a layer of the ſtone or chal 
rah upon de puts, and cer Sg 
layer of fuel: thus he i940 continue 
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putting a'layer of one, ant! a layer of 
another, till the kiln is quite full, ta- 
king care that the uppermoſt layer be 
of fuel, not of ſtone or chalk, þ 

All being thus prepared, fire is to 
be given to the fuci at the aſh hole, 
and it is to Be left to burn up, and the 
lime will be made of itfelf, without 
farther trouble. 

As tothe quantity of fuel, a hundred 
of three-foot faggots will burn forty 
buſhels of chalk, If ſea-coal be uſed, 
ten buſhel will ſtand for the hyndre 
of faggots; and the lime will be made 
in four and twenty hours, 

Lime-ſtone, according to its hard- 
neſs, takes more time, and a larger 
quantity of fuel; but in general, it 
anſwers very well to the expence; 
being, on moſt occaſions, very much 
Ir the lime that is made ot 

As to the quantity of the lime, chalk 
laſes about one third of its bulk in 
burning; ſtone loſes alſo in propor- 
tion; thirty buſhels of chalk make 
twenty of good lime, and ſo in propor- 
poi according to the nature of the 

ne. 

Where ' chippings of (marble can be 
had, they make-the fineſt and richeſt 
lime for manure in the world: but 
theſe can ſeldom be in the farmer's 
In Derbyſhire they throw out, 
among the refuſe of the lead mines; a 
kind of ſhining ſtone, which they call 
ſpar. It looks ſomewhat Ukechryſta, 
only not fo clear: or ttke 8 
of bay ſale, It is itim or browaiſh, 
or of other colours, and ſome of it 
that riſes in ſquare lumps is wſed for 
drnamemting of grottos. Ts is an 
excellent Kone for the making of lime, 
They burn it wherever it is to be had, 
and dreſs their barrenneſt time-tone 
lands with it: they Gind one buſhel of 
this hme as good as two of any other 
kind whatſoever, 

The ſofteſt kind of chalks, and ſome 
ſorts of marle, may alfo be burt to 
time with great profit. As to the 
marle, one buſhel of it in time is of 
equal virtue with five in the corpmen 
way : and in the choice of what kind 
to uſe, the farmer mu have recourſe 
to his aqua fortis, Tome will ferment 
and rife in bubbles with it, aod ſome 
will not, That which ferments is fit 
for lime, and'the other d not, - 
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Theſe ſoft ſubſtances are beſt burnt 
with fern, or other light firing, and 
eighteen hours Ian * them to 
lime. 


Lime is beſt laid on a ſummer fal- | 


low for turnips, &c. or on a lay a year 
or two before it is ploughed up; in this 
manner it will be moſt beneficial by 
diſtribeting its properties to the land 
gradually and equally ; perhaps even 
then it will be better mixed with dung 
or earth than laid on by itſelf; it is 
eviefly beneficial on ſandy and gravelly 
ſoiis, and is laid on from fixty to an 
hundred and fifty buſhels per acre, 
ſometimes two hundred, 

Limes when freſh burnt are highly 
acrimonious and corrofive. In this ſtate 
they arz employed in ſome external ap. 
plications as a depilatory; and for 
encreaſing the power of fixt alcaline 
falts, either for the purpoſes of a cau- 
Nic, or to enable them the more rea- 
dily to diſſolve oils, If the lime be ex- 
poſed for a length of time to the air, it 
falls by degrees into a powder, and lo- 
ſes greatly of its acrimony. Water 
poured directly upon quicklime takes 
up a conſiderable portion of it : the ſo- 
lution has a ſomewhat Ryptic taſte, 
drying the mouth, without any acri- 
mony; nevertheleſs the remaining calx 
proves almoſt inſipid. This liquor 
does not efferveſce either with acids or 


alcalies, but is rendered turbid and 


milky by both; it prevents the coagu- 
lation of milk, and hence is ſometimes 
made uſe of along with milk uiets: 
agitated with expreſſed oils, it unites 
with them into a thick compound re- 
commended by Dr. Slare againſt burns 
and inflammations. Lime water, if 
drank to the quantity of a quarter of a 
pint three or ſour times a day, and 
continued for a length of time, has 
been found ferviceable in ſcrophulous 
caſes, and other obſtinate chronic diſor- 
ders. It generally promotes urine, and 
not unfrequently the cuticular diſ- 
charge: for the moſt part it binds the 
belly, and ſometimes occaſions trou- 
bleſome coſtiveneſs, unleſs this effect be 
occaſionally provided againſt by the 
interpoſition of proper medicines, It 
does good ſervice in debility and laxity 
of the viſcera in general; in thoſe of 
the uterine and ſeminal veſſels i it is par- 


ticularly recommended, Care muſt be 


had not to exhibit this medicine too 
liberally in hot bilious conſtitutions, 


7 


winter. 
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or where the patient is much emacia- 
ted, or the appetite weak, or at the 
time of any critical or periodical eva- 
cuations. Its principal uſe is in cold, 
moiſt, ſluggiſh, and corpulent habits, 
| Lint or LINDEN Taz, [ Tilia.] 
The ſpecies of this plant are, 1. The 
broad- lea ved flowering lime tree, 2. 
The red-twigged lime tree. 3. The 
green- twigged lime tree. 4. The 
ſmall-leaved lime tree, of a tawn g:ccn 
colour both in the leaf and bark, 5. 
The ſtriped-leaved lime tre. 
The firſt. mentioned fort is the fineſt 
plant of the ſpecies. The ſecond is 
next to be preferred; it-has alſo large 
leaves, grows to be a ſtately tree, and 
the ſhining deep red colour of its bark 
has a chearful and agreeable effect in 
The third and fourth forts 
are much inferior in beauty, and grow 
in a looſe and ſtraggling manner, . nor 
ever make ſo ſtrait or lofty trees; they 
are therefore unworthy of propagation, 


in compariſon of the two former 


kinds; (nor ſhould we have named 
them, but to warn the planters of lime 
trees, to beware of the ſorts they pur- 
chaſe, as the nurſeries.in this, country 
generally abound moſt in theſe two laſt 
ſorts, which, perhaps, not being known 
to every nurſeryman, are all indiſcri- 
minately raiſed and ſold together, and 
which, when placed by the ſides of 
walks, or in the ſtrait lines of avenues, 


from the irregularity of their form, 


and difference of growth, very much 
deface ſuch plantations. 

The lime tree may be propagated by 
ſeeds, which ripen in October, and 
ſnould be carefully preſerved in dry 
ſand till March, when they ſhould be 
ſown in a light rich border. It may 
= be propagated by layers like the 

. 

Lid. A ſpecies of the lemon 
growing in the Weſt-Indies, where i it 
is preferred to the lemon. 

Lime for Birds, See BiRDLIME. 

LiminG Wheat, An operation of 
putting wheat into ſome ſteep or liquor, 
Let ſtone lime be put into water, in 
the proportion of a buſhel of the former 
to ſeventy gallons of the latter; ſtir it 
well, and the next day pour. off the 


clear water into another veſſel, and 
add three pecks of common ſalt, to the 
above quantity, and ſtir it till all the 
ſalt is diſſolved, when it will be fit for 
uſe, Put the wheat in a baſket and 

| ſeep 
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ſteep ĩt in the water, ſtirring the wheat 
for a ſhort time, and ſkimming off the 
light grains; drain the baſket for a 
minute or two, according to its ſize; 
and in a ſew hours after the wheat 
may be ſown, Mr. Reynolds ſays, 
that in the courſe of thirty years, he 
never knew wheat prove ſmutty that 
was ſteeped in this pickle, 

Colonel Plummer's method has alſo 
been recommended, which is as fol. 
lows, Firſt waſh the wheat through 
three or four ſeveral waters, ſtirring it 
well each time, and {kim off the light 
grains; 

Put the water in a tub with a tap 3 
ſtir as much ſalt as will make an egg 
ſwim; then add as much more, ſtir it 
very well, and put in two or three 
— of allum beat fine, and ſtir it 
* * 

Uſe it as ordinary brines, only ſteep 
the wheat thirty or- forty hours, for 
leſs ſignifies nothing. 

Take the wheat out the night before 
you ſow it, and lift ſome ſlaked lime on 
it, And add freſh quantities of the 
ingredients as wanted. 

Mr, Bradley obſerves, that many 
farmers ſteep their wheat in brine, yet 
have ſmuttywheat, becauſe they do not 
make their brine ſtrong enough ; or 
take their wheat out too ſoon, 

A late writer directs to ſteep the ſeed 
in rain water, in which bay ſalt is 
mixed, till it will bear an egg, for 
thirty hours; and aſter toſpread it on 
a floor, with fine lime mixed with it, 
and ſtirred together till each ſeed leaves 
clinging to another, and till it ſeems 
candyed with lime. 

There are great variety of other re- 
ceipts given to the ſame purpoſe; and 
that which Mr. Ellis ſeems to value 
himſelf much upon, mentions the diſ- 
ſolving three pounds of copperas in 
two or three gallons of ſcalding water, 
Nir it till it is diſſolved, and when juſt 
warm, pour it over twoor thre? buth- 
els of wheat, A quarter of an hour 
after pour aver all the wheat ſeed, as 
much mudgel-hole water as will make 
the whole ſwimfaur inches; and ſtir- 
ring itſufficiently, you may ſkim of all 
the ſeeds of weeds, and the light corns 
that occaſion ſmut and pepper wheat, 

The feed is to lie in this liquor for 
twelve haurs,.or if wanted, fix, or four 
or two hours; then draw. it all clear 


off, and lime it directiy for ſowing the 


"LIN 


ſame morning ; but if the ſeed lay and 
drained twelve hours firſt it would be 
better. 

Care muſt be taken, if it be not 
ſowed ſoon, that it be not left to lie long 
thick together, which ſeems agreed on 
all hands to be prejudicial, as it would 
grow before ſowing, 

On the other hand, a correſpondent 
to the Farmer's Magazine, Mr. Cottey 
rel of Warfield, Berks, aſſerts, he does 
not lime his wheat at all, and has never 
had any ſmutin it, | vol. iii page 2014] 

LINDEN TREE. See Limes. 

LING, Heath, 

LINIMENT, A ſoft ointment or 
embrocation, 

LINE N. To render linen cloth 
impenetrable to rain, take two oun- 
ces of turpentine, of pounded lithargs 
one pound ; boil the whole together in 
two or three pounds of linſeed oil, 
With the above mixture do over ſome 
of the fineſt ſort of linen, or luteſtring, 
and let it dry in the ſun, This pro- 
ceſs will render it totally impregnable 
to any ſort of natural water, and far 
from melting, the ſtuff gets harder by 
being expoſed to the hear, 

LINSEED, The ſeed of flax, Se 
FLAx. 

LiIxs ED Oil. This and other ex- 
preſſed oils are obtained from certain 
ſeeds and kernels of fruits, by pounding 
them in a ſtone mortar, and then in- 
cluding them in a canvas bag, which is 
wrapt in a hair cloth, and committed 
to the preſs not heated, ; 

The canvas, if — alone, 
would be ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates 
of the preſs as to prevent the oil from 
running down: by the interpoſition 
of the hair bag, a free paſſage is al- 
lowed it. 

The expreſſion of the oil is greatly 
facilitated by heat; hence thoſe who 
prepare theſe oils for mechanical uſes, 
heat the plates of the preſs conſide- 
rably. For medicinal purpoſes, this is 
by no means allowable, as the oil be- 
comes leſs ſoft and palatable, and i is 
lubject to grow rancid, 

Nor muſt the vils be kept in a warm 
place aſter the expreſſion. Expoſed 
but for a few days to a heat no greater 
than that of the human body, they loſe 
their emollient quality, become cx- 
tremely rancid and ac imonious; ang 
in this ſtate, inſtead of ſoftening and 


relaxing, irritate * inflame, 
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so much are theſe oils: diſpoſed to 
this diſagreeable alteration, that they 
frequently contract an acrimony before 
theirexpreffion from the ſubjett : hence 
the unctuous ſeeds and kernels are often 
met with very rancid. This obſerva- 
tion affords an uſeful caution, - to be 
very careful in the choice of theſe ſub- 
ſtances: almonds are particularly liable 
to inconveniences of this kind: 
LION's LEAF, [ Leontice.}] This is 
a-large tuberous-rooted plant growing 
in the Archipetago and about Aleppo, 
where it flowers about Chriſtmas, 
There are two ſpecies. both of them 
perennials, and propagated by ſeeds, 
Lion's Foor, . There 
are two ſpecies of this plant, one with 
long narrow Hairy leaves with jagged 
edges; the other hath broader leaves 
leſs:jagged ; the firſt is perennial and 
propagated by ſeeds or ſlips, the other 
annual, and propagated by ſeeds only, 
" Lxon's TIL, [Leonurus,] This 
plant is a native of Ethiopia, rifing with 
aſhrabby ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, 
bearing flowers ſhaped like the dead- 
nettle, of a beautiful deep golden colour, 
in October or November. Another ſort 
is found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the flowers of which are not quite ſo 
deep coloured. Both ſorts are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 
LIQUIDAMBER. This tree grows 
tifully in Virginia, and in ſeveral 
other parts of North Amerjca, where 


It riſes with a ſtraĩt naked ſtem to the 
height of fifteen or ſixteen feet, and 


branches out regularly to the height of 
forty feet or upward, forming a pyra- 
midal head. The leaves are angular, 
and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
lefler maple, having five lobes, but are 
of a dark green colour; aſtrong, ſweet, 
glutinous  ſubſtance' exudes through 
the pores of the leaves in warm wea- 
ther, which-renders them clammy to 
the touch. 

The flowers are generally produced 
early in the ſpring of the year, before 
the leaves are expanded, which are of 
a ſaffron colour, and grow in ſpikes 
from the extremity of the branches; 
after theſe are paſt,” the fruit ſwells to 
the ſize of a walnut, being perſectiy 
round, having many protuberances, 
each having a ſmall hole and a ſhort 
tail, which extends half an inch. 

This is commonly propagated by 


layers in England; but thoſe plants 


LIQ 


which are raifed' from ſeeds, grow to 
be much fairer trees. | 3 

The ſeeds of this tree commonly re- 
main in the ground a whole year before 
the plants come up, unleſs they are 
ſown in the-autumn'; ſothat the ſureſt 
way. to raiſe them is, to ſow the ſeeds 
in boxes or pots of light earth, which 
may be placed in a ſhady ſituation du - 
ring the firſt ſummer, and in autumn 
they may be removed where they may 
have more ſon; but if the winter 
ſnould prove ſevere, it will be proper to 
cover them with peaſe · haulm, or other 
light covering, which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly taken off in mild weather. The 
following ſpring; if-theſs boxes or pots 
are placed upon a moderate hot - bed, 
— will bring up the plants — - 
that they will have time to get ſttengt 
—— the firſt — ſecond 
winters it with be proper to ſcreen the 
plants from ſevere froſt, but afterward 
they will bear the cold very well. | 

LIQUOR te waſh okt-Reedr, Writings, 
Sc. ke five ar fix” galls, bruiſe 
them, and ꝓut them into a pint of the 
very beſt white wine, let it ſtand in the 
ſun two days; you will by:triat ſoon 
ſee whether it is too ſtrong or too weak; 
dip a bruſh into it, and waſt the part 
wanted to be cleared up. WS. 

LIQUORICE, ohr] 
There are three ſorts of | this plant, 
with ſmoothy with prickly, and with 
hairy pods; The firſt ſort is medici- 
— the otſier two are preſerved for cu» 
rioſity. N 

Almoſt alt plants thrive beft ina rich 
ſoil, but liquorice will not grew inany 
other. There muſt be one requiſite 
more in the land for this purpoſe; which 
is a deep ſoil; for the thriving of li- 
quorice depends altogether upon the 
free depth of the mould, and its length 
of root. 

We expect to ſee the root a yard or 
more in length, and it muſt have free 
paſſage, otherwiſe it will not grow 
ſtrait ; this regularity of ſhape is not 
only a great beauty, but a'reaÞ advan. 
tage, for the crooked roots are never ſo 
tender and juicy as the others, nor do 
they ſo ſoon arrive at their dus growth. 

The proper ground for liquorice is 
that which has a deep coat of mellow 
earth, a black mould that begins di- 
rectly under the turf, and runs three 
ſpit deep, without any great mixture of 


other matter in the way, This is — 


# 


LIQ, 
natural ſoil for this valuable plant, but 
there are others which will do by na- 
ture, and others yet that may be fo 
prepared by art, as very well to anſwer 
the purpoſe, e. ea 
After this fine black mould, the next 
ſoil in nature is a deep rich loam, that 
has not much of the clay in its compo- 
fition, and has a good deal of fine 
garden mould among it. 

The third natural ſoil that we ſhall 
name, as fit for this plant, is the deep, 
warm, fandy kind, which, is not bar 
ren, but with its lightneſs and warmth 
has ſome richneſs. | | 

In all theſe ſoils the depth ought to 
be at leaſt a yard, before there is any 
hard bottom, and that muſt he exami- 
ned; for if it prove a clay the liquo- 
rice will never thrive, becauſe of the 
coldneſs and dampneſs that naturally 
attend ſuch an undet ſtratum, the wet 
lodging upon it and ſtarving the whole 
ſoil, 

What the liquorice requires for per- 
ſet thriving, conſiſts in four articles; 
depth to penetrate, lightneſs in the ſail 
that it may make its way eaſily, 
warmth to promote its growth, and 
richneſs to afford it nouriſhment, 

Liquorice, thought raiſed in fields, 
requires a ſort of garden culture, The 
ſpade is a much more proper inſtru- 
ment for preparing the land for its re- 
ception, than the plough; ſor it re- 
quires to be broke and rendered fine, 
to a depth that the field inſtruments 
can never reach. THT 

There is this comfort however to 
the huſbaneman in reſpeR of it, that if 
the land require a very expenſive til- 
lage, the leſs of it ſerves; a few acres 
will yield a vaſt produce in this root, 
and the price is ſo much greater than 
that of moſt other things he can raiſe, 
that there is no reaſon to grudge the 
charges, | 
hen a proper piece of land is 
pitched on for the purpoſe, let it be 
thoroughly dunged with good rotten 


dung; after being ploughed up in au- 


tumn, and having lain all the winter to 
mellow, in the ſpring let it be dug in 
the following manner : 


Let the labourers be ſent in about 


the - middle of February, and let the 


maſter's own eye be over them, or that 


of ſome truſty perſon in his ſtead, They 


muſt dig every part of the earth tho- 


roughly, no Jeſs than three ſpits deep; 
. Vor. I, 


LIQ 
and as they lay it, muſt carefully break 


every lump, though but ſmall, that the 
ground may be ſmooth and level at the 


ſurface, and be in a manner as fine as 


ſand all the way down. This will ne- 
ver be honeſtly done without great 
looking after, and it is very eſſential 
that it be ſo done; the expence is con- 
fiderable, but the profit anſwers ; and 
of this the huſbandman may be per- 
ſectly aſſured, that by every ſhilling he 
would ſave in this work, he will loſe ten 
in the crop. 

When * whole plece of ground is 
thes prepared, the liquorice is to be 
planted ; and in this the ſame care and 
caution are neceſſary as in the reſt, for 
the leaſt omiſſion, or the leaſt careleſs- 
neſs, will be attended with Joſs, The 
firſt care in this reſpe& is, the choice 
of proper ſets or plants; and the ſe- 
cond is, the placing them properly in 
the ground, | 

For the choice all depends upon their 
being in good condition, and having a 
good bud, or as the planters call it an 


eye. They are to be got from the ſeeds, 


or the heads of the old roots; and their 
beſt length is a foot, or thereabouts. 

The-good condition of theſe will be 
ſeen by their ſoundneſs, freſhneſs, and 
clean urface; and the ſtrength of the 
bud or eye, is an article in which none 
can be deceived, | b 

It will be toward the beginning of 
March, by that time the ground is thus 
perfectly prepared, and the ſets are cho- 
fen, then they are to be plarited, ia the 
following manner : | 

Let there be got ready a gardenet's 
line, of ſach length as to reach acroſs 
the ground if (mall; if larger, it may 
be removed from diſtance to diſtance, 
a couple of ſticks ſharpened at one end, 
and a ball of thick cord, is all that is 
needſu] fas this purpoſe, © Befide the 


line, there is to be a ſetting ſtick; 
which may Le of any convenient length 
at pleaſure, but it is beit to have it of 


a certain dimenſion, that it may ſerve 
as a meaſure; and for this reaſon it 
ſhould be juſt a foot and half long, 
with a handle like that of a ſpade, and 


à point head, with.a ſquare piece of 


iron in. the manner of a very large 
ſpike, hollowed at the large end to re» 
ceive the point of the wood, 

' Theſe things being ready, let the 
ſtake to which one end of the line is 
faſtened, be ſtuck into the gtound a 

iN a ſoot 
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. foot from the edge of the dug part, and 
the line let looſe; that the other ſtake 


may be carried to the other end of the 
_ gfound, ot as far as the line will by its 
length permit, and then it muſt be 
ſtuck into the ground, drawing tlie line 
tight, at the ſame dittance from the 
5055 of the prepared or wrought part, 

Hus there will be a ſtrait line drawn 
along the ſkirt of the ground, within 
a foot of the raw earth, 

Let the planter now, taking his ſets 
in his apron, and the ſetting ſtick in 
His hand, begin to plant, placing the 
firſt ſet at half the Rick's length from 
ehviedys of the ground, When he has 
ſet this, let him meafure from it along 


the line, the length of the ſetting ſtick, 


and then plant another, and ſo on to 
the end. This is very familiarly and 
. eaſily done, and the manner is this: 
Loet the end of the ſetting ſtick, which 
is pointed with iron, be thruſt into the 
ground, and preſſed till near the whole 
be in; let it not be ſtirred about, but 
juſt enough to make an edge, that the 
earth may not fall together. The ſet. 
ting ſtick being gently drawn out, 
there will remain an open hole of about 


fixteen inches deep; into this a ſet of 


the liquorice is to be put, thruſting it 
carefully and evenly in, till the head of 
it, where the eye or bud is, be one inch 
beneath the ſurface; then the bottom 


end will be about the bottom of the 


hole, and a little mould being drawn 
over the top, the ſet is compleatly well 
planted. . 

One being ſet in, the reſt is very 
eaſy; the ſetting Rick is to be laid 
along the line, its point juſt at the head 
of: the ſet, and its other end marks the 
place where the next is to be planted : 
the length of the ſetting ſtick being a 
foot and half, and that being the moſt 
advantageous diſtance at which liquo- 
rice rx, = placed in the row, 

The ſecond ſet is to be planted ex- 

ly in the ſame manner as the firſt, 
and ſo on till there be a row planted 
all along the line, | 

When one row is thus planted, the 
next is to be ſet into the ground, As 
the beſt diſtance for liquorice is to 
lantit in rows a foot and a half, ſo the 


ſt diſtance of the ſeveral rows one 


from another, is two ſoot and a half; 
and in theſe they are beſt ſet not di- 
rectly oppoſite one to another, but in 


me cliequer or quin cunx order. 


L 10 
To execute this, the firſt row be! 
planted, the ſticks are to be remov 
two foot and a half diſtant from the 
firſt, This done, let the planter take 
a freſh parcel of the ſets into his_apron, 
and taking the ſetting ſtick in his hand, 
let him make his fir(t hole directly op- 
poſite the middle ſpace between the 
firſt and ſecond ſet of the former row, 
When the firſt ſet is planted: there, 
according to the directions juſt given, 
let him lay down his ſtick from the 
top of that ſet, and meaſuring thus the 
due diſtance of a foot and a half, there 


- plant another. | 


This he is to continue the whole | 
length of the line, and there wiltFthen 
be a ſecond row at two foot and'a half 


diſtance from the firſt, and each plant 


in it will ſtand oppoſite to the middle 
vacant ſpace berween every two of the 
others, 72 

When this ſecond row is planted, 
the line is again to be removed two 
foot and a half farther into the field, 
and a third row is to be planted, The 
ſeveral ſets in this third row are to be 
placed directly oppoſite to thoſe in the 
firſt row; and when this is done, every 
four plants of the firſt and third row, 
will have one plant of the ſecond row 
in their centre, ' 

This method is to be continued in- 
terchangeably through the whole field, 
and this is whatis called the quincunx 
manner of planting; the effect of which 
is, that every way wherein one looks 
at the plantation, when the ſtalks are 
riſen, there appear regular rows of them 
the whole extent of the field, with re- 
gular alleys between them, 

The earth is to be finely raked, and 
the whole ſurface of the field left quite 
even; nothing appearing upon it, 
This is its condition in the middle of 
March, and thus it is to be left, ex- 
petting the advantages of ſo regular and , 
judicious a piece of huſbandry, 

The heads of the young plants will 
quickly appear, and they are to be left 
to themſelves to make their ſhoot. 

Toward the latter end of ſpring there 
will be weeds in abundance in the 
intervals, and in the ſpaces between 
plant and plant in the rows. They 
will be leſs abundant afterwards, be- 


cauſe the liquorice will be better efta- 


bliſhed.; but theſe deep-rooted plants 
do not draw the nouriſhment away 
trom thoſe light annual weeds, Fg 
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thoſe other larger growths that ſpread 


out nearer the ſurface, 

The weeds are at this time to be de- 
ſtroyed, which may be very eaſily done 
with the hand-hoe. | 

When the weeds are cut up, being 
annuals, they will almoſt entirely rot, 
and ſerve as manure. There will be 
no roots of perennial plants in the 
ground, for they will have been picked 
out in the ſeveral dreſſings; the ſeeus 
of theſe annuals are continually coming 
in by accident- into the ground, and 
they muſt be deſtroyed as they riſe, 

As it will be ſome time before any 
others riſe to a height after this firſt 
dreſſing of the ground, there muſt be 
care takeh of them when they do. 

This may be done at a very little 
charge, and the only care needful is to 
avoid cutting or wounding the liquo- 
rice plant. This will keep the field 
clear during the ſommer; and in au- 
tumn, when the leaves are fallen, it 
wilt be welt worth while to dig 
up the whole ground one full ſpit deep 
between the rows, 

Two months after this diggitig, 
when alt is ſmooth and even, let there 
be ſcattered a ſniall quantity of very 
rotten dung alt over the field. This 
wilt cover the tops of the plants, and 
defend them from the ſeverity of the 
froſts, that are now to be expected: 
and the rains that fall afterward will, 
in a manner, diffolve the very fubſtance 


of the rotten dung, carrying its riches ._ 


into the heart of this fine looſe earth, 
for the full nouriſhment of the plants; 
Thus let the dung lie till ſpring, and 
then take an opportunity of 2 time 


- _ Whenthe earth is between wet and dry, 


and wilt work eaſily, Let the inter- 

vals between row and row be all tho- 

roughiy well dug again one good ſpit 
as before. 

This will bury the rotted du 
among the mould, where it will 
work by its latent fermentation, and 
break and divide as well as enrich it 


farther, 

This done, the remainder of the 
growth is only to be watched and 
hoed during ſummer, and at autumn 
the earth is to be once dug between 
the rows, 

The time liquorice root takes from 


Its planting; to grow to the utmoſt 
perieaion is two years and halt; that 
, three ſianmmers* and (wo winters, 


LIQ 


when we name three years for the time 


of the ground's lying tor it, the winter 
betore the planting is included, when 
the ſoil is preparing for the rectption 
of its roots in ſpring: this half year 
muſt be counted the farmer, he- 
cauſe it is as entirely neceſſary to be 
beſtowed upon the crop, as any part 
of that wherein it is growing, I 

The time of gathering the roots ſor 
ſale, is late in autumn, when the root 


is full, plump, and very farm to the. 


touch: its colour is deeper on the out- 
fide, and the yellow within is clearer ; 
its juice is thick, and the taſte ſweet, _ 
Liquorice is almoſt the only {weet 
that quenches thirſt, whence it was 
called by the Greeks adipſen: G 
takes notice, that it was employed in 
this intention in hydropic caſes, to pre- 
vent the neceſſity of drinking., Mr. 
Fuller, in his medicina gymnaſtica, recom- 
mends tiſis root as a very uſetul pecto- 
ral, and ſays it excellently ſoftens acri- 
monious humours, at the ſame time 
that it proves gently detergent: am 
this account is warranted by experience; 
nice or Extract of Liquoaſcs, 
Lightly boil freſh liquorice roots in 
water, preſs the decoction through. a 
ſtrainer, and after the taces have ſub- 
ſided, evaporate it until jt no longer 
ſticks to the fingers, taking care, to- 
wards the end of the operation, to. 
prevent an empyreuma. 2. 
It is convenient, before boiling the 
root, to cut it tranſverſely into ſmall 
pieces, that it may more ceadily give 


out its virtues to light coRion: if he 
boiling is long continued, the rich ſweet 
taſte, tor which this preparation is va 


lued, will be greatly injured, For the 
ſame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is abſotutely 
neceſſary to extra the virtges of the 
root: a quart, or at moſt three pints, 
will be fully ſuſhcient for a pound of 
liquorice, It would be of conſiderable 
advantage to the preparation, and pro 

bably (when made in quantity) Jefs 
expenſive to the preparer, to uſt inſtead 


of the decoction, juice of liquorice, 


preſſed out betwixt iron rollers, after 
the manner practiſed abroad ſor ob- 
taining the juice of the ſugar cane. 
Large quantities of extract of liquo- 
rice have been uſually brought to us 
from Spain, and other foreign coun- 
tries, but it is very rarely met with in 
the ſhops in perſection; the makers of 
3Nz this 
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this commodity both at home and ferved in a morning, there is always a 
abroad, being either very ſlovenly in drop of dew, like a pearl, hangs upon 
its preparation, or defignedly mixing it the noſe, but when they are fick it is 
with ſand, and other impurities, When commonly wanting. In caſe of an 
made with 'due care, it is exceedingly obſtruction of the liver, the remedy is 
ſweet, not at all bitreriſh or nauſeous, this: 
more agreeable in taſte than the root Take a pound of great celandine; 
itſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a reddiſh dug up with the roots, cut it all to 
brown colour; and when drawn out pieces, leaves, ſtalks, and roots toge- 
into ſtrings of a bright golden colour, ther, and put it into a pot, with two 
totally ſoluble in water, without depo- gallons of water, let it boil up a few 
ſiting any fæces. minutes; then add half a pound of 
Sranis84 LiqQuorrtce, Juice or madder root, ten ounces of turmeric, 
extract of liquorice brought from and four ounces of freſh roots of fen- 
Spain. nel. Boil theſe very well, and then 
Wirp Lrqvorice, [Afragater.] ſtrain off the liquor. 4 
Liquorice Vetch, A trailing plan Get a hat-crown full of wood-lice, 
growing wild in many parts of England they are common enough about de- 
where chalk abounds, but is ſeldom cayed timber, and under ſtones. Pound 


admitted into gardens, 
LITTER. Straw, &c. laid under 
horſes, | 
LITHARGE, [Lythagy yrus.} A pre- 


theſe with a pint of white wine, and 
ſqueeze out the juice, then add this to 
the ſtrained liquor. 

Shake up this every time it is to be 


paration of lead, ſoally; in form of ſoft uſgd, and warm half a pint of it for a 
flakes, of a yellowiſh reddiſh colour, do It ſhould be given every night 
If calcined lead be urged with a haſty and morning for ten days. This is the 
fire, it melts into the appearance of uſual time required to perform a per- 
oil, and on cooling concretes into li- ſect cure: it may be ſooner, or it may 
tharge. Greateſt part of the litharge require a few days longer; but the me- 
met with in the ſhops, is produced in dicine will hardly fail, 

the purification of filver from lead, LIVERWORT, { Hepatica.} There 
and the refining'of gold and filver dy are four or five ſpecies of this plant, 
means of this metal: according to the hoth ſingle and double, which produce 
degree of fire and other circumſtances, abundance of flowers in February and 
it proves of a pale or deep colour; the March, before the leaves appear. The 
firſt is called litharge of ſilver, the colours of the flowers are various, 
other litharge of gold. white, red, and blue. The red and 
LITHON TRIP TICS. Medicines blue often become double, the white 


| which either break, or are ſuppoſed to very ſeldom, 


have the virtue of 'breaking ſtones in 
the urinary paſſages, | 
LIVE EVER. Se Hovsrr xxx. 
LIVE IN IDLENESS, The violet 
ſo called. ; 
* LIVE-LONG, Orpine, 


The fingle ſorts produce ſeeds every 
year, whereby they are eaſily propaga- 
ted, and alſo new flowers may be that 
way obtained. The beſt ſeaſon for 
ſowing of the ſeeds is in the beginning 
of Auguſt, either in pots or boxes of 


LIVER, Obftrufion of, This is a light earth, which ſhould be placed ſo 
diſorder to which cows and oxen are as to have only the morning ſun until 
very liable; the farmers are acquainted October, when they ſhould be removed 
very well with the ſymptoms of it, into the full ſun, to remain during the 
though not with the cauſe; it is what winter ſeaſon; but in March, when 
they call by the general name of an the young plants will begin to ap — 
inward ſickneſs. they muſt be removed again to a 

The figns by which it is known are ſituation, and in dry weather ſhould be 
theſe, an uneaſineſs ſenſible in all their frequently watered; about the begin- 
actions; and a lazineſs or unwilling- ning of Auguſt they will be fit to be 
neſs to move. To this is to be added tranſplanted, at which time you ſhould 
a ſcurfyneſs, and harſh dryneſs of their prepare a border, facing the eaſt, of 
lips, and a dryneſs of their noſes in a good freſh loamy earth, into which you 
morning, : mould remove the plants, placing them 

When cattle are well, if they be ob- at about fix inches diſtany r 
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alofing the earth pretty faſt to their 
roots, to prevent the worms from draw - 
ing them out of the ground, which they 
are very apt to do at that ſeaſon; the 
ſpring following they will begin to ſhew 
their flowers, but it will be three years 
before they flower ſtrong ; till then you 
cannot judge of their goodneſs, when 
-if you find any double flowers, or any 
of a different colour from the common 
ſorts, they ſhould be taken up and 
tranſplanted into the borders of the 
flower- garden, where they ſhould con- 
tinue at leaſt two years before they are 
taken up and parted; for it is remark- 
able in this plant, that where they are 
often removed and parted, they are 
very ſubject to die; whereas, when 

are permitted to remain un- 
diſturbed for many years, they will 
thrive exceedingly, and become very 
large roots, 

The double flowers, which never 
—— ſeeds, are propagated by part- 
ng their roots, which ſnould be done 
in March, at the time when they are in 
flower; but you ſhould be careful not 
to ſeparate them into very ſmall heads, 
nor ſhould they be parted oftener than 
every third or fourth year, if you in- 
tend to have them thrive, for the rea- 
ſon before given. They delight in a 
loamy ſoil and in an eaſtern poſition, 
— they may have only the morn- 

ng ſun, 

Et-caloured ground LIVERWORT, 
This plant conſiſts of pretty thick di. 
gĩtated leaves, flat above, of a reticular 
texture underneath, and faſtened to the 
earth by ſmall fibres: the leaves when 
in perſection are of an aſh colour; by 

they become darker coloured or 
_ reddiſh, It is met with on commons 
and open heaths, Where it quickly 
ſpreads on the ground, Dr. Mead in- 
forms us, that this plant grows in all 
countries, and has been brought over 
from America along with the Peruvian 
bark: that it is found at all times, but 
ought to be gathered from autumn to 
winter, as being then in its freſheſt 
vigour., 

This ſimple is ſaid to be a warm diu- 

retic ; to the taſte it is not alittle nau- 


ſeous. It is chiefly celebrated for its 


virtue in the cure of the diſorders oc- 
caſioned by the bite of a mad dog. An 
account of the remarkable effects in 
theſe caſes of a powder compoſed of 
the dried leaves and pepper, was com- 
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municated to the Royal Society by Mr. 
Dampier, and publiſhed in the Philo- 
ſophical tranſactions, No, 237, This 
powder was afterwards inſerted into 
the London Pharmacopeia, under the 
title of pulvis antilyſſus, at the deſire of 
an eminent phytician who had great 
experience of its good effects. The 
ſame gentleman afterwards publiſhed 
and diſperſed a paper containing the 
method of cure, which he had in a 
great number of inſtances conſtantly 
found ſucceſsful, In this paper, the 
directions were to the following effect: 


Let the patient be blooded nine or 
ten ounces ; and afterwards take 
a dram and a half of the powder 
every morning for four mornings 
ſucceſſively, in half a pint of cows 
milk warm, After theſe four 
doſes are taken, the patient muſt 
into the cold bath, or a cold 
foring, or river, every morning 
faſting for a month; he muſt be 
dipt all over, but not ſtay in (with 
» his head above water) longer than 
half a minute, if the water be 
very cold : after this, he muſt go 
in three times a week for a fort- 

' Night longer,” 


In the year 1745, the world was fa- 
voured with a new edition of the me- 
chanical account of poiſons, in which 
we find the ſame method of cure again 
recommended, as having, in a courſe 
of thirty years experience, never failed 
of ſucceſs, where it had been followed 
before the hydrophobeia begun, It is 
greatly to be wiſhed that the efficacy of 
this medicine in preventing theſe terri- 
ble diſorders, was abſolutely certain, 
and proved by inconteſtible facts. In- 
ſtances have been produced of its pro- 
ving unſucceſsful; and the many ex- 
amples of the fatality of the diſeaſe, 
which continually occur, ſeem argu- 
ments either of the inefficacy of the 
medicine, or a ſtrange negligence ia 
applying it. We ſhall only farther ob- 
ſerve, that Boerhaave, who is in gene- 
ral ſufficiently liberal in the commen- 
dation of remedies, ranks this among 
thoſe inſignificant trifles, which who- 
ever 7 upon will find himſelf 
deceived by, | 

LIZARD's TAIL, See 'Spanisnu 
ELver, 

LIZENED CORN, Leſſened, thin, 
blighted, lank corn. 
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LOAD of Hay, 38 cwt. ia fome 
Places 20 cwt. 

Loay of Conn, 5 quarter or ten 
ſacks; hut the load, like many other 


meaſures, differs in different coun» 


Loap of TiMBxR, unhewed 40 
Feet, hewed 50 fact. -. | 

LOATHING of FOOD. See Ar- 
PETITE. . 

LOAM, A ſoil iptermixeg with clay 
and ſand. The character of loam i 
that there is a great deal of fand mix 
with the clay; and that there is alſo in 
theſe ſoils uſually a great quantity of 
earth, br 
The loamy ſoils are more common 
than any other: they differ in colour 
according to the clays and earths of 
which they are compoſed; and they 
differ alſo in richneſs and fertility, ac- 
cording to the quantity of vegetable 
earth in the compoſition, Even pure 
loam is not unfit for uſe, for the ſand 
opens and breaks the clay, ſo as to ren- 
der it fit for vegetation ; as we ſee in 
thoſe places where ſand is uſed upon 
clay grounds, by way of manure ; but 
when a conſiderable quantity of vege- 
table earth is added to this mixture, it 
becomes very fit for the product of her- 
bage; the clay ſerving to give it a body 
and keep the other ingredients from 
mouldering into powder. 

Loamy ſoils are of all others the moſt 


natural, becauſe theſe mixtures of dif- 


ferent earths together, are what may 
be expected every where: and they 
agree with almoſt all kinds of growths, 
becauſe they are of a middle nature, 
and in ſome degree partake of all ſoils. 

They have for this reaſon been in 
general called by fome natural ſoil, and 
by others mother earth. As all plants 
receive their nouriſhment from the 
earth; according as that earth is ſuited 
to them, they.thrive more or leſs: now 
though a loamy ſoil will naturally ſup- 
Port almoſt any produce of the ground, 
yet all will not thrive alike in it. The 
art of the huſbandman thereſore muſt 
be employed by proper manures to ſuit 
the loamy ſoil in his hands to that par- 
ticular crop he defires ſhould grow 
upon it; and this may be done effec- 
tually. | 

We ſes by experience, that clay and 
clayey grounds keep in the ſeed a long 
time, and puſh it lowly; on the con- 
wary, ſandy ſoils make it ſhoot at once, 
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and forward it haſlily. Theſame feed 
ſown in clay and ſand, will be a month 
earlier in the ſoot in the latter than 
the farmer, We ſee alſo, that this 
backwardneſs of the ſoil, and this over - 
haſtening quality, are both attended 
with bad conſequences: and it follows 
that loamy foils muſt be very valuable, 
as they partake of.each, and are in their 
compoſition, and alſo in their effects, 
of a middle nature between both. 

We ſee that loamy ſoils ate ſuited-to 
univerſal aſe, in that all kind of wild 
plants grow in them, There are ſome 
plants which grow naturally in clay, 
and others which live in ſandy ſoils, 
Now the plants which. are natives of 
the clay, will not live in the fand ; nor 
will thoſe of the ſand live in clay: but 
both will live and thrive in Ioam. 
From this and many other obferva- 
tions, we ſee that the loamy ſoit is 
univerſal; and that all forts of plants 
will grow init. This muſt greatly en 
courage the farmer who has it in his 
fieids, but this is not to lead him to 
think it will do without his induſtry. 
There is difference between growing 
and thriving, Things muſt not only 
live but thrive with the farmer, and to 
this purpoſe he muſt affiſt and improve 
his land when this is the foih, It is a 
comfort that nature has laid a founda- 
tion; but the reſt muſt come from the 
farmer's induſtry, 

Loamy ſoils have many different ap- 
pearances, Some call the under turf 
eart h, loam, let it be of what nature it 
will, and then the variety is endiefs; 
but without that miſtake, the kinds are 
very numerous, | 

There are clay loams, ſandy loams, 
gravelly loams, ftony loams, and chally 
loams. What is meant by theſe term 
is as follows; 

The olay loam ĩs a loamy ſoilin which 
there is an over proportion of ala to 
the reſt of the ingredients ;. fog theſe 
ſoils, as ſaid before, are all of a very 
mixed kind; The ſandy loam is a 
loamy ſoil; in which the ſand is in too 
great a quantity: the gravelly loam is 
a loamy ſoil, with ſmall pebbles among 
it; and ſo of the other two, the one 
having ſtones, the other chalkey mat- 
ter among it. c b 
The farmer is to confider each of 
theſe as a loamy ſoil in the 

£3 but he is to alter that a little 


in each alſe; by adding vn ie uſeful 
ar 


„5 a 
out all the dung from his yard, horfe 
dong, cow, hog, and pouſtry dung, and 
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for improving that- particular Wil, 


which is over - proportioned in the 
loam, For inſtance, if it be a clayey 
loam; he is to add, to the uſual dreſ- 
ſings for loamy ſoils, a quantityof fand. 
Phi will make up the natural defici- 
ency. And in the like manner tt is 
to manage the others. 

In Kent they dreſs their clayey foams 
with chalk; and this is fount! By ex- 
perience, to be an excellent method: 
and they find' that the chal in time 
mettows dowr into the clayey matter, 


ſo as to make in the whole # kind of 


marle. 

With reſpect to the manner of dref- 
ſing loamy ſoit, more regard is to by 
had4ro the texture of the ſbil, than its 
c8our; which laſt may be varivus, 
while the ſubſtance is in a manner the 
ſame. 

If itbe'a clayey loam, that is, a loamy 
ſoil'with too much of the clay, ler ir 


be well ploughed; and broke tho- 


roughly: then dreſ it with a mixture 
of hurnt turf from æ heath, mixed with 
lime and hog's dung. 

When the loamy foil is too ſandy, 
clay may be uſed as a' manure; and at 
other times river mud mixed with 
dung androttetrurfe; | 

When the loamy ſoil is in its own' 
nature well mixed, and no ingredient 
overbears the reſt, dung in the com- 
mon way of uſing ſerver to refreſh it 
after it has been exhauſted by crops: 
and as the effect of this is but ſhort, 
the rienced farmers ' plough in 
horn-ſtavings bought in London, to- 
gether wittr tivofs and ſkius of any 
animals; 
Nreneth andheart to the land, buttheir 
effect is very laſting; | 


. When there is too much eartii in the 
loamy ſoil, the beſt of all manures is 


ſoot; this laid on in a moderate quan- 


tity, gives that ſoil the only thing that 


it wants; which'is-warmth; This ſort 

of land receives the manure” kinely, 

and requires moderate ploughing. 
When the loamy ſoil has ſtones in 


abundance, vhether they be of the llme 


ſtone or pebble kinds, and whether 
it be called 2 8 à ſtony loam, 
good mellow dunging is of great affiſt- 
In this caſe let the farmer bring 


mixing it with mud from the bottoms 


ef rivers or eleanfings of ditches; make 


Theſe not only give great 
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it into a heap in the field, When he 
Has a good hill of this mixture, let him 
cover it with freſh cut turf, and leave 
it to mellow together. 

When he is to ſpread this on the 
ground, let him takte a fit ſeaſon: not 
lay it on in the midſt of ſummer, for 
the ſun and air to waſte its * 
but towards autumn, when the fuc- 
ceeding rains will wat! it into the 
ground, Thus will he make à foi}. 
that is but unfruitful in itſelf, - very 
rien; for theſe poor ſtony loams, 
though barren in their own nature, re- 
ceive the dreffinge kindly, and are thus 
made very fruittul, 

In ſome parts of Surry, they have a 
very {tiff clayey loan, which they treat 
as follows : After à fallow they ſow 
two crops; and lay'down their lands 
with clover” for three years, At the 
end of this time they dung it richly, 
and then it is fertile for ſeveral years 
again, 

In Hertfordſhire” they plough in clo- 
ver alone, or with dong, and ſomeſow' 
and plough ĩn buck wheat; both which 
methods have their advantage, hut are 
not comparable to ſeveral of thoſe be- 
fore mentioned. 4 

LOCKER COWLANS, [Treks] 
This plant is found in'Lancafhire and 
Wales; it has a perennial” fibrous 
blacł root, from which ſpring up many 
leaves, cut into five ſegments almoſt to 
the bottom; its ſtalk riſes near two 
feet, and branches towards the top, 
bearing a" large yellow flower about 
May or Jene; and the ſeeds ripen in 
Augoſt, It is eaſily propagated” by 
parting the roots; 

Another ſort has been brought from 
Sibetia into the Eng!ift gardens, we 
blows with an elegant ſaffron coloured 
flower, This is propagated like the 
former, but likes a moift ſituation. 

Locusr. St. John's Bread. See 
BEAN Tart. | 

Baftird Locusr, ¶ Hymenea.] See” 
BasTaArD LocusT, 

Honey Loe us r. 
Ac Ac 1A. A 

LOE, A little hilt or hillock; a. 
heap, 5 

LOG. A thapeleſs piece of wood. 

LOG WOOD, [ Lignum Campec hen ſe, 
Hamatoxylum.] The tree that produces 
the log wood 1s as tall and buſhy as our 
oak; the leaves are ſmall, roundich, 
and of a ſine bright green; the trunk 
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See WATER 


is commmonly torturous, rugged and 


knotty, like the white-thorn, The 
bloſſoms, which reſemble lilies of 'the 


valley, are of a fine red, and exhale a 


fragrant ſmell; The bark is ſo thick, 
that there is very little left when the 
wood ĩs ſtripped, This wood is very 
fit for turnery work, and takes a fine 
poliſh ; but its chief uſe is for the red 
dye» The trees grow in dry and bar- 
ren places, and among the rocks; it is 
found in moſt provinces in the Bra- 
zils, but chiefly in that of Fernam- 
bucca; and the beſt of all grows ten 
leagues from Olinda, the capital of 
that captainſhip. 

This plant is preſerved in ſome cu- 
rious gardens in England for the ſake of 
variety, The ſeeds are frequently 
brought from America, which, if freſh, 
readily grow when ſown upon a good 
hot-bed; and if the plants are kept in 
a moderate hot-bed, they will grow to 
be upward of a foot high the ſame year; 
and while the plants are young, they 
are generally well furniſhed with 


leaves, but afterward they make but 


little progreſs, and are frequently but 
thinly covered with leaves. The 
plants are very tender, ſo ſhould be 
conſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove, 
where, it they are duly watered, and 
the ſtove kept in a good degree of heat, 
the plants may be preſerved very well, 

A decoction and extract of this 
wood is employed in medicine for the 
cure of diarrhceas, 

LONDON PRIDE. A ſpecies of 
ſaxifrage, eaſily propagated by offsets. 

LOOSETRIFE, { Lyfmackia. | This 
plant grows by the fide of ditches and 
rivers in many parts of England, rifing 
with upright ſtalks from two to three 
ſeet high. There are ſeveral other ſpe- 
_ cies growing in England, and brought 
from the Levant and America, ſome of 
which are annual, one ſort biennial 
with purple flowers, and one or two 
perennial, They are all propagated 


by ſeeds, 

Herb Two-pence is a ſpecies of this 
plant. | 

PoppxDp LooszTRIFE, French 
Willow. | 


PuryLz LooszTRITEZ. This is a 
perennial plant growing by the fides of 
rivers in moſt 
flowers of which, produced in a long 
ſpike at the end of the ſtalk, make a 

ne appearance, It is eaſily cultivated 


** of England, the 
, 
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by parting the roots in autumn, and 
planting them in a moiſt ſoil, * 


LOOSEN ESS. See FLux. 

LOPPED MILK, Such milk as 
ſtands till it ſours and curdles of itſelf, 
LOPPI NG. The cutting off the 
ſide branches of trees, 


It is very obſervable that moſt old. 


trees are hollow within; which does 
not proceed from the nature of the 
trees, but is the fault of thoſe who have 
the management of them, who ſuffer 
the tops to grow large before they lop 


them; as the aſh, elm, hornbeam, &c, 


and perſuade themſelves that they may 
have more great wood ; but in the 


mean time, do not conſider that the 


cutting off great tops endangers the 
life of a tree, or at beſt wounds it ſoy _ 


that many trees yearly decay more in 
their bodies than the yearly tops come 


to; 
niſh 
they do it at the loſs of the owner. 
And indeed, though the hornbeam and 
elm will bear great tops, when the 


body is little more than a ſhell, yet the 
aſh, if it takes wet at the head, very 


and at the ſame time that they fur- 
themſelves with more great wood, 


rarely bears more top after the body of 


the tree decays; therefore if once t 
trees decay much in the middle, they 
will be worth little but for the fire, 


The lopping of young trees, that is, 
at ten or twelve years old at moſt, . 


will preſerve. them much longer, an 

will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more 
into wood in one year, than they do in 
old tops at two or three, Great 
boughs ill taken off, ſpoil many a tree; 


* 


for which reaſon they ſhould always 


be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, and not 
parallel to the horizon ; and cover the 


wound with loam and horſe-dung 
mixed, to prevent the wet from enter- 


ing into the body of the tree. * 
When trees are at their full growth, 

there are ſeveral ſigns of their decay, as 

the withering or dying of many of theic 


top branches; or if the wet enters at 


any knot; or if they are any wiſe hol- 


low or diſcoloured ; or if wood-peck- 
ers make any hole in them, 8 

This lopping of trees is only to be 
underſtood ſor pollard trees; becauſe 
nothing is more injurious to the growth 
of timber - trees, than that of lopping or 


cutting off great branches from them. 
Whoever will be at the trouble of try- 


ing the experiment upon two trees of 
equal age and fize, growing * 
YI er 
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other, to lop or cut off the fide bran- 


ches from one of them, and ſuffer all 


- 


the branches to grow upon the other, 
will in a few years, find the latter to 


exceed the other in growth every way; 


and this wil! not decay near fo ſoon. 
All forts of refinous trees, or ſuch 
as abound with a milky juice, ſhould 
be lopped very ſparingly ; for they are 
ſubje& to decay when often cut, The 
beft ſeaſon for lopping theſe trees is 
ſoon after Bartholomew-tide; at which 
time they ſeldom bleed much, and the 
wound is commonly healed over before 
the cold weather comes on. | 
The generality of the world are 
againſt pruning timber trees at all, and 
where they naturally grow ſtrait and 


regular it is much better let alone, 


But all common faults in ſhape may be 
regulated by thus lopping them when 
* and it can be attended with no 
l conſequence to the timber; for the 


cut not lying near the timber pith can- 
not affect it, when grown up, and 


ſquared in the working for beams and 


other uſes, or to be quartered; for all 
the defe&s occaſioned by ſuch wounds 


are in the ſuperticial parts, and all the 
four quarters are perfectly ſound within. 

As to the large foreſt, trees, they 
ſhould not be lopped at all, except in 
caſes of great neceſſity, and then the 
large boughs muſt not be cur, but only 
the fide branches; and even theſe muſt 


be cut off cloſe, that the bark may ſoon, 
cover the wound, and yet a lictle ſlant- 

ing, that the water may run off, and 
not lodge upon the cut part. 


If there is a neceſſity of cutting off 
a large bough, as by its being broken 
or cankered, let it be cut off ſlanting at 
about four feet diſtance from the body 


of the tree, and that if poſſible near 


ſome place where there is a young ſhoot 


from it, which may receive the ſap, 
and grow up in its place, No ſtump 


mutt be left ſtanding out farther than 


this, becauſe they are wounded parts 


which never can heal, and which will 
always be letting in the water, and 
will ſerve as pipes to convey that wa- 
ter into the heart of the body of the 
tree, and by degrees will utterly ſpoil it, 
All that grow upright, whether they be 


© large or ſmall branches, muſt in cut- 


ring be taken off ſlanting, never evenly, 
for the ſame reaſon ; thoſe boughs that 
bear from the head are to be cut with 
the lope on the lower ſide, and on any 
Vor. J. 3 0 
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vecafion that great wounds are given tb 

a tree, they ſhould be covered with a 

mixture of clay and horſe dung, which 

will make them heat much fooner 
otherwiſe would do. 

LOTE TREE, [ Celtis.] Of the lots 
or nettle tree there are three ſpecies; 
1ſt, Lote tree with a black froit; "This 
ſort grows naturally in the ſouth © 
France, in Spain and Italy, in whi 
countries it grows to a tree of conſider- 
able ze ; in England it is not fo com- 
mon as the ſecond kind, It riſes with 
an upright ſtem to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, ſending out many ſlen 
branches upward, which have a fmoo 
dark coloured bark, with ſome ſpots of 
grey; theſe are garniſhed with leaves 
placed alternately, which are near four 
inches long, and about two broad in 
the middle, ending in long ſharp points 
and deeply ſawed on their edges, having 
ſeveral tranſverſe veins which are pro- 
minent on their under fide, The flow- 
ers come out from the wings of the 
leaves all along the branches; they have 
a male and an hermaphrodite flower 
generally at the ſame place, the male 
flowers being ſituated above the others: 
theſe have no petals, hut a green her- 
baceous empalement, ſo make no fi- 
gure; they come out in the ſpring, at 
the ſame time when the leaves make 
their firſt appearance, and generally 
decay before the leaves have grown to 
half their magnitude. After the flow- 
ers are paſt, the germen of the her- 
maphrodite flowers becomes a round 
berry about the ſize of a large pea, 
which is black when ripe, 

zd. Lore Tree with a dark purple 
fruit, This grows naturally in North 
America, and delights in 4 moiſt rich 
ſoil, in which it becomes a very large 
tree, It riſes with a ſtrait tem, which 
in young trees is ſmooth and of a dark 
colour, but a: they advance it neconies 
rougher, and of a lighter green, The 
branches are much ditfuſed on every 
fide, and are garniſhed with oblique 
oval leaves, ending in points, and 
ſawed on their edges ; they are placed 
alternately on the branches, with pretty 
long foot-ſtalks. The flowers come 
out oppoſite to the leaves upon pretty 
long foot ſtalks, the male flowers 
ſtanding above the hermaphre4ire, as 
in the other ſpecies; after theſe decay, 
the hermaphrodite flowers are ſuc- 


ceeded by roundiſh berries, which are 


— 
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ripe, turn of a darker colour. 
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{ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and 
when ripe, are of a dark purple colour. 
This tree flowers in May, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Odober. Of this fort there 
are ſeveral pretty large trees ia the Eng- 
liſh gardens, ſome of which produce 
great quantities of. fruit annually, 
which, in favourable ſeaſons, come to 
maturity, ſo that from theſe ſeeds there 
have been plants raiſed ; and there are 


few years in which there is not fruit of 


this ſort ſent from America, whereby 
it is now become pretty common in 
the Engliſh nurſeries, . 
3d. Smaller Eaſtern Lote Tree, with 
ſmaller and thicker leaves, anda yellow 
fruit. This ſort was diſcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in Armenia, from whence 


he ſent the ſeeds to the Royal garden at 


Paris, where they ſucceeded, and the 
trees which were there raiſed have pro- 
duced fruit for ſeveral years; ſo that 
moſt of the curious gardens in Europe 


have been furniſhed with it from 


thence, It riſes with a item about ten 
or twelve feet high, dividing into 
many branches, which ſpread hori- 


zontally on every ſide, having a ſmooth. 


greeniſh bark, garniſhed with leaves 
about an inch and a half long, and near 


an inch broad, inclining to a heart- 


ſhape, but are oblique, one of the ears 
of the baſe being ſmaller and lower 


than the other; they are of a thicker 


texture than thoſe of the common ſort, 
and of a paler green, placcd alternate 
on the branches, and have ſhort foot- 


ſtalks. 


The flowers come out from the foct- 


ſtalks of the leaves, in the ſame man- 


ner as the former, and are ſucceeded by 
oval yellow berries, which, when fully 
The 
wood of this tree is very white, 

Theſe 'trees are all propagated by 


feeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon af- 


ter they, are ripe, when they can be 
procured at that ſeaſon, for they fre- 
quently come up the following ſpring; 
whereas thofe which are ſown in the 
ſpring, will not come up till a twelve- 


month after; therefore it.is the beſt 


way to ſow them in pots or tubs, that 


they may be eaſily removed, for thoſe 


which are ſown in the ſpring ſhould be 
placed in a ſhady fituation in ſummer, 
and conſtantly kept clean from weeds; 
but in autumn they ſhould be placed 


'ina warm ſituation, plunging the pots 


into the ground; and if they are co- 


vered over with a little tan from a de- 
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cayed hot-bed, it will prevent the froſt _ 
from penetrating the earth to injure the 
ſeeds; and if theſe pots are placed on a 
gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, it will 
greatly forward the vegetation of the 
ſeeds, whereby the plants will have 
more time to get ſtrength before the 
winter: but when the plants appear 
above ground they muſt have a large 
ſhare of air admitted to them, other- 
wiſe they will be drawn up weak; and 
as ſoon as the weather is warm, they 
mult be expoſed to the open air, and 
in ſummer they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from weeds ; if the ſeaſon 
proves dry, they will require water two 
or three times a week, In autumn it 
will be proper to remove the pots, and 
place them under a hot-bed frame, to 


ſhelter them in winter from ſevere froſt ; 


or where there is not that conveniency, 
the pots ſhould be plunged into the 
ground near a wall or hedge; and as 
the plants when young are full of ſap, 
and tender, the early froſts in autumn 
frequently kill the upper part of the 
ſhoots; theretore the plants ſhould be 
either covered with mats, or a little 
ſtraw or peaſe-haulm laid over them 
to protect them, 

In the following ſpring the plants 
ſhould be taken out of the ſeed-pots, - 
and planted in the full ground: this 
ſhould be done about the middle or 
latter end of March, when the danger 
of the froſt is over; therefore a bed or 
two ſhould be prepared (according to 
the number of plants raiſed) in a ſhel- 
tered fituation, and if poſſible, in a gen- 
tle loamy ſoil, The ground muſt be 
well trenched, and cleared from the 
roots of bad weeds, and when levelled, 
ſhould be marked out in lines at one 
foot diſtance; then the plants ſhould 
be carefully turned out of the pots and 
ſeparated, ſo as not to tear their roots, 
and planted in the lines at fix inches 
aſunder, preſſing the earth cloſe down 
to the roots, If the ground be very 
dry when they are planted, and there 
is no appearance of rain ſoon, it will 
be proper to water the beds, to ſettle the 
ground to the roots of the plants; and 
after this, if the ſurface of the ground 
be covered with ſome old tan or rotten 
dung, it will keep it moiſt, and prevent 
the drying winds from penetrating to 
the roots of the plants. 

The following ſummer the neceſſary 
care muſt be taken to keep them con- 

f * ſtantly 
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ſtantly clean from weeds : but after the 
plants are pretty well eſtabliſhed in the 
ground, they will not require any wa- 
ter, eſpecially toward the latter end of 


ſummer, for that will occaſion their 


late growth, whereby they will be in 
great danger of ſuffering by the autumn 
froſts ; for the more any of theſe young 
trees are ſtopped in their growth by 
drought towards autumn, the firmer 
will be their texture, which will enable 
em to bear the ſeverity of winter, 

The plants may remain in the-nur- 
ſery two years, by which time they will 
have obtained ſufficient ſtrength to be 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain for good, becauſe theſe plants 
extend their roots wide every way; ſo 
that if they ſtand long in the nurſery, 
their roots will be cut in removing, 
which will be a great prejudice to their 
future growth, 

Theſe ſorts are hardy enough to 
thrive in the open air in England, after 
they are become ſtrong; but for the 
two firſt winters after they come up 
from ſeeds, they require a little pro- 


tection, eſpecially the third ſort, which 


is tenderer than either of the former, 
The young plants of this ſort fre- 
quently have variegated leaves; but 
thoſe are more impatient of cold than 
the plain leaved,, - 

' Baſtard Lo TR TAET. See DaTtz 
Prunus Tax. 

LOVAGE, [ Leviſticum.)] This is a 


large umbelliferous plant, cultivated ' 


with us in gardens. The root nearly 
agrees in quality with that of angelica; 
the principal difference is, that the lo- 
vage root has a ſtronger ſmell, and a 
ſomewhat leſs pungent taſte, accom- 
panied with a more durable ſweetneſs : 
the ſeeds are rather warmer, and more 


agreeable than the root, Theſe fim- 


ples, though certainly capable of being 


applied to uſeful purpoſes, are not at 
preſent regarded, The root, wounded 
early in the ſpring, bleeds an unctuous 


odorous juice, which ſlowly exſiccated, 


proves an aromatic gummy reſin, 

It is eafily propagated by ſeeds ſown 
in autumn, and taking care to keep the 
plants clean from weeds, There are 
ſeveral ſpecies kept in the gardens, 

LOVE APPLE. See ApyLE, 

Love in a Mit. See Pass10N 


Flow. 
Lovx lies a Bleeding, See Au A- 
RANT HUS. ; 
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' LOUSEWORT, [ Delphinium,] See 
STavzss ACRE, | 
LOW, Sz LAuxNISsõ. | 
 LOW-WORM, A diſeaſe in horſes 
hardly known from St, Anthony's fire, 
or the ſhingles, having the ſame ſymp- 
toms. It is a worm that is'bred in the 
back of a horſe, between the ſkin and 
the bone, or runs along the neck to the 
brain, and when it comes to the tuni- 
cle thereof, makes him run mad, The 
ſymptoms of this diſorder are, after a 
long journey he will be ſick, and fall 
from his meat, and ſtretch out himſelf 
at length with his feet, bending his 
back, and ſtraining to ſtale, but can- 


not; which in time will make him ſo 


mad, that he will gnaw the manger, 
rack-ſtaves, or any thing within his 
reach, Give him one of Bracken's 
cordial balls every night and morning, 
with a-drench of warm ale and a toaſt, - 

LOWK. A weeding hook, 

LUCERNE, [Medica,] This plant 
was diſcovered in Media by Darius du- 
ring his Perfian expedition, By this 
means it paſſed afterwards into Greece, 
and thence to Italy, before the times of 
Cato and Virgil. 

From being diſcovered in Media, it 
had its name Medica, Medicago, and 
Medick; it is called by the Spaniards 
Alfalfa, and Ervaye ; and by the French 
La Lucerne, Grand Treffle, and Fœe- 
_ Burgandiacum, that is Burgundy 

ay. 

There is no doubt but that its cul- 
ture continued upon a flouriſhing 
footing in Italy till the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals, when it was neg- 
lected and left to periſh by thoſe ſa- 
vage invaders, But as Spain ſuffered 
much leſs from theſe barbarians than 
Italy, and as the Moors were all loyers 
of plants, and to a certain degree her- 
baliſts, the culture of lucerne was there 
faintly kept alive like a veſtal fire, It 
is probable that the ſort we now have 


is a deſcendant of Columella's lucerne, 


who removed it from Italy, and natu- 
ralized it in Andalufia, where it was 
preſerved for many ages. From Spain 
it returned to Naples, and thence to 
Volterra, and Scandiano, being held in 
much eſteem every where, but more 
particularly near cities, where land is 


ſcarce and dear, 


About the year 1550, a Venetian 
nobleman who was fond of huſbandry 
raiſed it with ſucceſs, and not lang af- 

302% terwards 
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terwards the Archbiſhop of Montigili 
carried a parcel of the {ſeed to Rome, 
ſo that the cuiture of lucerne ſoon ſpread 
with great rapidity over great part of 
the ecclefiaitical Rate, and all Lom- 
bardy, In ſome few. years Count Fabio 
taught the French to raiſe lucerne rourd 
Paris, inſomuch thai in Henry IVth's 
reign.it was as common, at leaſt in the 
ſouthern. parts of France, as broad 
clover is at preſent with us, 

About 1578, lucerne found its way 
into Germany, and was cultivated in 
one of the lovelieſt parts of the whole 
empire, namely, the Lower Palatinate. 


At the ſame. time its fame reached 


England, where all admired it, and 
ſome few had the courage to make eſ- 
ſays toward: cultivating it; but their 
attempts were languid, and generally 
unſucceſsful, notwithſtanding they had 


the practice of the ancients to guide 


them, in the books de Rebus Ruſticis. 

length Hartlib excited the atten- 
tion of the public afreſh in the year 
1650; he did as much, circumſtances 
conſidered, as a man of his great ge- 
nius could do. But as there was no 


method of raiſing it at that time ge- 


nerally known, but by the common 


ee uſed in cultivating, clover, it 


courſe miſcarried in our climate. 

Lucerne has a perennial root, and an 
annuzl ſtalk which riſes three or four 
feet high in good land, and ĩs garniſhed. 
at each point with trifoliate leaves, 
whoſe labes. are ſpear; ſhaped, about an 
ingb: and. a half long, and half an inch 
broad, and ſawed towards the top, 
The. flowers grow. inſpikes, which are. 
from two to near three inches in length, 
riſing from; the wings of the ſtalks; 
they are of the. pea bloom or butterfly 
kind, of a fine, purple colour, and are 


ſucceeded. by compreſſed moon- ſhaped 


pads, which contain ſeveral, kidney- 


ſhaped ſeeds, It flowers in June, and 


the, ſeed ripens in September, 

There are ſeveral varieties of this. 
ſpecies of lucerne, but the greater up- 
right, medick or lucerne with pur ple or 


violet flowers is the ſtrongeſt, and beſt 


ſor uſe, and conſequently the moſt pro- 
fitable for the huſbandman, 
The antients, and ſome of the mo- 


derns, are laviſh in its praiſe, eſteeming 


it ſuperior to every other ſort of Vege- 
table food; either green or made into 
hay, that has hitherto been. uſed for 
the ſupport. of cattle, If rightly ma- 
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naged it is capable of ſupporting heat 


and drowth even near the equaton;, 
and may be ſucceſsfully raiſed in. any 
climate not exceeding ſixty degrees of 
latitude either north or ſouth ; ſo. that 
there will be little to fear from. our 
ſummer droughts, even when the 
neighbouring fields ate ſtinted in 
growth and half parched up. 

It is difficult to aſſign any reaſon. 
why it is called; lucerne; for. the can». 
ton of that name in Switzerland neither 
was nor is ſamous for producing it; 
nor did the weſtern or northern parts of 
Europe receive it thence, as appears 
from the account already given of ita 
progreſs, 

Lucerne is one of the handſomeſt of | 
the artificial graſſes, the flowers of the 
common kinds are ſometimes red, and 
ſometimes. purple; a, large field when, 
in full bloſſom has a very bright beau- 
tiful glow at a diſtance. It is locked 
upon to be wholeſome. ſor men as well. 
as cattle ; and the leaves are eaten in 
the-ſouth- of France with the ſpring ſal»: 
lad herbs, the taſte is like that of creſ- 
ſes. The leaves infuſediin-boiling wa- 
ter have all the fragrance of fine ne- 

mage hay; Several writers preſcribe it 
in, ſmalli quantities for. ſick. ſheep, and. 
indeed to all catile that are ill, languiſh- 
ing, or out of plight, Meadow lucerne 
has, been ſtiled ſops.in wine, and proba- 
bly on account of its flowers. being: 
thrown. into wine and water, like bo- 
rage and bug loſs, to give the liquor an 
agreeahle flavour. 

Beſides the ſuperior, goodneſs of lu- 
cerne. as food for. catile, its early ap- 
pearance is another particular, advan- 
tage; for it comes in uſe long before 
all common graſſes, and even fix; or 
ſeven. weeks before clover or winter 
vetches, 

Cattle are very fond; of this green 
food, preterring it to the clovers and 
trefoils. It ſhould however beremem - 
bered, that they likewiſe. prefer. that 
which has been cut and remained a day, 
or two in a ſhady place. Lucerne muſt, 
be given with more caution to Cows 
than horſes; with the latter it proves 
extremely diuretic. for about cight or 
ten days, and then they begin to gro 
fat. Sheep will eat it either green or 
dried, when they refuſe every other ſort 
of food, All cattle prefer lucerne hay 
to any other, if you lay different heaps 
before them: a horſe willneverleaye a 

ſprig 
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ſprig in the rack or manger. As to 
young pigs, ſcarcely any food is fo; 
healthy, nouriſhing and agreeable, as 
the vegetable we are here ſpeaking of, 
if it be cut while it is green and carried 
to the ſtye; nor does any ſort of food 
enable the ſow to give larger quanti- 
ties of milk, 

Cold will not injure this plant; for 
in the ſevere winter of 1728-9, ſome 
roots which were dug up in October, 
and laid; upon the ground in the open 
air till. the beginning of March, were 
again planted, and they ſnot out very 
vigorouſly ſoon aſter; nay, even while 
they lay upon the ground, they ſent out 
ſhoots from the under fide of the roots; 
Wet will altogether deſtroy it: alittle 
of the ſeed was:ſown upon a moĩſt ſpot 
of ground ſor a trial, it flouriſhed' du- 
ring the ſummer, but during the win- 
ter rains the roots began to rot, and 
before the ſpring moſt of them pe- 
riſhed, Having given this, we hope 
not unentertaining account, we ſhall 


briefly deſcribe the different methods of 


cultivating lucerne; viz. the broad - 
caſt, drilling, and tranſplantation, 
The ſoil which is eſteemed moſt pro- 
per is a deep, rich, and well-conditi- 
oned one; and rather inelined to moif- 
ture than dryneſs; but by no means 
wet from ſtagnating water, as this al- 
ways proves fatal to lucerne. It 
ſhould be well ploughed, and harrowed' 
till it is exceeding fine, and be cleaned 
from all ſorts of weeds, of which no 
plant is moreimpatient, If ſomefreſh 
ſtable litter be ploughed'in juſt before 
the ſeed is ſown, it will enable the 
young plant to puſh forth its leaves and 
ſtalks with luxuriance the firſt ſummer. 

The ſeed ſhould be procured from 
France, Italy, Switzerland, or Spain, 
becauſe it ſeldom ariſes at a ſufficient 
degree of maturity in our climate; for 
we want that. ſtrength of ſun-ſhine, 
and conſtant: ſettled weather, which 
the cultivators of lucerne enjoy in the 
countries juſt mentioned, 

It may be ſown (about forty pounds 
to an acre) from the beginning of 
March to the end of May; but about 
the middle of April is the beſt time, 
provided the weather be dry. The 
plant comes up like clover, but varies 
a little. after it isa month old, and be- 
gins to put out three leaves, Great 
care muſt be taken to keep it clean 
from weeds, otherwiſe-they will ſoon 
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overpower and choał the infant exop; 
In Languedoc they mow the lucernd 
when it is ſeven inches high; by whicts 
means all the annual'weeds are cut off 
and killed, This however is by ſome 
entirely condemned, on account of the 
lucerne bleeding when it is cut ſo 


young, 

The moſt proper time to mow lus 
cerne for hay is juſt when it begins to 
bloſſom. It ſhould be turned in the 
ſwarth like clover, and when ſuffici- 
ently made, it ſhould be crrried to 
barn, for it does not keep ſo well in 
rick, It ſeems moſt eligible to mo it 
only once the firſt year, and when it 
ſhoors again, to ſved it off with ſheep. 

Early the next ſpring iv ſhould! be 
harrowed to tear up tie weeds, which 
may be done without any material in- 
jury to the roots of the lucerne, © An 
harrow has been contrived for this 
purpoſe that reſembles a: large garden 
rake with handles fixed-ro the head, fo 
that ax labourer may preſs down the 
teeth into the land: this harrowing” 
may be renewed every ſpring, ſome re- 
commend it after every mowing; 

Witt reſpect to the number of cut 
tings, thougtr ſome writers pretend ĩt 
may be mowed fix times, yet it has. 
rarely been mowed in this country 
more than three times in one year. 

Mr, Miller recommends, from his” 
own experience, a different method of 
cultivating this plant. Heſowed it in 
drills' about eighteen inches aſunder, 
ſcattering the ſeeds very thin in the 
drills, about ſix pounds to an acre, 
His reaſon for this practice was, more 
eaſily deſtroying the weeds than in the 
broad-caſt. This hoeing he repeated 
ſeveral times; and'always in dry wea- 
ther, becauſe weeds do not then ve- 


are, 

With this management the lucerne 
was fit to cut in Auguſt; aſter which, 
the ground between the rows was 
again hoed : in September it was four 
or five inches high, when he ufually fed” 
it off with ſheep till November, In 
the beginning of February following, 
the intervals ſhould be again ſtirrred 
with the hoe, by which means, in a 
warm foil; the ſhoots will be five or 
fix inches high in March, when there 
is ſcarce a blade of graſs to be ſe-n 
elſewhere, This may de fed down till 
a week in April, and then left till the 
beginning of June; when it will be fit 
; to 
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to cut, The ground ſhould again be 
hoed, and there will be another crop fit 
to cut by the latter end of July; after 
which, it ſhould be fed down again in 
autumn, 

In this manner there will be con- 
ſtantly two crops to cut, and two feed- 
ings every year; and in good ſeaſons 
there may be three crops cut, and tw 
feedings, 

Mr. Miller is inclined to think, that 
the reaſon why it does not ſucceed fo 
well in England is owing to its being 
ſowed with corn; for though the plant 
be hardy when grown to a large ſize, 
yet if it be incommoded by any ether 
plant at its firſt coming up, it never 
flouriſhes; or it may have been ſowed 
at a wrong ſeaſon, or in wet weather, 
However, certain it is, that if the na- 
tural graſs or weeds are not kept down 
at firſt, they will ſoon overpower and 
deſtroy the lucerne, 

The late ingenious author of the 
Eſſays on Huſbandry, recommends anew 
method of cultivating lucerne; which 
is, by raifing the plants in a nurſery in 
the ſpring, and tranſplanting them into 
the field in Auguſt or September, ha- 
ving previouſly cut off their ſtalks and 
tap roots, | 

The plants in the nurſery being 
eighteen inches high, are carefully to 
be digged up, and the earth entirely 
looſened at top and bottom before they 
are drawn out. In the next place the 
long tap roots are to be cut off at eight, 
nine, or ten inches below the crown of 
the plant; and the ſtalks or ſhoots 
clipped about five. inches above the 
crown of the plant, which is then to 
be thrown iato a veſſel of water, (for 
this plant is very impatient of heat 
and ſun-ſhine after it is taken up) and 
the ſame day removed into the field 

repared for its reception, and planted 
in rows three feet four inches aſunder, 
The crop is to be horſe-hoed, and may 
be cut five or fix times in one year, 


which will (the author ſays) produce 


ten tons. 

This method is attended with a great 
deal of care, trouble and expence; but 
if the lucerne be tranſplanted in moiĩſt 
or ſhowery weather, the additional 
trouble of Reeping the plants in water 


may be ſpared; though it is a plant of 


ſuch ineſtimable value that it will an- 
ſwer almoſt any exyence. 
It is obſerved by all the cultivators, 
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that lucerne may be cut long before 
meadow graſs, and that the drilled crops 
are earlier than the broad-caſt, They 
have likewiſe another advantage, which 
is, being more eafily kept free from 
weeds; but where the ground is pro- 
perly prepared by fallowing or turnips, 
ſo that the land is properly clean and 
fine, the broad-caſt will have greatly 
the advantage, and recommend itſelf to 
the practical huſbandman, as being 
more ſimple, and leſs expenſive. 

We ſhall conclude with obſerving, 
that aſhes and ſoot are excellent dreſ- 
ſings for lucerne, and ſuperior to dung, 

LUG, or Lu66, A pole, or perch of 
land, - 

LUNGS, Sheep are very ſubject to 
be diſordered in the lungs, which is 
eaſily perceived in their breathing or 
by their coughing: nothing requires a 
more ſpeedy remedy, for they grow in- 
curable when it is neglected but a little 
time, and die as men in a conſumption, 

Change of air and paſture are eſſen- 
tial to the cure of this difeaſe ; without 
this caution no remedy will take place, 

The cauſe of this diſorder, in what- 
ever form it appears, whether in 
coughing, wheezing, or panting, in 
difficulty or ſhortneſs of breath, is the 
ſame, It is owing to cold, and it ge- 
nerally comes upon ſheep that have 
been kept in low grounds in wet 
weather, 2 

Let them be drove into an encloſed 
paſture where there is ſhort graſs and 
a gravelly ſoil, and if poſſible, where 
there is a ſpring or other running 
water, 


Bruiſe a baſket full of the leaves of 
coltsfoot, and preſs out the juice; 
bruiſe in the ſame manner an 
equal quantity of plantain, leaves 
and roots together, and preſs out 
its juice, Mix theſe, and bruiſe ' 
as much garlick as will yield about 
a fourth part as much juice as one 
of the others, Mix all together, 
and add to them a pound of ho. ' 
ney, an ounce of powdered anni- 
ſeeds, and an ounce and a half of 
powdered elecampane. Give a 
quarter of a pint of this, warm, 
to every ſheep that is affected, 

once a day, and it will by degrees 
make a perfect cure. 


Out of a whole flock thus affected, 


when the farmer has taken thorough 
Lp care 


— 
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when not one ſheep has been loſt. 

' LUNGWORT, [ Pulmonaria.] This 
is a perennial plant growing naturally 
in woods and ſhady places, in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, Auſtria, and 
Hungary; the leaves are rough, and 
the ſtalk riſes to the height of a ſoot, 
the flowers which are red, purple and 
blue, are produced in ſmall bunches 
at the top of the talks, There are ſe- 
veral ſpecies cultivated in the gardens, 
one of which is annual, Perennials 
may be propagated by parting the 
roots in autumn, and the annual fort 
by ſeeds ſown in autumn, 

Con's Lu N GwWORT. Mullein, 
LUPINE, [Lupinus,] The ſpecies 
are, 1. The leſſer blue lupine, 2, Nar- 
row-leaved, taller blue lupine. 3. The 
common yellow lupine, 4. The great 
blue lupine, 5. Garden or manured 
lupine, with a white flower. 6, Small 
rennial, creeping blue lupine of 
Virginia, 
The firſt ſort grows naturally among 
the corn in the ſouth of France and 
Italy, and in great abundance in Sicily, 
This is an annual plant, which riſes 
with a firm, ſtrait, channelled ſtalk, 
near three feet high, divided toward 
the top into ſeveral branches, garniſhed 
with hand-ſhaped leaves, compoſed of 
five, ſix, or ſeven oblong lobes, which 
Join in one center at their baſe, The 
flowers are produced in ſpikes at the 
end of the branches, ſtanding half 
round the ſtalk in a ſort of whorl; they 
are of a light blue colour, and areſuc- 
ceeded by ſtrait taper pods with one 
cell, incloſing a row of roundiſh ſeeds, 
It is propagated in the borders of 
the pleaſure garden for ornament,” by 
ſowing the ſeeds in April in the places 
where they are to remain; and when 
the plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, and 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the 
culture they require, 
The ſecond ſort has much the ap- 
arance of the firſt, but the ſtalks rife 
igher; the leaves have more lobes, 
and ſtand upon longer foot-ſtalks; the 
lobes are blunt pointed, and the ſeeds 
are variegated, This requires the ſame 
culture as the firſt, and flowers at the 
ſame time, 
The third ſort is the common yellow 
Lupine, this grows naturally in Sicily, 
It riſes about a foot high, with a 


care in this reſpect, we have known 
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branching talk, garniſhed with hand- 
ſhaped leaves, compoſed of nine hairy 
lobes, which join at their baſe to the 
foot-ſtalks, The flowers are yellow, 
and are produced in looſe ſpikes at the 
end of the branches, ſtanding in whorls 
round the ſtalks, Theſe are ſucceeded 
by flattiſh hairy pods about two inches 
long, incloſing four or five roundiſh 
ſeeds, a little compreſſed on their ſide, 
This fort flowers at the ſame time as 
the former; but to have a ſucceſſion 
of the flowers, the ſeeds are ſown at 
different times, viz, in April, May, and 
June, but thoſe only which are firſt 
ſown will ripen their ſeeds, It may 
be cultivated in the ſame manner as 
the two former, and is equally hardy, 
The fourth ſort is ſuppoſed to be a 
native of India, It is an annual plant, 
which riſes with a ſtrong, firm, chan- 
nelled ſtalk, from three to four feet 
high, covered with a ſoft browniſh 
down, . dividing upward into ſeveral 
ſtrong branches, garniſhed with hand- 
ſhaped leaves, compoſed of nine, ten, 
or eleven wedge-ſhaped hairy lobes, 
which are narrow at their baſe, where 
they join the foot-ſtalk, The flowers 
are placed in whorls round the ſtalks 
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above each other, forming a looſe ſpike 


at the end of the branches; they are 
large, and ofa beautiful blue colour, 
but have no ſcent, The pods of this 
fort are large, almoſt an inch broad, 
and three inches long, incloſing three 
large roundith ſeeds compreſſed on their 
fides, very rough, and of- a purpliſh 
brown colour, There is a variety of 
this with fleſh-coloured flowers, which 
is commonly called the roſe lupine; it 
differs from the blue only in the colour 
of the flower, but this difference is per- 
manent, for neither of the ſorts vary, 

This is generally late in the ripening 
of the ſeeds, ſo that unleſs the autumn 
proves warm and dry, they do not ri- 
pen well in England; therefore the beſt 
way to have good ſeeds is to ſow them 
in September, cloſe to a warm wall on 
dry ground, where they will live 
through our ordinary winters; and 
theſe plants will flower early the fol- 
lowing ſummer, ſo there will be 
time ſor the ſeeds to ripen before 
the rains fail in the autumn, which 
frequently cauſes the ſeeds to rot which 
are not ripe, 


The fiſth ſort grows naturally in the - 


Levant, but is cultivated in ſome parts 
of 
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of Italy, as other pulſe ſor food, This 
bath a thick upright ſtalk about two 
Feet high, which divides toward the top 
into ſmaller, branches, garnifhed with 
Hand ſhaped leaves, compoſed of ſeven 
or eight narrow, oblong, hairy lobes, 
which join at their baſe, of a dark 
1 colour, with a filvery down, 

he flowers are produced in looſe 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they 
are white, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk, 
and are ſucceeded by hairy ſtrait pods 
about three inches long, a little com- 
preſſed on the fides, which contain five 
or fix flattiſh white ſeeds, having a lit- 
tle cavity like a navel, in that part 
which is fixed to the pod, This is an 
annual plant, which is cultivated for 
ornament in the pleaſure garden, The 
ſeeds muſt be ſown in the places where 
the plants are to remain, and may be 
treated in the ſame way as the firſt ſort, 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in 


Virginia, and other northern parts of 


America, It hath a perennial creep- 
ing root, from which ariſe ſeveral ere 


channelled ſtalks a foot and a half high, 


garniſhed with hand-ſhapei! leaves, 
compoſed of ten or eleven ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes, which join at their baſe, The 
flowers grow in long looſe ſpikes, which 
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terminate the ſtalks, and are placed 
without order on every ſide the ſtalk; 
they are of a pale blue colour, and are 
ſucceeded by pods having three or four 
ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt, and are 
ſoon ſcattered if they are not gathered, 
for after a little moiſture the ſun cauſes 
the pods to open with an elaſticity, and 
caſt out the ſeeds to a diſtance, This 
ſort is propagated by ſeeds as the for- 
mer, which ſhovid be ſown where the 
plants are to remain ; for although the 
root is perennial, yet it runs ſo deep 
into the ground, as that it cannot be 
taken up entire; and if the root is cut 
or broken, the plant never thrives well 
aſter, Some of the roots of this plant 
have been three feet deep in the ground 
in one year ſrom ſeed ; they alſo ſpread 
out far on every fide, ſo that they muſt 
have room; therefore the young plants 
ſhould not bereft nearer than three 
feet aſunder, | 

LUSTWORT, [ Dreſera.} Sundew, 
a plant which grows naturally on bogs - 
in many parts of England, 

LYE. A ſteep or liquor impregna- 
ted with ſalts, &c. | 

LYNCHETS, Grafs partitions in 
arable fields | 

LYCHINIS, Se Camrion, 


End of the Firſt Volume. 


